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[F(?r Burners opinion of the Icon^ see 397 , this vol\ 

^ It seem.s natiual not to leave untouched, in this place, the famous 

* problem of the Icon Basihkd, which has been deemed an iirefmgible* 

* evidence both of the viitues and the talents of Charles, Hut the 

* authenticity of this woik can hardly be any longer a questiin among 

* judicious men. We have Ictteis fiom ^IJaudcn and his family, assert- 

* mg it as his own in the most e\piesstei^is, and making it the ground 
‘ of a claim foi fbvvaid. We know that the king’s .sons were both con* 

* vmced that it was not thou fathei’s composition, and that Clarendon 
‘ was salislicd of the same. If Gnutleu not only set up a false claim 

* to so famous a work, but jioisuaded those neatest to the king to 

* surrender that piccious iccoitl, as it had been reckoned, of his dying 
‘ sentiments, it was an instance of successful impudence which has 

* hardly a parallel. Hut I should be content to rest the case on that 
‘ mteinal evidence, which has been so often alleged for its authenticity. 

* The Icon has to my judgment all the air of a fictitious composition. 

* Cold, stiff, elaboiate, without a single allusion that bespeaks tht* 

' superior knowledge of facts, which the king must have possessed, it 

* contains little but those ihctoncal common-jilaces which would 
‘ suggest themselves to any lorger The piejudices of paity, which 
‘ exercise a stiangc influence m mattcus oi taste, have c.iusetl this 

* book to be extiavtigantly inaised, it has doulitless a ceitaiu air of 

* grave dignity, and the periods are moie aitifleially const! ueteil than 
‘ was usual in that age (a ciicumstance not in fiivour oi its autlum 

* ticity) ; but the style is encumbeied with fiigitl metapliois, as is said 

* to be the case in t^auden’s acknowledged wutings ; and the thoughts 
‘are neitliei beautiful, nor always cvempt fi cm affectation. The 
‘king’s letters duung Ins impnsonmcnt, piesei ved m the Clarendon 
‘ State Papcis, and especially one to his son, fiom which an extract is 
‘ given in the Histoiy of the Rebellion, are moic satisfactory proofs of 
‘ his integrity than the labouied self-panegyrics of the Icon Basiliki?/ 

HKNkV IlAirAM. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

JAMES I. 

fniraduciim^-^yamgs^s first iransactions^-^Staii qf Europe.-^EosnPs 
negotiations, — Raiiigh^s conspiracy, — Hampton Court confirence , — 
A parUament,'^Piace with Spain, 

The crown of England was never transmitted from father to son with 
greater tranquillity than it passed from the family of Tudor to that 
of Stuart. JPuring the whole reign of Elisabeth, the eyes of men 
had been employea in search of her successor, and when old age made 
the prospect of ner death more immediate, there appeared none but the 
King of Scots who cotild ad\%nce any just claim or45retension to 
the throne. He was great-grandson of Margaret, elder daughter 
of Henry VII., and on the failure of the male line, his hereditary 
right remained unquestionable. If the religion of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, ami the other prejudices contracted against her, had formed 
any considerable obstacle to her succession, these objections being 
entirely personal, had no place with regard to her son. Men also 
considered that, though the title derived from blood had been frequently 
violated since the Norman conquest, such licences had proceeded 
more from force or intrigue, than from any deliberate maxims of 
government. The lineal heir had still in the end prevailed, and both 
his exclusion and restoration had been commonly attended with 
such convulsions as were sufficient to warn all prudent men not ligHtly 
to give way to such irregulanties. If the will of Henry VI 11., authorised 
by act of parliament, had tacitly excluded the Scottish line, the 
tyranny ana caprices of that monarch had been so signal, that a 
settlement of this nature, unsupported by any just reason, •had no 
authority with the people. Queen Elizabeth, too, with her dyingbreath 
had recognised the undoubted title of her kinsman James, and the 
whole nation seemed to dispose themselves with joy and pleasure 
for his reception Though born and educated amidst a foreign and 
hostile people, men hoped from his character of moderation and wisdom, 
that he would embrace the maxims of an English monarch ; and ^ ' 
prudent foresaw greater advantages resulting from a union 
Scotland, than disadvantages from submitting to a prince of dW 
nation. The alacrity with which the English looked towaud-to 
successor, had appeared so evident to Elizabeth, that, concurring 
VOL. HL . SI 
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with other cjiuses, it affected hci with the deepest melancholy; and 
that Wise piincess, whose penetration and experience had given her 
the greatest insight into human affaiis, had not yet sufEcicnlly weighed 
the ingratitude of courtieis and levity of the people. 

As victory abioadand tianquillityat home liiul attended this princess, 
she left the nation in such flourishing ciicumstances, that her successor 
possessed every advantage, except that of comparison with her illustrious 
name, when he mounted the throne of England. The king's joiuncy 
(ad. 1603) from Edinburgh to London, immediately affoulcd to the 
inquisitive some circumstances of comparison, which even the natural 
partiality m favour of their new sovereign could not inteipret to his 
advantage. As he passed along, all xanks of men flocked about him 
fiom every quartei, allured by interest or curiosity. Great were 
the rejoicings, and loud and hcaity the acclamations which resounded 
from all sides, and everyone could romembci how the affability and 
popular manners of their queen displayed themselves amidst such 
concourse and exultation of her subjects. Hut James, though sociable 
and familiar with his fi lends and couitieis, bated the bustle of a mixed 
multitude, and, though farfiom disliking ilalleiy,yet was he still fonder 
of tranquillity and ease. Tie issued lluMefouj a proclamation, foi- 
bidding this xcsoit of people, on piotencc of the scarcity of provisions, 
and other inconveniences, which ho said would nccessarfty attend it 
(Kennet, p, 662). • 

He was not however, insensible to^he gieat flow of afieelion which 
appeared m Tiis new subjects, and being hiuisell of an rihectionatc 
temper, ho seems to have been in haHt<‘ to make ilu‘m some* return of 
kinancss and good ofllces. To this motive inoliably, wt* are toascribe 
that profusion of titles which was obseiveu m tlic beginnintj of his 
reign, when, m si.x: weeks' time aftci his entianoe into the kingdom, 
he is computed to have bestowed knighthood on no less than 237 
persons. If Eli^abclh^s frugality of hanoins, as w'ell as of money, 
had formerly been repined at, it began now to bo valued and esteemed ; 
and everyone was sensible that the king by Ins lavish and premature 
conferring of favouis, had failed of obliging the persons on whoni 
he bestowed them. Titles of all kinds became so common, that they 
wcie scaiccly marks of distinction, and being distiibuted without choice* 
01 deliberation to poisons unknown to the piince, were regaulcd num* 
as the pi oofs of facility and good-natuie, than ol any detennined fnentl 
ship or esteem. 

A pasquinade was aflixcd to St Paul’s, m which an art was piomisetl 
to be taught, vciy necessaiy to assist fiail memories in leiaining the 
names of the new nobility (Wilson, in Kennet, ]), 665). 

We may piesuinc that the ICnghsh would have thrown lt‘ss blame on 
the king’s facility in bi‘stowing favoius, had these been confined 
entirely to then own nation, and had not been shaied out in loo 
unequal pioportions to Ins old subjects. James, vvlio thiough his whole 
U’lgn was more guKU*d by temper and inclination than by the rules of 
political puulcnce, had biought \vith him gieat numbers of his Scottish 
couitKUb, whose impatience and importunity were apt in many par- 
ticulars to impose on the easy natUH* ol llieir mastei, and extou 
iavouis, of which it is natiual to imagine his English subjects would 
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loudly complain. The Duke of Lennox, the Earl of MarrdfLord Hume, 
Loid Kinlosb, Su George Hume, Secretary El|>hinstone (Wilson, in 
Kennct, p* 662), were immediately added to the English pnvy council. 
Sir George Hume, whom he created Karl of Dunbar, was his declared 
favouute as long as that nobleman lived, and was one of the wisest 
and most virtuous, though the least powerful, of all those whom the 
king ever honoured with that distinction. Hay, some time after, was 
created Viscount Doncaster, then Earl of Carlisle, and got an immense 
fortune from the crown, all of which he spent m a splendid and courtly 
manner. Ramsay obtained the title of Earl of Holderness, and many 
others being raised on a sudden to the highest elevation, increased by 
their insolence that envy which naturally attended them as strangers 
and ancient enemies. 

It must, however, be owned m justice to James, that he left almost all 
the chief offices m the hands of Ehzabeth^s ministers, and tiusted the 
conduct of political conceins, both foicign and domestic, to his English 
subjects. Among these, Sccictaiy Cecil, created successively Lord 
Essindon, Viscount Cranbouie, and Earl of Salisbiuy, was always 
regal dod as bis prune minister and chief counsellor. Though tlie 
capacity and penctiation of this minister was sufficientlj^ known, his 
favour with the king created surpiise on the accession of that monarch. 
The sccict coirespondcnce into which he h*id entered with James, and 
which had sensibly contributed the easy xeception of that prince 
in England, laid the foundatioii of CeciLs credit, and^while all his 
former associates, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord C<rcy, Loid Cobham, 
were discountenanced on account of then animosity a^juin&t Essex, as 
well as for other leasons, this minister was continued in employment, 
and ticated with the greatest confidence and legtird, 

The cajiacity of James and his ministeis in negotiation was imme- 
diately put to tual, on the appearance of ambassadors from almost 
all the princes and states of Europe, in ouler to congratulate him on 
his accession, and to form with him new ticaties and alliances. 
Beside ministers from Venice, Denmaik, and the Palatinate, Henry 
Fredeiick of Nassau, assisted by Bamcvelt the pcn'»ionaiy of IloUand,. 
was ambassador fiom the states of the United Jhovinccs. Arcmberg 
was sent by Aichduko Albert, and Taxis was expected in a little time 
from Spain. But he who most excited the attention of the public, both 
on account of his own merit and that of hih master, was the Marjtuess 
of Rosni, afterwards Duke of Sully, prime minister and favourite of 
Henry IV. of France. 

When the dominions of the house of Austria devolved on Philip 
all Europe was struck with terror, lest the power of a family which 
been raised by fortune, should now be earned to an immeasurable 
height by the wisdom and conduct of this monarch. But never were 
apprehensions found m ,the event to be more groundless Slow without 
prudence, ambitious without enterpuse, false without deceiving anybody? 
and refined without any tiue judgment,— such was the characte|T^ 
Philip, and such the character which, duung his lifetime and afWj to 
death, h ' tmpressed on the Spanish councils. Revolted or depapuito*^ 
piovmces, discontented or indolent inhabitants, were the speo^^les 
which those dominions,, lying m eveiy climate of the globe, presented to 
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PHljp IIL, a^weak prince, and to the Duke of Lerma, a minister weak 
and odious* But thoifgh military discipline, which still remained, was 
what alone gave some appearance of life and vigour to that languishing 
body, yet so great was the terror produced by former power and 
ambition, that the reduction of the house of Austria was the object 
of men’s vows throughout all the states of Christendom*^ It was not 
perceived that the French empire, now united in domestic peace, and 
governed by the most heroic and most amiable prince that adorns 
modern story, was become of itself a sufHcient counterpoise to the 
Spanish greatness, Peihaps that prince himself did not perceive it 
when he proposed by his minister a league with James, in conjunction 
with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern crowns, m order 
to attack the Austrian dominions on every side, and depress the 
exorbitant power of that ambitious family (Sully’s Mem.), But the 
genius of the English monarch was not equal to such vast enterprises. 
The love of peace was his ruling passion, and it was his peculiar felicity 
that the conjunctures of the times rendered the same object which was 
agreeable to him, in the highest degree advantageous to his people, 

The French ambassador, therefore, was obliged to depart from these 
extensive views, and to concert with James the means of providing for 
the safety of the United Provinces * nor was this oWeet altogether 
without Its difficulties* The king, before his accession, fmS entertained 
scruples witli legaid to the revolt Of the Low Countries j and being 
•commonly open and sincere (La Bodene, vol. i., p* X2o), he had, on 
many occasions, gone so far as to give to the Dutoli the appellation of 
rebels (Winwood, vol. li., p 55) : but having conveihcd more fully with 
English ministers and com tiers, he found their attachment to that 
republic so strong, and their opinion of common interest so established, 
that he was obliged to sacrifice to politics Ins sense of justice ; a quality 
which, even when enoneous, is respectable as well as rare in a monarch. 
He therefoie agreed with Rosni to support secretly the statcs-general, 
in concert with the King of France; lest their weakness and despair 
should oblige them to submit to their old master. The articles of the 
treaty were few and simple. It was stipulated, that the two kings 
should allow the Dutch to levy foices m their respective dominions, 
and should underhand remit to that republic the sum of 1,400,000 
livres a year for the pay of these forces: that the whole sum should be 
advanced by the King of France; but that the third of it should be dc- 
-ducted fiom the debt due by him to Queen Khzabeth, And if tlu* 
Spaniaid attacked either of the piinces, they agreed to assist e.ich 
other; Hcniy with a force of ten thousand men, James with that of six. 
This treaty, one of the wisest and most equitable concluded by James 
during the course of his icign,was more the work of thcpunce himsell, 
than miy of his ministcis (Bully’s Mom.). 

Amidst the giCat tranquillity, both foicign and domestic, with which 
the nation was blest, nothing could be moie sui prising than the dis- 
covciyof a conspiiacy to subveit the government, and to fix on the 
tlnonc Aiabella. Stuait, a neariolation of the king’s by the family of 
Lenox, and descended equally fiom Henry VIL Everything remains 
still niystoiious in this conspiiacy; and history can give us no clue to 
tinravel it. W'Mson and Claike, two catholic priests, were accused of 
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the plot; Lord Grey, a puritan, Lord Cobham, a thdtightless man, 
of no fixed principle j ana Sir Walter Raleigh, suspected to be of that 
philosophical sect, who were then extremely rare m Kngland, and who 
have since received the appellation oifra^tkinkers! together with these, 
Mr. Broke, brother to I-ord Cobham, Sir Griffin Markham. Mr. 
Copeley, Sir Edward Parham. Wliat cement could unite men of such 
discordant principles in so dangerous a combination ; what end they 
proposed, or what means proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, 
has never yet been explained, and cannot easily be imagined As 
Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham were commonly believed, after the queen's 
death, to have opposed proclaiming the king, till conditions should be 
made with him ; they were upon that account extremely obnoxious to 
the court and ministry; and people were apt, at fust, to suspect that 
the plot was merely a contrivance of Secretary Cecil, to get rid of his 
old confederates, now become his most inveterate enemies. But the 
confession, as well as trial of the criminals, put the matter beyond 
doubt (State Trials, p. 180, and. edit Wmwood, vol li,, pp. 8, 1 1). And, 
though no one could find any marks of a concerted enterprise, it ap- 
peared that men of furiou.s and ambitious spirits, meeting fiequently 
together, and believing all the woild discontented like themselves, had 
entertained very criminal projects, and had oven entcied, some of them 
at least, iiflo a correspondence with Aremberg, the Flemish ambas- 
sador, in order to give distui baii?Rc to the new settlement 

The two priests (November* 29), and Bioke (l)ecegiber s)t 'were 
executed; Cobham, Giey, and Markham, were pardoned (Dec. 9), after 
they had laid their heads upon the block (Wmwood, vol. li., p. n). 
Raleigh, too, was reprieved, not pardoned; and he remained in con- 
hnement many years afterwards* 

It appeals fiom Stilly's Memoirs, that Raleigh secretly offered his 
services to the French ambassador ; and we may thence presume, that, 
meeting with a lepulsc from that cuuiucr, he had iecoursc,for the same 
unwarrantable purposes, to the Flemish ministei. Such a conjecture 
we are now enabled to foim ; but it must be confessed, that, on his trial, 
there appeared no pi oof oi this tiansaction, noi indeed any circum- 
stance which could justify his condemnation. He was accused by 
Cobham alone, in a sudden i\i of passion, upon hearing that Raleigh, 
when examined, had pointed out some cucutnstanccs, by winch Cob- 
ham's guilt might be known and ascci tained. This accusation Cobham 
afterwards retracted* and soonaftei he reti acted bis retractation. Yet, 
upon the written evidence of tins single witness, a man of no honour 
or understanding, and so contradictory m his testimony— not confronted 
with Raleigh, not suppoitcd by any concmrmg circumstance— was 
that great man, contrary to all law and equity, found guilty by the 
jury. His name at that time was extremely odious in England j and 
every man was pleased to give sentence against the capital enemy of 
Essex, the favourite of the people. ' 

Sir Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney-general, 
the cause for the crown, and threw out on Raleigh such gioss altefe 
as may be deemed a great reflection, not only on his own memoi*yf wit 
even, m some degree, on the manners of the age. Traitor, niormter, 
viper, and spider of hell, are the terms which he employs against one 
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of the most ilkistiious men of the kingdom, who was under trial for life 
and fortune, and who** defended himself with temper, eloquence and 
courage. (State Trials, ist edit, pp. 176, 177, 182). 

The next occupation (a.d. 1604), of the king was entirely according 
to his beaifs content fete was employed in dictating magisteually to 
an assembly of divines concerning points of faith and discipline, and 
m receiving the applause of these holy men for his supenor sscal and 
learning. The religious disputes between the chinch and the puntans 
had mouced him to call a conference at Hampton Couit, on pielence 
of finding expedients which might icconcile both paitics 
Though the seventies of Elizabeth towards the catholics had much 
weakened that party, whose genius was opposite to the pi evaihng spirit 
of the nation; like seventies had so little influence on the puntans, who 
were encouraged by that spirit, that no less than seven hundred and 
fifty clergymen of that paity signed a petition to the king on his ac- 
cession; and many more seemed willing to adhcic to it (Fuller, book 
10; Collier, vol. li., p. 672) They all hoped that James, having re- 
ceived his education in Scotland, and having sometimes possessed an 
attachment to the church esUblished theie, would at least abate the 
rigour of the laws enacted m suppoit of the ceremonies, and against 
puiitans ; if he did not show more p«uticulai grace and encouiagement 
to that sect. But the king’s disposition bad taken stiongl/a contrary 
bias. The more he knew the puiitanfcal cleigy, the less favour he hoi e 
to them, Hc^had remarked m their licottisli brethien a violent tmn 
towards republicanism, and a zealous attadimont to tivil hluniy; pun- 
ciples neaily allied to that religions entluisi«ism with whuh they were 
actuated. He had found that, being mostly poisons of low biith and 
mean education, the same lofty pictensions which attended them in 
their familiar addicbscsto theii Makei, of whom they believed them- 
selves the pcculiai favourites, induced them to use the utmost freedoms 
with their earthly soveiei^. In both capacities, of monarch and of 
theologian, he had experienced the little complaisance which they 
were disposed to show him; whilst they controlled his commands, dis- 
puted his tenets, and, to his face, bcfoic the whole people, censiiied his 
conduct and behavioin. If he had submitted to the indignity of com t- 
ing their favour, he tieasured up, on that account, the stiongei resent- 
ment against them, and was deterinmod to make them feel, in thoii 
tuin, the weight of his authority. Though he had often met with re- 
sistance and faction and obstinacy in the Scottish nobility, he returned 
no ill-will to that order; or lather showed them favour and kindness 
m England, beyond what reason and sound policy could well justify: 
but the ascendant which the presbyterian cleigy had assumed over 
him was what his monaichical piide could never thoroughly digest,* 

He dreaded likewise the popularity which attended this older of 
nien in both kingdoms. As useless austerities and self-denial are 
imagined, in many xeligions, to render us acceptable to a benevolent 
Being who cieatcd us solely for happiness, James icmaiked, that the 

^ ^ James ventured to say m his Basihcon Dojwn, puhhshed while he was m Scotland * * I 
protest before tlte gre tt (Jod, and wnce I am here as upon iny 'I'est tment, it w no pl.iee for 
me to hem .that yc shall never find with any Highland or Bordoror ThieveH, ghaterm* 
gnUitnde and more lies and vile penimes, than with ihes#* fan itu spiiits. And smllet not the 
*printii>lt tft them to btook your Luid * XC. James s Woiks, p. u»i 
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rustic seventy of these clctgymcn, and of their whole s^t, had given 
them, in the eyes of the jnultitudc, the appearance of sanctity and 
virtue* Strongly mchned himself to mirth an& wine and snorts of all 
kinds, he appiehencled their censure for his manner of life, free and 
disengaged* And, being thus averse, from temper, as well as policy, 
to the sect of puiitans, he was resolved, if possible, to prevent its farthei 
giowth m Kngland 

But it was the character of James’s councils, throughout his whole 
reign, that they were mnie wise and equitable in their end, than 
prudent and political in the means. Though justly sensible that no 
part of civil administration required gi eater caie or a nicer judgment 
than the. conduct of religious parties, he had not perceived that, in 
the same propoition as this practical knowledge of theology is requisite, 
the speculative ichnements m it are mean and even dangerous in a 
monarch* By enteimg realously into fiivolous disputes, James gave 
them an air of impoitance and dignity which they could not otherwise 
have acquiied ; and, being himsclt enlisted in the qiiaircl, he could no 
longer have recourse to contcmjit and iithcule, the only pi oper method 
of appeasing it. The Church of ICngland had not yet abandoned the 
rigid doctnnes of grace and piedestination : the puritans had not yet 
separated themselves fiom the chuich, nor openly renounced episco-» 
pacy. Tjjpugh the sphit of the paitics was considerably different, the 
only appearing subjects of dispute were cfjncernmg the cross in 
baptism, the ring in maniage, flie use of the surplice, ami the bowing 
at the name of Jesus. ThescT were the mighty quest^^ns which were 
solemnly agitated in the conference at Hampton Court between some 
bishops and dignified clergymen on the one hand, and some leaders of 
the puiitanical party on the others the king and his ministers being 
present (Fullers KccU^s. Hist.). t 

The puulans were heic so unreasonable as to complain of a partial 
and unfair management of the dispute: as if the search after truth 
were in any degioe the object of such conferences; and a candid 
indifTerence, so raic even among pn vale inquirers in * philosophical' 
questions, could evci be expected among pimces and prelates, ma 
^theological' controvciisy. The king, it must be confessed, from the 
beginning of the confcicnce (Jan. 4 ), showed the strongest propen- 
sity to the established chinch, anil fiequcntly inculcated a maxim 
which, though it has some foundation, 1 % to be received with great limi- 
tations,-— No Bishop, no Kino, The bishops, in their turn, were very 
liberal of their praises towards the loyal disputant; and the Archbishop, 
of Canterbury said, that ‘undoubtedly his majesty spake by the special 
‘assistance of God’s Spirit’ (Kennet, p 66$). A few alteiations m the 
liturgy were agreed to, and both parties separated with mutual 
dissatisfaction. 

It had frequently been the practice of the puritans to form cerWin 
assemblies, which they called ‘ prophesyings where alternately^ is 
moved by the spirit, they displayed their zeal m prayers and exl^^a- 
tions,and raised their own enthusiasm, as well as that of their 
to the highest pitch , from that social contagion, which has soj M TOy 
an influence on holy fervours, and fiom the mutual emulatiq%^^l'^ 
arose in those trials of religious eloquence. Such dangerous swiities 
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had been su-pj^ressed bjr Elizabeth} and the ministers in this conference 
mo^ed the king for theiyr revival But James sharply replied, ^ If yoir 
* atm at a Scottish presbytery, it agrees as well with monarchy as God 
‘and the devil There Jack and Tom and Will and Dick shall meet 
‘and censure me and my council Therefoie I reiteiate my former 
‘ speech : Le J^oi s^avisera. Stay, I pray, for one seven years before 
‘ you demand ; and then, if you find me grow pursie and fat, I may 
‘perchance hearken unto you. For that government will keep me in 
‘breath, and give me work enough^ (Fuller's Eccles, Hist). Such 
w^re the political considerations which determined the king in his 
choice among religious parties. 

The next .assembly in which James displayed his learning and elo- 
quence, was one that showed more spirit of liberty than appeared 
among his bishops and theologians. The parliament (March 19) 
was now ready to assemble ; being so long delayed on account of the 
plague, which had broken out in London, and raged to such a degree, 
that above 30,000 persons are computed to have died of it m a year ; 
though the city contained at that tunc little more than 150,000 
inhabitants. 

^The speech which the king made on opening the parliament fully 
displays his character, and pioves him to have possessed more know- 
and better parts, than prudence or any just sense of dci^irinn and 
^ prbpriety.^ Though few pioductions of. the age surpass this perform- 
ance either in style or mattei, it wants that majestic bievity and 
reserve which becomes a king m his addicsses to the gieat council of 
the nation. It contains, howcvei, a remarkable sti oke oi candour, where 
he confesses his too gicat facility in yielding to the solicitations of 
suitors (K. James's Woiks, pp. 495, 499). a iault which he promises to 
correct ; but which adhered to him, and distressed him, during the whole 
course of his reign. 

The first business in which the commons were engaged, was of the 
utmost impoitancc to the preservation of their privileges; and neither 
temper nor lesolution were wanting in their conduct of it. 

In former periods of the English goveinmont, the house of commons 
was of so small weight in the balance of the constitution, that little 
attention had been given, cither by the ciown, the people, or the house 
Itself, to the choice and continuance of the members. It liad been 
usual, after parliaments weic prolonged beyond one session, for tlie 
chancellor to exert a disci etionary aulhoiity of issuing new writs to 
supply the place of any members whom he judged incapable of attend 
mg, either on account of their employment, theii sickness, or other 
impediment This practice gave that minister, and cimseipumtly the 
prince, an unlimited power of modelling at pleasuie the representatives 
of the nation ; yet so little jealousy had it cre.ited, that the commons, 
of themselves, without any court influence or intngne, and contrary to 
1 some former votes of iheir own, confirmed it in the twcnty-tliird of 
ICIizabeth (Journ , Jan 19, 1580) At that tunc, though some mcml^ers, 
whose places had been supplied on account of sickness, having now 
recovered then health, appealed m the house, and claimed their seat, 
such was the authonty of the chancellor, that, merely out of respect to 

^ King James’s Works, pp 484, 485, etc ; Journ., March aa, 1603 , Keiiuct, p, {>68. 
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him, his sentence was adhered to, and the new members j^erc continued 
m their places Here a most dangerous prerogative was conferred on 
the Clown* but to show the genius of that age, or lather the channels 
in which power then ran, the crown put very little value on this autho* 
nt)r ; insomuch that two days afterwards, the chancellor, of himself, 
resigned it back to the commons, and gave them power to judge of a 
particular vacancy in their house. And when the question concerning 
the chancellor's new wuts was again bi ought on the carpet, towards 
the end of the session, the commons were so little alarmea at the pre- 
cedent, that, though they re-aclmitted some old members, whose seats 
had been vacated on account of slight indispositions, yet they con- 
firmed the chancellor’s sentence, in instances where the distemper 
appeared to have been dangerous and incurable (Journ,, Mar. i8, is§o*; 
also D’Ewes, p. 430). Noi did they proceed any farther, in vindication 
of their privileges, than to vote ‘that duung the sitting of parliament, 

* theie do not, at any time, any wnt go out for chusing or letuming any 

* member without the wanant of the house/ In Elizabeth’s reign, we 

may remark, and the reigns preceding, sessions of parliament were not 
usually the twelfth pait so long as the vacations; and duiing the latter, 
the chancellor’s power, if he pleased to exert it, was conhrmed, — at least 
left,— by this vote, as unlimited and imiestramcd as ever. i 

In a suHteequent parliament, the absolute authouty of the 
ejcertedr'fn a manner still more*open ; and began for the first dmtid 
give alarm to the commons. New writs having been issued by the 
chancellor, when there was no vacancy, and a controvefsy aii&ing upon 
that incident, the queen sent a message to the house, informing them 
that it were impertinent for them to deal in such matters. These ques- 
tions, she saul, belonged only to the chancellor; and she had appointed 
him to conlei with the judges, in order to settle all disputes with regti®*' 
to elections. The commons liad the courage, a few days after,' to vote, 

* That it was a most perilous precedent, where two knights of a county 

* were duly elccteil, it any new wut should issue out for a second elec** 

* tion, without Older of the house itself; that the discussing andad- 

* judging of this and such like dilteicnccs belonged only to the houses 

* and that thcie should be no message sent to the Lord Chancellor, not 

* so much as to inquire what ho had done ui the matter ; because it was 

* conceived to be a matter dcrojjatoiy to the power and privilege of the 
^ house' (D’Ewes, p 397). This is the most considerable, and almost 
only instance, of parliamentary liberty, which occius during the reign 
of that princess. 

Outlaws, whether on account of debts or dimes, had been declared 
by the judges (39 II. 6) incapable of enjoying a seat in the house, where 
they must themselves be lawgiveis; but this opinion of the Judges had 
been frequently over-iulcd. 1 find, however, in the case of Vaug!^ 
(Journ., Feb. S, 1580), who was questioned for an outlawry, that, haVi:fc^ 
proved all his debts to have been contracted by suretiship, and to 
been, most of them, honestly compounded, he was allowed, on 
of these favouiable circumstances, to keep his seat; which ji!^ % 
supposes that, otherwise, it would have been vacated, on aCd^^nt 
the outlawry/ 

^ In A subiequent parlbmAnt^ tlmtof tho sstb of theque«n, thdcommcmi, 
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When summoned this parliament, he issued a proclamation 

(Jan* ir, 1604; Rymei^ tom, xvu, p. 561)? in which, amon^ many 
general advices, which, like a kind tutor, he bestowed on his people, he 
strictly enjoins them not to choose any outlaw foi their lepiesentalive. 
And he adds, * If any person take upon him the place of knight, citi/en, 
^or biugess, not being duly elected, accoiding to the laws and statutes 
‘m that behalf piovided, and accoidmg to the purpoit, elfeet, and tiue 
^meaning of this our proclamation, then evciy jicison so oifending, to 
^ be fined or imprisoned for the same,' A pi oclamation hei e was plainly 
put on the same footing with a law, and that m so delicate a point its 
the right of elections , most alaimmg cu cum stances, had there not been 
reason to believe that this mcasuic, being cnteicd into so early in the 
king’s reign, proceeded moie fiompiecipitationand misUkc, than fiom 
any senous design of ihvading the privileges of paihamcnt.^ 

Sir Francis Goodwin was chosen mcmbci foi the county of Bucks ; 
and his return, as usual, was made into chancoiy, The ch.incollar, 
pronouncing him an outlaw, vacated his hc«it, and issued writs for a 
new election (Wmwood, vol ii , pp. ifi, 19). Sir John Fortescue was 
chosen in his place by the county; but the lust act of the house was to 
reverse the chancellors scnten<e, and icstme Sir Fi.im'isto his seal* 
At the king’s suggestion, the bids desiied a confeuuire on tht' .subject ; 
butweie absolutely icfusod by the commons, as the tjuestlfl?«i eiuiiely 
regaMed their own piivileges (Jouin., 26, r6o,j). 'Fhe commons, 
however, agiccd to make a icmonstiance to the king by ilu* mouth of 
their speaker, which they mamtamed that, though tlu^ letmns wen* 
by form made into chancciy, yet the sole light of )tulgm|» with reg.ud 
to elections belonged to the house itself, not to the i liaucellor (lourm, 
April 3, 1604)* James was not satisfuHl, and onhuvd *1 conference 
between the house and the jiul’cs, w*hose opinion in this case was 
opposite to that of the commons 'fhis conferenee, he h*iid, he com- 
manded as an aholute king,” an epithet, we aie apt to hUiigine, not 
vciy giatcful to English cais, but one to which they had ulrtsuiy betm 

cxpreshly voted, that a person mnlawecl mnjhtbc elctnrd p nOl lltif, as thf inaf 

ter had been much contested, the kinj; imi^lit think the vou* of tlie rumsc »u» l.uv, »»Hd ini),*hi 
esteem his own decision of more wenjlit than theirs Wc may •dsu suppose tli it he was not 
acquainted with this vote Queen Eluibcth, in hti speei h U» hm last p uliauieui, eotupl liiirU 
of their admitting outlaws, and lepiesents that rmuliw t of the house as a itjreat ihuse, 

^ The Duke of Sully tells us, that it wns a niaviin of fames, th.it no i»nm e, »u the lust ye » 
of his reiqn, should beqm any considerable uudetukiiu'. A masiui u isrmahle tn il .elf, ami 
very suitable to his cautious, not to sty tumd, th u.u tei 'I’lic faeihty witii \vlu» li he depaiietl 
from this pretention, is another proof th it his mo uuuk; w is inuoeent Uut h ul the pi iv»h‘^e i ot 
parliament been at that time exactly asicrtaimd, oi roy d pnw< i fullv Uiiuutl, nmld siuli a» 
imagination ever have been enteitauicd by him, as to think tint his ptoi laniatums tould 
rc)a;ulate narlumenUry elections? 

* Sir Cliai les Cornwallis, the kind’s ambass lUoi U Madrid, when ptessed by the Duke of 
Lerma to enter into a league with Spam, said to tint inuiisun : *'rhou«h lus lu pesty was an 
*aesoluU kinpf, and theicfoie not bound to give an u count to any, of his at turns, yet that 
^so gracious and regaidful n prince he was of the love ind contentment t»f his own stilijei ts, as 
* I assured myself he would not thmk it fit to do anything of so great t t»nset|uenf e without 
'acquamtmtr them with his intentions* Wuiwood, sul ii , p, -'an Su W.ikei Haleiythhas 
this passage in the preface to his History of the Woild * Chihp Ik, by stiong hiiul and 
'mam force, attempted to make himself not only an af>sohtfo wommh over tlie Nethcilaiuls, 
'like unto the kings and monarchs of Fnglaiul ind I'V.ame, bur, 'link like, to tienl umlri lus 
feet ill their natunl and fundamental Uws, privileges, and unient rights,' Wc meet with 
this passage in Sir John Davis’s question concerning impositions, p i6r, *'l'hus we see by 
' this comparison, that the King of Isnukiud doth hy bm his hute hngn upon his '»nbjet is, 
'when other princes and states do lay their he ivy loins upon then people. What i» the te.isott 
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somewhat aonistomotl from tlie mouth of IdUahetl*!*' (Camden, in 
Kennet, p. He added, ‘That all their* pi ivile}:s:es wcio deuved 
^fiom his giant, and hoped they would not turn them against him, 
(Jburn., Mai. 29, April 5, )r6o4); aboniiment which, from hei conduct, it is 
certain that pnneess had also entertained, and which was the reknmg 
principle of her courticis and ministers, and the spring of all her 
iulministration. 

The commons were in some perplexity. Their eyes were now 
opened, and they saw the consequence of that power which had been 
assumed by the chancellor, and to which their picdcccssors had, m 
stime instances, blindly submitted. * By this com sc/ said a member, 
‘the free election of the counties is taken a\va>, and none shall be 
‘ chosen but such as shall please the king and council Let us, there- 
‘fore, with foititudo, undci standing, and sincerity, seek to maintain 
‘our privilege. This cannot be consiiued any contempt in us, but 
‘inetelya mainlenance of common light, which our ancestors have 
‘lt‘ft us, and whh h it is just and lit foi us to liansmit to our posterity’ 
(Journ., Mar. 1604). * Anotliei said Hd. ibid.), ‘'This nuiy be called 
*a t/ifo mtfHtrto to sei/.e all mu libeitieh/ *A chantellm,’ added a 
thhd, ‘ by this cour.se, may call a pmliament consisting of wlmt persons 
‘he pleases. Any suggestion, by any person, m.iv be the cau^e of 

* semling^i new writ. It is come to this plain question, whether, the' 

‘ chanceryw pailiamenl ought#to have authority’ (Id. ihal, I 1 ' ^ 

Notwilhstamlmg this watchful spuitof libeity whlidt now appeared * 
m the commons, their deference for m.ijesty was s# great, that they 
appointed a committee to confer with the judges before the king ana » 
council Th(M*c tlie question of law began to appetir in James’s eyes a 
little mme doglulul than he hud hitheito imagined it} and in order to 

* of thiH Uifif'ft'inT ? Fu«n wlifiiPt' wfnHh ItT Assnifcttv mt fi fw ft Uin* rt*nt power or frero* 

ot Kmguul in .tN nltHuluu* i «is .my t^uipottr »r kiog m tno 

‘ wjnUI. aiul l\uU tiumy pu uiy,.iuvt s, »h ulr*«t t»» his t umn.* i ‘iikts m Uuvthy''» ciwe, my* s 
* *riut Uy the aunnit l.uvsof this ustlni, KiiKlmul is AwnhuMt* einjintt .uni motiarchyj and 
*th,atUckmK is iuitu hnl with pUn.uv mu mtue jmwei, puro^ttive, ftiid juusdictum, and ’ 

* IH suptrnic ttuvernur uver ill pr rsuiis w uhm this le ilm * hpt um i, spr ikiug uf Kumc arant* of * 
iho KukHhU kiiiKs trt tlie lush i mp4tnitums siys : * All whu it, th«m)»li .it the lime uf tlittir flr»t 
*iir,iut they were tulei.ihle, ,iml pet hups uu^mihle, yrt uuvv .ue must uuie.ismuihlt* and incon- 

* veuuMit, Ihit all these will etsily he tut uil, with the mu« iim puwet ul her imijciHty'* prero- 

* KftUve, whu h her uwn tp.uUf* ate nut tu he ph .uleil ui eiilDiMtl * ^ State of Ireland* 

p. t S yji eiht it7u6, The s,uue uutluu* m p lUUu, piupusr s .i pl.m t«u the « ivlli/.itian uf Ireland ; 
that tneiiueen shutihl tie, tie a piuvust tu.itshil ui evety ttmmv, whu miKhl nUe about with 
eight Ul ten followeis t» se.tu h t»t stiup^lers .itul v.iKrthumlH The last time he catcho* any. 
he may pumshlhem mure h|<htly, hy tlu stuiks, the seiuml time, hy wluppmuf j hut the third 
tune, he may hanx tin m. wuhwut tu il ui puieess, tm the iiist IkiukU. And he thtnk<i, that this 
aiuhurity m ty mure safely he entutsted tu the pruvust iit.ushal than to the sheiiflf, becauae 
the latter magistrate, having: a. prutit hy the est heats ut feluits, may he tempted to hang 
mnoeent persuns. Here a rc,d iihsulnte, ur tather desputie power h pointed out , and we may 
mfer ftom all these passages, either that the wurtl aMuto bore .1 ditiercnt aenne from what it 
dues It present, ur that men’s ideas of tlic Kiighsh.as well as Irish government, were tlien 
ddfcient. This latter mferenee seems juster. The word hemg derived from the French, bore 
always the same aense as m that language, An absolute moiwrehy m (.haries I.N answer to 
the mueieen propositions ts opposed tu a limited j and the Kmg uf Kngland is acknowledged 
imt tu be absolute. So much had matters changed even before the civil war. In Sir John 
Fuitesnie’s treatise uf absolute and limited monarchy, a book written in the reign of Edward 
the I Vih, the word itfmiutf i« taken in the same sense as at piesent ; and the government of 
Knghiml is also s.ud not to he uhsohite They were the princes of the house of Tudor chiefly, 
wiio imruduced that administration width hail the appearance of absolute government, The 
princes hcfire them were restrained by the barons, a» those after them by the houne of com- 
mons. 'i’he people had, properly apeaking, little liberty m either of theae ancient govemmei.t*t 
Imt least, in the more ancirnt. 
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extricate him^f with some honour, he proposed that both Goodwm 
and Foitescue should set aside, and a wnt be issued, by warraut of 
the house, for a new election. Goodwin gave his consent, and the 
commons embiaccd the expedient ; but in such a manneiv that while 
they showed their regaid for the king, they seemed for the tuture the 
free possession of then scats, and the light which they claimed, of 
judging solely m tlicir own elections and returns ^ 

A power like this, so essential to the excicisc of all their other 
powers, themselves so essential to public libeity, cannot fairly be 
deemed an encroachment m the commons j but must be legauled as 
an inherent privilege, happily rescued fiom that ambiguity which the 
negligence of some formei paihaments had thrown upon it. 

At the same time the commons, m the case of Sn Thomas Shirley, 
established their power of punishing, as well the peisons at whose 
Sint any member is arrested, as the otficeis who either aiicst oi detain 
him. Theii asserting of this privilege admits of the same icilection 
(Jouin., 6th and ytli May, 1604) 

About this pciiod, the minds of men thioughout Kuropo, especially 
in England, seem to have undcigonc a genoi.il, but insensible levolu- 
tion Though lettcis had been levivcd m the pieceding age, they 
were chiefly cultivated by those of sodentaiy ptofobsions j nor ha<l 
they, till now, begun to spicad themselves m any degree aiit'>ng men 
of the woild. Alts, both incchanic^j,! and hbeial, wete evoiy <lay 
receiving gicat mipiovcments. Navigation had extended itseli ovt‘r 
the whole glob© Tiavclhng was secuie and agieeible* and the 
general system of politics in Eiuope was become moie enlaiged .iiul 
* comprehensive. 

In consequence of this univoisal fennentation, the ideas of men 
enkuged themselves on all sides,* and the seveial constituent paits of 
the Gothic govcinmonts, which seem to have lain long inactive, 
began cvoiywheie to operate and encroach on each othei. On the 
continent, whcie the necessity ol discijdine had bi'gotUm slamhng 
aimies, the princes commonly established an imliniiteti authority, and 
ovci powered, by foicc 01 intugiie, the hlxuties of the petiple. In 
England, the love of ficedom, which, unless checked, llouiishes e\- 
tremcly in all libcial n.iturcs, acquued new foiee, and w.is legulaled by 
moie enlarged views, suitably to that cultivated undcM standing whnh 
became evciy day moie common among men of hath and education. 
A familial acquaintance with the precious remains ol antiquit > 
excited, m cvciy geneious bienst a passion foi a limited ctinstituiion, 
and begat an cmul.itioii of those manly vntucs, wliich the Gieek .uui 
i-voman authors, by such animating examples, as well as puthetu 
cxpi essions, 1 ccommend to us. The sevei e, though populai go\ einment 

> this pajh iment, winch showed so much spuit and mxid souse* m tlK* .lU.tu m{ rinnilwuc 
nj idc a i»tuint;c concession toilu. crown m then finuth session Tohv Mathe w n t m« inla r, icul 
been banished hy Older of the Council upou du ecUon from his majtsty 'Du paibaimut mm 
onlv ai f|uios( od in this .ubitini y piocccdini;^, but issued writs fvir a new cl< ^ turn Sm li aovu c * 
were they, as yet, in the pnnciplcs of Iibuty* fouin , Feb 14, Mattimws wav 

lamshcd by the* kincs on .account of bis chauKt* of rdmon to Popciy 'riu kuiK had an »i 
dulijt m e to thns< who h id been educated c it holies , but could not bt*ai the m w t tinvcils U 
was proliably the .animositv of tlie toinmons ajjamst the papists, wlurli made them aMiuicstc 
in this pi c( celt nt watlumt lelh < tinj? on tin c onsequcncei. ' The jealousy td hbcity, tbwiml 
roused, WMs nut vci thotutmhlyc thfjUieucd 
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«>f Kli^jibcth, had confined thi*? jising spiiit with^rf very narrow 
hounds ; but when a new and a Tmeign f.unil}%succceded to the throne, 
and a piince less dreaded and less beloved, symptoms immediately 
appeared of a more fiee and independent genius in the nation. 

Happily this prince possessed neither sufficient capacity to perceive 
the alteration, nor sufficient art and vigour to check it m its early 
advances. Jealous of regal, because conscious of little personal 
authority, he had established within his own mind a speculative sys- 
tem of absolute government, which few of his subjects, he believed, 
and none but traitors and lebels, would make any scruple to admit. 
On whichever side he cast his eye, evc^thing concurred to encourage 
his prejudices. When he compared himself with the other hereditary 
sovereigns of Eitiope, he imagined that, as ho bore the same rank, he 
was entitled to equal prerogatives} not considering the innovations 
lately introduced by them, and the military force by which their 
authoiity was suppoitod. In England, that power, almost unlimited, 
which had been exorcised for above a century, especially during the 
late reign, he asciibod solely to roy.il biith and title; not to the pru- 
dence and spirit of the monatdis nor to the eonjimcturcs of the times. 
Kveu the opposition which he had sliuggled with in Scotland encou- 
raged him .still farther in his favourite notions; while he there saw, 
that the^ame resistance which opposed regal authority, violated all 
law and order, and made wa)t either for the ravages of a barbarous 
nobility, or for the more intolerable insolence of seditious preachers. 
In his own person, therefore, he thought all legal powfi* to be centered, 
by an hcrcditaiy and a divine right; and this opinion might have 
proved dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty, had not the firmness of the 
persuasion, and its seeming evidence, induced him to tmst solely to 
Ins right, without making the smallest provision, cither of force or 
politic s, in order to support it. 

Such wcic the opposite dispositions of pailiamcnt and prince, at the 
commencement of the Scottish line ; difejmsitions just beginning to 
exist and to appear in the pailiament,^ but thoioughly established and 
openly avowed on the part of the piince. 

The hpnit ami judgment of the House of Commons appeared, not 
only in defence of their own privileges, but also in their endeavour, 
though at this tune m vain, to free trade fiom those shackles, which 
the high excited preiogative, and even, in this lespect, the ill-judged 
tyumny of Klizabcth had imposed upon it. 

* At that time, men of genms and of enlarfred minds hid Adopted the principles of liberty, 
wluUi were as yet, pietty iimth unknown n> the gonei.iUiy ot the people Sir Matthew Hale 
liAs ptiblihhed a remonstrance aRAUist the king’s <onduct t<»wAr<l the parliament dunng thi* 
SI ssion, ^i’hefemonstMino is drawn with great for< e of leasoumg and spirit of liberty, and 
WAS the pro<inction of Sir Fianeis Jkn on ami Su Kdwm Simlys, two men of the greatest parts 
And knowledge m KngUnd It is diAwn m the name of the commons; but as there is no hint 
of It m the journals, we must conclude either that the authort., sensible that the strain of the 
piec e was much beyond the principles of the age, had not ventured to present it to the house, 
or that It had been, for that reason, rejected. 'J’he dignity and authority of the commons are 
strongly insisted upon m this remonstrance , and it is then said, that their submission to the ill- 
treatment which they received during the latter part of Klisabeth’s reign, had proceeded from 
their tenderness towards her age and scv:. But the authors are mistaken m these fects. For 
the house leceived and submitted to as had treatment m the beginning and middle of that 
reign. 'J'he government was equ.illy arbitrary m Mary’s reign, in Edward’s, in Harry the 
Eighth’s and eleventh’s. And the farther we go back into history, though there might be more 
of A cm tarn iiregular kmd of liberty amon^ the barons, the commons were still of less authonty. 



X4 '^ hc Union of England and Scotland advocated^ 

James had already, of lus own accord, called in and annulled all the 
numcious patents lor si^ionopolics which had been giantcd by his 
pjedccessor, and which exticniely fettered cveiy species of domohtic 
inclustiy: but the exclusive companies still icmained; anothoi specks 
of monopoly, by which almost all foreign tuule, except that to France, 
was brought into the hands of a few lapacious cngiosscrs, and all ^ 
prospect of future im[)ioveincnt m comnicice was for ever sacnficod 1 
to a little tcmpoiaiy advantage of the sovereign* These companies, 
though aibitrauly elected, had earned then piiviloges so fai, that 
almost all the commcice of England was centered in London, and 
it appeals, that the customs of that port amounted to 1 10,000/* 
a year, while those of all the kingdom beside yielded only seventeen 
thousand (Journ., May 21, 1604) Nay, the whole trade of London 
was confined to about 200 citizens (Id ibid.J, who were easily enabled, 
by combining among themselves, to fix whatever puce they pleased 
both to the cxpoits and impoits of the nation. The committee ap- 
pointed to examine this cnoimous grievance,-— one of the greatest 
which we lead of in English Mot y,— insist on it as a hut well known 
and avowed, however conti at y to present icccived opinion, that ship- 
ping and seamen had sensibly decayed dining all the piecethng icign.^ 
And though nothing be moie common than complaints of the decay 
of ti ado oven duung the most fioiuishing peiiotLs, yet is tlli^s a con- 
sequence which might naUnally losult J^iom such ai but ary establish- 
ments, at the lime when the commeice ot all the olhei nations of 
Euiope, CM cpt tCial ol Scotland, enjoyed full hbeity and indulgence 
While the commons utie thus attempting to give hbeily to the 
Hading pait of the nation, they also endeavouied to fiee the landed 
piopcity irom the buithen of waidships (Jouin , June i, 1604), and to 
lemove those lomains 01 the feudal lenities, undei which the nation 
still laboined. A just rcgaul was shown to the crown in the conduct 
of this .ifTah ; noi w<i,s the remedy sought for consideied as a matttu 
of light, but nun ely of gi ace and favour. The profit winch the king 
leaped, both from wauls and fiom lespitc of homage, was estimated; 
and it was intended to compound for these pierogativcs hy a seeme 
.Old independent revenue. But .dtci some debates in the house, ami 
wune confeiences with the louls, the «ifiair was found to contain mtue 
liirKiiltics than could easily, at that time, be suunountedj and it was 
ot then bi ought to any conclusion 

The same fate attended an attempt of a like nature, to free tin* 

. ition fioni the biulhen of puiveyance. This preiogative had beem 
inch abused by the pin veyois (Ibid*, Apul 30, 1604) ; and the com- 
urns showed some intention to oUei the king fifty thousand pmnuls 
\eai foi the aboliiicm of it. 

Anuthei aflair of the utmost consec|ucncc was bi ought befoie the 
Miliameiit, wheie the commons showed a gicatei spiut of mdepen- 
K nee than any tine judgment of national inteiest. 1 he union of the 
VO kingdoms was zealously, and even impatiently urged by the Lmg 
^Ihid , Apul 21, May i, 1604, Pail* Hist, vol v., p 91), He jusU> 

• A lenion'.tMucc, from tlic Tumtv HtmsiS m tCw**, siys, that in ii ahuvt* t\v<*lvt* 
iftd tfjMll, thfj shipjiimt and tmnilKj ul t aiiivu m Kn,*l wkI Uu ayul dnuit i thatl Aiigh’sty** 
11 Jiifiy Fittiuc Slate nl i> i *8, iromSii Julm»C.x: tar’s (olltti May *t, 10*14* 
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nif^atdcd it as the peculiar felicity of his teign, that he^^Tiad teimmatcd 
the bloody animohiticb ot these hostile natioab, and had i educed the 
whole island under one goveininent, enjoying: ttanqiullity within itself, 
and security from all toieif^u invasions, lie hoped that, while his 
subjects of both kingdoms ledectcd on past disasters, besides regaid- 
ing his person a$ inlimtely precious, they would entertain the stiongest 
desire of seeming themselves against the icturn of like calamities, by 
a thoiough union of laws, pailuiments, and privileges. He consideicd 
not that this very leflection operated as yet in a contiaiy manner 
on men’s piejudiccs, and kept alive that mutual hatied between the 
nations which had been earned to the greatest extremities, and re- 
quired tune to allay it. The more iiigent the king appeared in pro- 
moting so useful a measure, the moie backward was the English 
pailiament in concuiiing with him; while they asciibcd his excessive 
real to that paitiality m favoiu of his ancient subjects, of which they 
thought that on other occasions they had loason to complain. Their 
complaibanrc fot the king, theieimo, earned them no faithei tlian to 
appoint foity-four English to meet with ihuty-one Scottish commis- 
bioncis, in order to deliberate concerning the teims of a union; but 
without any powci of making advances iovvaulb the cbtablibhment of 
it (loutn,, June 7, 1604; Kennet,p. 673). 

The spiut of indejicndence, and pcihaps, not bdtei judgment, 
appealed m the house of comumns, when the tpiestion of sup^JIy was 
bi ought befoie them, by some mcmbei.s attached to the couil. In vain 
was It urged that, though the king received a supply* v.'hich had been 
voted to Elizabeth, and which had not been collectctl bcToio her death, 
yet he found it burthened with a debt contracted by the queen, equal 
to the full amount of it ; that peace was not thorougfily concluded with 
Spain, and that Ireland was still expensive to him ; that on his journey 
fiom Scotland amidst such a concouise of people, and on that of the 
queen and loyal family, he had expcmled consideiable sums ; and that, 
as the courtieis had looked foi gi cater hbcialities fiom the prince on 
his accession, and had imposed on his geneious natuic, so the prince, 
in his tuin, would expect at the beginning, some ninik of duty and 
attachment ftom his people, and some consideration of lus necessities. 
No imptession was made on the House of Commons by these topics; 
and the majority appealed fully detci mined to lefuse all supply. The 
bin then of government, at that time, lay suipnsingly light upon the 
people; and that vciy icason, which to us, at this distance, may seem 
a motive of gcnciosity, was the real cause why the pailiament was, on 
all occasions, so remaikably fuigal and leseived. They were not, as 
yet, accustomed to open their purses in so liberal a manner as their 
successors, m cider to supply the wants of their soveieign; and the 
smallest demand, however requisite, appealed m their eyes unreason- 
able and exorbitant. The commons seem almost to have been 
desirous of reducing the crown to still farther necessities, by their 
refusing a bill sent down to them by the lords, for entailing the crown 
lands for ever on the king’s heirs and successors (Pari. Hist, vOL v., 

f i. 108). The dissipation made by Elizabeth had probably taught 
ames the necessity of this law, and shown them the advantage of 
refusing it. 



1 6 Spirit of Puritanism, Peace tvith Spain, 

In order to^spover a disappointment with rejsfard to supply, which 
might bear a bad constiuction both at home and abioad, James sent 
a message to the house (Jomn., June 26, 1604), m which he told them, 
that he desired no supply, and he was very foiwaid m refusing what 
was never offered him. Soon after (July 7th), he proiogued the 
parliament, not without discovenng, m his speech, visible maiks of 
dissatisfaction. Even so eaily in his reign, he saw reason to make 
public complaints of the restless and encioachmg spirit of the puritan- 
ical party, and of the malevolence with which they endeavoured to 
inspire the commons. Nor were his complaints without foundation, or 
the puritans without interest, since the commons, now finding them- 
selves free from the arbitrary government of Elizabeth, made applica- 
tion for a conference with the loids, and presented a petition to the 
king, — the purport of both which was to piocure, m favour of the 
puritans, a relaxation of the ecclesiastical laws ^ The use of the sur- 
plice, and of the cross in baptism, is there chiefly complained of ; but 
the remedy seems to have been expected solely from the king’s 
dispensing power (Pail. Hist., vol v., pp 98, 99, 100). In the papers 
which contain this application and petition, we may also see proofs 
of the violent animosity of the commons against the catholics, together 
with the mtolerating spiiit of that assembly.® 

This summer the peace with Spam was (August 18th) finally con- 
cluded, and was signed by the Spanish ministers at London (Rymer, 
tom XVI , p. 585, etc ). In the confercifccs pievious to this tieaty, the 
nations were found to have so few claims on each othci, that, exct‘pt 
on account of the suppoit given by England to the Low Count! y pro- 
vinces, the war might appeal to have been continued moic on account 
of personal animosity between Philip and Kluabeth, than any con- 
trariety of political mtciests between thcii subjects* Some articles 
m the treaty, which seemed picjudicial to the Dutch commonwealth, 
were never executed by the king , and as the Spaniards made no com- 
plaints on that head, it appealed that, by secret agi cement, the king had 
expressly reserved the power of sending assistance to the nollanders.® 
The constable of Castile came into England to lalify the peace; and, 
on the part of England, the Eail of Ilcrttoid was sent into the Low 
Countries for the same puiposc, and the Earl of Nottingham, high 
admiral, into Spain. The tram of the lattci was numerous and splen- 

* Ln Boclene, tha Frencli ambassador, says, that the hf)tise of commons was romiiosrd 
moiftly of pununs,— vol i., p 8 t. 

* This parlnment passed an act of recognition of the kinia;’s title m the most 'tmple teims 
They recognised and acknowledged that, iminrdntely upon the dissolution and dot m e t f 
IShrabeth, late Queen of England, the imperwUiown theioof did, by iiibount liutluiv'bt uul 
lawful and undoubted stu cession, descend and come to his most eve client mate tv. is !>eimi 
hneallyinistly, and lawfully next and sole heii of the blood loyd of tins le dm i jaimsl , 
<ap r The Puritans, though then prev dent, did not think nropei to dispute this guat «ou 
stitutional Twint In the recognition of Queen hli/ibeth, the pailiameut d< tints that the 
nueoii’s highness is, and in vciy deed and of most mere nglit ought to be, by tin laws ol 

and by the, laws and statutes of this realm, our most lawful and iightful snv< leigr luge kitiy 
and queen, etc It appeals thin, that if King James’s dtvnfv be not meiuioned by jnii 
li unent, the omission came meiely fiom chance and because that phr ise* did not oet ur to tin 
eoinpile*r of ib<' rei ognition . liis title being plainly the same with tn U ut hi6. piedei essor, who 
was allowed to liave a divine right 

^Wmwooii, vnl ii , pji 517, ei aiih In this respect JanicsS peace was more honourable 
than tint whuli Tlcnry IV himself made with Spun This lattci prmee stipulated md to 
as 1st the I hitch , and the supplies which he secretly scut th« m weic in dirci t contra vt ntitm 
to tlic treaty 
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-did, and the Spaniaids, it is said, were exti^niely surpiised, when 
they beheld the blooming* countenances and graceful appearance of the 
Knglish, whom their bigotiy, inllamcd by the pnestb, had repiesented 
*ib so many monsters and infeinal demons. 

Though ICngland, by means of her naval foice, was perfectly secure 
dining the latter years of the Spanish war, James showed an impatience 
to put an end to hostilities ; and, soon after his accession, before any 
terms of peace were conceited oi even pioposed by Spam, he recalled 
all the letters of marque (June 23rd, 1603), which had been granted 
by Queen Elizabeth Archduke Albeit had made some ’advances of a 
like nature (Grotii Annal hb. 12), which invited the king to take 
this friendly step. But what is remarkable, — in James’s proclamation 
for that purpose, he plainly supposes that, as he had himself, while 
King of Scotland, always lived in amity with Spain, peace was attached 
to his pel son, and that mciely by his accession to the ciown of Eng- 
land, without any ai tides of treaty or agreement, ho had ended the 
wai between the kingdoms.^ 'Fins ignoianco of the law of nations 
may appe.u burpiLsing in a piince who was llmty-six yeais of age, 
and who had ungned fioin his infancy, did we not consider that a 
king of vScoilind, who lives in dose fiiendship with England, has few 
transactioi^ to manage with foieign pnnees, and has little opportunity 
of acquuing ex])euenee. Unliappily lor James, his timidity, his pre- 
judices, his mdolenre, his love of amusement,— puiticulaily of hunting, 
to which he was much addicted,— cvoi prevented him frtwn making any 
pi ogress id the knowledge m practice of foreign politics, and in a 
little time diminished that regaul which all the neighbouring nations 
had paid to England dm mg the reign of his predecessor.* 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Cunpowder compinitv* — A parliammL—T^iuc hiioixt Spain and 
the United Proviun's, -yi pai liamenL--- Death of the FnnUi 
Arminkumnu^Statc oj h eland* 

Wk arc now to i elate an event, one of the most mcmoiablc that 
history has conveyed to ijostcrity, and containing at once a singular 
proof both of the stiongth and weakness of the human mindj its 
widest dcpaitiue fi om nioials, and most steady attachment to religious 
prejudices. ’Tis the Gunjamder 7 >eai»on of which I speak , a fact as 
certain as it appeals inci edible. 

The Roman Catholics had expected great favoui and indulgence on . 
the accession of James, both as he was descended fiom Maiy, whose 
life they behoved to have been sacrificed to then cause, and as he 
himself, m his caily youth, was imagined to have shown some par- 
tiality towards them, which nothing, they thought, but interest and ne- 
cessity had since restrained. It is pretended, that he had even enWed ' 
into positive engagements to tolerate their religion, as soon as he 

* S«e proclamations dunng the first seven years of King James, Winwood, vol. h , p, 65. 

»Mem. de la Bodene, vol. i., pp, 64, x8i, *95, 317, 303, vobiu, pp, 344, 978, 
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sliodd moun^the throne of England; whether theii credulity had in* 
terpreted xn this sense ^oxne obliging expxessions of the kingS, or that 
he had employed such an aitifice m oicler to render them lavoui.ible 
to his title, ^ very soon they discovered their niibtako ; and weu* at 
once surprised and eniaged to find James, on all occUvsions, express 
his intention of strictly executing the laws enacted against them, ami 
of pel severing in all the rigoious measures of ICh/abeth. Catesby, a 
gentleman of good paits and of an ancient family, first thought of a 
most extraordinary method of revenge , and he opened lus intention 
to Percy, a descendant of the illustrious house of Northumbeiland* 
In one of their conversations with regard to the distressed condition of 
the catholics, Percy having bioken into a sally of passion, and men* 
tinned assassinating the king, Catesby took the oppoitunity of reveal- 
ing to him a nobler and moie extensive plan of treason, which not only 
included a sure execution of vengeance, but afforded some hopes of 
restoring the catholic religion m England. *In vain,' said he, * would 
‘ you put an end to the king's life he has chikhen who would succeed 
^both to his crown and to his maxims of goveimncnl. In vain would 
‘you extinguish the whole royal family: the nohihtv, the gentry, llie 
‘pailiament, are all mfcctcd with the samoheu\sy, and eoukl iaise to the 
‘throne aiiothci punce and anothei family, who, bcsiclcs their h.itieil lo^ 
‘ our religion, would be animated with levcngc ioi the tiag?cal death of 
‘their predecessors. To sene any good puiiiose, we must (lest toy at 
‘one blow, tl^c king, the loyal family, the loids, the commons ; and 
‘bury all our enemies m one common nun. JIappiIy, they ate all 
‘assembled on the fast meeting of the pailiamcnt ; *uul alioid us the 
‘oppoitunity of gloiious and useful vengeance. Che.it piepaiatimis 
‘ will not be icquisito. A few of us combining, may run a mine below 
‘the hall m which they meet ; and, choosing the veiy moment when the 
‘kmg haiangues both houses, consign ovot to destruction these deter- 
‘ mined foes to all piety and leligion, Meanwhile, we ourselves standing^ 
‘aloof, safe and unsuspected, shall triumph in being the instruments of 
‘ Divine wrath, and shall behold with pleasme those saciilegious walls, 
‘ m which were passed the edicts for pioscnbing our Church and butcluu 
‘mg her childicn, tossed into a thousand fiagnienls ; while their iin 
‘pious inhabitants, meditating, peilups, still new poisecutions against 
‘ us, pass fiom flames above to flames below, thci e for evei to t'luluu' tlu* 

‘ torments due to their offences' (Hist of the (hinpowdei I'teasonJ 
Percy was charmed with this piojcct of Catesby; and they agjet‘d 
to communicate the mattci to a few moie, and among tlu* u*st to 
Thomas Winter, whom they sent ovei to Flanders m quest ol s, 

an offlcei in the Spanish stnvice, with whose zeal and coinage tlu7 
were all thoioughly acquainted When they enlisted any new con 
spnator, in cider to bind him to secrecy, they always, togeduu wdth an 
oath, cmijloyecl the communion, the most saciccl lite of their religion 
(State Trials, vol. i., pp. 190, 198, 210) And it is rem.ukablc that no 
one of these pious devotees cvei cntci tamed the least compunction with 
legal d to the cruel massacic which they piojected of whatever was 
great and eminent m the nation. Some of them only weie startled by 
the icflcction, that of necessity m.my c.atholus must be present, as 
* State Trialb, vel ii , pp, aoi, aua, 003 , WjuwuoU, vul, a , p, 49, 
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spcctatois or attcnclints on the kinjj, or tin having; scats in the house 
of pecib; but Tesmond, a jesuil, and (hunet, s>uV‘nor of that older in 
England, lomovcd these sciuplesj and showed them how the interests 
of religion lequircd that the iimoccnt should lioie be sacnliccd with 
the guilty. 

All this passed in the spring and summer of the year 1604, when the 
conspuatois also hired a house in Pcicy’s name, adjoining that in 
which the paihament was to assemble. Towaids the end of that year 
they began theii opeiations. That they might be less interrupted, and 
give less suspicion to the neighbouihood, they earned in a store of pro- 
visions with them, and never desisted from their laboiu. Obstinate la 
their purpose, and confiimed by passion, by principle, and by mutual 
exhortation, they little fcaicd death in compaiison 01 a disappointment; 
and, having piovided arms, together with the instruments of iheir 
labour, they icsolvcd theic to pensh in case of a discovciy. Their 
peiscvciance adv.inccd the woik; and they soon pietced the wall, 
though three yards in thickness; but on aiipioaclimg the othei side, 
they weie somewhat stuitled at luMiing a noise, which they knew not 
how to account foi. Upon iiKiuuy, they found that it came from the 
vault below the house oi lends; that a maga/ineof coals had been kept 
there; and that, as the coals were sellmg oh, the vault would be let to 
the highest Judder. The oppmtunity was immediately scued; the 
place hired by Percy; thnty-six bairels of powder lodged in it; the 
whole covered up with ftiggots and billets; tlic doors #)f the cellar 
boldly flung open, and everybody admitted, as if it contained nothing 
dangerous. 

Confident of success, they now began to look forwaid, and to plan 
the lemaining pan of then project. The king, the queen, Prmce 
Jiemy, weio all expected to be picsent at the opening of parliament. 
The duke, by leason of his tender age, would be absent; and it was 
resolved that Perry should seiiic him oi assassinate hun. The Piinccs'? 
Elwabcth, a child likewise, was kept at Loid llainngton’s house at 
Warwickshire; and Sit ICvcraid Digby, Rookwood, (I i ant, being let 
into the conspiiacy, cng<iged to assmnble thou fncncls on pretence of 
a hunting mutch, and seizing that pnneess, immediately to proclaim 
her queen. So tianspoilod were they with lage against ihcii aclvei- 
saries, and so chaimed with the prospect of revenge, that they foigot 
all care of their own safety; and ti listing to the general confusion 
which must lesult from so unexficcted a blow, they foresaw not that 
the fury of the people, now umestrained by any authority, must have 
turned against them, and would probably have satiated itself by an 
universal massacre of the catholics 

The day, so long wished for, now appioachcd on which the parlia- 
ment was appointed to assemble. The dreadful secret, though com- 
municated to above twenty poisons, had been religiously kept during 
the space of near a year and a half No remorse, no pity, no fear cf 
punishment, no hope of xeward, had as yet induced any one conspir- 
ator, either to abandon the enterpiise, 01 make a discovery of it. Tte 
holy fury had extinguished in their breast every other motive ; and it 
was an indiscretion at last, pioceeding chiefly from these very bigoted 
prejudices and partialities, which saved the nation. 



20 Discovery of the Plot Capture of Fawhs, 

Ten days^before the meeting of parliament, Lotd Montcaglc, a 
catholic, son to L6rd Moiley, received the following letter, which had 
been delivered to his seivant by an unknown hand My hinl, out of 
^the love I bear to some of youi fuends, 1 have a can* of your preser- 
vation. Therefoie I would advise you, as you tender your hie, to 
devise some excuse to shift off your attendance at this pailniment 
For God and man have concuried to punish the wickedness of this 
*time And think not slightly of this adveitiscmcntj but retire your- 

* self into your country, wheie you may expect the event m safety. 
^ Fof though there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I say, they will 

* receive a terrible blow this pailiament, and yet they shall not sec who 

* hurts them This counsel is not to be contemned, because it may do 
^you good, and can do you no haim, for the danger is past as soon 

* as you have burned the letter And I hope God will give you the 
^ giace to make good use of it, unto whose holy protection I commend 

* you' (K. James's Woiks, p. 227) 

Mont eagle knew not what to make of this letter ; and though inclined 
to think It a foolish attempt to fughton and iicliculc him, he jiulgcd 
xt safest to cany it to Loid Salisbiuy, societal y of slate* Though 
Salisbuiy, too, was inclined to pay little attention to it, he tlioughl 
proper to lay it before the king, who came to town a few days alter* 
To the king it appealed not so light a mattei ; and froi# the seiious, 
earnest style of the Icttci, he conjectmed that it implied soinetluug 
dangerous atjd important A teiuble blow, and yet the aulhois ton- 
cealed, a dangci so sudden, and yet so gieat; llu'st* cuetunslanceh 
seemed all to denote some contrivance by gunjiowder; aiul it wan 
thought advisable to inspect all the vaults below the houses of pailin- 
nient This caic belonged to the Latl of Suffolk, loul chambcilam, 
who purposely delayed the search till the day before the meeting of 
pailiament. He icmarkcd those great piles of wood and faggots, 
which lay in the vault under the upper house ; and he cast his eye 
upon Fawkes, who stood in a dark corner, and passed himself for 
Percy's seivant That daring and determined courage, whicli so much 
distinguished this conspiratoi, even among those heioes in villany, 
was fully painted in his countenance, and was not passed unnoUct'd 
by the chamberlain (Ibid., p 229). Such a quantity also of tuel ha 
the use of one who lived so little m town as I'cicy appeaietl a little 
extraoidinaiy (Id. Ibid.); and upon coinpaung all mh umst.uites, 
it was resolved that a moie thoiough inspection slumld be made. 
About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a justice of the peace, was sent 
with piopei attendants, and bcfoie the dooi of the vault, lualing 
Fawkes, who had just finished all his prcpat.Uions, he immediately 
seized him, and turning over the faggots, dibcovcied the powder, 'fhe 
matches and eveiythmg piopcr for setting hie to the tram were taken 
m Fawkes's pocket; who, finding his guilt now appaient, and seeing no 
refuge but m boldness and despan, expicssccl the utmost u*gu‘t that 
he had lost the oppoitunity of filing the powdoi at once, and of swetl- 
ening his own death by that of his enemies (Ibid., p. 230). Heftm* tin* 
council he displayed the same mlicpid fumness, mixed even with scorn 
and disdain, refusing to discover his accomplices, and showing no 
concern but foi the failure of the enteipuse (Wmwood, vol. ii,, p. J73). 
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This obstinacy lasted two or tluec days; but bcinij coa^ned to the 
Towoi, left to reflect on his guilt and uangei, Ji4cl the lack being jubt 
shown to him, his courage, fatigued with so long au elfoit, and unsup- 
])orted by hope 01 boriety, at last failed him; and he nuule a full 
discoveiy of all the conspnators (K* James’s Woiks, p 231)* 

Catesby, Peicy, and the other criminals, who were in London, though 
they had hcaid of the alarm taken at a kttei sent to Monteagle, 
though they had heaul of the chambei lam’s search, yet were resolved 
to pcisist to the utmost, and never abandon their hopes of success,^ 
But at last, hcaimg that Fawkes was anested, they huuied down to 
Waiwickshirc; whcio Su Evciaid Digby, thinking himself assured 
that success had attended his confedoiates, was alicady in arms, m 
Older to sci/c the Pnneess Eli/abeth She had escaped into Covcntiy ; 
and they weic obliged to put themselves on then defence against the 
countiy, who weie laised fiom «ill qiiaitcis, and ainu'd by the shciifT* 
The conspiiiitois with all then *itten(Lints, luwcr exceedetl the number 
of eighty poisons; and being huiroumlod on eveiy side, could no 
longtM enteihun hopes eilhet of pu'vailing 01 esc,iping» Having 
tlieidoic eonlessed thems(‘lves, ,md us eived absoluimn, they boldly 
jnepiued foi iIiMth, and lesohed to sell iheii lives .is cleai us possible 
to llie assailants^ But cviii this miseiable <*onsoIation was denied 
them. Som^iof their powdm* look 1111% ami disabh‘d them foi ilefeutc.'* 
The peopli* lushetl in upon them. ^ Peiey and t atesbv ueie killed by 
one shot. Digby, Rookuood, Winter, ami others, lieuig takmi pusoneis, 
wcie tried, confessed then guilt, and ilied, as well as f 4 unet, hy the 
liamls of the executionei, Notwithstanding this hoind cuiue, the 
bigoted catholics were so devoted to (»ainet, th.it they fancied initaoleH 
to be wiongjit liy lus bloo<l (Wmwood, vok ik, p. 300); ami m Spain 
he was legauled as a maityi (hi, Ibid,). 

Neithei hatl the (Usp<‘iate foituneof the conspiratous urged them to 
this enterpuse, nor had tlu‘ foimet juotligaey of their lives ptepared 
them foi so gusit a dime. Betoie that audacious attempt, then* 
conduct sivms in geneial to be liable to no lepio.iuli. Catesby’s 
(hai.utoi h.ul eiunkcl Inin to such legaul, that Kookwood and Digbv 
weie setluced by liunr implicit tiust m his judgment, and llu‘) dcolaied 
tliat fiom tlie motive alone of fiumdslnp to lum, they weie leady on 
any octasion to have sat iilued then lives (Slate 'riials, vok i., p. 2 oi)» 
J)igby himself was as liighly esteemed and beloved as any man in 
England, and he had btvn paiticulaily honoured with the good opinion 
of t^ucen iCluabeth (Alhen. ().v , vok n., iol. 254). It was bigoted sscul 
alone, the most absuul of piejudiees masked with UMson, the most 
cnmmal of passions coveud with tiio appeal mice of duty, - which 

1 Some liistorians Inve inint>in<'r1, tint thckiijjj: h.wl secret jntcUigfni.e of tlic toinpmvcy, and 
tint the ktm t<> w.in wijttcu by lusduetnou, m oidu to obtain the pr.useoipene- 

tr.ttion ni the plot Dut the known Cuts icfute tins supposiuon. That letter, 

bcuiK' oommuuly Cilkoil ol, iniLht n atn illy have m\v.n in d.um to the conspiratoi s, and made 
them contrive their es< ipt* The visit of the loid chambeiUm ought to have had the same 
effect. In short, u ippi.us, tli.it nobody was inesKdor mtiuired after, for some days, till 
Fawkes disco vtitd the n imts of ilit tonspn.aois We miy infer, however, from a letters 
WiuwoodS Mcmoii.ils, vol, u , p 171, that Sabsbuiy’s stgai ity led the king m Im conjectttresi 
and that the munstu, like au artful toiirtiei, gave hismastu the i»rais»|i of the whole dwt<. 
covery 

* State Trial 1, vol. i., p. nQy , Discourse of the Manner, eta, pp. <59, 70* 
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sedated fhem into measures that were fatal to themselves, and had so 
nearly proved fatal to.their country.^ 

The Lords Moidaunt and Stoiuton, two catholics, were fmed, the 
the former 10,000/, the latter, 4000/., by the Stai-chambn, because 
their absence nom pailiament had begotten a suspicion of thcii Ijcing 
acquainted with the conspiracy. The Eail of NoUhuiubeilaml wa'> 
fined 30,000/., and detained several ycais piisoncr m the Towci, 
because, not to mention other grounds of suspicion, he had adniittod 
Percy into the number of gentlemen pensioneis, without his taking the 
I'equisite oaths (Camden in Kennet, p. 692). 

The king in his speech to the parliament observed that though 
leligionhad engaged the conspiiatois in so criminal an attempt, yet 
ought we not to involve all the Roman Catholics in the same guilt, 
or suppose them equally disposed to commit such enoimous baibanties. 
‘Many holy men,^ he said, ‘and our ancestors among the lest, had 
‘been seduced to concur with that Church m hei schoListic doctiines, 
‘who yet had never admitted her seditious pimciplcs concerning^ the 
‘ pope's power of dethroning kings 01 sanctifying assasbination. The 
‘ wrath of Heaven is denounced against ciimcs, but innocent cirormay 
‘obtain Its favour, and nothing can be more hateful than the unclnuit- 
‘ ablcness of the puiitans, who condemn alike to eternal toimcnls, even 
‘the most inoffensive paitisans of popciy. Foi lus paff*,’ he added, 
‘that conspuacy, however atiociou^, should ncvci altei m the lt‘ast 
‘his plan of government ; while with one hand he pmiisliecl gmJt, with 
‘the other IC would still suppoit and piotcct innocent e' (K. fames’s 
Woiks, pp 503, 504). Aftci this speech he pioioguetl the piuluuuent 
till the 22nd of Januaiy 

The modeiation, and, I may say, magnanimity, of the king, imme- 
diately aftei so nanow an escape fiom a most detestable conspiracy, 
was nowise agiecablc to his subjects. Their animosity tigain&t popeiy, 
even before this pi evocation, had risen to a gieat pitch, and it hail 
perhaps been moie puulent m James, by a little dissimulation, to have 
conformed himself to it His theological Icauimg, conlirmed by dis- 
putation, had happily fixed his judgment in the proiestant iaiLh, yet 
was his heart a little biassed by the alluicments ol Romo, and hi' had 
been well pieced if the making of some advances could liavo eltcctod 
an union with that ancient mothci -chinch, lie stiove to a])ate the 
aciiniony of his own subjects against the lehgiou of thou lathers, he 
became himself the object of then difhdcnco and avoision. Whatevci 
mcasmes he embiaccd, m Scotland to mtioduco piolacy, in Fngl.uui to 
cnfoice the aiithoiity of the Established Chinch, and suppoit its ntc'5 
and ccicmomcs, wcie mtcipictcd as so many steps towaids ]Jopeiy, 
and’wcie lepiescirted by the puiitans as symptoms ol idohitiy uml 
superstition Ignoiant of the consequences, 01 unwilling to saculice 

^ Bigby, after his condemnation, said m a lettci to his wife • ' Now for niy mtontion, lot me 
'tell you, that if I had thought there hud been the Icist sm in the plot, 1 would not h.iui 
^ be*en of it for all the woild , ind no othei t luse chew me to Iri/ ud mv fmtune and lih*, but 
/e il to God’h religion * He expresses his suipuse* to heai that any eathulu j> had eondi miied 
It ^ Duiby s Papeis, published by Secret uy Coveiitiy 

* U he parliament, this session, p issed an aet obliging cveu y on< to t the the* Oi^ith of allogjam o ; 
a very model ite* test, smee it cleeide*d no < onttovi i ted points bttwmilhe* two i<*hj.'ioii., tml 
only engaged the pel sons who took it to abjtiie the pope‘’s powei of dethroning kmus, 
Jame'h’i> Woiks, p J50 
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to politics his inclination, which he called his conscience, he pci severed 
in the same mcasuies, and p;,\vo tiust and jjn^ieunent almost indilfcr- 
cntly to his catholic and jirotesttint sulijccts, And iindinj^ his person, 
as well as his title, less obnoxious to tlu‘ Clnnch of Rome than those 
of Elizabeth, he jjradually a])ated the liijoin* of those laws which had 
been enacted against that chutch, and which weie so accojitable to his 
bij^otcd subjects. But the efiects of these dispohitions on both sides 
became not veiy sensible till towaids the conclusion of his leign. 

At this time James bcems to have possessed the affections even 
of his English subjects, and m a tolciabie degiec their esteem and 
legal d. Hithcito their complaints weie chiefly levelled against Ins 
too great constancy in Ins eaily fucndships, — a quality which, had it 
been attended with moic economy, the wise would have excused, and 
the candid would even peiliaps have applauded llis paits, which 
wcie not despicable, and Ins learning winch was gieat, being highly 
extolled by Ins coiutieis <uid gowiniien, and not yet tiled in the 
manngement of any delicate aflaiis, foi which he was until, laised a 
high ulea of him in the woild, uoi was it always ihiough flattery or 
insinceiity that he rcTcivetl the title of the .senond Solomon. A report 
wlmh wMs suddenly spie.ulj.ihout tins time, of his being assassinated, 
visibly hljurk a gieat consteiu.ition into all oiileis of men (Kennet, 
p. 676). Xhe commons also abated, tins session, somewhat of their 
evccbsivc Tuigality, ami guinted him an aid p.iy.dde in four years, 
of tluee subsidicb and six iitteeuths, which Sli J'‘innns Bacon said 
in the house (Journ., hlay 20th, 160O), might amount to Jil^out 400,000/. j 
*ind for once the king and paihanunit juited m fiiendship and good 
hununm The hatred winch the catholics bo visibly bore him, gave him 
at this time an additional value in the eyes of his people, The only 
(tmsuleiable ])Oint in which the commons mcuiied his displeasure, was 
by discoveiing then constant good-will to the piuitans, in whose favour 
they desiied a conference with the loids (Ibkl, Apiil 5th, 1606) j 
which was 1 eject <'d. 

The chief ah, in tiansncted nexl session (Nov. iS) was the intended 
union of the two kingdoms (Kennet, p. 676). Nothing could exceed 
the king^s passion and steal foi this noble entei pi ibe, but the pailiament^s 
piejuchce and leluclanee against it. Thcio lennun two excellent 
sjieeches m favour of the union, which it would not be improper to 
compaic togjaher. that of the king (K, James’s Works, p, 509), and 
that of Sir h'lancis Bacon, 'J'hose who atlect m everything such an 
extreme contempt for james, will lie suipiisedto find that his discourse, ‘ 
both foi good reasoning and elocjuenl composition, approaches very 
near that 0/ a man who wms undoubtedly at that time one of the 
gi catest goniubcs in Em opc. A few ti 1 vial indiscretions and indecorums 
may be said to charactcn.se the haianguc of the monarch, and mark 
n for his own. And in gcncial, so open and avowed a declaration 
an favoui of a measure, wdiile he had taken no care by any precaiUwi 
01 intngue to ensure success, may safely be pronounced an indis- 
ciction But the art of managing pailiamcnts by private interest or 
‘Cabal, being found hitherto of little use or necessity, Wd not as yet 
become a pait of English politics In the common course of affairs, 
goiernmcnt could be conaucted without their assistance, atid when 
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their concurrence became necessary to the measures of the crown, it 
was generally speaking, ^except m times of gicat faction and discontent,, 
obtained without much difficulty. 

The king^s influence seems to have rendered the Scottish parliament 
cordial in all the steps which they took towaids the union. Though 
the advantages which Scotland might hope fiom that moasnic were 
more considei able, yet were the objections too, with legaid to that 
kingdom, moie striking and obvious The benefit which must have 
resulted to England, both by accession of sticngth and scciinty, was 
not despicable, and as the English were by far the gi eater nation, 
and possessed the seat of government, the objections, either fiom 
the point of honour or from jealousy, could not leasonably have any 
place among them The English paihament, indeed, seem to have 
been swayed merely by the vulgai motive of national antipathy. And 
they persisted so obstinately in then piejndices, that all the cffoits for 
a thorough union and incoipoiation ended only in the abolition of the 
hostile laws foimeily enacted between the kingdoms.^ ^ 

Some precipitate steps which the king, a little nftei his accession, had 
taken, in oidcr to piomotchisfavomite pi eject, had been hei e ohsei ved 
to do moie injuiy than scivice. Fiom his own authoiity lie had 
assumed the title of King of Gioat Biitain, and hud cpiaiteied the 
arms of Scotland with those ot England, in all coins^ flags, and 
ensigns. He had also engaged the judges to iiuike a dcclaiation, that 
all those who, after the union of the ciowns, should be bom in eillua 
kingdom, wei ^ foi that leason alone natuiali/ed in Imlh, 'I his was 
a nicte question, and accoiding to the ideas of those limes, sust ^ plibhj 
of subtile reasoning on both sides The king was llu‘ same; the 
pailiaments weie diifeicnt Toiendei the peojih* tlnuefoie the same, 
wo must suppose that the sovcuugn autlionty lesidisl rhieflv in the 
prince, and that these populai assenil>li<‘s weie lalhei insiitiiled tcj 
assist with money and advice, than endowed with any eonti oiling 
or active powers in the govei ament. ‘ It is evident,’ says liar on in Ins 
pleadings on this subject, ‘that all othei commonwealths, monaiehies 
‘ only excepted, do subsist by a law piecedent. For wheie authoiity 
‘ IS divided amongst many otficeis,— aiuUhey not peijietual, but annual 
‘or tcmpoiaiy, and not to icccivc then authoiity but by elt'dion, anti 
‘certain persons to have voices only in that election, and the like, 
‘these aie busy and cuiious ftames, which of necessity do jmsupposo 
‘a law piecedent, wiitten oi unwiitton, to guide and tluect them; 

‘ but in monai chics, cspeciallyheieditaiy, that is when seveial f.mnhes 
‘oi lineages of peojile do submit tlieinsehes to oiu^ line, iinjuMial or 
‘royal, — the submission is moie natuial and simple, wlueh afttawaids 
‘bylaw subsequent is pcifected, and made moie foimal; 1ml that 
‘isgiounded upon natuie’ (ilacon’s Woiks, vol iv,, jip, itjo, 191, i‘dil. 
I73<^) it would seem fi om this icasoning, that the idea of a her edibn y, 
limited monai chy, though implicitly supposed m many public liansat - 

^ The commons were even so averse to the union, that they had c omptum U in the former 
session to the laids, of the Disbop of iJristol, toi wutniiiir a hook in favmn of it ; .m<l the* 
prelate w is olilij^cd to in ikt suhniissions for this ollcnce I he < uim* imjmit <1 to him st cm . lo 
have ronsistcil in his tn Uinj^ of i suh|oct which lay before tin jMihaun lit. buUtilt iioiiuifc 
bad they as yet of gciicial hbeity ' Pul liist , vuf v, pp. loy, no 
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tions, had scarcely ever, as yet, been expressly formed by any English 
lawyer or politician. ^ 

Except the obstinacy of the pnihamentwith regard to the union, and 
an attempt on the king’s ccclcsiastic*il iiuisdution (Journ. Dec, 2, M.xr, 5, 
1606, June 25, 26, 1607), most of their measures, during tins session, 
were sufficiently lespcctful and obliging; though they still discover a 
vigilant spirit, and a careful attention towaid national libeity. The 
votes also of the commons, show that the house contained a mixture of 
puritans, who had acquiied great authority among them (Ibid , Feb. 26, 
March 4, 7, 1606, May 2, June 17, 1607), and who, togelhei with le- 
ligious prejudices, were continually suggesting ideas, more suitable to a 
popular than a monaichical fonn of govcinment The natural appetite 
tor lule made the commons lend a willing eai to eveiy doctune which 
tended to augment then own power and influence. 

A petition was moved m the lowei house toi a more iigorous cxbcu* 
tion of the laws against popish iccusanls, and an abatement towaids 
piotcstant cleigymen, wlio scuipletl to ohsoive the ceu^monics. Both 
these points weie e(pially unacceptable to the king ; and he sent oideis 
to the house to pimeed nolaithei in that matter. The lonimons weic 
mUined, at lust, to (onsulei these oideis as a hteach of piivilege; hut 
they soon aetpnestA'd, when told tlial this ineasuie of the king’s was 
suppoiteckby many piei,edents dining the leign of iCh/alnah (Ibid., 
June 16, 17, 1607). Had they been al\va^s disposed to make the pie- 
codonts of that leign the uile ol tht‘ii coudiut, they needed novel have 
had any quauel with any of tlieu nionaiehs, # 

I'hc complaints of Spanish depicdations weie vciy loud anmng the 
English mei chants (Ibid., Feb. 21;, i6o6). 'fhe lower house sent 
(June 5) a message to the louls, desiung a coufeience with them, in 
ordci to their piesentinga )oint petition to the king on l|ic subject. The 
loids took some time to dclilnuate on tliis message; lierausc, they 
said, the mattei was wmghty and laus It piobably occurred to them at 
lust, that the jiailiament’s mtei posing m atl.uis ut state would appear 
unusual and exiiaoidinaiy. And, to show that in this sentiment they 
weie not guided by court mlluenee, atici they had deiibeiated, they 
agieed to the confeience. 

The house of commons began now to feel themselves of such im- 
poilance, that on tlu‘ inolum ot Sir hdwm Sandys, a numibei of great 
authonty, they euteictl, tm the flrst time, an oulei tor the legular keep- 
ing ol then joiunals (Ibid, luly 3, 1607) When all business was 
flnished, the king pioiogued the pailiament. 

About this time (July^), theic was an insuriectkm of the country 
people in Koithaniptonshne, headed by one Reynolds, a man of low 
condition. They went about dostioymg mclosmes, but - carefully 
avoided committing any other ouUage. This insuuection was easily 
supptessed, and though gicat lenity was used towards the lioters, yet 
weie some of the nnglcaders punished. The chief cause of that trivial 
commotion seems to have been, of itself, far from tnvial The practice 
still continued in England, of disusing tillage, and throwing the land 
into inclosuics for the sake of pasture By this means the kingdom 
was depopulated-— at least prevented fiom mci easing so much m people 
as might have been expected from the daily mciease of industry and 
commerce. 
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Peace between Spain and Holland. 


Next year (a d r6o8) picsents us with nothing mctnoiable; but in 
the spring of the subsecjuent, aftei a long negotiation, was concluded, 
by a truce of twelve ycais, that war, which for near half a ccntmy had 
been earned on with such fuiy between Spam and ‘the States of the 
United Provinces, Never contest seemed, at hist, moic unequal: 
never contest wa's (a.d 1609) finished withmoic lionom to the weaker 
party. On the side of Spam were numbeis, iiches, authoiity, disci- 
pline ^ on the side of the revolted provinces wcie found the attachment 
to liberty and the enthusiasm of leligion. By her naval entei puses 
the republic maintained her aimies ; and, joining peaceful industry 
to military valour, she was enabled, by her own force, to support 
heiself, and giadually lely less on those neighbouring princes, who, 
from jealousy to Spam, weie at first piompted to encouiage hei icvolt. 
Long had the piide of that monaichy prevailed over her interest, 
and prevented her fiom heaikonmg to any terms of accommodation 
with her rebellious subjects But finding all mtcicouisc cut off between 
her provinces by the mantime foice of the states, she at last agiccd 
, to treat with them as a ficc people, and solemnly to 1 enounce all claim 
and pietcnsion to tlicu soveieignty. 

This chief point being gamed, thcticaty was (Mar 30), easily brought 
to a conclusion, luidei the joint mediation and giiaiantec of Fiance and 
England All cxtciior appcaiances of honoui weic ) raid •^'qu ally to 
both crowns, but veiy difieicnt wcio the sentiments which tlic stau*s, 
as well as all Euiopc, cntei tamed of the piinces who woio them 
Frugality and ‘^ugoui, the chief ciicumstanoes winch piodiie legaid 
among foreign n.itions, shone out as conspicuously m Heiny us they 
were deficient in James To a contempt of tlie ICnglish monarch, 
Henry seems to have added a coiibideiable dt‘gioe of jealousy ami 
aversion, which wcie sentiments altoguthei without foundation. Jamts 
was just and fan mall tumsacUons with his allies,^ but it ajipeaisliom 
the memoub of those limes, that each side deemed him paitial to wauls 
their adversary, and fancied that he had entered mlo seciet mcasiues 
against them (Wmwood, and jeanm, passim). So little etjuUy have 
men m their judgments of their own aflaus ; and so danger ous is that 
entile neutrality affected by the king of JCngLind I 

The little concern which James llook m foieign affaiis, renders the 
domestic occuncnces, paiticulaily thosv' of pailiameiit, the most m- 
teicstmg of his leign. A new session \vas (a.d. 16 lo, Feb 9) held this 
spiing the king full of hopes of leceuing supply; the commons, of 
cncumscubing his pierogativc The Kail of Sahsbuiy, now cieatetl 
treasurer on the death of the Kail of Dorset, laid open the kmu’s 
necessities, fiist to the peeis, then to a comnnUee of the lowtu house 
(Joiirn., h cb. 17, 1609. Kennet, p. 681) lie insisted on the umivouLible 
expense meuned m suppoiting the navy, and m suppiessing a late 
msiurection mli eland, he mentioned tluee numeious couus which the 


The plan of -ircommod'ition which James recommended is found m Wmwucul, vt»l iL 
429 4 JO, mid IS the s ime th It w IS lecommuidcd by Hun y, ns ws 1. mi fium j( uun, tom. 
rlnJl iifi 1 , " T been imnqmccl by historuns, fiom Jonmn’s authmuy, thnt 

‘ » of Spam, that he w.iuld not sujijioit the Uuuli in tlitir 

Snm vT 1 iUit It Ins suue been dnu.vejecl by Wmwood*'* 

KiJurdot’s ’ ^ ^ ‘ l‘« td Uusidcut 
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Scmg was ohlij^cd to maintain, fot' himself, for the queen, and for the 
Pnnee of Wales: he obseivcd, that Queen J'^i/abeth, though a single 
woman, had received very huge supplies in the yeais ptecedmg her 
death, which alone wcio expensive to hei ; and ho remaiked, that, 
dining her reign, slic had alienated many of the ciown lands; an ex- 
pedient which, though it supplied hot picscnt necessities, without lay- 
ing bin dens on her people, cxlicmely multiplied the necessities of her 
successor. From all these causes he thought it nowise strange, that 
the king's income should fall short so great a sum as eighty-one 
thousand pounds of his stated and regular expense; without mention- 
ing contingencies, which ought always to be esteemed a fourth of the 
yearly charges And, as the crown was now (Mai. 21) necessarily bur- 
dened with a gi eat and urgent debt of 300,000/, he thence inferred the 
absolute necessity of an immediate and large supply fiom the people. 
To all these leasons, which James likewibc uigecl m a speech addressed 
to both bouses* the commons lemamcd inexoi.ible. But, not to shock 
the king with an absolute icfusal, they gi anted him one subsidy and one 
hftcenth ; which would scaucly amount to a liundrtHl thousand pounds. 
And James received the mouiiication of discovenng in vain all his 
wants, and of begging aul of subjects who had no reasonable indulgence 
01 consideiationfoi him. 

Amon^iiaithc many causes of disgust and ({uariel which now daily and 
unavoidably multiplied between piince and pailiament, lliisaiticlc of 
money is to be reg aided as none of the least considerable. AfUn the 
discovery and conquest of the West Indies, gold .innA silvei beeamc 
c'veiy day moie plentiful in ICngland, as well as in the test ol isuropc ; 
and the puce of all commodities and piovisions lose to a height beyond 
what had been known since the declension of the Roman empiie. As 
the le venue of the cunvn losc not in pioportion,^ the prince was in- 
sensibly leduced to poveity amidst the geneial uches of lus» subjects, 
and letpuiod additional funds, m oidei to suppott the sameMimgnifi- 
ccnce and foice which had been maintained by foimet mcmardis. But, 
while money thus flowed into England, we niayobseivc, that, at the 
same time, and piobably fium that vciy cause, aits and mclustiy of all 
kinds leceivod a mighty incicase; and elegance in cveuy cnioyment of 
life became better known and moie cultivated among all ranks of 
people. The king'b servants, both civil and military, his courtiers, his 
muiisteib, demanded moic ample supplies fiom^ the iinpoverished 
piinco, and wcie not contented with the same simplicity of living which 
iiad satisfied their ancoslois. The pi nice himself began to regard an 
incieasc of pomp and splendour as requisite to suppoit the dignity of 
his charactei, and to picseivc the same supeuonty above his subjects 
which his predecessors had enjoyed. Some equality too, and propor- 
tion to the other sovereigns of Em ope, it was natural foi him to desire ; 
and as they had uni vei sally enlarged their revenue, and multiplied 
their taxes, the King of England deemed it reasonable, that his^ sub- 
jects, who were generally as 1 ich as theirs, should bear with patience 
some additional burdens and impositions. 

1 Besides the great tlienation of the crown lands, the fcc*farm rents never increased, and 
the other lands were let on long leases, and at a great undervalue,— Itule or nothiiwg aeeve the 
4»ld rent 
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Unliappily* for the king, those veiy riches, with the increasing know- 
ledge of the age, bied opppsite sentiments in his subjects ; and begetting 
a spirit of fieedom and independence, disposed them to pay little re- 
gard, eithei to the entreaties or menaces of their sovcicign» While 
the barons possessed their foimcr immense propcity and extensive 
jurisdictions, they weie apt, at every disgust, to endanger the monaich, 
and throw the whole government into confusion ; but this confusion 
often, jn its turn, pioved favourable to the monaich, and made the 
nation again submit to linn, m order to re-establish lusticc and tian- 
quillity. After the power of alienations, as well as the mciease of 
commerce, had thrown the balance of pioperty into the hands of the 
commons, the situation of affaiis, and the dispositions of men became 
' susceptible of a more regular plan of libcity, and the laws weie not 
suppoited singly by the authority of the sovereign. And though in 
that interval, after the decline of the pccis, and befoie the people had 
yet experienced their foice, the pimces assumed an exoibitant powei, 
and had almost annihilated the constitution undci the weight of their 
preiogative, as soon as the commons iccovercd fiom then lethaigy, 
they seem to have been astonished at the dangci , and wet e resolvotl to 
secure libcily by fiinicr baiueis than then anccstois had hitheito pro- 
* vided foi it 

Had James possessed a vciy iigid fiugality, he might ha^ic waided 
off this ciisis somewhat longei , and waiting patiently lor a favoui*ible 
oppoitunity to incicase ami hx his levenue, might have seem ed the 
extensive authority tiansmittcd to him On the othei Ii.nul, Ihul the 
commons been inclmed to act with moie geneiosity and kindness 
towaids then punce, they might piobably have tinned lus neeessiiies to 
good account, and have biibcd him to depait pe.icealdy tioiu the moie 
dangeious ai tides of his pieiog.iUve But he w.is a foieignei, aiul 
ignoiant of the aits of populanty, they weie souuhI liy lelgpous jne- 
judiccs, and 1:cnacious of then money, and m this situation it is no^ 
wondei, that, dining this whole leign, we sraiccly find an inteival of 
mutual confidence and fiicndsbip between punce and innhaineut 

The king, by Ins pieiogativc alone, had, some yeais hefoie, altered 
the lates ot the customs, and had established highei impositions on 
seveial kinds of mcichandise. This exercise of powei will natmall>, to 
us, appear aibitiaiy and illegal; yet, accoiding to the punnples and 
piactices of that time, it might admit of some apology, 'i'he duties of 
tonnage and poundage wcic at Inst giaiUcil to the i lown by a vott‘ of 
parliament, and foi a limited time, and as the giant ltcc|uently e.xpin d 
and was icncwcd, thcie could not then aiise any doubt com ei mini tin' 
origin of the king's light to levy these duties; and this imposition, like 
all othei s, was plainly deuved fiom the voluntaiy consent ol the 
people. But as llcniy V,, and all the succeeding soveieign>, h«id the 
revenue confciied on them foi life, the piincc, so long m possession of 
these duties, began giadually to considei them as his own piopei light 
and inheiitance, and i eg aided the vote of pailiament as a meie 
mality, which rather expicssed the acquiescence of the people in lus 
prerogative, than bestowed any new gift oi levenuo upon him. 

The paihamcnt, when It fust gi anted poundage to the ci own, had 
fixed no paiticular lates. The imposition was given as a shilling a 
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pound, or five per cent on all commodities. It was left to the king 
himself, and the pnvy council, aided by the advice of such mercheints 
S.S they should think piopei to consult, to fix tlie v<iluc of goods, and 
thereby the lates of the customs . and as that value had been settled 
before the discovery of the West Indies, it was become much inferior 
40 the pi ices which almost all commodities bore 111 evei y mai ket m 
Europe , and consequently, the custom on many goods, though sup- 
posed to be five per cent, was in reality much inferior. The king, 
therefore, was naturally led to think, that rates, which were now plainly 
false, ought to be corrected (Wmwood, vol. u,, p 438} ; that a valuation 
of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy council, might be amended 
by another; that if his right to poundage were inherent m the crown, 
he should also possess, of himself, the right of coi reeling its inequali- 
ties , if this duty were gi anted by the people, he should at least support 
the spirit of the law, by fixing a new and a juster valuation of all com- 
modities. But besides this 1 easonmg, which seems plausible, if not 
solid, the king was supported in that act of power bydncct ])iecedcnts, 
some m the icign of Mary, some in the beginning of Both 

these piinccsses had, without consent of pailiament, <iltercd the rates 
of commodities ; and as then impositions had all along been submitted 
to without a murmur, and still coiUinuctl to be levied, the king had 
no icasoii^^o appiehend, that a farthei cxeitum of the same authority 
would give any occasion of complaint. That loss uml)iagi‘ might be 
taken, he was moderate in the new latcs whh'h he established. The 
customs dining his whole leign, rose only fiom i2;;^ooo/. a year to 
190,000/, ; though, besides the incieasc of the rates, there was a sensi- 
ble increase of commeicc and industry duung that pouod. Every 
commodity besides, which might serve to the subsistence <if the people, 
01 might be consideied as a material of m«anufactures, was exempted 
from the new impositions of James (Uavis*s question concerning impo- 
sitions), But all tins caution could not pi event the complaints of the 
commons, A spuit of libeity had now taken possession of the house* 
The leading members,— men of ,m mdependent genius and laigc views, 
—began to icgulalc theii opinions, moie by the future consequences 
winch they foiesaw, tlian by the foimcr picccdents which wcie set 
befoic them; and they less aspned at mamtaming the ancient consti- 
tution, than at establishing a new one, and a fteei, and a better. In 
V thcinemonstiances to the king on this occasion, they obsei ved it to be 
a general opinion, * That the leasons of that piaclice might be extended 
* much fmthcr, even to the utter nun of the ancient liberty of the king- 
*dom, and the subjects' right of piopeity m tlicir lands and goods' 
(Joiun. May 23id, 1610). Though expressly foi bidden by the king to 
touch his prcxogalive, they passed a bill abolishing these impositions; 
winch was rejected by the House of Lords. 

In another address to the king, they objected to the practice of 
boi rowing upon pnvy seals, and desired that the subjects should not 
be forced to lend money to his majesty, nor give a leason for their 
refusal Some murmurs, likewise, weie thrown out in the house against 
a new monopoly of the licence of wines (Pail, Hist, Vol. v., p* ^^ 40 * 

1 Journ , Apnl x8th, May and xoth, X614, etc., Feb. aotli, xCes, Abo Sir John Pavisb 
<}uei>tion concerning impostuous, pp. xa;, xaS, 
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It must be confessed, that forced loans and monopolies were established 
on many and ancient, asrwcll as iccent precedents; though diametucally 
opposite to all the principles of a ficc government^ 

The house likewise discovered some discontent against the king’s 
proclamations James told them, ^ That though he well knew, by the 
constitution and policy of the kingdom, that pioclanuitions were not of 

* equal force with laws ; yet he thought it a duty incumbent on him, 
‘and a powei inseparably annexed to the ciown, to restiam and pie- 
‘ vent such mischiefs and inconveniences as he saw growing on the 
‘ state, against which no ceitain law was extant, and which might tend 
‘ to the great detriment of the subject, if theie should be no remedy 
‘ piovided till the meeting of a pailiament And this prerogative,* ho 
adds, ‘our piogemtois have, m all times, used and enjoyed* (Pari. 
Hist , vol V., p, 250) The mteivals between sessions, we may observe, 
were frequently so long as to render it necessary for a pimce to inter- 
pose by his pieiogative. The legality of tins exertion was established 
by uniform and undisputed practice ; and was even acknowledged by 
lawyers ; who made, howevci, this diffeience between laws and procla- 
mations, — that the authonty ot the former was pcipetual, that of the 
latter expiied with the sovotcign who emitted them (Journ., May 12, 
1624). But what the authonty could be which bound the subject, yet 
was diffeicnt fiom the authonty of laws, and mfeiioi to it, sfems inex- 
plicable by any maxims of icasou 01 politics. And m this instance, us 
m many others, it is easy to see how inaccuiatc the English < onstitu- 
tion was bcfoic^^he pailiament was enabled, by continued uccjuisitions 
or encroachments, to establish it on iked punciplcs of hlieitv, 

Upon the settlement of the icfoi mat ion, that evtcnsive bianch ot 
power which icgaids ecclesiastical matteis being then without an 
owner, seemed to belong to the fust occupant, and Ihuny VIIL failed^ 
not immediately to seize it, and to cxeit it even to the utmost degiec of 
tyranny. The possession of it was continued with Kdwaid, and 
recovered by Elizabeth ; and that ambitious princess was so remarkably 
jealous of this flower of her ciown, that she scveiely lepriinanded the 
parliament if they ever piesumed to mtenneddlc in these matteis ; anti 
they were so ovciawcd by hei authonty, as to submit, and to ask 
pardon on these occasions. Bui James’s parliaments were much less 
obsccpiioiis. They vcntiued to lift up then eyes, and to consklei tins 
piciogative. They thcie saw a laige piovmce of govei mnent, possessed 
by the king alone, and scaicely even commimiCiited with the pailiament 

1 We fiml the king’s answer m Wmwood’s Mem., vol m , p end edit. ‘To the tlunl 
‘and fourth oi-*' » thiU it mi'jht 1 h 1 iwUil to antst the king’s seiv uus witlunit leave, .vntl tli U 
'no min slmtikl bu enforced to lend money. not to give a teason why he would not) lu. 
'm.ijesty sent us an 'inswor, tint because we bunight pu 1 1 dents of unutputy to .trnigUuii 
‘those demands, ho allowed not of any pier edents ihawn hmn the tune ol usurping or 
‘ing pimu's, 01 pc-oplc too bold and wmum J that ht desiied not to guveui m ih d (ummciU" 
wcuth;whuc subjects should be assuied of ail things, and hope ior nothing Itwusom* 

* thing subimtteie puiiupatum legibus , and anothti tlimg sulmutteru punupatum subdius. 
ih It he would not Iciive to postuity suoh a nurk of we ihiuss upon his leign , and thnefoio 
Ins tnndusion was, non plat ot petitis, non placet csenipliun yet with this uiitig uion, that tu 
matters of loan he would lefiise no rcusoiublc txcusu, noi should my lord i hatuberl iiu deny 
tilt aiicsting of any of his majesty's seiv, ants, if just <;au‘*e was shown,’ The paihanient, 

howcvii, ntknowltd^cd at this uint, with thankfulness to the king, that he allowed dispup *• 
and enqunus about Ins pitroguivc, much htyond what had been mdulged by anv oI lit 
pieUectssrus Pul Hi a, vol v,p ajo 'this vci y ht t\pr«!» 8 »ly g iv« them liavt 

to pioUuce all their grievances, without exception. 
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Thc> wcic sensible lliat this province admitted not of any exact bound- 
ary 01 ciicumscription. They had felt that^the Roman pontiff, m 
foimcr ages, under piclcnce of icligion, was giadually making advances 
to usuip the whole civil powei. They dreaded still mote dangerous 
consequences fiom the claims of their own sovereign, who resided 
among them, and who, in many other respects, possessed such un- 
limited aiithoiity. 7 'hey theicfoic deemed it absolutely necessary to 
cncLimscribe this bianch of prciogative j and accoidmgly, in the pre- 
ceding session, they passed a bill against the establishment of any 
ecclesiastical canons without consent of paihamcnt (Jomn* Dec. 3nd, 
II ; March 5, 1606). But the House of Loids, as is usual, defended 
the baincrs of the tin one, and rejected the bill. 

In this session, the commons, after passing anew the same bill, made 
icmonstranccs against the piocecdings of the high commission court 
(Fail. Hist., vol V,, p, 247, Kcnnct, p. 68t) It requiied no great 
penetiation to sec the cxticme dangei to liberty, aii sing in a regal 
govctnincnl, fi om such l.ngc disci ctionaiy powei s as weic cxciciscd by 
that couit But James u^fiiscd compliance with the application of the 
commons. He was piobably sensible that, besides the diminution of 
his auihoiity, many inconvenieiicies must necessanly icsult from the 
nboliblung of all discu'tmnniy powvt in tweiy magistinte, and that the 
laws, wete^lhey ever so caieiully framed aiul dlgesled, could not pos- 
sibly pi ovule against eveiy contingency j much less, wliere they had 
not, as yet, attained a sufficient dcgiec of ni cmacy and jefmiunent. 

But the business which chieOy occupied the coimmns during this- 
session, was the abolition of wardships and pinvoyancej prerogatives 
which had been more 01 less touched on cvciy session dimng the 
whole leiun of Tames. In this affair, the commons employed the 
proper nutans, which might entitle them to success. They offered the 
king a settled icvenuc as an equivalent foi the powers which he should 
jiart with , and the king was willing to heat ken to terms. After much 
dispute, he agieed to give up these piciogativcs for 200,000/. a year, 
which they agreed to confer upon him,^ And nothing lemained, 
towauls closing the baigain, but that the commons should deteiminc 
the funds by which this sum should be levied. ,Thib session was too 
fai advanced to bung so difficult a mattei to a full conclusion; and 
though the pailiament met again towauls the end of the year, and 
resumed the <iuestion, they were nevci able to terminate an affair upon 
which they seemed so iiiicnt. The jouinals of that session are lost; 

** "We team from Wmwood’s At tun , vol n„ p rg), the reason ,issi«:ned for thin particular 
sum *Froin, tUeucc my loul tuasmei tainu to the pnuc , .mil heie he satd, that the kmg; 

‘ woukl no more rise and fill like .1 men lumt 'J bat he winilil not have a flowei of hw crown 
' (moanmj^ the comt of w inls) so mm h tosseti , th it it was too dainty to he so handled ; and 
‘ then he said, that he must dehvei the voiy linuueniuue and character of the kind's mmd out: 
*of his own hond-wntmn , winch, befoie he read, he siud he w’ould acmiamt iis with at 
pleas mt conceit ot his majesty As comeinin*? the numherof muescore thousand pounds, 
‘which w.ts our numhci, he tould not atlect, hci.uisc nine was the number of the poets, who 
Svorc alwavs bejtf)e:ais, though they served s<i many muses , and eleven was the number of the 
* apostles, when the traitor, J udas, was away, and therefore might best be affected by hf» 
'maiesly , but there was a mean number, which imuhc accord u& both, and that tea t 
' whu h, says my loid treasurer, is a sacred auiubei , ior so many were God's commantoOnts,, 
‘which tend to vutuc and edification.' If the commons leolly voted ao,ooo potsads a year 
more, on account of this pleasant conceit of the king and the treasurer, it was certainly the 
best paid wit, for its goodness, that ever was in the world. 
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and, as the historians of this reign aic very negligent m relating^ pnt* 
lianientary affairs, of '^hosc importance they were not sufficiently 
apprised, we know not exactly the reason of this failure. It only 
appears, that the king was extiomely dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the parliament, and soon after dissolved it This was his first pai- 
liament, and it sat near seven years. 

Amidst all these attacks, some more, some less violent, on royal pie- 
rogative, the king displayed, as openly as ever, all his exalted notions 
of monarchy and the authonty of princes. Even in a speech to the 
parliament, where he begged for supply, and where he should naturally 
have used every art to ingratiate himself with that assembly, he cx- 
piessed himself in these terms* conclude, then, the point touching 

* the power of kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, as to dispute 
' what God may do, is blasphemy , but what God wills, that divines may 
^ lawfully, and do ordinarily, dispute and discuss ; so is it sedition m 

* subjects to dispute what a king may do m the height of his power. 

* But just kings will ever be willing to dcclaic what they will do, if 
^ they will not incur the cuise of God. I will not be content, that my 
‘ power be disputed upon ; but I shall evci be willing to make the reason 

appear of my doings, and mle my actions accouling to my laws’ (K. 
James’s Woiks, p 531). Notwithstanding the great extent of pi 010- 
galive in that age, these expiessions would ])iobably give sdTne olfeiK t‘» 
But we may obseive that, as the king’s despotism was moie speculalivt' 
tnan piacticaI,^o the independency of tlic commons was, at tins tiim% 
the rcveiscj and though stiongly suppoited by then piesent situntion, 
as well as disposition, was too new and lecciU to be as yet iounded on 
systematical pnnciplcs and opinions.* 

This year was distinguished byamommablc event (May 3) which 
gave gi eat alaim and concern in England: the murder of the French 
monaich by the poinaul of the fiiiutical Ravaillac. With his death, 
the gloiy of the French monaichy suffered an eclipse for some yeais; 

1 It may not be unwortliy of observation, that Fames, in book "rhe 'IViie I.awh of 

* Free Monarchies,’ which lie piibhshecl httU* before 1 is avi ossum to tin* trown of imt, 
affirmed, * That a Rood kinj^, altlumyjh he Ik* above the 1 t\v, will suhjvt t ,ind fiainv lus a< tioiis 

* theieto, for example’s sake to lus subjects, and ot his own f»« t* will, but not as subjoi t or 

* bound thereto.' In another pissatje. ‘Aorouhnir to the* lundaincm il law .ilio uly allrurtl, 

* we daily see, that in the pailument (wlin b is nothin}; else but the lieul <ouit of the Kinu 
‘'iiid his vissalslthe laws me but uavjsl by liis sulyects, ami only math* by him at tiuu 

* rogation, and with their advK c Foi ilhmt the kiu}; niikt d iily st Uiites uul ortlmami , 

‘ enjoiinm* such rnins thereto as he thinks meet, without inv mivu e of ji uli iim iil oi estat* . 
'vet It lies in the power of no pirhamcul to make any kind of hw oi statute, without hi* 
'sreptre he to it, foi givini; it the l<irce of aUw ' K.iu); Jauu \ Wotks, p, jo? It is not 
to he supposed lint, at such a entu il iimctnie, | tnies h ui so httle sense is, duet tlv, ui o 
nnteml a point, to hive openly shoi ki d wlut weu* tlie univeisil e,td»h hed inimiplesol 
th It n}»e on the rontuuy, wc aie told by lustoiians, th it nothui}? t<'nth d nn*M to i u ihtate hi ' 
accession, thin the ptoocl otuman tntei tallied ol him by the hau'.h'di, on aMount ol his It irned 
'ind juthctiuis w»mn}!;s '1 he ciutstion, howevti, w«!i it t»aul to the loyal juiwt r was, at tins 
tune, btcome a very danejeums point , ami without emjtloynm amhujiuius, msupuht lut teiue, 
u Inch deternuned nothnij;, it was impossihle to pk tse both kun» and p uh imcut 1 >i fowcll, 
wlio Imd nniynihcd the preioi;ative ni wools too intc Ihuihk, f« 11 tins session under the indig 
nation of the commons Parliament Hist , vol v,p Hu knn; huusilf, iftcn all hi. 
in tcrnifu cut hoasts, wts obheeci to mike lus c.capc thioueh a distuu turn whu h he ftained 
be tween a kim; in ibstr u to and a kini; m concieto an ahstiact kuiK, he s ml, had all pown . 
but a com tele kun; was bound to observe the laws of the < ountry whu h he wcjverm ( 1 . Kim; 
James's Woiks, p 533 Put, how bound ? by t nisc urn < only ? Or nu}»ht lussultjet ts u a.t 
iiun nnd d* k ml then pnviktfes ? 'Pins he thoui;ht not ht to e\pl un And sf» dilhc ult is it ti» 
explain th it point, that, to this d ly, whatever lil)e*itu*s ni ly be used hy jmvatr uuiuuers, the 
Jaws have, veiy prudently, thought proper to mamtam u tot il sikute with reg ird to it. 
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arid as tliat kingdo'ii fell tinder an administiation weak and bigoted, 
factious and dismdeily, the Austrian gicatncss ])cgaii anew to a])pear 
foimidable to Euiope* In. 3 £ngLmcl, the antipathy to the catholics 
levived a little upon this tiagical event; and some of the laws, which 
had fonnexly been enacted, m order to keep these religionists m awe, 
began now to be executed with gieatet ligour and seventy (Kennet’s 
EngLuid, p, 684). 

Though James’s timidity and indolence fixed him, during most of his 
leign, in a very prudent inattention to foicign affairs, there happened, 
this yeai, an event in Euiope of such mighty consequence as to rouse 
him from his lethaigy, and summon up all his zeal and enterprise. A 
professor of divinity, named Voistius, the disciple of Arminius, was 
called from a Geiman to a Dutch university, and as he diffeicd from 
his Bntannic majesty in some nice questions concerning the intimate 
essence and seciet cleciees of God, he was consuleicd as a dangerous 
iival m scholastic fame, and was, at List, obliged to yield to the legions 
of that loyal doctoi , whose syllogisms he might have refuted ni eluded. 
If vigour was wanting in ollun incidents of JiUm^s’s uMgn, here ho 
behaved t‘von with hmightin(‘sb and msoltnice; and the states were 
obliged, nflor stweinl icmoiistianees, to depiive Voistius of his chair, 
and to banish him thoii dommums (Ibul , p 715). The king carried 
no farther kis animosity against that inofessor; though he had very 
chantabiy hinted to the states, ‘'Phat, as to the Iniinmgof Voistius 
‘ foi his blasphemies and atheism, he left them to their own Chiistian 
Svisdom; but suiely nevei heietic lietlei deseived th 15 flames’ (K» 
James’s Works, p. 355). Jt is to be lemaiked that, at this period, all 
over Euiope, cxecjit m Holland .iltme, the piactice of burning heretics 
still pi evaded, even m protestant couiUues; and instances were not 
wanting in England, dining the leign of James, 

'I'u considei )amt‘s in amoie advantageous light, we must taken 
view of him as the legislatoi of Ireland; and most of the institutions 
which he had fiamed foi civili/mg that kingdom being finished about 
this penod, it may not heie be impiopei to give some account of them 
ye licquently boasts of the management of hcland as his mastev-picce ; 
and it will appeal, upon iiKpmy, that his vanity, in this paiticulai, was 
not altogethei without hmiuhition. 

Aftei the sub|ection of lieland by Mli/abcth, the moic difficult task 
still icmained. tocuili/e the inhabitants, to lecont lie them to laws and 
industiy, and to lendci theii subjection duiablo and useful to the crown 
of England, James pioceeded m this woik by a steady, icgular, and 
well-conceited plan , and m the space of nine yeais, accoidmg to Sir 
John Davis, he made giOiitei advances towaids tlic lefoimation of that 
1 ingdom than had been made in the 440 yeais which had elapsed 
since the conquest was fust attempted (K. James’s Woiks, p. 259, edit 
1613. 

It was previously necessary to abolish the lush customs, which sup- 
plied the place of laws, and which wcic calculated to keep that peopjie 
for ever m a slate of baibaiism and disoidoi. 

By the Brehon Liw or custom, cvciy enme, however enormous, ^as 
punished, not with death, but by a fine or pecuniaiy mulct, which was 
levied upon the cnmiUtiL Muidcr itself, as among all the ancient bar- 
VOL. iiL 4 
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barous nations, was atoned foi in this manner j and each man, arrord* 
ang to Ins rank, had a different late or value «affixcd to him, whu'h, u 
any one were willing to pay, he needed not fear assassinating hi.s enemy. 
This rate was called his ‘eric' When Sir William Fit/williains, hiMiig 
lord deputy, told Maguire that he was to send a sheriff into I’Vmiann.ih, 
which, a little before, had been made a county, and sul»jeetod to the 
English law; 'Your shciiff,' said Maguiie, 'shall be welcome to me, 
' but, let me know beforehand, his cnc, or the price of liis head, that, 
' if my people cut it off, I may levy the money upon the county' (Davis, 
p i6d) As for oppression, e\toition, and other trcsp.isses, so little 
were they regarded, that^o penalty was affi\ed to them, and no redress 
for such offences could ever be obtained 

The customs of Gavelkmde and Tanistry wcic attended with the 
same absurdity m the distribution of property. The land, by the 
custom of Gavelkmde, was divided among all the males of the sept or 
family, both bastard and legitimate, and, after paitition made, if any 
of the sept died, his portion was not shaicd out among his sons; but 
the chieftain, at his aiscrction, made a new paitition of all^ the lands 
belonging to that sept, and gave cveiyone his shaic (li)id., p. 167}. 
As no man, by reason of this custom, cnjoyetl the fked piopeity of any 
land , to build, lo plant, to enclose, to cultivate, to improves would have 
been so much lost labour. 

The chieftains and the Tanists, though diawn fiom the pniuipal 
families, wcrc^juot hcrcditaiy, butweie established by election, oi,mtm' 
properly 'speaking, by force and violence Then authonty was almost 
absolute; and, notwithstanding that ceitam lands weie assi|»nt‘d tt» the 
office, its chief profit icsulted fiom exactions, dues, assessments, for 
which theie was no fixed law, and which wcie levietl at iiUsisure Hhid,, 
p. 173). Hence aiosc that common hyc-woul among the lush, ''riiat 
'they dwelt westward of the law, which dwelt beyond tlie river of the 
'Harrow.' meaning the countiy wheie the ]*'nglish inhabited, and 
which extended not beyond the compass of twenty niik‘s, lying in llie 
neighbourhood of Dublin (Ibid , p 237). 

After abolishing these lush customs, and substituting English law in 
their place, James, having taken all the natives imdei Ins pioteetion 
and declaied them free citi/cns, pioceeded to govern them by a regular 
admimstiation, military as well as civil. 

A small army was maintained, its discipline inspected, and its pay 
transmitted fiom England, m oidei to keep the soldieis fiom])reying 
upon the countiy, as had been usual in foimci leigns. When Odn*; 
hartie laised an insunection, a uinfoiremont was sent ovei, and tiu* 
flames of that lebellion were immediately extinguished. 

^ All minds being fiist quieted by a gcneial indemnity (Ibid., p. 263); 
circuits weie established, justice administered, oppression banished, 
and cumes and disoideis, of evci) kind seveiely jnmished (Ibid., pp. 
264, 265, etc) As the lush had been univeisally engaged m the 
lebellion against Elizabeth, a lesignation of all the lights, which had 
been foimcily granted them to sepaiatc junsdictions, was rif»orously 
exacted; and no authoiity, but that of the king and the Liw, was 
pcinnttcd thioughout the kingdom (Ibid., p. 276) 

A icsignalion of all pi hate eskites was even leuuhed; and when 
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they were rcstoi ed, the proj^rietors received thcm*tmdci such conditions 
ns might prevent, for the futuie, oil tyianny and oppiession over the 
common people. The value of the dues, which the nobles usually 
claimed from thcii vassals, w<is estimated at a fixed sum, and all faither 
aibitrary exactions prohibited under severe penalties (Davis, p, 278), 

The whole province of Ulster having fallen to the crown by the 
attainder of rebels, a company was established in London, for planting 
new colonies in that feitile country, the property was divided into 
moderate shaics, the laigcst not exceeding 2000 acres ; tenants were 
brought over fiom England and Scotland; the Irish were removed 
from the hills and fastnesses, and settled in the open country; hus- 
bandry and the arts were taught them ; a fixed habitation secured ; 
plunder and robbeiy punished: and, by these means, Ulster, from 
being the most wild and disoidcily piovmce of all Ii eland, soon 
became the best cultivated and most civilized (Ibid., p, 280). 

Such woie the aits hy which James introduced humanity and justice 
among a people who had cvei been buned in the mobt prolound bar- 
barism, JMoliIe cares • much supeuor to the vain and criminal glory of 
conquests; but rcci Hiring ages of peiseveiance and attention to perfect 
what had been so Itappily begun. 

A laudabkhict of justice was, about this time, executed in England 
upon Lord Sant|uhar, a Scottish nobleman, who had been guilty of 
the base assassination of 'Furner, a tencing-iuastcr. English 
nation, who were generally dissatished with the Scots, were eniaged at 
this crime, equally mean and atrocious ; but James appeased themV 
by prefen ing the seventy of law to the intercession of me friends and 
family of the ciimmal (Kennet, p. 688). 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

of Prince Henry— Marriage of the Princess Elhdbeth with the 
Palatine— Rise of Somcfu't—IUs marnage—Otmbuey ftnstmed— 
Pall of So 7 nerset— Rm of Jhickingham— Cauiionaty tomeus delivered 
—Affairs of Scotland 

This ycai the sudden death (a,d 1612, Nov, 6) of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, cuffused an univcibal guef thioughout the nation. Though 
youth and royal birth, both stiong alluicments, picpossess men 
mightily m favom of the caily age of princes ; it is with peculiar fond- 
ness that historians mention Henry ; and, in every respect, his merit 
seems to have been cxtiaoidmary, Pfe had not reached his eighteenth 
year, and he already possessed more dignity in his behaviour, and 
commanded .more respect, than his father, with all his age, learning, 
and experience. Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had seduced 
him into any irregular pleasures; business and ambition seem to 
been^ his sole passion. His inclinations, as well as exercises, were 
martial. The French ambassador, taking leave of him, and asking his 
commands for France, found him employed m the exercise of the pike ; 

A t 
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‘ Tell your Icing/ said*' he, Hn what occupation you left me engaged.** 
He had conceived great affection and esteem for the brave Sir Walter 
Raleigh, It was his saying, *Suie no king but my father would keep 
such a bird in a cage' (Coke's detection, p. 37), lie scorns indeed to 
have nourished too violent a contempt for the king on account of his 
pedantry and pusillanimity, and by that means stuick in with the 
restless and maitial spirit of the English nation* Had he lived, ho 
had probably promoted the glory, perhaps not the felicity of his people* 
The unhappy prepossession, which men commonly entertain, in favour 
of ambition, courage, enterprise, and other wailike virtues, engages 
generous natures, who always love fame, into such pursuits as destioy 
their own peace, and that ot the rest of mankind 
Violent reports were piopagated, as if Henry had been earned off by 
poison ; but the physicians, on opening his body, found no symptoms 
to confirm such an opinion (Kennet, p* 690 ; Coke, p. 37 ; Welwood, 
p. 272). The bold and cnmmal malignity of men's tongues and pens 
spaired not even the king on the occasion. Ihit that piincc's charactei 
seems rather to have failed in the extreme of i.ieilily and humanity, 
than in that of ciuclty and violence Ills indulgence to Henry was 
great, and perhaps impiudcnt, by giving him a large iind independent 
settlement, even in so caily youth. ^ 

The raariiage of the pnnccss Elirabcth with Ficdeiic Klectoi P.il.i- 
tine was fini^cd (a d. 1613, Feb 14), some time aitci the death t)f tlu 
prince, and seivcd to dissipate the giief which aiose (»n that melan 
choly event. But this mainage, though celcbiated witli guMt jny and 
festivity, pioved itself an unhappy event to the kiiiL*, as w<‘H as to hiv 
son-mdaw, and had ill consetiucnccs on the i<‘putalion and fortunes oi 
both. The Elcctoi, tiusting to so gi eat an alliance, engaged in enter- 
prises bc3ond his strength ; and the king, not being able to sujijmrt 
nim in his distiess, lost entirely, in the end oi his life, what remained 
of the aftcctions and esteem ot his own subjects. 

Except duiing sessions of parliament, the histoiy of this leign may 
more properly be called the history of the coint Ih.in tliat ot the natuin. 
An inteiesting object had for some yeais engaged the attention of the 
court; It was a favoinitc, and one beloved by James with sojirofuse and 
unlimited an aftccUon, as left no 100m foi any iival 01 c()in]>etitor. 
About the end of the year 1609, Robeit Cane, a youth ot twenty )eais 
of age, and of a good family m Scotland, amved m Lontlou,att(*i havin;» 
passed some lime m Ins travels. All his natuial att'ompiishmenis 
consisted m good looks ; all his acquiied abilities, m an easy an aiut 
graceful demcanoiu. lie had leitcib of lecommeiulation to his 
countiyman Loidllay, and that noblem.in no sooner cast his eye 
upon him, than he chscovcicd talents sulfiuent to entitle him imme- 
diately to make a gieat %uie 111 the goveimnent. Aiijnised of the 
king's passion for youth and beauty, and extenor aiipeaiance, lie 
studied how mattcis might be so managed that this new object should 
make the stiongcst impression upon him. Without mentioning liun 

1 The Frenrh mnninli Inti Riven paiticul ir onlris Si his mimstrp, to t nlliv.ite tht* pnnt < \ 
frientlsinp , who must soon, suU lie, hnt, diuf lUiJmntv in h iv,I uui, % 1 »< it iho 1 iiu; .nut, 
ctnceu.uc. hUti in so little tsUnuuon tie U ilotlcue, vol, i, iqu 4*1*, 411, , vol, 

* 0 , 340 * 
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at couit, lie assigned him the office, at a match at tilting, of presenting 
to the king his bucklci and device ; and hoped that he would attract the 
attention of thcmonaioh* Foitune pioved fjfvoiu.ihle to Ins design 
by an incidont which boro at first a contraiy aspect* When Carro 
was advancing to execute his office, his» unruly hoise flung him, and 
bioke hi& leg in the king’s piescncc* James appioaclied him with 
jiity and concern j love and affection aiose on the sight of Ins beauty 
and tender years j and the piince oidercd him iniinediately to be 
lodged m the palace, and to be carefully attended. He himself, after 
the tilting, paid him a visit in his chamber, and fiequcntly returned 
during his confinement The agnoiance and simplicity of the boy 
finished the conquest, begun by his exterior graces and accomplish- 
ments. Other punccs have been fond of choosing their favourites from 
the lower ranks of their subjects, and have icposed themselves on 
them with the more unicserved confidence and affection, because the 
object has been beholden to their bounty foi cveiy hoiioiu and acquis- 
ition ; James was desiious that his favouiite should also deiivc from 
him all his sense, exiieiieiico, and knowledge. Highly conceited of 
his own wisdom, he pleased himself with the fancy that this law 
youth, by his lessons and insti actions, would, in a little time, be equal 
to his sagest ministcis, .uul be inituUed into all the profound mysteries 
of goveinnicnt, on which he set so high a value. And as this kind of 
ci cation was more peifectly his own woik than any othei, he seems to 
have indulged an unlimited fondness for his minion, beyond even that 
which he boie to his own childien. He soon knighte^l him, cieatod 
him Viscount Kochcstci, gave him the garter, bi ought him into the 
piivy council, and, though at fast without assigning him any paitictilar 
office, bestowed on him the supreme dhection of all lus business and 
political concerns, Agiceablc to this lapid advancement in confidence 
and honour weie the iichos heaped upon the needy favourite and 
while vSalibbmy and all the wisest ministers could scarcely find ex-^ 
])cdients sufficient to keep in motion the overbui thened machine of 
government, James, with imspanng hand, loaded with ticasuics this 
insignificant and useless pageant (Kennct, pp* 685, 686, etc). 

It IS said that the king found lus pupil so ill educated as to be 
ignorant even of the lowest rudiments of the Latin longue ; and that 
the monaich, laying aside the sce])tie, took the biich into his royal 
hand, and instuicted him m the pnnciples of grammar. During the 
intervals of this noble occupation, affaiis of state would be introduced ; 
and the stupling, by the ascendant which he had acquired, was now 
enabled to pay m political, what he had received m grammatical, 
instruction. Such scenes and such incidents, aie the moie ridiculous, 
though the less odious, as the passion of James seems not to have con- 
tained in It anything criminal or flagitious. History charges herself 
■willingly with a relation of the great crimes, and still more with that 
of the great virtues of mankind ; but she appears to fall from her 
dignity, when necessitated to dwell on such frivolous events and 
ignoble personages 

The favourite was not, at first, so intoxicated with advancement as 
not be sensible of his own ignorance and inexperience. He had 
recourse to the assistance and advice of a friend \ and he was more 
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fortunate in his choice than is usual with such pampcied minions. In 
Sir Thomas Overbuiy he met with a judicious and sinccie coimsolloiv 
who, building all hopes of his own prefeimcnt on that of the young 
favounte, cndcavouied to instil into him llie pimciples oi inucUuicc 
and discretion. By zealously seiving evciybody, Cano was tauglU to 
abate the envy which might attend his sudden clev*ilion ; by sliowing 
a preference foi the English, ho le*unetl to csca[)0 the ptojiuhcos 
which prevailed against his countiy. And so long as he was conttMit 
to he ruled by Oveibuiy’s fnendly counsels, he enjoyed what is laie, 
— the highest favour of the prince, without being hated by the people. 

To complete the measuie of couitly happiness, nought was wanting 
but a kind mistiess ; and, wheie high foitunc concuiicd with^all the 
graces of youth and beauty, this cucumstance could not be difficult to 
attain. But it was heie that the favourite met with Ihiit rock on which 
all his fortunes were wrecked, and which plunged him for ever into an 
abyss of infamy, guilt, and miseiy. 

No sooner had James mounted the throne of ICngland, than ho 
remembered his friendship foi the unfoitunatc families of llowatd and 
Devereux, who had sulfcicd foi then attachment to the CtUtst' of Mary 
and to Ins own. Having rcsloied young Ksse\ to Ins blood and 
dignity, and confeued the titles of Hulfolk and NoUluimpton on two 
brothers of the house of Noifolk, he sougliL the faither pleusiuv of 
uniting these families by the maiuage (a d. 1613), of tlic hJtnl of Kssox 
with Lady Fiances Howaid, daughtci of the i^hnl of Sullollv. .She 
was only thij^tccn, he louUccn, yeats of agt' , and it was Ihoupjit 
propel, till both should attain the age of pubcity, that he should go 
abroad and pass some tunc in liis tiavels (konnet, p. 68b). He le- 
turned into England aftci foui ye.us^ absence, and was ple.iscd to find 
his countess in the full lustie of beauty, and possesstnl of the love and 
admuationof the whole couit But when the earl approached, and 
claimed the puvilogcs of a husband, he met with nothing but symp- 
toms of avcibion and disgust, «ind a iLit lefuSiil of any farther 
familiarities. He applied to hci paients, who constrained hei to- 
attend him into the countiy, and to paitake of his bed; but nothing 
could overcome her ugid suUenncss and obstinacy; and she still lose 
from his side, without having sliaiedthe nuptial pleasures. Disgusted 
with reiterated denials, he at last gave over the piusuit, and separating 
himself from hei, theacefoitlx abandoned hei conduct to liei own will 
and discretion 

Such coldness and aveision m Lady Essex arose not without an 
attachment to anothei object. The favounte had opened his adili esses, 
and had been too successful in making impiession on the tendei heait 
of the young countess (Idem., p. 687). She miaginul that, so long as 
she refused the embiaces of Essex, she nevei uuild be deemed his 
Wife, and that a separation and divoice might still open the way lor a 
new mainage with hci beloved Rochester (State 'I’lials, voi. i , p. 228). 
Though then passion was so violent, and iheir oppoitumties of intei- 
course so frequent, that they had alicacly indulged themselves in «i]l 
the gratifications of love, they still lamented then unhappy fate, whlh* 
the union between them was not entire and indissoluble* And the 
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lovci, as well as his mistiess, was impatient, till their mutual aulour 
should be ciowned by mainage. 

So momentous an aff.iii could not be conclifded without consulting 
Ovcibuiy, with wlioin Rocheslei was iicuistomod to shaie all his 
seuots. \VIiik‘ that faithful fnend had consuleied his pattoiVs attach- 
ment to the Countess of Kssex meiely as an afliiir of gallantly, he had 
tavcfuied its ])iogiess, and it was paitly owing to the ingenious and 
passionate Ictteis winch he dictated, that Rochestci had met with 
such success in his addresses. Like an cxpeucnced courtier, he 
thought that a conquest of this nature would thiow a lustre on the 
young favoinitc, and would tend still faithcr to endear him to James, 
who was chaimed to hcai of the amoius of his court, and listened 
with attention to cvciy talc of gallantly. But great was Oveibuiy^s 
alaim, when Rochestei inentioncd his design of mairymg the countess j 
and he used eveiy method to dissuade his fnend fiom so foolish an 
attempt lie lepiesented how invidious, how ditficult an enterpuse to 
piocuie hot a divorce Iiom hei husband : how dangeious, how shame- 
till, to take into lus own bod a piofligate woman, who, 1 >eing mauied 
to a young nobleinan of the lust rank, had not sonqiled to ])iObtitutc 
liei chanudei, and to bestow favonis on the object of a capiicious and 
momentary passion And, m the zeal of fiumdshii), he went so far 
as to threaten Rothostei, that he woukl bei)«irate himself for ever 
fiom him, if he could so far forget his honour and his mteicst as to 
prosecute the intended nuiri-ige.^ 

Rochestci had the weakness to reveal this convqirscition to the 
Countess of Essex j and when hei rage and fury bioko out against 
Oveibury, he had also the weakness to entei into her vindictive 
])io)ecth, and to swear vengeance against his fnend for tho utmost 
instance, which he could leccive, of his faithful fiiendship. Some 
contnvance was neccssmy for the execution of their purpose. 
Rochestei fukliesscd himself to the king; and, after complaining that 
his own mclulgence to Oveibury had begotten in him a degree of 
airogancc vvhich was cxtieinely disagiocablc, he piocured a commis- 
sion for his embassy to Russia, which he lepiescnted as a retreat for 
his fiiend, both profitable and honourable. When consulted by Over- 
bury, he eaniestly cltssimdecl him fiom accepting this offer, and took 
on himself the office of satisfying the king, if he should bo anywise 
displeased with the lefusal (State Tiials, vol. 1,, pp. 236, 237, etc.)* 
To the king again, ho aggravated the insolence of Overbury's conduct, 
and (April 21) obtained a wauant for committing him to the Tower, 
winch James intended as a slight punishment lor Ins disobedience. 
The lieutenant of the Tower was a cicature of Rochester's, and had 
lately been put into the office for this very purpose : he confined Over- 
bury so strictly, that the unhappy piisonci was debarred the sight even 
of his nearest relations ; and no communication of any kind was 
allowed with him, duung near six months winch he lived in prison. 

This obstacle being removed, the lovers puisued their purpose\; and 
the king himself, forgetting the dignity of his character, and his f^end-* 
ship for the family of Essex, entered zealously into the preset of 
procuring the countess a divorce from her husband. Essex also em- 
> State Trials, vol. u po. 035, 036, : Franklytii p. r4* 
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braced tbe opportunity of separating himself fiora a bad woman, by 
whom he was haled , and he was willing to favour their success by 
any honourable expeclicnt The pietence ioi a clivoico was his 
incapacity to fulfil the conjugal duties , and he confessed^ that, with 
legard to the countess, he was conscious of such an inhiniity, though 
be was not sensible of it with icgaid to any othci wonnin. In her 
place, too, It IS said, a young viigin was substituted untlci a mask, to 
undergo the legal inspection by a jury of inations. After such a tual, 
seconded by couit-mfiuence, and supported by the udiculous opinion 
of fascination or witchcraft, the sentence of di voice was pionounccd 
between the Earl of Essex and his countess^ And to ciown the 
scene, the king, solicitous lest the lady should lose any lank by her 
new marriage, bestowed on his mimon the title of Earl of Somciset, 

Notwithstanding this success, the Countess of Somciset was not 
satisfied, till she should farthei satiate her revenge on Ovcibuiy j and 
she engaged her husband, as well as her uncle, the liail of Noithamp-* 
ton, in the atrocious design of taking him off secietly by poison. 
Fruitless attempts weie leitciatcd by weak poisons; but (Sept. i6) 
at last, they gave him one so sudden and violent, that the symptoms 
were apparent to cveiy one who appioaclied him,*-* Ihs interment 
was huined on with the gicatcst piecipitation; and, though a stiong 
suspicion immediately pi cvailed in the public, the full piooi oi the 
crime was not brought to light till some ycais afteu 

The fatal catastiophc of Overbuiy mcieascd, oi begot, the sus])ieion 
that the Prmcf of Wales had been earned olf by poison, given liun by 
Somerset Men considcied not that the conti.uy infoienec w<is much 
jiister. If Somciset was so gicat a novice in tins detestable ait that, 
during the com se of five months, a man who uas his piisoner, and 
attended by none but his cmissanos, could not be dispiitehed but m so 
bungling a inannci , how could it be unagmed that a young pnnee, 
living in his own couit, suuounded by his own h lends and domestics 
could be exposed to Somciset^ attempts, and be taken oil by so subtle 
a poison, if such a one exist, as could elude the skill ol the most 
experienced physicians ? 

The ablest minister that fames ever possessed, the ICail of Salishtny, 
was dead (May 14, 1C12): Sutlolk, a man of slentlei cai)ari()% 
had succeeded him in his oificc, and it was now his task to supply, 
liom an exhausted ticasuiy, the piofusion ot James and of his young 
favomite The title of baionet, invented by Salisbiuy, w.is sohl ; 
and two hundred patents of that species ol knighihood weie disposed 
of for so many thousand pounds each lank of nobility Inul also Us 
jiuce affixed to it (Fianklyn, pp. ii, 33) Ihivy seals weie ciieulated 
to the amount of 200,000/.. benevolences weie evaUed to the 
amount of 52,000/ (Idem., p. 10) j and some monopolies ot no gieat 
value were erected But all these expedients pioved insuihcient 
to supply the king^s necessities, even though he l^egan to enter into 
some schemes foi retrenching his expenses (Idem., p. 49). Ilowevei 
small the hopes of success, a new pailiament must lx‘ summoned, and 
this dangerous expedient, for such it was now become, once moie be 
put to tnal 

J State Trials, vol 1 , pp a?4, etc, j Fnnlclyn\ AtmaK, pp j, 3, clu 
* iCemiet, p. Cpi , State Tnal >, vyl, i , pp ajj, aj4, ttu 
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When the commons were (ad, 1614) assembled, they discovered an 
extiaoidmary alaim, on account of the rumoui which was spicad 
abioad conceininj? *unclcrtakcis,'^ It was*repoiicd that several 
])cisons, attached to the king, had ontcicd into a confederacy; and 
having laid a rcgulai plan foi the new elections, had distiibutcd their 
intciast all ovci Phig land, and had undeitakcn to secure a majoiity 
foi the coiut So Ignorant were the commons, that they knew not 
this incident to be the fust infallible symptom of any legular or 
•established hbeity. Had they been contented to follow the maxims 
of then predecessois, who, as the Eail of Salisbury said to the last 
paihament, never but thiice in six hundied years, refused a supply ^ 
they needed not diead that the crown should ever interest itself in 
thou elections. Founcrly, the kings even insisted that none of their 
household should be elected membcis, and though the charter was 
aftcrwaids declaied void, Hemy VL, fiom Ins gieat favoui to the city 
of Yoik, confeued a peculiai piivilcgc on its citizens, that they should 
be exempted fiom this tioublc (Coke’s Instil., pait 4, chap 1., of Char- 
li'is of Exemption), It is well known, that in ancient tunes, a scat m 
the house being consideiod as a bin then attended neithei with honour 
noi piofit, It was lecjuisite foi the counties and boioitghs to pay fees to 
then leprescntatives. About this time a seat began to be regarded as 
an honoui,AiTid the countiy gentlemen contended foi it, though the 
piactice of levying wages foi the pailiament men was not altogether 
<liscontmuctl It was not till long after, when hlieity was thounighly 
established, and populai assemblies entered into cv^-ny btanch of 
public business, that the members began to join profit to honour, 
and the ciown found it necessary to distiibutc among them all the 
consuleiable offices of the kingdom. 

So little skill, or so small means, had the couiticis in James’s reign 
foi managing elections, that this House of Commons showed rather a 
stionger spiut of libeity than the foregoing; and instead of entering 
upon the business of supply, ns ingcd by tbc king, who made them 
sevoial libeuil offcis of giacc (Jouin., Apnl it, 1614), they immediately 
icsumed the subject which had been opened last pailiament, and dis- 
puted his majestys powci of levying new customs and impositions, by 
the meie authonty of his piciogativc. It is icmarkable, that m their 
<Iebates on this subject, the courtiers fiequcntly pleaded as a prece- 
dent the example of all the other hciedilary monarchs in Kiuope, and 
particulaily mentioned the kings of Fiance and Spain, nor was this 
leasomng received by the house either with surpuse or indignation 
(Ibid., May 21, 1614). The members of the opposite party either 
contented themselves with denying the justness of the inference, or 
they disputed the truth of the obseivation (Ibid., May 12,21, 1614). 
And a patriot member m particular, Sir Roger Owen, even m arguing 
against the impositions, frankly allowed, that the King of England 


1 Pari Plist , vol V., p. a86 , ICennet, p 696 , Jqurn , Apnl ta, May », 16x4, etc , 
Franklyn, p, 48 , . 

•* Journ , Feb. 27, X609, It appears, however, that Salisbury was somewhat mistaken in 
this fact , and if the kings were not oftener refused supply by the parliament, it was only 
because they would not often expose themselves to the hazard of being refusi^ ; but it is 
certain that English parliaments did anciently carry their frugality to an extreme, and seldom 
could be prevailed upon to give the necessary support to goveinment. 
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was endowed with as ample power and piciogative as any prince iu 
Christendom (Jouin , Apiil i8, 1614). The nations on the coiUinonty 
we may obseivc, enjoyed still, in that age, some sm.ill lemams of 
liberty, and the English were ])osscssod of little moic* 

The commons applied to the loids for a confcicnce with icgatd to^ 
the new impositions. A speech of Neile, bishop of Lincoln, leilerting 
on the lowei house, begat some altei cation with tlie pceis,* and the 
king seized the oppoitumty of dissolving, immodiatcl}^ with gieat 
indignation, a paihament which had shown so fiim a lesolution of 
retrenching his preiogative, without communicating, in return, the 
smallest supply to Ins necessities. lie earned his losontmciTt so far, 
as even to thiow into piison some of the members who had been the 
most forwaid in then opposition to Ins measiucs (Kennet, p 6j)6) In 
vain did he plead, m excuse for his violence, the example of Elizabeth 
and other princes of the line of Tudor, as well as Plantagenet The 
people and the parliament, without abandoning foi ever all their 
Iibeitics and piivilcges, could acquiesce m none of these precedents, 
how ancient and frequent soevci. And wcie the authonty of such 
precedents admitted, the utmost that could be inferred is, that the 
constitution of England was, at that time, an inconsistent fabric, 
whose jailing and discoidant paits must soon destioy each othei, 
'and fiom the dissolution of the old, beget some new foim of civil 
government moie imifoim and consistent. 

In the public and avowed conduct of the king and the house of coin 
mons, thiougkout this whole leign, thoie appeals sufiicieut (.luse ol 
quan el and mutual disgust, yet aie we not to una, giiie tluit this was 
the sole foundation of that jealousy wlm h pievailod lK‘tvve<‘n them. 
During debates m the house, it often h.ipiiencd that a jauticular 
mcmbci, more aidcnt and zealous than the lest, would dispkiy llu^ 
highest sentiments of hbeity, which the commons contented them 
selves to hear with silence and seeming approbation ; and the king, 
informed of these harangues, concluded the whole houst‘ to be infect eil 
with the same piinciples, and to be engaged in a combination against 
his prerogative The king, on the other hand, though he valued himself 
extremely on his king-cuitt, and perhaps w<4s not altogtuher incapable 
of dissimulation, seems to have been very little endowed with the 
gift of seciecy , but openly, at his tabic, m all companies, inculcatetl 
those monaichical tenets which he had so stiongly unlubed, Befori^ 
a numerous audience, he had cxpicssed himself with gieat dispamge 
ment of the common law ot England, and had given the pieteiemv, m 
the strongest tcims, to the civil law; and foi thus mdiscietion he found 
himself obliged to apologise, in a speech to the lonnei path.muml 
flung James's Woiks, p. 532). As a specimen of lus usual libeity of 

1 P.irl Hjst,, vol V , p 290 So little fi\eU at this tinu* were the rules of p «h «nent, th it 
the commons camiil'iineil to the ptcis of .i speeth in ule m the* house by the Bishop ol 
LiuLoln , which it btlont^ed only to th.it hoiitc to ecnsiue, and whu U the otUm lould iifjt 
regularly be supposed to be acquainted with These, at leist, ite tlic lules established 
the pailumtnt becanu. a real scat of power, and scene ol business Neither the king must 
take notice of wint p isses in either house, noreithei house of what passes mtheothtn, till 
regunriy informed of it 'I h( commons, m their f.unuiis protesuciou, xftai, fixed tins rub* 
With tegard to the king, though at picsent they would not bind themselvis liy it. Hut as 
^ those imixims which guard and regulate u were uukuowti .uid uu- 
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talk, wc may mention a story, Ihougli it passed some time after, wliicli 
we meet with m the life of Wallci, and which that poet used hcqucntly 
to icpcat. When Wallei was young, ho hadnhe ciuiosityto go to 
couit; and he stood in the circle, and saw James dine; whore, among 
othci com])any, Iheio sat at table two bishops, Neile and Andicws. 
The king ]nopobed aloud this ((tustion, — whethei he might not take his 
subjeetb^ money, wlienhe needetl ii, without all this foimahty ofpaiha- 
meiit? Nolle icpUcd/ God foihid you should not: loi you are the 
‘bieath of oiir nobtiils.^ Aiidicws declined answering, and said he 
was not skilled m paihamcnlaiy cases; but upon the king’s ingmg 
him, and sa>ing that he would admit of no evasion, the bishop replied 
pleasantly ^ Why, then, I think your majesty may lawfully take my 
brothel Node’s money foi he offeis it’ (Pieface to Wallei’s Works). 

The favoLuite had hithcito escaped the mqnny of justice; but he 
had not escaped that still voice which can make itself be heard 
amidst all the liuny and flatteiy of a cotut, and astonishes the ciimmal 
with a just rcpiescntation of Ins most seciet enoi mities. Conscious of 
the nun del of his liiciid, S omen set leoeived small consolation fioin 
the enioymt'iUs ot love, oi the utmost kindness and mdulgencc of his 
soveicigm The giaccs of his youth gi.iduiilly disappeared ; the gaiety 
of hib mauneiswas ubscuicd; Ins iiohtcncs.s and obliging behaviour 
weie changed into* sullenness and silence. And the king, whose 
affections h#(d been en*;agcd by these supinfieial accoinnhshmcnts, 
began (a I). 1615), to c‘bti«ingc lumsell fiom a man who no longci con- 
tributed to his amusement. 

The sagacious courtieis obbeived the fust symptoms of this disgust; 
Somerset’s enemies seized the opportunity, and olfcied a new minion 
to the king. Gcoigc Villieis, a youth of oue-and-tvventy, younger 
biothci of a good family, rctiuned at this lime fiom his tiavels, and 
was lemaiked for the advantages of a handsome pel son, genteel air, 
and fashiomible appaiel. At a comedy he waspur]H)seIy placed full in 
James’s eye, and immediately cngagt^cl the attention, and, in the same 
instant, the atfections, of that monaich (Fianklyn, p. 50 ; Kennct, voL 
ii , p, 698). Ashamed of his sudden att<ichmcnl, the king eiKlcavourecl, 
but m vain, to conceal the paitiahty winch he felt foi the lurndsome 
stiangci ; and he employed all his piofound politics to lix him mhis 
SCI vice without sccimug to desiie it. lie dccUicd his lesolution not 
to confer any office on him, unless cntieatcd by the cpieen; and he 
pietended, that it should only be in complaisance to hei choice he woiild 
agree to admit him neai his person. The queen was immediately 
applied to ; but she, well knowing the CKticmc to which the king carried 
these attachments, lefused, at hist, to lend her countenance to tins new 
passion. It was not till cntieatcd by Abbot, archbishop of Carfterbury^ 
a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced against Somerset, that she 
would condescend to oblige her husband, by asking tins favour of km 
(Coke, pp, 46, 47 ; Rush., vol 1 , p. 456). And the king, thinking now 
that all appearances were fully saved, no longer constrained his afeo 
tion, but immediately bestowed the office of cup-bearer on yowg 
George Villiei^. 

The whole court was tin own into parties between the two mill ws: 
while some endeavoured to advance the rising fortunes of Vdlkrs, 
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others deemed it safer to adhere to the established ciedit of Somerset* 
The king himself, divided between inclination and decoium, increased 
the doiibt and ambigifity of the courtiers; and ^ the stern jealousy of 
,the old favouiite, who refused every advance of fnendship from his 
1 ival, begat perpetual quarrels between tlieii scvei al pat tisans. But the 
discovery of Somerset’s guilt in the murder of Qverbury, at last 
decided the controversy, and exposed him to the ruin and infamy 
which he so well merited. 

An apothecary’s apprentice, who had been employed in making up 
the poisons, having retired to Flushing, began to talk very freely of the 
whole secret and the affair at last came to the ears of Trumbal, th^ 
king’s envoy in the Low Countries. By his means, ^ Sir Ralph Winwood, 
secretary of state, was informed, and he immediately earned the in- 
telligence to James The king, alarmed, and astonished to find such 
enormous guilt in a man whom he had admitted into his bosom, sent 
for Sir Edward Coke, chief justice, and earnestly recommended to him 
the most rigoious and unbiassed scrutiny. This injunction was 
executed with great mdustiy and severity; the whole labyrinth of guilt 
was carefully unravelled, the lesser criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieu- 
tenant of the tower, Franklin, Weston, Mis. Turner, were first tried 
and condemned, Somerset and his countess wcie aftei wards found 
guilty, and Noithampton’s death, a htllc before, had saved him from a 
like fate ^ 

It may not be unwoithy of icmark, that Coke, in tlic trial of Mis. 
Turner, told I^ei that she was guilty of the seven deadly sins; sluMvas 
a whore, a bawd, a soiccrcss, a witch, a papist, a felon, and tinuudeiei 
(State Trials, vol i , p. 230) And, what may moic sin prise us, Bae<ni, 
then attorney genciai,tookcaic to obscive that poihomng was a popish 
tnck (Ibid, vol i,p 242). Such weie the bigoted piejudiccs which 
prevailed • poisoning was not, of itself, suflkiently odious, if it were not 
represented as a bianch of popciy, Stowe tolls us, that when the king 
came to Newcastle, on his fust entry into England, he gave libcity to 
all the prisoners, except those who were confined for treason, murden, 
papistry. When one consideis these circumstances, that furious 
bigotry of the catholics which bioke out in the Gunpowder conspiracy 
appears the less surprising. 

All the accomplices in Overl)ury’s murder received the punishment 
due to their crime , but the king bestowed a paidon on the principalh, 
Somerset and the countess. It must be confessed, that James’s foiti- 
tude had been highly laudable, had he pcisistcclmhis fust intention of 
consigning over to sevcie justice all the criminals; but let us still be- 
ware of blaming him loo luushly, if, on the apjiroach of the fatal hour, 
he scrupled to deliver into the hands of the executioner, peisons whom 
he had once favouied with his most tender affcctionb. To soften the 
rigour of their fate, after some yeai s’ imprisonment he lestorcd them to 
their liberty, and confeired on them a pension, with which they retired, 
and languished out old age m infamy and obscurity. Their guilty loves 
were tuined into the most deadly hatied, and they passed many ycats 
together in the same house, without any intercourse or corresponaence 
with each other (Kcnnet, p. 699). 

Several histouans (Coke, Weldon, etc.), in relating these events, 
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have insisted much on the dissimulation of James’s bchavioui, when he 
delivered Somerset into the hands of the chief Justice; on the insolent 
menaces of that criminal; on his pcicmptoiy icfusal to stand a tnal, 
and on the extreme anxiety of the kinjj during the whole pi ogress of 
this affair* Allowing all these circumstances to be true, of which some 
are suspicious, if not palpably false (IMog* bnt, aiticlc Coke, p. 1384), 
the great remains of tenderness which James still felt for, Somerset may,, 
perhaps, be sufficient to account for them. That favourite was high- 
spiiited, and resolute leather to perish than live under the infamy to 
which he was exposed James was sensible that the pardoning of so 
great a criminal, which was of itself invidious, would become still more 
unpopular, if Ins obstinate and stubborn behaviour on his trial should 
augment the public hatred against him (Bacon, vol iv,p 617). At least, 
the unreserved confidence m which the king had indulged his favourite 
for several years, might render Somciset master of so many secrets, 
that it is impossible, without farther light, to assign the particular 
reason of that superiority, which, it is said, he appeared so much to 
assume* 

The fall of Somerset, and his banishment ficm comt, opened the 
way for Villiers to mount up at once to the full height of favour, of 
honours, of riches. Had James’s passion been governed by com- 
mon rulcsi-of prudence, tlic othoc of cup-bcaier would have attached 
Villiers to his person, and might well have contented one of his age 
and family j nor would any one, who was not cynical]^' austere, have 
much censured the singularity of the king’s choice in his friends 
and favourites. But such advancement was far mfcrioi to the fortune 
which he intended for his minion* In the course of a few years ho 
created him Viscount Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Bucking- 
ham, knight of the garter, master of the hoise, chief justice in eyre, 
warden of the cinque ])orts, master of the king’s-bcnch office, steward 
of Westminster, constable of Windsoi, ami loid high admiral of 
England (Franklyn, p. 30, Chuomlon, 8vo edit, vol, u, p 10) His 
mother obtained the title of Countess of Buckingham; his biothci was 
created Viscount Puibeck , and a numerous liain of needy lelaLions were 
all pushed up into ci edit and authority And thus the icuid prince, 
while he meant to play the tutor to lus favouute, and to tram him up 
in the rules of prudence and politics, took an infallible method, by 
loading him with premature and exorbitant honoius, to render him, 
for ever, rash, precipitate, and insolent 

A young minion to gratify with pleasure, a necessitous family to^ 
supply with riches, were enterprises too gicat for the empty exchequer" 
of James. In order to obtain a little money, the cautionary towns 
must be delivered up to the Dutch,— a measure which has been 
severely blamed by almost all histouans, and I may venture to affitte 
that it has been censured much beyond its real weight and importa^^^* 

When queen Elizabeth advanced money for the support offw 
infant republic, besides the view of securing herself against 
and ambition of Spam, she still reserved the prospect of 
ment; and she got consigned into her hands the three imporftftfi "for- 
tresses of Flushing, the Brille, and Rammekins, as pledgtsf fbr tl?e 
money due to her* Indulgent to the necessitous condition of the 
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states, she agieed thatt the debt should bear no interest, and she 
stipulated that if ever England should make#a separate peace with 
Spain, she should pay the tioops which garnsoncd those fortresses 
(Rymor, tom, xvi, p, 341; Winwood, vol. 11., p. 3Sl). 

After the truce was concluded between Spain and the United Pro** 
Vinces, the States made an agreement with the king, that the debt^ 
which then amounted to 800,000/., should be discharged by yearly pay- 
ments of 40,000/. ; and as five years had elapsed, the debt was now 
reduced to 600,000/, , and in fifteen years more, if the truce were re- 
newed, It would be finally extinguished (Carlcton’s Letters, p. 27, 28). 
But of this sum, 26,000/, a-yeai were expended on the pay of the 
garrisons , the lemainder alone accrued to the kingj and the States, 
weighing these circumstances, thought that they made James a very 
advantageous offer, when they expressed their willingness, on the 
surrender of the cautionary towns, to pay him immediately 250,000/., 
and to mcoiporatc the English gaiiisons in their army. It occurred 
also to the king, that even the payment of the 40,000/. a-year was 
precaiious, and depended on the accident that the truce should be 
lenewed between Spam and the icpublic; if war broke out, the 
maintenance of the gam&ons lay u])on England alone, — a burthen 
very useless, and too heavy foi the slender revenues of thfft kingdom ; 
that, even during the truce, the Dutch, stiaitcncd by other expenses, 
weie far from being icgulai in theii payments, and the garnsons weie 
at present in Qangei of mutinying foi want of subsistence ; that the 
annual sum of 14,000/., the whole saving on the Dutch payments, 
amounted, m fifteen yeais, to no moie 1 1 lan 210,000/. ; wluTeas 25o,(X)o4 
were offeicd immediately,- -a laigei sum, and if money be computed at 
ten pci cent, the current intciest— 'lumc tluin double the sum to which 
England was entitled;^ that if James waited till the whole debt were 
dischaiged, the troops, which composed the garrisons, remained a 
burthen upon him, and could not be broken without receiving some con- 
sideration for their past services; that the cautionary towns were only 
a temporary restraint upon the Hollanders, and in the pi esent emer- 
gence the conjunction of interest between Kngland and the republic 
was so intimate as to lender all other lies .supeUluous, and no leascmablc 
measures for mutual support would be wanting fiom the Dutch, even 
though freed from the clependence of these gauisons; that the exclu*- 
quer of the republic was at present veiy low, insomucli that they found 
difficulty, now that the aids of France were withdrawn, to maintain 
themselves in that pasture of defenro whicli was requisite during tlie 
truce with^ Spain; and that the Spaniaids were pcipctually insisting 
with the king on the lestitution of these towns, as belonging to their 
crown, and no coi dial alliance could cvet be made with that nation 
while they remained in*tho hands of the English (Rushwortb, vol i, 
p. 3) Those leasons, togclhci with his uigcnt wants, induced the king 
to accept (June 6) of Caion's offer, and he evacuated the cautionary 
towns, which held the States m a degree of subjection, and which an 

1 An anntaty of 1:4,000/ dminjLf fifteen years -money lielnpf nt xo per rent — worth on rom- 
putation only lofi.ijtx)/ , whritas the king ic< mved j yrt the bargain was good for the 

jHitrh, as wdl is the kim*, because they weie both of them heed friim the mamtctmm.e ul 
tiseleis ganihon:*. 
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ambitious and enterprising prince would have rcgaidcd as his most 
valuable possessions. This is the date of the full liberty of the Dutch 
commonwealth. 


When the crown of England devolved on James, it might have been 
foreseen by the Scottish nation that the independence of their kingdom, 
the object for which their ancestors had shed so much blood, would 
now be lost; and that, if both states persevered in maintaining 
separate laws and parliaments, the weaker would more sensibly feel 
the subjection than if it had been totally subdued by force of arms. 
But these views did not generally occur. The glory of having given a 
sovereign to their powerful enemy, the advantages of present peace 
and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the munificence of their 
master, — ^these considerations seemed their dutiful obedience to a prince 
who daily gave such sensible proofs of his friendship and partiality 
towards them. Never had the authority of any king, who resided 
among them, been so firmly established as was that of James, even 
when absent; and as the administiation had been hithcito conducted 


with gicat order and tranquillity, there had happcuied no occurrence to 
diaw thither our attention. But this summer the king was resolved 


(May, A.D, 1617) to pay a visit to his native country, m order to renew 
his ancient friendships and connections, and to intioducc that change 
of ecclesiastical discipline and government on which he was extremely 
intent/ The three chief points of this kind, which James proposed to 
accorasplish by his journey to Scotland, were, the enlarging of episcopal 
authority, the establishing of a few ccicmonies m public worship^ and 
the fixing of a superiority in the civil above the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. 


But it is an observation suggested by all history, and by none more 
than by that of James and his successor, that the religious spirit, when 
it mingles with faction, contains in it something supernatural and 
unaccountable : and that, in its operations upon society, effects corres- 
pond less to their known causes than is found m any other circum- 
stance of government: a leflection which may, at once, afford a source 
of blame against such sovereigns as lightly innovate in so dangerous 
an article, and of apology for such, as being engaged in an enterprise 
of that nature, are disappointed of the expected event, and fail m their 
undertakings. 

When the Scottish nation was first seized with that zeal for reform- 
ation which, though it caused such distuibance dunng the time, has 
proved so salutary in the consequences, the pi cachers, assuming a 
character little inferior to the prophetic or apostolical, disdained all 
subjection to the spiritual rulers of the Church, by whom their inno- 
vations were punished and opposed The revenues of the dignified ^ 
clergy, no longer considered as sacred, wcie cither appropriated by fhd 
present possessors, or seized by the more powerful barons ; and 
remained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by act of parliament, ann^rt* ‘ 
to the crown The prelates, however, and abbots, maintained 
temporal jurisdictions and their seats in paihament ; and thoi M™ ^* 
men were sometimes endowed with ecclesiastical titles, the , 

notwithstanding its frequent protestations to the coatrarj?^ still 
supposed to be represented by those spiritual lords m the states of the 
kingdom. After many struggles, the king, even before his accession to 
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the throne of Englaiid, had acquired sufhcient influence over the 
Scottish clergy to extort from them an acknowledgment of the parlm- 
mentary jurisdiction of bishops, though attended with many precau- 
tions, in ordei to secure themselves against the spiritual encroachments 
of that order (i 598). When King of England, he engaged them, though 
still with great reluctance on their pait, to advance a step farther, and 
to receive the bishops as peipetual presidents or moderators in their 
ecclesiastical synods, reiterating their protestations against all spiritual 
jurisdiction of the prelates and all controlling power over the presbyters 
(t6o6). And by such gradual innovations the king flattered himself 
that he should quietly introduce episcopal authority ; but, as his final 
scope was fully seen from the beginning, every new advance ghve 
fresh occasion of discontent, and aggravated, instead of softening, the 
abhorrence entertained against the prelacy. 

What rendered the kmg^s aim more apparent, were the endeavours 
which, at the same time, he used to introduce into Scotland some of 
the ceremonies of the Church of England. The icst, it was easily fore- 
seen, would soon follow The fuc of devotion, excited by novelty and 
inflamed by opposition, had so possessed the minds of the Scottish 
reformers, that all rites and 01 naments, and even order of worship^ were 
disdainfully rejected as useless burthens j rctardini^ the itipagination in 
Its raptuious ecstasies, and damping the opciations of that Divine 
spirit, by which they supposed themselves to 1)0 animated A mode of 
worship was established, the most naked and most simple imaginable; 
one that boiiowcd nothing fiom the senses, but leposed itsell enliu‘ly 
on the contemplation of that Divine essence whieh diseoveis itself to 
the undoistandmg only. 'Plus spei les ot devotion, so woithy oi the 
Supreme Being, but so little suitable to human liailt)% was observed to 
qccasion gieat disUubances m the bieast, and in many respects to con- 
found all latioual punciplcs ot conduct and behaviour. I'he mimi, 
straining for these extiaouUnaiy lapturcs, reaching them by shmt 
glances, sinking again under its own wc«ikncss, rejecting all exterior 
aid of pomp and ceremony, was so occupied m this mward life, that it 
fled' from every intercom so of society, and from cvciy cheerful amuse- 
ment, which could soften or liuinani/t‘ the charaetei. It was obvious 
to all discerning eyes, and had not escaped the Icing's, that, by the ptr- 
valence of fanaticism, a gloomy and sullen disposition established itself 
among the people; a spuit olisiinate and dangeious, independent 
and disoideily, animated ecjually with a contempt of authority, and a 
hatred to every other mode of leligion, ])iUticulaiIy to the catholic. In 
order to mellow these humouis, James endeavouied to infuse n Munll 
tincture of ceremony into the national woislnp, and to introduce such 
rites as might, in some dcgiec, occupy the mind and please the senses, 
without departing loo far fiom that simplicity by which the reforma- 
tion was distinguished. The linei aits, too, though still rude m these 
noithcrn kingdoms, were employed to adorn the churches, and the 
king’s chapel, m which an organ was eiectcxl, and some pictures and 
statues displayed, was pioposed as a model to the rest of the nation. 
But music was glaring to the picjudiced eais of the Scottish cieigy; 
sculptuie and painting appeared instruments of idolatry; the surphee 
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a mg of popciy ; and evoiy motion or gcstuic, picsciibcd by the 
htuigy, was a step towards that spiritual Babylon, so much the object 
of their hoi 101 and aversion. Everything was deemed impious, but 
their own mystical comments on the Scnptuics, which they idolized, 
and whose eastern prophetic style they employed in every common 
•occurrence 

It will not be necessaiy to give a particular account of the ceiemo- 
nies which the king was so intent to establish Such institutions, for a 
.time, are esteemed eithei too Divme to have pioceedcd from any other 
being than the supreme Creator .of thC univeise, or too diabolical to 
have been deuved fiom any but an infeinal demon But no sooner is 
the mode of the contioversy past, than they aie umvei sally discovered 
to be of so little importance, as scarcely to be mentioned with decency 
amidst the oidmary course of human transactions It Suffices here to 
remaik, that the ntes introduced by James regaided the kneeling at 
the sacrament, puvate communion, private baptism, confiimation of 
childien, and the observance of Christmas and other festivals (Fxanklyn,, 
p. 25; Spots wood) The acts establishing these cciemonies were’ 
aftei wards known by the name of the Ai tides of Perth, fiom the place 
whore they wore ratified by; the assembly. 

^ A conformity of discipline and worship between the churches of 
England antf Scotland, which was James’s aim, he never could hope to 
establish, but by first procuring an acknowledgment of his own authority 
in all spiritual causes; and nothing could be more C9pttaiyto the 
practice as well as principles of the presbytenan clergy. ' The ecclesi- 
astical courts possessed the power of pronouncing excommunication ; 
and that sentence, besides the spiritual consequences supposed to 
follow from itj was attended with immediate effects of the most import- 
ant nature. The person excommunicated was shunned by every one 
as piofane and impious, and his whole estate, during his hte-time, and 
all his moveables, for ever, wore forfeited to the crown Nor were the 
previous^ steps, leqmsitc befoic pionouncing this sentence, formal or 
regular, in proportion^ to the wciglit of it Without accuser, without 
•summons, without tiial, any ecclesiastical court, however inferior, 
sometimes pretended, in a summaiy manner, to denounce cxcommuni- 
•cation, for any cause, and against any pci son, even though he lived 
not within the bounds of their jui jsdiction (Spotswood). And by this 
means, the whole tyranny of the inquisition, though without its order, 
was introduced into the kingdom. 

But the clergy were not content with the unlimited jurisdiction which 
they exercised m ecclesiastical matteis. They assumed a censonal 
power over every part of administration ; and m all their serptions, and 
even prayers, mingling politics with religion, they inculcated the most 
seditious and most turbulent principles. Black, minister of St Andrew^- 
went so far (1596) in a sermon, as to pronounce all kings the de\^s; 
children ; he gave the Queen of England the appellation of atheistf 
said that the treachery of the king’s heart was now fully discowsfe?^ 
and in his prayers for the queen he used these words, * We 
* lor her for the fashion’s sake, but we have no cause she will 
*do us any good.’ Whe'n summoned before the privy he 

refused to answer to a civil court fbr anything delivered froth the 
VOL. ILt 
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pulpit) even though the crime of which he was accused was of a civil 
'nature. The chuich adopted his cause. They raised a sedition xi% 
Echnbuigh (Dec. 17, 1596) The king, during some time, was in the 
hands of the eniagcd populace, and it was not without coinage, as 
v(ji6U as dexteiity, that he was able to cxtiicatc himself (Spots wood), 
K few days after, a minister, preaching in the pimcipal church of that 
capital said, that the king was possessed with a devil ; and that, (>no 
devd being expelled, seven worse had entered in his place (Ibid.) To 
which he added, that the subjects might lawfully rise and take the 
sword out of his hand Scarcely, even during the darkest night of 
palpal superstition, aie there found such instances of pnestly encroach-* 
ments as the annals of Scotland present to us during that period. 

By thes^ extravagant stretches of power, and by the patient conduct 
of James, the church began to lose ground, even before the king^s 
accession to the thi one of England But no sooner had that event taken 
place, than he made the Scottish clergy sensible that he was become 
the sovereign of a gieat kingdom, which he governed with great 
duthority Though foimcilylie would have thought; himself happ^j to 
have made a fair paitition with them of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authoiity, he was now resolved to cxcit a siiptcmc jurisdiction in church 
as well as state, and to put an end to their seditious practices. An 
assembly had been summoned at Abcideen (July, but, on 

account of Ins join ncy to London, he puuoguocl it to the year follow- 
ing Some of the clcigy, disavowing his ecclesiastical supiemacy, iml 
at the time appointed, notwithstanding his piolubitiou. He ihuwv 
them into piison Such of them as submitted, aiul acknowledgotUhcii 
error, weic paidoned The icsi wcio luought to then tiial,^ They 
wcie condemned foi high ticason 'I'lio Ling gave them their lives, 
but banished them the kmgdoin. Siv of them sulfeicd this penalty 
(Ibid ). 

The general assembly was aftei wards induced (June 6^ 1610) to ac- 
knowledge the king’s authouty in summoning ecclesiastical coiuts, and 
to submit to the juiischction and visitation oT the bishops, ICven theii 
favouiite sentence of excommunication was decLuetl invalid, unless 
confirmed by the ordinary, 'rhe king recommended to the infei loi 
couits the members whom they should elect to this assembly; ami 
everything was conducted m it with little appearance of choice and 
liberty (Ibid.)* 

By his own picrogativc, likewise, wdneh he seems to have sti etched 
on this occasion, the king elected a couit of high commission (Feb. i 
1610) m imitation of that winch was estibbshed m Fngl.iud* Tiic 
bishops and a few of the cleigy who had been siumnoneil, willingly 
acknowledged this coint; and it piocecded immediately upon business, 
as if Its authority had been grounded on the full consent of the whole 
legislatiuc. 

But James rcscivcd the final blow for the time when he should 
himself pay a visit to Scotland lie (June 13) pionosed to the 
paihamcnt, wduch was then assembled, that they shoula enact, that, 
‘whatcvei his ma)csty should doteuume in the estein.il goviinoient 
^of the chinch, with the consent of the aichbishops, bishops, ami a 
^competent numbei of the mmistry, should have the foice of Uw* 
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(Spots wood ; Fianklyn, p* 29), What number should be deemed com- 
petent was not detci mined, and their nomination, was left entirely to the 
king, so that his ecclesiastical authority, had this bill passed, would have 
been established in its full extent Some of the clergy protested. They 
apprehended, they said, that the purity of their church would, by means 
of this new authority, be polluted with all the ntes and liturgy of the 
Church of England. James, dreading clamour and opposition, dropped 
the bill, which had already passed the lords of ai tides j and asserted, 
that th^ inherent prerogative of the ci own contained more power than 
was recognised by it Some time after, he called (July 10) at St. 
Andrews, a meeting of the bishops and thirty-six of the most eminent 
clergy. He there declared his resolution of exerting his prerogative, 
and of establishing, by his own authoiity, the few ceremonies which he 
had recommended to them. They entreated him rather to summon a 
general assembly, and to gain their assent. An assembly was accord- 
ingly summoned to meet on the 25th of November emsumg. 

Yet this assembly, which met after the king’s departure from Scot- 
land, eluded all his applications ; and it was not till the subsequent 
year, that he was able to piocure a vote for receiving lus ceremonies. 
And through every step of this affair, in the parliament as well as in 
all the general assemblies, the nation betrayed the utmost reluctance 
to all these flinovations, and nothing but James’s importunity ami 
authority had extorted a seeming consent, which was belied by the 
inward sentiments of all ranks of people Even the few over whom 
religious prejudices were not prevalent, thought national lionowr 
sacrificed by a servile imitation of the modes of worship pactised m 
England. And every prudent man agreed ir}.condemmng tnemeai!wi?e| 
of the king, who, by an ill-timed zeal for insignificant ceremonies, hiti 
betiaycd, though in an opposite manner, equal narrowness of njtoC 
with the persons whom he treated with such contempt It was judped 
that, had not these dangerous humouis been irritated by opposition, 
had they been allowed peaceably to cvapoiatc, they would at last have 
subsidea within the limits of Lrw and civil authority And that, as all 
fanatical religions naturally circumscribe to very nanow bounds the 
numbers and nehes of the ecclesiastics ; no sooner is their first fire 
spent, than they lose their credit over the people, and leave them, 
under the natural and beneficent infiuence of their civil and moral 
obligations. 

At the same time that James shocked in so violent a manner tlBC? 
religious principles of his Scottish subjects, he acted in opposition to 
those of his English. He had observed in his progress thro-ugh Eng- 
land that a judicial observance of the Sunday, chiefly by means of the 
puritans, was every day gaining ground thioughout the kingdom, and 
that the people, under colour of religion, were, contrary to former prac- 
tice, deban ed such sports and recreations as contributed both to thek^ 
health and their amusement (Kennet, p 709) Festivals which, Spt 
other nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public worsbipjj^sffl!i|j 
to mirth and society, were here totally appropnated to the 
religicm, and served to nourish those sullen and gloomy contenapfiSfoi® 
to TOich the people were of themselves so unfortunately subjocC 
king imagined that it would be easy to infuse cheeriulsi^sa Mo this 
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dark spint of devotion. He issued a pioclamation to allow and 
encourage, after divifie seivice, all lands of lawful games and 
exercises, and, by his authority, he endeavouied to give sanction 
to a practice, which his subjects legaided as the utmost msUnce of 
profaneness and impiety.^ 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Sir Walter Raleigh^ s expedition — Hu execution — Insmrectwns in 
Bohemia — Loss of the Palatinate — Negotiations with Spain. — A 

parliament --Parties — Fall of Bacon ^Rupture between the king 
and the commons, — Protestation of the commons. 

At the time (a,d i6i8 ) when Sir Walter Raleigh was first confined m 
the Tower, his violent and haughty Icmpci had lendcicd him the most 
unpopular man in England ; and Ins condemnation was chiefly owing 
to that public odium undei which he labouied. During the thirteen 
yeais* impnsonmcnt which he suffered, the sentiments of llie nation 
were much changed with regaid to him. Men had leisure to reflect on 
the hardship, not to say injustice, of his sentence ; l^^f^y pitied his 
active and entcipusmg spmt, which languished m the ngoius of con- 
finement; tli^y weic stiuck with the extensive genius of the man, who, 
being educated amidst naval and inilitaiy cntci puses, h*i<l sui passed 
in the pursuits of litciatuie even those of the most locluse aiul seden- 
tary lives, and they admned his unbioken magnanimity, v\huh, at his 
age and under Ins cii cumstanccs, could engage him to undei take and , 
execute so great a woik as his ‘Histoiy of the Wtnld/ To incieiise 
these favouiable dispositions, on which he built the hopes of tecovcfing 
his hboity, he spread the repoit of a golden mine which he had 
discoveied m Guiana, and which was sufficient, accoiding to Ins repre- 
sentation, not only to enrich all the advcnluicrs, but to affoid immense 
treasures to the nation. The king gave little credit to these mighty 
promises, both because he believed that no such mine as tlic one 
desciibcd was anywhcie in natuio, and because he consideted Kaloigh 
as a man of despeiatc foi tunes, whose business it was, by any means, 
to procure his fiecdom, and to leinstatc himself in ciedit and authoiity. 
Thinking, however, that he had already undergone sufheient punish- 
ment, he released him fiom the Towei ; and when lus vaunts of tlie 
golden mine had induced multitudes to engage with him, the king gave 
them peimission to tiy the adventure, and, at their desiie, he confeued 
on Raleigh authority over his fellow adventurers. Though strongly 

* Franklyn, p 31 To <;how liow ugid the EiifyUsh, chiefly the pmitviis, were hfcomr in 
tins particular, a bill was introduced into the house of common*?, ui the ifith of the king, lor 
Uie more strict observance of the Sunday, which they aflerted, to i.iU the Sabluth Om» 
Shepherd opposed this bill, objected to the appelktionol S,ibbath as punt uiumI, tkfendr'd 
dancing by the example of David, and seems even to have* lusnfitd sjiorts on that day Fur 
this profaneness he was expelled the house, by tlie suggestion of Mr Pym. Tlie housr «»f 
lords opposed so far this puritanical spiiit of the commons, that thry tiroposed, tint 
appellation of Sabbath should be changed into that of the I.ordS Day, jfotnu., Fob, lo, 
toa’). May e8, iGai In bhcpherd"t» i>ciuettcc, his oftcutc is &aiU by the houi^c to be ire»t 
ojtoibitant, impauillelod. 
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solicited, he still refused to f^iant him a paulon, which seemed a 
natuial consequence when he was entt listed with ])ovvcr and command 
But James dcclaicd himself still diflident of Ralcigh^s intentions, and 
he meant, he said, to leseivc the former sentence, as a check upon his 
futuic behaviouK 

Raleigh well knew that it was far from the king’s purpose to invade 
any of the Spanish settlements , he thcrcfoie firmly denied that Spam 
had planted any colonics on that part of the coast where his mine lay 
When Gondomar, the ambassador of that nation, alarm ecT at his 
preparations, earned complaints to the king, Raleigh still protested the 
innocence of his intentions , and James assured Gondomar, that he 
durst not form any hostile attempt, but should pay with his head for 
so audacious an enteipnse. The minister, however, concluding that 
twelve aimed vessels weie not jfitted out without somc])urpose of inva- 
sion, conveyed the intelligence to the couit of Madnd, who immediately 
gave oidcts foi arming *md foUifying all their settlements, paiticiihuly 
those along the coast of (hiiana. 

When the counigc and avance of the Spaniards and Poitugucsc had 
discovcicd so many new woilds, they were resolved to show themselves 
supciior to the liaioarous heathens whom they invaded, not onlym aits 
andaimsjbutalso in the justice of the qimri cl Theyapphed to Alexander 
VL, who then filled the papal chan j andhegcneiously bestowed on the 
Spaniards the whole western, and on the Poitugucsc the whole eastern 
part of the globe. The more scuipulous Protestants, who acknowledged 
riot the authority oi the Roman pontitf, established the ‘first discovery 
as the foundation of their title, and if a pirate or sca-adventurer of 
their nation had but erected a stick 01 stone on the coast, as a memorial 
of his taking possession, they concluded the whole continent to belong 
to them, and thought themselves entitled to expel or exterminate, as 
usurpcis, the ancient posscssois and inhabitants. It was m this man- 
ner that Su Waltoi K.ileigh, about twenty-three years before, had 
acquired to the ciown ol England a claim to the continent of (aiiana, 
—a region as luge as the halt of Europe ; and though he had imme- 
diately loft the coast, yet he pietended that the English title to the 
whole remained ceitain and indefeasible. But it had h.ippcnod in the 
mean time that the .Spaniards, not knowing, oi not acknowledging 
this imaginaiy claim, had taken possession of a pait of Guiana, had 
formed a settlement on the livcr Oronooko, had built a little town 
called St. Thomas, and weio theie woi king some mines of small value. 

To this place Raleigh dncctly bent his course; and, remaining him- 
self at the mouth of the nver with five of the largest ships, he sent up 
the lest to St Thomas, undoi the command of his son, and of Captain 
Kcymis, a person entnely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had 
expected this invasion, fiicd on the English at then landing, were 
repulsed, and pursued into the town. Young Raleigh, to encourage 
his men, called out, * That this was the true mine, and none but fools 
Mooked for any other;’ and, advancing upon the Spaniards, received 
a shot, of which he immediately expired. This dismayed not K^ymis 
and the otheis They earned on the attack | got possession of the 
town, which they afterwards reduced to ashes ; and found not m it 
anything of value. 
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Raleigh di?d not pretend that he had himself seen the mine, which 
he had engaged so mmy people to go m quest of , it was Keymis, ho 
said, who had formerly discoveied it, and had bi ought him that lump 
of ore, which promised such immense tieasuics. Yet Keynus, who * 
owned that he was within two horns’ match of the place, icfuscd, on 
the most absurd pretences, to take any effectual step towauh finding 
It , and he returned immediately to Raleigh with the melancholy news 
of his son’s death, and the ill success of the enterprise. Sensible to 
reproach, and dreading punishment for his behaviour, Keymis, m 
despair, retired into his cabin, and put an end to his own life. 

The other adventurers now concluded that they were deceived by 
Raleigh , that he never had known of any such mine as lie pretended 
to 'go in search of, that his intention had ever been to plunder St 
Thomas , and having encouraged his company by the spoils of that 
place, to have thence proceeded to the invasion of the othci Spanish 
settlements; that he expected to repair his lumed fortunes by such 
daring enterprises ; and that he tiusted to the money ho should acquit e 
for making his peace with England ; or, if that view failed him, that he 
purposed to retire into some other count! y, whcie his lichcs would 
secure liis retreat, * 

The small acquisitions gained by the sack of St Thomas discouraged 
Raleigh’s companions from entenng into these views; fliough thcic 
were many circumstances in the treaty and late ttansactions between 
the nations which might invite them to engage m such a pualical wai 
against the Spaniaids 

When England made peace with Spam, the example ol Ileniy IV 
was mutated, who, at the ticaty of Veivtns, imdmg u difta ulty in ad* 
justing all questions with legaul to the Indian tiade, had agiecd to 
pass over that article in total silence. The Sjjamaitls having, all 
aloiag, published seveie edicts against the iiiteicouibc of any European 
nation with their colomes, inieiprcted this silence in their own tavour, 
and considered it as a tacit acquiescence of England m the established 
laws of Spain, The Eughbh, on the contiaiy, pietendcd that, as they 
had nevei been excluded by any tieaty from commeico with any pait 
of the Kmg of Spam’s dominions, it was still as lawful foi them to 
trade with his settlements m cither Indies, as with his Kuiopeau tei« 
ntoiies. In consequence of this ambiguity, many adveutiueis fiom 
England sailed to the wSpanish Indies, and met with scveie punish- 
ment when caught; as they, on the olhci hand, often stole, and, when 
superior m power, foiced a tiade with the inhabitants, and lesistvd, 
nay sometimes plundeicd, the Spanish governors. Violences oi this 
natuic, which had been earned to a gic.it heiglit on both sides, it was 
agiocd tobuiym total oblivion, because of the ddiicully which was 
found m remedying them, upon any Iked principles. 

But as there appealed a great diifeicncc between piivatc advcntiucrs 
in single ships, and a fleet acting umloi a loyal commission, Raleigh's 
companions thought it safest to return immediately to England, imtl 
carry him along with them to answei foi his conduct. It appeals that 
he employed many artifices, fast to engage them to attack the Spanish 
settlements, and, failing of that, to make lus escape into Eiatue; but 
all these pioving unsuccessful, he was deliveied lulo the king s hands, 
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nncl stiictly CN:aminccl,as well as his fellow-acIvcnUuoisJ)cfoic tbc privy 
<,oiincil The council, upon inqimy, fouiicl no*clilhcully in pionouncing 
that the foimci suspicions, with to Raleigh’s intentions, had 

been well giounclod; that he had abused thekinj^ m the icjuesenlaiions 
which he had made of his pi ejected adventuie, that, contuuy to his 
mstuictions, he had acted in an offensive and hostile inannei acjainst 
his majesty’s allies; and that he had wilfully bui ned and destioyed a 
town belonging to the King of Spam He might have been tried, 
either by common law foi this act of \iolencc and puacy, oi by martial 
law for bleach of oiders; but it was an established piinciplc among 
lawyeis,^ that as he lay under an actual attaindei foi high-tieason, he 
could not be bi ought to anew tiial foi any othci ciimc To satisfy, 
thcrefoie, the couit of Spam, which laiscd the loudest complaints 
against him, the king made use of that po\\ci which he had purposely 
leaeived in his own hands, and signed the wauaiU foi his cvccution 
upon his former sentence.® 

1 Son tills nntter (UsnisKotl m Tht nn\ T.ctlors, pulilishntl liy llirtli, p iRi 

’‘home: of llu futs m this jiair.Uivt, wlin h set m to toiukiuii Ralni^h, ue taknn from the 
(Int'l.inuinn, whu h hoing puhlishr«l hy aiithonty whrn thn futs wcin lercnt, beimy 
ext I. If ted from e\ umii itiotis liiloir theptivj^ (ouiu il, and stdiM nhml hy six pnvy rrtiinatfllois, 
.uuoniyf whom w.ih Ahlml, Au hlushtm of I’antt rlmty, a nitl itt nowise complaisuiH to the court, 
must he allowed ta have fire it wu^ht, or talfiu to m of uiidtmfaed (tedu \ei the most 
marerml ficts me roufirined cilhtr hy the natinc xiul uasoii of ihc thmj;, or hy Sir Walter’s 
own apology and hia letters. The king’s dcdui Uum is m the T I ulc^ iti miscellany, vol m„ 
No. a 

X There steeras to be nn improbahilitv that the Spaniards, who knew nothuit? of K deigh's 
pretended mine, should have bviUt a town in so wide n coast, within thiec mihs of it TTie 
chances are extremely against such a supposiucm and it is moie natm d to think that the 
View of plundermff the town led him thithei, than tint of workitu? a mine a No such mine' 
n there found to this day. 'j. Raleigh, m fact, found no nunc, and in fart he iiUntdered'knd 
biundd a Spanish town Ts it not mme jimbahle, thcrcfoi'e, that the 1 irtcr was hw mtenwon ? 
3 Tow can the seciets of his breast be lenaered so visdilc as to cminteriioise certain 4* 

>le ( oiifcsses, in his ku< i to l.ord ('arew, that though he knew it, yet he concealed fiom the 
king the settknuntof the Siunnids on th.it coast Jims not this fact alone render him 
sumtiently ( rimmal ? s 1 iis commission einpowtis him only to settle on a coast possessed by 
savage and lurbaiuus inhabitants Was it not the most < \iih nt bit ich of orders to disembarlc 
on a < oast possesst d b> Spinuid,’ 6 JJis oultis to ki \mis, win n he sent him up the nver, 
me contmned in his own .ipolouy, and fr«»m them it ippe 11 th it he knew (what was unavoid- 
able) that the Siumauls would usist, an<l would oiipo.,c. tin iMighsh 1 imling and taking pos- 
session of the < ouiiliv. Ills iiuentions, then fore, w ore hostile fioin the hegmmnR 7 With- 
out piovoration, and even when .it a distant e, he gave kcymis oideis to dislodge the 
Spamards fiom thtir own towai <‘uuUI an> euuipust he nunt hostile V And considering 
the Spaniaids as allies to the n ition, couUl any t uttiprise be xmuc t rumnal ? Was he not the 
agi^ressoi, even though it shtuiUl be true that the Spuuanls hied upon his men at landing? 
It IS s.u(l, he killed three 01 four hundred of them Is that so light a matter? 8 In his 
letter to the king, autl m lus apology, he giounds hib delenrc on former hostilities exercised 
by the Spaniards ngainst other compunu s of Kiigbshmcu '‘Ihcse are accounted fort by the 
ambiguity of the treaty between the nations And it is iiI iin that though these might possibly 
be reasons for the king’s declaring war ajjainst thn 11 il{rui,tli<.y could never entitle Raleigh to 
declare war, and without .any commission, or conrnry to his commission, to invade the 
Spanish settlements He pictcnds indeed that ptaut was never made with Spam m the 
Inches . a most absurd notion I The chief hurt which the Spanuards could leceive from Engf- 
Sand was in the Indies , and they never would h ivf made peace at all, if hostilities had bem 
* still to be continued on these settlements By scuet agreement, the English were afetU 
-allowed to support the Dutch, even after the treaty of peace If they had also been aHewed 
to invade the Spanish settlements, the treaty had been a full peace to EnglarmS, wteJe-lSre 
Spaniards were still exposed to the full effects of war 9 If the claim to the property oTlSiafe 
country, fts first discoverers, was good, m opposition to piesent settlement, as 
pretends, why was it not Uid betme the king with all its circumstances, and 
judgment? 10 Raleigh’s force is* acknowledged by himself to have been fn»Ur®ef«at to 
•support him in the possession of St 1 homas against the power of which Spain was istaster on 
that coast; yet it was sufficient, as he owns, to take by suipnse and plunder wwsfttt towns 
It was not* theiefme, hw design to settle, but to plunder By these confbwions, which I have 
tiere brought together, he plainly betrays himself 11 . Way did he not stay«ftd work his 
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Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all Ins courage ; and 
though he had formefiy made use of many mean aitifices, such as 
feigning madness, sickness, and a variety of diseases, m older to pio- 

mme, a^i at first he projected? lie ipprehended that the Spaniards would be upon him with 
a gi eater force* But befoie he left Enuhnd, he knew that this must be the case, it he inv*uled 
any part of the Spanish colontc? His intention, theiefore, never was to settle, but onlv to 
plunder za He acknowledges that he knew neither the depth nor riches of the iniuc, but 
only that theie was some ore there Would he have ventured all his foitiine and tiedit on so 
precarious a foundation? *3 Would the othei adventurers, if made acqu tinted with this, 
have risked everything to attend him? Ought a fleet to have been equipped for vn experi- 
ment’ Was there not plainly an impostme m the management of this aifur? Z4 He s,iyi» 
to Keymis, m his orders, ‘ Bnng but a basketful of ore, and it will satisfy the king that ruy 
* proiect was not imaginary * This was easily done from the Spanish mines , and he seems to 
have been chiefly displeased at Keymis for not attempting it Such a view was a premedi- 
tated apology to cover his cheat 15 The king in his dechrition imputes it to Raleigh, that 
as soon as he was at sea, he immediately fell into such uncertain and doubtful talk of his 
mine, and said, that it would be suflficient if he brought home a basketful of ore, From the 
circumstance last-mentioned, it appeals that this imputation was not without lerisnn jfi. 
There are many other circumstances of great weight in the king’s declaratum . that Ruleigh„ 
when he fell dbwn to Plymouth, took no pioneers with him, which he always declared to be 
hjs intention, that he was nowise laovided with instruments for walking amine, but had ft 
sufficient stock of waihke stoics , tnat young R.ileigh, m att.icking the ftpamurds, employed 
the woicls, which, m the nan ition, 1 hive put m his mouth , that the mine was moveable, 
and shifted as he saw convenient not to mention many other public facts which move him to 
have beui highly cnmiual ngauist Ins cai»p,unous as well as his country. Howel in his 
letteis says, ‘ th it there lived in London, in 1641?, an offn ci, i man of lionour, who rishcrted, 
‘that he heard young Raleigh speak these woids,’ vol 11 , letter 'J hat a is a time \theii 
there was no interest m m untuning such a f.ict 17 R.ikigh’s act mint of Inst voy igc to 
Guuna proves him to have been i m ui cap dilc of the most e\ii iv.igiut tjcduhivm most 
impudent imposture 5 >o iidiculous aie the stones whuh he tells of tlu- Jm I's tlmmiual 
empire in the midst of Guiana , tin iiUi city ol KI 1 hii.ulo, or M m 10, tivu t! lys* loininn' in 
length, and shining with gold and silvet , the old I't iiivi ui piopliccies m I ivoia of ifi^ Isn 
lish, who, he says, weic espicssly iiimcd as the tlclivuns of that lountiy, lung It« Itiii* uiy 
Europe in had ever touched thcie , the Anu/ous ui i<puldi< of vvonnn. ami in gutci d, the 
vast md imrcdiblt ru hcswlinh he suv on th it coiitmcut, when, nobody has v't found any 
licisiiics llus whole inn itivc is a m oof tint hcivas csticnicly d< fu tivc t ulnu in solid 
undcist uKhng, or rnoials, or both No nun’s thuaitii mdc<*d, seems evn to have betu 
caniul to siuh evtreincs is Rdeigli’s, by the opoosiit pissnms of envy and pitv. In tim 
founer part of his life, when ha was artivc md livid m the wm Id, anti wa» piolMbly best 
known, he was the object of umveisal hatred md detestation thioughout Knglaml , m the 
Utter patt, when shut up m prison, he became, nuu h lume umeasonably, the oliject of gieat 
love and admnation 

As to the circumstances of the nurative, that Raleiuli’s pardon was nfuscil him. that Ins 
former sentence was purposely kept in force against mm, andthu he went out uudei these 
express conditions, they may be suppoited by the following aulhonties, t '1 licking's woid, 
and that of SIX privy connsdlois, who afliira It foi fact, a TIkmuUuic of the thmg. If no 
suspicion had been enicitaim d of bis intentions, a pirdon would never have brcii iefusc*d to 
a man, to whom authority w, IS enit listed. 3 'I'he wouls of the commission itself, wluu lie 
IS simply styled Sir Walter Raleigh and not f uthful m»l well bclovi d, auoiduig to the u .u d 
and nevcr-fuling style on such oci.isums 4 In all the Iftteis wlmli he wioie home to Sn 
R,all>h Wm wood and to lus own wife, he dwiys considers himself is a pr ison unp.iidom d 
and Iinhlc to the law He seems, indeed, inmndiattly upon the kuhueof his entcapiia,to 
luve bc( mne dcsrieiate, and to have expected the laic whuh he met with 

It ts pictemleu, tlut the king give intelligeme to the Spam irds of R dejgh’s pinp it, is if 
he Imd needed to lay i plot foi dtstioymg i m,m, whose hie h id been torn teen Vf 11 *, lud stdf 
was, in his power 'riie Spt maids wanted no othei mtelhgence to be on tiiiii 'uud, thut 
the known and publu fictof RakighS aimunent And there wis no rca.iiu uliv the king 
should conecd fiom them the piojcct of a settlement, which R ileigh putendi d, am! the king 
believed, to be tntnely innocent 

'J’he king’s chief bhme seems to have I iin m Ins nccligciue, in allowing Kah igli t<i dep ut 
without a more e\act scrutiny but for this he ipologises, l>v sajuig, tbit smetus unt 
required for the good behaviom of Rilugh and all his associates in the euteipnsc, but that 
they gave m bonds for each other i i hc.it which vv.is nut perccaved till they had Miled, iml 
whuh im rc.istd the siispuion of bid mtciUums 

Ptihips the king ought ilso to hivegiantid R dmgh a paiihm for Ins old tie ismi, iiitj to 
havt tiu d liim anew A« Ins new oflmn es Ills pumshnumt m th it c ise would not only h im 
been just, but (omUutul m » just iml unc\< ejitum ibh* m nmt*r But we ,irr told th a 
ndu ulotis opinion at th U time piev ulisl in the n ition ( uid it 1 , pi uidy supposed by Su W du r 
in his apology), thu, by tic uy, wu wis allowed with the Spimud. m the Indu , thounk 
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tract Ills examination, and procure Ins escape, he now icsolved to act 
his pait with bravery and icsolution *Tib a sliaip icmedv,' he said, 
* but a sure one for all ills,^ when he felt the edge of the axe by which 
he was to be beheaded (Fianklyn, p 32). iiis haiangue to the people 
was calm and eloquent, and he endeavoured to revenge himself, and 
to load his enemies with the public hatred, by strong asseverations of 
facts, which, to say the least, may be esteemed veiy doubtful ^ With 
the utmost indiffeience, he laid his head upon the block, and received 
the fatal blow And in his death there appeared the same great, but 
ill-rcgulated mind, which, duiniig his life, had displayed itself m all his 
conduct and behaviour 

No measuie of Jameses reign was attended with more public dis- 
satisfaction than the punishment (Oct, 29, ad. 16 r 8) of Sir Walter 
Raleigh To execute a sentence which was onginally so haid, which 
had been so long suspended, and which seemed to have been tacitly 
pardoned, by conferring on him a new tuist and commibsion, was 
deemed an instance of ciueltyand injustice. To baciihcc, to a con- 
cealed enemy of England, the life of the only man in the nation who 
had a high icputation foi valoiu and miliUiy experience, was regaided 
as meanness and indiscictionj and the inlmmle connecLions which the 
king was nqjv entering into with Spain, being umvci sally distasteful, 
rendered this pi oof of his complaisance still moio invidious and 
unpopular. 

James had entertained an opinion, which was pecuh.u to himself, and 
which had been adopted by none of his picdecessors, that any alliance, 
below that of a great king, was unworthy of a Pi ince of Wales, and 
he never would allow any princess but a daughter of France or Spam 
to be mentioned as a match for his son (Kcnnet, pp 703, 748). This 
instance of pride, which really implies meanness, as if he could receive 
honoiu from any alliance, was so well known, that .Spam had founded 
on It the hopes of governing, in the most important tiansactions, this 
monaich, so little celebiated foi politics 01 piudcnce Dining the life 
of Heniy, the king of Spain had diopped some hints of bestowing on 
that prince his eldest daughtoi, whom he aftei wards disposed of m 
marriage to the young king of France, Lewis XIII At that time the 
views of the Spaniards were to engage James into a ncutiahty witli 
rcgaid to the succession of Cloves, which was disputed between the 
protestant and pbpisli line (Rushwoith, vol i., p. 2), but the bait did 
not then take; and James, in consequence of his alliance with the 
Dutch, and with Henry IV. of France, marched (1610) 4000 men, 
under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, mv ho joined these two powers, 
and put the Maiquis of Brandenbuigh and the Palatine of Newbourg 
in possession of that duchy. 

peace was made in Europe , and while that notion took place, no jury would have found 
Kaleigh guilty So that, Iiad not the king punished him upon the old sentence, the Spaniards 
would have had a just cause of complaint against the king, suIRcient to have produced a war, 
•—at least to hive destroyed all cordiality between the nations 
This explication I thought necessary, in order to clear up the story of Ralet ^ ; Which, 
thouffh very obvious, is generally misuken m so gross a manner, that I scarcely know its 
parallel in the English history. 

^ He asserted m the most soiemn manner, that he had nowise contributed to Essex's death 
but the last letter m Murden’s Collectioij contains the strongest proof of the contrary. 
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Gondomar was, at this time, the Spanish anibassadoi in England ; a 
man whose flattery was the nioic artful, because covered with the 
appearance of frankness and sincciity, whose politics wcie the more 
dangeious, because disguised under tlic mask of miilh and pleasantry. 
He now made offer of the second daughtei of Spain to Pmucc Chailcs; 
and, that he might render the temptation nicsistible to the necessitous 
monaich, he gave hopes of an immense foitune, W'hich should attend 
the princess. The couit of Spain, though dctci mined to contiart no 
alliance with a heretic (La Bodene, vol n , p. 30), enteiccl into negotia- 
tions with James, which they aitfuliy pi oti acted, and, amid^st every 
disappointment, they still ledoubled his hopes of success (Fianklyn, 
p 71) The transactions in Geiman>, so mipoitant to the Austrian 
greatness, became every day a new motive for this duplicity of conduct. 

In that great revolution of manneis which happened during the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuncs, the only nations who haa the 
honomable, though often melancholy, advantage, of nuking an effoit 
for then expiring puvilcgcs, were such as, togethei with tlie pi jncipks 
of civil libcity, were animated with a zeal ior loligious paities and 
opinions Besides the irresistible foicc of standing atmics, the 
Eiiiopcan princes possessed this advantage, that they weie descended 
fiom the ancient royal families; that they continued the same ajipcl- 
lations of magistiates, the same appeal ance of civil govcVnnunu, and, 
restiainmg themselves by all the foiins of legal admmistmtiou, could 
insensibly impose the yoke on then unguarded subiects. ICven the 
German natfbns, who foimeily biokc the Roman chains, tind lestoiod 
libcity to mankind, now lost then own libcit), and saw with giaT the 
absolute authouty of then pimccs lumly established among them. In 
then ciicumstances, nothing but .1 pious zeal, nluch disiegauh all 
motives of human piudence, could have made them cntcitain hopes of 
pieseiving any longer those piivileges which theii ancestois, thiough 
so many ages, had transmitted to them. 

As the house of Austria, throughout all her extensive dominions, had 
ever made religion the pietence for her usurpations, she now mi*t with 
lesistance from a like pimciplcj and the catholic leligion, as usual, 
had ranged itself on the side of monarchy, the piotestant, on that 
of liberty The States of Bohemia, having taken arms against the 
Emperor Matthias, continued their icvolt against lus successor Fetdi 
Hand, and claimed the obsenance of all the edicts enacted in favour of 
the new leligion, togcthei with the lesLoi.ition oi then ancient laws and 
constitution. 7 'heneighbouung pi mnpalities,— Silesu, M 01 avia. I .usatia, 
Austria, even the kingdom of ilungaiy,- took pait in the qiuuiel; and 
throughout all these populous and martial provmres, the ‘-pint of dis- 
coid and civil wai had umvci sally diffused itself (Rush., \ ol 1,, pj). 7, H), 

Fcidmand II, who possessed moie vigoin and greater abilUtes, 
though not more lenity and modcialion, than are usual with the Austuan 
piinccs (^.l). 1619), strongly aimed himself foi the lecovcry of his 
authouty, and, besides employing the assistance of his subjects, who 
jnofessed the ancient leligion, he engaged on his side a poweiful 
alliance of the ncighbouung jiotentales, All the catholic princes of 
the cmpiie had ombiaced lus defence, even Savony, the must poueifu] 
of the piotcstant; Poland had decLued itself m lus iaunu ^.Rudusoithj 
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vol 1., pp 13,14); and, above all, the Spanish monaich, deemin'^ his 
own intcicst closely connected with that of lhe*youngei bianch of his 
family, picpaied powerful succouis fiom Italy, aiKl from the Low 
Countiios, and he also advanced huge sums for the suppoit of 
Feidinand and of the catholic leligion 

The States of Bohemia, alarmed at these mighty pi epaiations, began 
also to solicit foreign assistance, and, togethei with that suppoit which 
they obtained from the evangelical union m Geimany, they endeavoured 
to establish connections with greater punces They cast their eyes on 
Fredenc, electoi Palatine, They consideied that, besides commanding 
no despicable foice of his own, he was son-in-law to the King of 
England, and nephew to Pnnee Maiuice, whose auLhoiity was become 
almost absolute in the united piovinces They hoped that these 
princes, moved by the connections of blood, as well as by the tie of 
their common religion, would intcicst tlicmselvcs in all the foi tunes of 
Freddie, and would piomotc his gieatness, They thcieioic made him 
a tcndei oi then ci own, which they consideied as tieclive, and the 
young Palatine, stimulated by ambition, without consulting either James 
(FianUyn, p, 49) OI Mainice, whose opposition he foresaw, immediately 
xicccpted the ohci,and nuiched all his foices into Bohemia, in suppoit 
of his new subjects 

The newsbf these events no soonci leachcd England, than the whole 
kingdom was on fiie to engage ni the quanel heaicely was the aidour 
greater, with which all the states of Em ope, m formei ages, liow to 
rescue the Holy Land fiom the dominion of mfidcls, Tftc "nation wa&, 
as yet, sincerely attached to the blood of then monaichs, and, they 
■considered their connection with the Palatine, who had married a 
daughter of England, as very close and intimate And when they 
hcaid of catholics caiiynig on wais and pci seditions against pco- 
testants, tlu7 thought their own interest deeply concerned, and rc« 
garded their neutrality as a base desertion of the cause of God, and 
of His holy ichgion. In such a quanel, they would gladly have 
maiched to the opposite exticmityof Kiuope, have plunged themselves 
into a chaos of Gciman politics, and have expended all the blood and 
treasure of the nation, by mainlaiumg a contest with the vholo house 
of Austiia, at the very time, and m the vciy place, m which it was the 
most potent, and almost irresistible. 

But James, besides that his tempci w'as too little entcrpusing for such 
vast undet takings, was restrained by anothei motive, which had a 
mighty influence over him. he icfused to pationi/c the icvolt of sub- 
jects against theii soveieign. From the vciy first he denied to his son- 
m-law the title of King of Bohemia (Rush woith, vol i,pp 12, 13). 
He forbade him to be prayed for in the chinches under that appella- 
tion and, though he owned that he had nowise examined the pre- 
tensions, privileges, and constitution of the revolted states (Franldyn, 
p. 48), so exalted was his idea of the lights of kings, that he condiKied 
subjects must ever be in the wrong, when they stood in opposition to 
those who had acqmi ed 01 assumed that majestic title. Thus, evejBLin 
measures founded on true politics, James mtcimixed so many narrow 
prejudices, as diminished his authority, and exposed lum to tise hfipu- 
tation of weakness and of error. 



6o Oppression of the Protestants in Germany, 

Meanwhile, affaiis everywhere weie hastened to a crisis. Feulinand 
levied a gr<;at force, aindei the command of the Duke of Bavaria and 
the Count of Bucquoy ; and advanced upon his enemy in Bohemia In 
the Low Coimtiies, Spmola collected a vetcianauny of tbiity thousand 
men When Edmonds, the king’s resident at Jhusscls, made re- 
monstrances to the aichdukc Albeit, he was answeied, that the oiders 
for this armament had been transmitted to Spmola fiom Madrid, and 
that he alone knew the secret destination of it Spmola again told the 
minister, that his oiders weie still sealed; but, if Edmonds would ac- 
company him m his march to Coblentz, he would there open them, and 
give him full satisfaction (Franklyn, p 44; Rush worth, vol i,p. 14). 
It was more easy to see his intentions, than to prevent their success. 
Almost at one time, it was known in England that Fiedenc, being de- 
feated m the great and decisive battle of Prague, had fled with Ins 
family into Holland, and that Spmola had invaded the Palatinate, 
meeting with no lesistancc, except fiom some pnnees of the union, 
from one English icgimcnt of 2,400 men, commanded by the biave Sir 
Horace Vcrc (Ibid , pp 42, 43 , Rush., vol i,, p. 15 ; Kennott, p, 723)1 
had, m a little time, icduced the gieatei part of that principality. 

High woic now the nuumurs and complrints againU the king^s 
ncutiality and inactive disposition. The happiness and tianquillity of 
their own conntiy became distasteful to the English, I'hen they ie« 
fleeted on the gnevanecs and disti esses of thou piotestant bicthnui in 
Geimany They considcicd not, that then intet position In llie wats of 
the contmc^it, though agiocablc to lehgious /eal, could not, at that 
time, be justified by any sound maxims of politics, that, howevei ex- 
orbitant the Austu.in gieatncss, the daiv»ci was still too distant to give 
any just alaim to England, that might) lesistam e would yet be made 
by so many potent and waihke piuKes, and states m (leimany, ere 
they would yield their neck to the yoke ; that I^Vance, now engaged tr) 
conti act a double alliance with thoAustnnn family, must nt^cessarily 
be soon lousccl fiom her lethaigy, and ojiposc the progiess of so h.Ued 
a rival; that in the faithei advance of concpiests, even llie mteiests of 
the two branches of that ambitious family must inteifeie, and beget 
mutual jealousy and opposition; llmt a laml-war, earned on at such a 
distance, would w-asic the blood and ficasure of tht‘ h.n;»lisii nation, 
without any hopes of success, that a sea-wai, indeed, mi^»ht he both 
safe and successful against Spain, but would not uliecl ilie tmtMiiy m 
such vital paits as to make them stop theii < aieer of success in ( leimanv, 
and abandon all then acquisitions ; and that tlu' piosjns't of let ovei inp, 
the Palatinate being at picseutdespeiahs tlie alfau w.is reiluced to this 
simple question,— Whcthci peace and commerce with .Spain, or the un- 
ccitain hopes of plunder and of conquest m tlie Indies, weie jnvfer- 
ablc^—a question which, at the beginning of the king’s reign, Imd 
aheady been decided, and peihaps with leason, in favoui of the fornur 
advantages 

James might have defended his pacific measuu's by such plausilde 
aigumonts but those, though the chief, seem not to have been tin* sole 
nmtivcs which swayed him lie had entertained the notion that, a^ 
his ou n justice and modeiation had shone out so conspicuously tlu ougji- 
out all these tiansactions, the whole house of Austria, though not 


and. 

and 
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awed by the powci of England, would willingly, fiom incic lespect to 
his vutuc, submit themselves to so equitable, an aibituition He 
jBattcied himself that, aftei he had foimcd an mtim<ile connection with 
the Spanish monaich, by means of his son’s mauiage, the lestitution of 
the Palatinate might be piocurccl, fiom the motive alone of fiiendship 
and personal attachment He pciccived not, that his inactive vutuc, 
the moie it was extolled, the greater disicgaid was it exposed to He 
was not sensible that the Spanish match was itself attended with such 
difficulties, that all liis art of negotiation would scaicely be able to 
surmount them ; much less, that this match could in good policy be 
depended on, as the means of piocuimg such extraordinaiy advantages 
His unwarlike disposition, increased by age, nvetted him still faster in 
his errors, and determined him to seek the icstoration of his son-m- 
law, by remonstrances and cnticatics, by aiguments and embassies, 
lather than by blood and violciice. And the same defect of courage 
which held him in awe of foicign nalions, made him likewise afiaid of 
shocking the picjudices of his own subjects, and kojit him fiom openly 
avowing the measures which he was detcimmcd to puisuc Or, pci- 
haps, he hoped to turn these picjudices to account, and, by their 
means, engage his people to fuinish him with supplies, of which their 
excessive tiugahty had hithcito made them so spaung and reserved 
(Fianklyn, pf47j Rushwoi th, vol i,p 21) 

^ He first tried the expedient of a benevolence oi frec-gift fiom indi- 
viduals j pretending the urgency of the case, which would not admit of 
leisure for any other measure . but the jealousy of hburty was now 
loused, and the nation regarded these pictended benevolences as ical 
extortions, contrary to law, and dangeious to freedom, however 
authon/^cd by ancient precedent A pailiamcnt was found to be the 
only icsouice which could fuinish any Luge supplies, and wiits were 
accoiclingly issued for summoning that gicat council of the nation ^ 

1 Tins pnrliament is iemT.rknble for beinp; the eporh in which w is first regularly formed, 
though without acquiring these denonurntums, iht. ])utics of rouit and country, parties 
whicli have ever since (ontinued, ninl which, uhile ilu iMilt thrctiten the totil dissolution of 
the goveinment, are the real causes of its pcim unnt htc ind \igoui, In the incicnt feudal- 
constitution, of which the Ifinghsh partook with other h uroptan n itions theie mi. is a mixture, 
Pot of authoiUy and liberty, which we h ivt since cnjnycdl in this island, incl winch now 
subsist uniformly togf ther , but of authority and an luhy, which pcipetiully shocked with 
each other, and whu h took place altenntely, urouling is t in umsianres were more or less 
favourable to cither of them A parliament composed of hiihnrwns, simimomd from their 
fields and forests, uninstructcd by study, <oii\e is itmn, or travel, ignonnt of their own laws 
or history, and unacqainted with the situ itum cjf ill foitign nations , i jiarlnment called pre- 
canously by the king, and dissolved at Ins plcismc, sitting a few days, debating a few points 
prepared for them, and whose members were impatient to return to their own castles, where 
alone they were great, and to the chase, whi< h was their favourite amusement such a parlia- 
ment was very little fitted to enter into a disi ussion of all the qin stions of government, and 
to share, in a regular manner the legal adnunistration 'X he name, the authority of the kmg 
alone appeared in the common course of government , in extraordinary emergencies, he 
assumed, with still better reason, the sole direction , the imperfect and unformed laws left in 
everything, a latitude of interpretation , and when the ends pursued by the monarch were 
in general agreeable to his subjects, little scruple or jealousy was entertained with regard to 
the regularity of the means, during the reign of an able fortunate, or popular pnn^, no 
member of either house, much less of the lower, durst think of entering into a formed party, 
in opposition to the court . since the dissolution of the parliament must, in a few days, hiaivie 
him unprotected, to the vengeance of his sovereign, and to those stretchts of prero^hve, 
which were then so easily made, in order to punish an obnoxious subject, Duntig an dh" 
popular and weak reign, the current commonly lan so strong against the monarch, that none 
durst enlist themselves m the court party , or if the prince was able to engage ady conaider- 
Able bamns on his side, the question was decided with arms in the field, not by debates or 
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In this pailiamcnt a 1621, i6th June), thcie appenred, at firsts 
nothing but duty and^ submission on the pait of the commons j and 
they seemed dctci mined to sacrifice cveiything, in Older to maintain a 

aigiiments m -i senate or assembly And upon the whole, the chief <ufumstance, which, 
during ancient times, retsincd the piinte m any legal foimof athmnistMtion, was, tlwt tlic* 
sword, by the nature of the feudal tenures, rem'xined stiU in the hands of his snbjetts, aiul 
this irregular and dangt,ioiis check had much muie inlluence than the reaulai and methodical 
limits of the hws and constitution As the nation could not be compelleil, it was nt icssaiy 
that every public meisiue of consequence, particularly that of levying new taxes, should seeiu 
to be adopted bv common consent and approbation 

The princes of the house of ludor, partly by the vigour of their admimstiation, | 9 f«iUy by 
the concuirence of fisomable circumstances, had been able to establish a moie regular system 
of government , but they drew the constitution so near to despotism, as diminished extremely 
th-e authority of the parliament That senate became, in a great deggree, the organ of royal 
will and pleasure , opposition would have been regarded as i species of rebtllioii . and even 
religion, the most dangerous article in which innovations could be introduced, had admitted, 
in the course of a few years, four several alterations, from the authority alone of the sovereign 
The parliament was not then the road to honour and preferment , the talents of populiu 
intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and unknown ; and though that assembly still pre 
served authority, and ret uned the privilege of making laws and bestowing public nicmey, the* 
members acquued not, upon that account, either with prince or people, much more weiglit 
and consideration Wh it powcis wuc necessary for coudiictmg the machine of governmem, 
the kirg was accustomed, of himsrlf, to assume His own rtweniics supplied him with money 
sufficient for lus ordmaiy expenses And when extraordimuy emesfineies occurred, the 
prince needed not to vdu it votes m p irluuncnt, cithei foi making laws or imposing taxon, both, 
of which were now become rctpiisitt. lor ]mbhc interest and prest ivation 

The security of imUvi<huls, so nt( cssary to the libeity of popular cmmrds, was totnllv 
unknown ill thit age And as no despqtn princes, scaucly even tlu east^Vn tynuits, rub 
tntiiely without the Loncuircnce of some assciuhUcs, whuh supply both advnc ami authority* 
little but a meitetnry foico stems then to luve been w mtiug towiidsdu cst ilihshmont of 
a simple monarchy m bnghud 'Jhe mihtia, though imnc lavouiahh to u'ual aulhontv 
than thefeudd injkfitucmns, w is mm h infciioi, in this icspiit todisuplimil umii ♦ audit 
It did not preserve liberty to tht people, it piescivcd, itkist, tin powti, il uti thf tm liiu 
tion should arise of recovering ir 

But so low, at tint mm i in ilu iiuhuatum townids hbcify, ih d Mi/iIh th, tlu 1 ct ot thaf 
arbiu iry line , hoiself no 1 < ^ iihjti irj, wis\<t ilu mo'f k unwind iiul uuia populai ot all 
the soveicigns th it hid iilh d tin tliioiic oi hup, I tnd It w i • n itui il iiii janu * to t ikc the 
gnvcMinieat is he foimil it, indtopuism hci mcismc, wlmhlu litntcUo iiuu li applumlcd ! 
nor did his jitntfi itumtxtend Sii fti as to di (ovoi,that milhcr hts { m umstuuecs not hisi 
cluracier could stippoit so txtcnsivt an mthoiitv lit* u uiow icvt mics and hub fitiuthiy 
began now to lemhi him dcptndcut on hts people, even ni tlu oidiuaiv < out ' ol ailtumiai i 
tion , then mcitasing knowledge chseovtied to tlum lint adv.ini.u'c, whuh tlu v had 
obt^ed, and made them seiisihle of the uiestimalih valm of ttvil hlieitv, Ami as hr 
bQjiswised too little dignity to tommand rtspeet, and too mm h p.ood n u UK »o uptr s U o, n 
new spirit discovered itself every day »n the paih urn ni and a puity, w tU idul ot a tu c t mh 
stiMition, was regularly foimerl m the house of » ummons. 

But notwithstaticUng these mlv uUigts aiqmred to hhufy, so extou.ive w c io\ d mthuntv, 
and so firmly established m all its pans, that it is pioluhh tlu* pitnoist,f thu p,* would 
have despaired of ever resisting it, had they not heeti stimulatid by u hyums mouv< s, who U 
insnnc a couragf unsurinmint ihh* by any hum in tihst iclt 

The same dhmre, whuh lus evei pitvailetl between kuijkiv povui iml eulesu'.tu d 
authority, was now fully established 111 hnglatul j and while tlu pitm r u.mffdtlir tlojevui 
suppressing s( hisni itics am! mmnatois, ilu tUigv, ui ntuin, imadt Utd tlu dtutimr ut in 
imrestived submission and obedient e to thetivd magistiate ‘Urn tomiisui tlu i hoitlmt 
England, so kindly to monarchy, foi wauled tlu touledei.uy, us .ttlmu um n* < p, Mt)Mt 
junsdietion , its attm hment to ten monies, to oulei, ami to a deitiit pomp «ml phmhnti 1 1 
v/othlnp , and in a word, its afiimty to the* tame superstition ol the t itliolu < , i ulu j ih m to tlu 
wilil fanaticism of the pinitans 

On the other hand, cqqiosition to the thnuh, and the iiersetuimm. uudu wimli they 
lahoured, were sufficient to tlnowtht punt ms into the lotmtiy paitv , uul tolugtt politu il 
piincuilej, little favour lUe to the high putensions of tlu sovwuign Ilu spun, t<io, nf 
enthusiism, hold, doing, and uiieonti oiled, strongly disposed then minds toadout tepublo on 
tenets, and inclined them to irrog itc, m their actions aiuhonduet, the sum* liheity whult 
they issumed in their laptnunis Ihghts and ei st isies Fvt r situ e the hist oripin <»f tn U se< t , 
thiough the whole uignof Mi/ah<th as well is of Tanu s, jnuit um al nmuiphs hid bet u 
imdeistood m a double sens?, and expressed the opinions favouialtlc both to pohtual md t<» 
'‘J^bsiastu ilhheitv Ami as tlu fouit, in tnder to distrcdit all inuhamemuy oppo uum, 
iffixed the di nomination of punt ms to its intagomsts, the tehyions pnnf uis wilhnglv 
idopteu this ide 1, w hull was so advintageous to them, and whuh conloumhd then tauso 
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good coiiespondencc with their pi nice. They would allow no mention 
to be made of the new customs 01 impositions* which had been so 
eagcily disputed in the formci pailiamcnt (Jomn Dec. 5, i6ei). 
The impiisonment of the membcis of that paihamcnt was here, 
by some, complained of ; but, by the authority of the giavci and more 
prudent pnit of the house, that grievance was buiicd m oblivion (Ibid y 
Feb. 13 , 16, 1620). And, being infoimed that the king had remitted 
several considerable sums to the Palatine, the commons, without a 
negative, voted him two subsidies (Ibid, Feb i6, 1620), and that, too^ 
at the very beginning of the session, contraiy to the maxims frequently 
adopted by their piedecessois 

Afterwaids, they pioceeded, but m a very tempeiate manner, to the 
examination of grievances. They found, that patents had been granted 
to Sir Giles Mompesson and Sn Fiancis Michel, for licensing inns and 
ale-houses; that great sums of money had been exacted, imdei pictcxt 
of these licences , and that such innkcepcis as picsumcd to continue 
their business without satisfying the lapacity of the patcntecb, had 
been scveiely punished by une, impiisonment, and vexatious piose- 
cutions. 

The same persons had also piocuied a patent, which they shared 
with Sii Edwaul Villicrs, brothei to lUickingham, foi the .sole making 
of gold and snivel thread and lacc, and had obtained vciy extiaoidmary 
powers for preventing any ii^vahhip in those inauufactuies they were 
armed VHth^'authority to search for all goods winch might intcifoic with 
their patent ; and even to punish, at then own will and tbsci etion, the 
makers, importers, and vendors of such commodities Many had 
guevously suffered by this exorbitant juusdiction, and the lacc which 
had been manufactuied by the patentees was universally found to be 
adultciated, and to be composed more of coppet than of the precious 
metals. 

These grievances the commons icprcscntcd to the king, and they 
met with a vei’y giacious and vo‘iy coidial icccption lie seemed even 
thankful foi the mfoimation given him , anddcelaiod himself ashamed 
that such abuses, unknowingly to him, had cicpt into his adinims- ' 
tration. * I assiue you,^ SiUd he, ^ had 1 hcfoic hcaid those things com- 
^ plained of, I would have done the otficc of a just king, and out of 
^parliament have punished them as scvcidy, and pcradvciUuie more, 
than you now intend to do ' (Fianklyn, p. sr , Rushworth, vol i , p. 25). 

A sentence was passed for the punishment of hlichel and Mompesson 
(Frafiklyn, p. 52 , Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 27) It wiis executed on the 
former. The lattei bioke piison and escaped Villicrs was, at that 
lime, sent purposely on a foicign employment, and his guilt being 
less enormous, or less appaiont, than that of the others, he was the 
more easily protected by the credit of his brother, Buckingham ^ 

with that of the patriots or country party 1 hub were the civil and ecclesiastical factions 
regiul irly foimed , and the humoui of the nation, during that ige, running strongly towards, 
fanatical extuva^ances, the spirit of civil liberty gradiuilly icvived from its lethargy, 
means of its religious associate, fiom which it reaped more advantage than honour, it sceretfy 
enlarged its doniimon over the gi eater part of the kingdom 
[This Note was in the fiist editions a part of the text but the author omitted it, m orderttv 
avoid, m much as possible, the style of dissertation m the body of his history The passage, 
however, contains views so imppitant, that he thought it might be admitted as a noterj' 

^ Yelverton, the attorney-general, was accused by the comoxons of drawing the patents tot 
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Encouraged by this success, the commons earned their sciutinyy 
and still with a respectful hand, into other abuses of impoitance. The 
great seal was at that time in the hands of the celcbi ated Bacon, 
created Viscount St Albans ; a man universally admired foi the great- 
ness of his genius, and beloved foi the couitcousness and humanitjl^of 
his behaviour. ' He was the great ornament of his age and nation ; and 
naught was wanting to render him the ornament of human nature 
itself, but that strength of mind which might check his intcmpeiate 
' desire of piefernient, that could add nothing to his dignity, and might 
restrain his profuse inclination to expense, that could be lequisite 
neither for his honour nor enteitamment. His want of economy, and 
his indulgence to servants, had involved him m necessities, and in 
order to supply his prodigality, he had been tempted to take bribes, by 
the title of presents, and that in a very open mannei, from suitors in 
chancery, It appears, that it had been usual for foimer chancellors 
to take presents j and it is pretended, that Bacon, who followed the 
same dangerous practice, had still, in the scat of justice, preserved the 
integrity of a judge, and had given just dccices against those very 
persons fiom w'hom he had icccivcd the wages of iniquity. Com- 
plaints lose the louder on that account, and at last reached the house 
of commons, who sent up an impeachment against him to the peers, 
The chancellor, conscious of guilt, deprecated the vcngfancc of his 
judges, and endeavouicd, by a gcncial avowal, to escape the con- 
fusion of a stricter mquiiy. The loids insisted on a paiticuLu confes- 
sion of all hif coiruptions lie acknowledged twimty-cight at lidos j 
and was sentenced to pny a tine of 40,000/, to be impusom*(l in the 
Tower during the king’s pleasuic, to he foi cvoi imM[)ahlo of any ollicc, 
place, 01 employment, and novel again to sit in pailiament or come 
within the veige of the coiut. 

This dicadtul sentence— dicadful to a man of nice sensibility to 
honour— -he smvived five ycats; and, being udeased m a little time 
from the tower, his genius, yet iinbioken, supported itself amidst in- 
volved circumstances and a clcpiesscd spint, and shone out in hteiary 
productions, which have made his guilt or weaknesses to be fuigtitten 
or overlooked by posteiity. In considciation of hisgieai ment, the king 
remitted his fine, as well as all the otIU‘r jiiUts of lus sentence, con- 
ferred on him a kige pension of 1800/. a yeai, and employ etl every 
expedient to alleviate the weight of his ag(' and mis(oitum\s, Aiul 
that great philosopher, at last, acknowledged with 1 egret that lu^ ha<l 
loo long neglected the true ambition of a line genius, and, by plunging 
into business and affairs, which lecjuiie much less capacity, lint greater 
firmness of mind, than the put suits of learning, liad exposed himself 
to such grievous calamities.^ 

The commons had entertained the idea, that they were the great 

these mpnopohe?, and for supporting them He apologised f<ii hunnelf, that he wan forced 
bv liucUnghim, and that he supposed it to be the kuig'u pleasure 'J'he lord# were «<j 
offended at these articles of defence, though necessary to the attorney'-general, that they iiued 
bmi to, 000/, to the king, 5000/ to the duke. The fmea, however, were utterward# reinittetl. 
I'ranklyn, p RusKwoith, vol i , pp 39, etc 
i It n thought, that appeals fiom chancery to the hou»e of peers fir^t came into practiro 
while Uacou hold the gicat serl Appeals, under the form of wuts ot ertor, had long before 
hm against the courts of law. BUckstone*® Comm » vol. «i , p, 454. 
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patrons of the people, and that the rcdiess of all gnevances must 
piocecd from them ; and to this piinciple they Veie chiefly beholden, 
foi the regard and consideiation of the public. In the execution of 
this office, they now kept their eais open to complaints of evciy kind, 
and they earned then researches into many grievances, which, though 
of no great importance, could not be touched on without sensibly 
affecting the king and his ministers The prerogative seemed every 
moment to be invaded , the king’s authority in every article was dis- 
puted , and James, who was willing to correct the abuses of his power, 
would not submit to have his power itself questioned and denied 
After the house, therefore, had sitten nearly six months, and had, as 
yet, bi ought no considerable business to a full conclusion, the king 
resolved, under pretence of the advanced season, to mtenupt their 
proceedings, and he sent them word, that he was detei mined in a 
little lime, to adjourn them till next winter The commons made 
application to the lords, and desued them to join m a petition for 
delaying the adjoin nment , which was lefused by the uppci house 
The king rcgaidcd this piojcctof a joint petition as an attempt to 
force him fiom his measuics • he thanked the pceis for then icfusal to 
concur in it, and told them that if it were their dcsiic, he would delay 
the adjoin ni:^cnt, but would not so fai comply with the request of the 
lower house (Rushwoith, vol i p. 35 ) in these great 

national affairs, the same peevishness which, m puvato altei cations, 
often raises a quarrel fiom the smallest beginnings, pioduoed a mutual 
coldness and disgust between the king and the coniinons. 

During the recess of parliament, the king used every measure to 
render himself popular with the nation, and to appease the rising ill- 
humoui of their rcpi esentatives. He had voluntarily offered the par- 
liament to ciicumscnbe his own prerogative, and to abrogate for the 
fuluic his power of gianlmg monopolies. lie now recalled all the 
patents of that kind, and lediessed evciy aiticlc of guevance, to the 
number of thiity-sevcn, which had ever been complained of m the 
housJ^ of commons (Ibid, vol. i, p 36 , Rennet, p. 733) But he gained 
not the end which he jnoposed. The disgust, which had appealed 
at parting, could not so suddenly be dispersed lie had likewise 
been so immudent as to commit to prison Su Edwin Sandys (Journ 
Dec, ’1, 1621), without any known cause, besides his activity and vigour 
in dischaigmg his duty as member of parliament. And above all, the 
transactions in Goimany weic sufficient, when joined to the kings 
cautions, negotiations, and delays, to inflame that jealousy of honour 
and religion which pi evaded throughout the nation ^ This summer, 
the ban of the empire had been published against tjie elector Palatine ; 
and the execution of it was committed to the Duke of Bavaria (Frank- 

1 To show to what degree the nation wafi inflamed with regard to the Palatinate, there 
occurs a remarkable story this session One Floyd, a prisoner m the, Bleet, a catholic, had 
dropped some eifpressions, in private conversation, as if ne were pleased with the misfortanes 
of the Palatine and his wife The commons were m a flame , and pietendiug to be ti court 
of judicature and of record, proceeded to condemn him to a severe punishment The hofise 
of lords checked this ennoachment , and, what was extraordinary, considering the 
humour of the lower house, the latter acquiesced in the sentiments of the peers Tius iS 
, almost the only pretension of the English commons, m which they have not pfiviwled 
Happily for the nation, they have been successful in almost all their other c&ims Pari 
Hist , vol V., pp 438, 439, etc. ; Journ., May 4, 8, xdai, 
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lyn, p 73) The Upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by 
.that prince ; and nicsGsures were taken in the empire foi bestowing on 
him the electoral dignity, of which the Palatine was despoiled. ^ iMcd- 
eric now lived with his numciou§ family, in povcily and distiess, 
either m Holland 01 at Sedan, with his uncle the Duke of Bouillon. 
And throughout all the new conquests, in both the Palatinates, ns well 
as m Bohemia, Austiia, and Lusatia, the piogiess of the Austnan 
arms was attended with iigours and seventies, e\eiciscd against the 
professors of the reformed leligion. 

The zeal of the commons immediately moved them, upon their 
assembling (Nov 14), to take all these tiansactions into considei- 
ation They framed a icmonstrance, which they intended to carry to 
the king. They represented, that the cnoimous giowth of the Austrian 
power threatened the liberties of Euiopc; that the progiess of the 
catholic religion in England bied the most melancholy apprehensions, 
lest It should again acquit e an ascendant in the kingdom; that the 
indulgence of his majesty lowaids the piofessois of that religion had 
en coin aged their insolence and temeuty ; that the uncontrolled con* 
quests, made by the Austnan family in Gennany, raised mighty ex- 
pectations in the English papists; but, above all, that the piospect of 
the Spanish match elevated them so f<ii as to hope foi an endre 
toleiation, if not the final re-osUiblishmcnt of then fcligion. The 
commons, tbcicfoic, cnticated his majesty, that he would innnediately 
undertake die defence of the Palatine, and m.iiniain it by foi re of 
arms, that he would tiiin his swoul against S])aui, whose aiinu's and 
treasures wcic the chief support of the c.ithohc inteiest in Europe; 
that he would entei into no negotiation foi the inauLige of his son 
but with a piotcslant piincess; that Ihechildien of popish recusants 
should be taken fiom then jjaunts, uml be <oiumittcd to the raieof 
protestant teacheis and sihoolmasieis , and that the fines and con- 
fiscations, to which the c«itlioIic& w'cic by law liable, should be le\ied 
*with the utmost seventy.^ 

By this bold step, uupicccdented in ICnglind foi many ycMifs, and 
scarcely ever heard of in pcaccvible times, the commons attacked at 
once all the king's favouuto maxims of governnu‘nt, Ins cautious nn<l 
pacific measures, liis lenity towards the Koimsh u^ligion, and h^s 
attachment to the Spanish alliance, fioin winch he pifunisul himself 
such mighty advantages. But wh.it most disp,ustett him was, then 
seeming invasion of las pieiogative, and then pietending, uiulei lolour 
of advice, to dnect his (oiuluct in siuh points ♦is liad e\ei been 
acknowledged to belong solely to the nuinagement and diu< lion of tin* 
sovereign. He wa% at that time, absent at Nbwimaiket , but as soon as 
he heaid of the intended icmonstrance of the (ommons, lu‘ wiotea 
Icttei to the spcakci, m which ho shaiply lelntloHl the house for 
openly debating matteis far above then leaeh and < a parity, and he 
stnctly foi bade them to meddle with anything that legarded his go- 
vernment, ot deep matters of state, and especiallv not to touch on his 
son’s maniage with the daughter of Spain, noi to attack tin* honoui of 
. that king, 01 any othei of his friends ami confedehites, In fiuler the 
moie to intimidate them, he numtioned the itnpiisonmeui (»f Sir 

1 Pi.u lvly«, jiui, fjfl, 51;, KUiUuorth, v«l u, j»j*, 4^, ji : e 7 ; 
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Edwin Sandys ; and, though he denied that the. confinement of that 
member had been owing to any offence committed in the house, he 
plainly told them, that he thought himsdf fully entitled to punish 
cveiy misdemeanour in parliament, as well dunng its sitting as after its 
dissolution ; and that he intended, thenceforward, to chastise any man 
whose insolent behaviour there should ministei occasion of offence ^ 
This violent letter, in which the king, though he here imitated formei 
precedents, may be thought not to have acted altogether on the 
defensive, had the effect which might naturally have been expected 
from it , the commons were inflamed, not terrified Secure of their 
own popularity, and of the bent of the nation towards a war with the 
catholics abroad, and the persecution of popciy at home, they little 
dreaded the menaces of a pimce, who was unsupported by military 
force, and whose gentle temper would, of itself, so soon disarni his 
seventy In a new icmonstiancc, therefore, they still insisted on their 
foimei icmonstiancc and advice, and they mainlcmicd, though m 
icspectful tcmis, that they were entitled to interpose with their counsel 
in all matteis of government , that to possess cntiieficcdom of speech 
in then debates on public business, was then ancient and undoubted 
light, and an inhcntance tiansmitted to them fiom their ancestois , and 
that, if any intmber abused this liberty, it belonged to the house alone, 
who were witnesses of his offence, to inflict a proper censure upon him ® 
So vigorous an answer was nowise calculated to appease the king. 
It IS said, when the approach of the committee who weie^o present it 
was notified to him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought ; foi that 
there wcie so many kings a^coming (Kennet, p 43), His answer was 
piompt and sharp. He told the house, that their remonstrance was 
more like a denunciation of war than an addiess of dutiful subjects ; 
that then pretension to enquire into all state affaii s, without exception, 
was such a plenipotence as none of then ancestois, even during the 
reign of the weakest piinces, had evci pretended to; that public 
tiansactions depended on a complication of views and intelligence, 
with which they were cntiicly unacquainted, that they could not 
better show their wisdom, as well as duty, than by keeping within 
then proper sphcie;*'* and that, in any business which depended on 
his prerogative, they had no title to interpose with then advice, except 
when he was pleased to desuc it. And he concluded with these mem- 
orable words : * And though wc cannot allow of youi stile, m mcntion- 
your ancient and undoubted light and inhoiitancc, but would 
rather have wished that ye had said, thatyoui privileges were deiived 
from the grace and pci mission of oui ancestois and us (for the most 
^ of them grew from precedents, which shows latltfer a toleration than 
‘‘mheiitance); yet wc arc pleased to give you our io>al assurance, 

^ that as long as you contain yourselves within the limits of youi duty, 
we will be as careful to maintain and preserve your lawful liberties ,, 
* and privileges as ever any of our predecessors were, nay, as to pro- 
serve our own royal prerogative.^* " * 

^ Fmni.lyn, p 60 , RushwortK, vol i * p 43 , K«nnet, 741 

* Frftttklyn.p 60, Kushworth, vol. 1,, p. 44 , Kennet. p 741 

« *Ne ';utor ultra crepidam ’ This expre&&ian is imagined to be insolent aad disobliging 1 
but It was a Latin proverb familiarly used on all occasions 

* Franklyn, pp os, (53, 64, Rush worth, vol, i , pp 46, 47, etc * Kennet, p. 743 

0 * 
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TMs open pretension of tlie king^s naturally gave great alann to* 
the house of commons They saw their title to every privilege, if not 
plainly denied, yet considcied at least as piecaiious. It might be for- , 
feited by abuse, and they had already abused it. They thought pro- 
per, therefore, immediately to oppose pretension to pietension They 
framed (Dec ad 1621) a piolestation, in which they repeated 
all their former claims foi freedom of speech, and an unbounded 
authority to interpose with their advice and counsel And^ they 
asserted, 'That the liberties, fianchises, pnvileges, and jiuisdiction of 
'parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birthiight and inheritance 
‘ of the subjects of England 

The king, informed of these increasing heats and jealousies m the 
house, hurried to town He sent immediately for the journals of the 
commons , and, with his own hand, before the council, he tore out this 
protestation (Journ Dec 18, 1621), and oideied his reasons to be in- 
serted m the council-book. He was doubly displeased, he said with 
the protestation of the lower house, on account of the manner of fram- 
ing It, as well as of the matter which it contained. It was tumul- 
tuously voted, at a late horn, and m a thin house j and it was expressed 
in such general and ambiguous terms, as might serve foi a foundation 
to the most enoimous claims, and to the most unwairtmtablc usurpa- 
tions upon lus prerogative ^ 

The meeting of the house might have proved dangcious after so 
violent a breach It was no longer possible, while men wcic m such a 
temper, to finish any business The king, thcicfoie, pimogued the 
parliament, and soon after dissolved it by piocLimation ; in winch he 
also made an apology to the public foi lus whole conduct. 

The leading mcmbcis of the house, Su Edward Coke and Sii 
Robeit Philips, wcio commuted to the Tower j Selden, Pym, and 
Malloiy, to other pinsons"* As a hglitcr punishment, Sir Dudley 
Diggcs, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Sir James Porrot, 
j6med in commission with olhcis, wcie sent to Ireland, in ordoi to 
execute some business (Fianklyn, p 66; Hushworth, vol 1, p. 55). 
The king at that time enjoyed, at least exercised, the pictogativc of 


1 This protestation is so remarhaWe, that it may not J)(‘ imprnpet to fiivo it tn its own wor«l , ? 
'The commons here a‘!sembled m patUuufiiit, liotnii; justly oh imomhI thou unto, tonHinnuj 
'sundiy hberties, framhtsos, and pnviI«;*K:t*s, of p.iilwunmri unonn ,t otliois luMt iiuntitnuHl, 
'do make this protestation followmj?; Tint tin- hbrnus, iMiuIutOs* ,iu»l itnisdu tioin n{ jni- 
'Iiiment are the ancient and undoubted birth iij^bt and inlunit uu u ot tin subn i ts uj Kny,l md. 
‘and tint the urijfent and aiduous affuis umcermiip; tUf* kiUKf stut, atnl dol» m f* of tin 
'redm, and of the Umrrh of Kn^Und , and the nuinton.im o ,ind jtMkuiy, ol ami 

'rulressof misduefs and ffuevames wUub duly happen within tins rHilm, ait putpt'i sub 
*j *( ts ind matter of council ind tlUutc in pubament , and th it in tlic h ludlinj^ uul pnu ccd« 
' imj of these businesses, every member of the house of pailuunent h ttb, and, (d ri^ht, oukIu, 
‘to have, freedom of speech to piopmmd, tieat, rt ison, and buii« to (ontlusuni the »tattie, 

* and that the commons in parliament have hke Uheitiy, and freedom to tit* it of these matteiH, 

* in such Older as m their judgment shall seem fittest, and tint eveiy member of the said 

* house hath like freedom from lU impeachment, iinpnsonmenl , and molestation (othei than 
‘by censure of the house itself) for oi conierning; any spcukuig, leasonniif, or tledinny; of^ 
‘ any nntter or mattois tom lung the p irlnment or p irliainent business. And that if any of* 
‘ the said mcmbcis be conipl lined of and questiomd for inythinjuf dom or said m puli urn in, 

‘ tin same is to be sliown to the king by tin uKue uul assent tit ill the tommom, as a tubh d 
‘ in 11 ulunicnt, Ixfoie the kiiu give (.uduu < to any piivate infounatiou ’ Ftaul Un, jo 05; 
Kushvvorih, vol i,p 5J, Kcnnct, p 7^,7, t<ikt,p 77 

* Frnnklyn, p 05. J Fi uiklyu, p, fio , Ku Invoith, \nl n, p 55. 
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employing any man, even without his consent, m any branch of public 
seivice • 

Sir John Savile, a powerful man m the house of commons, and a 
zealous opponent of the court, was made comptroller of the household, 
a privy councelloi, and soon after a baron (Kennet, p 749) This 
event is memorable , as being the first instance, perhaps, m the whole 
history of England, of any king’s advancing a man on account of par- 
liamentary interest, and of opposition to his measures However ii re- 
gular this practice, it will be legaided by political reasoners, as one 
of the most early and most infallible symptoms of a regulai established 
liberty. 

The king having thus, with so rash and indiscreet a hand, torn off 
that sacred veil which had hitherto coveied the English constitution, 
and which threw an obscurity upon it, so advantageous to royal pre- 
rogative, eveiy man began to indulge himsclt in political icasonings 
and inquiries, and the same factions which commenced in pailiament 
were piopagated thioughout the nation. In vam did James, by re- 
iteiatcd pioclamations, foibid the discouising of state aftaiis' Such 
pioclaniations, if they had any effect, scivod lathci to infiame the 
cuuosity of the public And m oveiy company 01 society, the late 
tiansactions became the sub)cct of nigumcnt and debate. 

All histo-ryj'^said the partisans of the couit, as well as the history of 
England, justify the king’s position with legaid to the origin of popular 
privileges j and every reasonable man must allow, that as monarchy 
IS the most simple form of government, it must hnt havo^'occimcd to 
rude and unmstructed mankind. The other complicated and artificial 
additions weie the successive invention of sovereigns and legislators, 
01 if they were obtruded on the prince by seditious subjects, their 
origin must appear, on that very account, still more precarious and 
unfixvoiuablc. In England the authonty of the king m all the exterior 
foims of government, and m the common style of law, appears totally 
absolute and sovereign ; nor does the rcalspuit of the constitution, as 
it has ever discoveicd itself m practice, fall much shoit of these ap- 
pearances. The pailiament is created by his will, by his will it is 
dissolved. It is ms will alone, though at the desne of both houses, 
which gives authonty to laws. To all foreign nations, the majesty of 
the monarch seems to merit sole attention and icgaid And no sub- 
ject, who has exposed himself to loyal indignation, can hope to live 
with safety in the kingdom ; nor can he even leave it, according to 
law, without the consent of his mastei If a magistiate, environed 
with such powei and splendour, should considei his authonty as sacred, 
and regard himself as the anointed of heaven, his pretensions may 
bear a very favourable constuiction Or allowing then”! to be merely 
pious frauds, we need not be suipnsed, that the same stratagem 
which was practised by Minos, Numa, and the most celebrated legis- 
lators of antiquity, should now, in these lestless and inquisitive timely 
be employed by the king of England Subjects are not raised above 

1 Franklyn, p. 56 » Rushworth, vol 1 , pp 81, 36, 5S The king aho, m iraitatidn of ha 
predecessors, gave rules to preachers, Franklyn, p 70 The nulpit was at that tune much 
more dangerous than the press Few people could read, and stUl fewer were la the practice 
ef reading 
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that quality, though assembled m paihamcnt The same humble re- 
spect and defeience is still due to their prince* Though he indulges 
them in the privilege of laying befoie him their domestic grievances^ 
with which they are supposed to be best acquainted, this wai rants not 
tbeir bold intrusion into every piovince of goveinincnt And, to all 
judicious examineis, it must appear ‘ That the lines of duty aie as much 
transgressed by a more independent and less lespcctful exeicisc of 
acknowledged powers, as by the usurpation of such as are new and 
* unusual/ 

The lovers of liberty throughout the nation reasoned after a differ- 
ent manner It is in vain, said they, that the king tiaces up the 
English government to its first origin, in ordei to represent the privi- 
leges of parliament as dependent and precarious , prescription, and the 
practice of so many ages, must long ere this time, have given a sanc- 
tion to these assemblies, even though they have been derived from an 
origin no more dignified than that which he assigns them. If the 
written records of the English nation, as asset ted, lepiesent parlia- 
ments to have aiiscn from the consent of monarchs, the principles 
of human nature, when we ti ace government a step highei, must show 
us that monarchs themselves owe all their authority to the voluntary 
submission of the people. But m fact no age can be shown, when the 
English government was altogether an unnuxed monaicK*y ; and if the 
privileges of the nation have, at any penod, been oveipoweied by 
violent irruptions of foreign foice oi domestic iisuipation^ the gonei- 
ous spirit of the people has ever seired the fast oppoitunu> of le- 
establishing the ancient goveinnient and constitution. 'Jliough m the 
style of the laws, and m the usual foims of ailininistialion, loyal 
authority may be icpiesentcd as sacied ami supieine, whatever iv 
essential to the exorcise of aovcicign and legislative powei, must still 
be regauled as equally divine and inviolable Or, if any distinction 
be made in this respect, the preference is surely due to those national 
councils, by whose interposition the exorbitancies of tyiannical power 
are restrained, and that sacred liberty is pieserved, which iicioic 
spirits, in all ages, have deemed more precious than life itself. Noi 
it sufficient to say, that the mild and equitable administiation of James 
affords little occasion, or no occasion, of compLunt. How mudeiatc 
soever the exeicise of his pieiogative, how exact soevei his obsei vam e 
of the laws and constitution, ‘ If he founds Ins authonly on arhid.uy 
‘ and dangerous pimciples, it is icquisitc to watch him with the same 
*care, and to oppose him with the same vigom, as if lie had indulged 
‘himself m all the excesses of ciucity and tyianny/ 

^Amidst these disputes, the wise and model ate m the nation sndea- 
vouied topicserve,as much as possible, an equitable neutiahty between 
the opposite paities, and the moie they icflected on the couise of 
public affairs, the gj eater difficulty they found m fixing gist sentiments 
%vith rcgaid to them. On the one hand, they legarded the vciy use 
of panics as a happy piognostic of the estaldishment of libeiiy; nor 
could they ever expect to enjoy, m a mixed government, so invaluahk^ 
a blessing, without suffering that inconvenience, which, m such goveni- 
ments, has evei attended it But when they considered, on the other 
hand, the nccessaiy aims and pui suits of both patties, they wctc struck 
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with appiehension of the consequences, and could discovei no feasible 
plan of accommodation between them. From locg piactice, the ciown 
was now possessed of so exorbitant a pierogative, that it was not 
sufficient for libeity to remain on the defensive, or endeavour to secure 
the little giound which was left her; it was become neccssaiy to carry 
on an offensive war, and to ciicumsciibe, within more narrow, as well 
as more exact bounds, the authoiity of the sovereign. Upon such 
provocation it could not but happen that the prince, however just and 
moderate, would endeavour to repress his opponents ; and as he stood 
upon the very bunk of arbitral y power, it was to be feared that he 
would, hastily and unknowingly, pass those limits, which were not pre- 
cisely marked by the constitution The tuibulent government of 
England, ever fluctuating between privilege and prerogative, would 
afford a variety of piecedents, which might be pleaded on both sides. 
In such delicate questions, the people must be divided ; the arms of 
the state were still in their hands ; a civil war must ensue; a civil war, 
wheie no party, 01 both pai tics, would justly bear the blame, and whcie 
the good and virtuous would scarcely know what vows to foim, were 
It not that liberty, so necessary to the peifcclion of human society, 
would be sufficient to bias their affections towards the side of its 
defenders. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

^ NegoHaitons •mith regard to the marriage and the Patatinate’-^ Cha- 
racter of Buckingham -^Prineds journey to Spain — Marriage treaty 
lroken-—A parhaniSni-— Return of Bristol— Pupture mth Spain— 
Treaty with France — Mansfeidfs expedition — Death of the king — 
His character* 

To wrest the Palatinate fiom the hands of the emperor and the Duke 
of Bavana, must always have been xegarded as a difficult task for the 
power of England, conducted by so unwaihke a prince as James, it 
was plainly impossible, while the bicach subsisted between him and 
the commons The king's negotiations, therefore, had they been 
managed with ever so gieat dexteiity, must now carry less weight 
with them ; and it was easy to elude all Ins applications. When Lord 
Digby,^ his ambassadoi to the cmpeioi, had desired a cessatvosa of 
hostilities, he was referred to the Duke of Bavana, who commanded 
the Austrian armies The Duke of Havana told him that it was en- 
tirely superfluous to fonn any treaty for that purpose. ‘Hostilities are 
‘ already ceased,' said he ; ‘ and I doubt not but I shall be able to pre^ 
‘vent their revival by keeping firm possession of the PaMmate, tiM a 
‘ final agreement shall be concluded between the contending parties,' 
(Franklyn, p. 57; Rushwoith, voL 1. p. 38). Notwithstanding 
insult, James endeavoured to resume with the emperor a treaty offac* 
commodation , and he opened the negotiations at under ^ 

mediation of Archduke Albert ; and, after his death, wWck h^pieiaed 
about this time, under that of the Infanta: when the conferences were 
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entered upon, it was found, that the powers of these princes to detcimine 
in the controversy were not sufficient or satisfactory Schwartzenbourg, 
the Imperial minister •was expected at London ; and it was hoped that 
he would bring more ample authority his commission refened entirely 
to the negociation at Brussels It was not difficult for the king to per- 
ceive that his applications were neglected by the emperor , but as ho 
had no choice of any other expedient, and it seemed the inteicst of his 
son-in-law to keep alive his pretensions, he was still content to follow 
Ferdinand through all his shifts and evasions. Nor was he entirely 
discouraged, even when the Imperial diet at Ratisbon, by the influence, 
Or rather authority of the emperor, through contrary to the piotesta- 
tation of Saxony, and of all theprotestant princes and cities, had trans- 
ferred the electoral dignity from the Palatine to the Duke of Bavaria. 

Meanwhile, the efforts made by Frederic for the recovery of his 
dominions, were vigorous Three armies were levied in Germany by 
his authority, under three commanders, — Duke Christian of Brunswick, 
the Prince of Baden-Douilach, and Count Mansfcklt, The two former 
generals were defeated by Count Tilly and the impeuahsts : the third, 
though much infenor m force to his enemies, still maintained the warj 
but with no equal supplies of money either fiom the Palatine or the 
King of England It was chiefly by pillage and free quarteis in the 
Palatinate, that he subsisted his aimy. As the Austnans wwie legulaily 
paid, they were kept m more exact discipline; and James justly be- 
came apprehensive lest so unequal a contest, besides lav.iging the 
Palatine^s heipeditary dominions, would end in the total alienation of 
the people's affections fiom their ancient sovcicign, by whom tiny weic 
plundered, and m an attachment to their new mastcis, by whom they 
were piotected(PaiI. Hist vol v p 484), lie peistiaded, theiefore, Ins 
son-m-law to disarm, undci coloiii of duty and suljmisbion to the 
emperor • and accordingly, Mansfeldt was dismissed from the Palatine's 
service; and that famous genet al withdicw his at my into the Low 
Countries, and there received a commission fiom the States of the 
United Provinces. 

To show how little account was made of James's negotiations abioad, 
there is a pleasantly mentioned by all histoiians, which, foi that 
leason, shall have place hete. In a faico, acted at Biusscls, a Conner 
was introduced cauymg the doleful news that the Palatinate would 
soon be wiested from the house of Austiia; so powoiful wcio the 
succours, which, from all quarteis, wcie hastening to the leliof of the 
despoiled elector* the king of Dcnmatk had agieed to contiihute to 
his assistance a himdied thousand picklcd h'euings, the Dutdi a 
hundred thousand buttoi -boxes, and the king of Eng Kind ahundted 
thousand ambassadors. On other occasions, he was pamtcxl with a 
scabbard, but without a swoid; or with a sword, winch nobody could 
draw, though scvcial weie pulling at it (Kennct, p. 749) 

It was not from Ins negotiations with the emperor or the Duke of 
Bavaria, that James expected any success in his piojcct of restoring 
the Palatine. Ins eyes were entuely tinned towards Spam; and if ho 
could effect his son's marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not hut 
that, after so intimate a conjunction, tins otiici ])Oint could csisily be 
obtained. The negotiations of that couit being commonly dilitoiy, it 
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was not easy for a prince of so little penetration in business, to dis- 
tinguish, whether the difficulties, which occuiied, were real or affected, 
and he was surprised, after negotiating five yc2lis on so simple a de- 
mand, that he was not more advanced than at the beginning A dis- 
pensation from Rome was requisite for the mainage of the Infanta with 
a profestant prince , and the King of Spain, having undertaken to 
procure that dispensation, had thereby acquired the means of retard- 
ing at pleasure, or of forwarding the marriage, and at the same time of 
concealing entirely his artifices from the court of England 
In order to remove all obstacles, James despatched Digby,soon after 
cieated Earl of Bristol, as his ambassador to Philip IV , who had lately 
succeeded his father in the crown of Spam He secretly employed 
Gage as his agent at Rome; and finding that the difference of religion 
was the principal, if not the sole difficulty, which ictaided the marriage, 
he resolved to soften that objection as much as possible He issued 
public orders for dischaiging all popish recusants who wcic impnsoned, 
and It was daily appichended, that he would foibid foi the future the 
execution of the penal laws enacted against them Eoi this step, so 
opposite to the rigid spmt of his subjects, he took caic to apologise , 
and he even cndeavouied to ascribe it to his gieat /cal for the reformed 
religiom He had been making applications, he said, to all foieign 
pimces for some indulgence to the distiesscd piotestants, and he was 
still answered by objections derived fiom the seventy of the English 
laws against catholics (Fianklyn,p 69; Riishworth, vol i,p 63) It 
might indeed occur to him, that, if the extremity of religious zeal were 
ever to abate among Christian sects, one of them must begin, and 
nothing would be more honourable for England, than to have led the 
way in sentiments so wise and moderate. 

Not only the religious puritans murmuicd at this tolerating measure 
of the king The loveis of civil liberty were alarmed at so important 
an exertion of picrogative. But, among other dangerous articles of 
authority, the kings of England weie at that time possessed of the dis- 
pensing power, — at least, weic m the constant pi acticc of exercising it 
Besides, though the royal picrogative in civil mattcis was then exten- 
sive, the princes, during some late icigns, had been accustomed to 
assume a still gi cater in ccclesuistical And the king failed not to 
represent the toleration of catholics as a measure entncly of that nature 
By James’s concession m favour of the catholics, he attained Ins end. 
The Same religious motives winch had hitherto lendcicd the court of 
Madrid insincere m all the steps taken with icgard to the marriage, 
were now the chief cause of promoting it By its means, it was there 
hoped, the English catholics would for the future enjoy ease and indulg- 
ence; and the Infanta would be the happy instrument of procuring to 
the church some tranquillity, after the many seveie persecutions which 
it had hitherto undergone. The Eail of Bristol, a minister of vigilance 
and penetration, and who had formerly opposed all alliance with 
catholics (Rushworth, vol 1 , p. 292), was now fully convinced of the 
sincerity of Spam ; and he was ready to congratulate the king on the 
entire completion of his views and piojects (Ibid , p 69). A daugjiter 
of Spam, whom he represents as extremely accomplished, would soon, 
he said, arrive in England, and bring with her an immense fortune of 
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2j00o,ooo of pieces of eight, or 600,000/. sterling, a sum four times 
greater than Spain ha^l ever before given with any princess, and almost 
equal to all the money which the parliament, during the whole course 
of this reign, had hitherto granted to the king. But what was of more 
importance to Jameses honour and happiness, Bustol considcral this 
match as an infallible prognostic of the Palatine’s restoiation; nor 
would Philip, he thought, ever have bestowed hi$ sister and so laige a 
fortune, under the piospect of entering next day into a war with 
t -England So exact was ms intelligence, that the most secret counsels 
of the Spaniaids, he boasts, had never escaped him (Rush worth, vol 1., 
p. 272) , and he found that they had all along considered the marriage 
of the Infanta and the restitution of the Palatinate as measures closely 
connected, or altogether insepai able ^ However little calculated James’s 
V character to extort so vast a concession ; however improper the mea- 
sures which he had pursued for attaining that end ; the ambassador 
could not withstand the plain evidence of facts, by which Philip now 
demonstrated his sincerity. Perhaps, too, like a wise man, he con- 
sidered that reasons of state, which are supposed solely to influence 
the councils of monaichs, are not always the motives which there pre- 
dominate, that the milder views of gratitude, honour, fnendsnip, 
generosity, are frequently able, among punces as well as private 
peisons, to countei balance these selfish considerations j thtt the justice 
and moderation of James had been so conspicuous in all these tiansac- 
tions, his reliance on Spam, his confidence 111 her fiiendship, — that he 
had at last o^-tained the coidial alliance of that nation, so celelnatcd 
for honour and fidelity. Or, if politics must still be supposed the ruling 
motive of all public nieasuics, the mantanc power ol England was so 
consideiable, and the Spanish dominions so divided, as might well in- 
duce the council of Philip to think that a since! c fiicnchiiip with the 
mastcis of the sea could not be pm chased by too great conressionst 
(Fianklyn, p, 72). And as James, during so many years, had been 
allured and seduced by hopes and protestations, his people enraged by 
delays and disappointments, ^it would ])robably occur, that there was 
noFw no medium left between the most mvctciate haticd and the most 
intimate alliance between the nations. Not to mention that, as a now 
spirit began about this time to animate the councils of Fiance, the 
friendship of England became every day moie ncccssaiy to tlio guMt- 
ness and security of the Spanish monai eh. 

All measures being, therefore, ngiocd on between tin* paUies, naught 
was wanting but the dispensation fiom Romo, whn h might hi* con- 
sidered as a mere formality (RiishwoUh, vol 1., p. 66), TIu‘ king, 
justified by success, now exulted in his pacific counsels, .nul boasted tif 
Ills supeiior sagacity and penetration j when all these flatteiing pto- 
spccts weic blasted by the tcmeiity of a man whom he had fondly 
exalted fiom a pnvate condition to be the bane of lumsclf, of hi& 
family, and of his people. 

Ever since the fall of Somerset, Buckingham had governed, with an 


♦ » pnv lit between Philip TV ami the ( oinU < llivm**/, ilmwn by tlu 1 Uom* 
T J the. m uinge ami tht* icstitmum ol the P.il ituiatf w« re uIwtVH i U 
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unconti oiled sway, iDOih the court and nation, and could James’s eyes 
have been opened, he h.id now full oppoitunity^of obsciving how unfit 
his favouiite was for the high station to whicl* lie was laised. Some 
accomplishments of a com tier he possessed. Of every talent of a 
minister he was utteily destitute Ileadstiong in his ]Mssians, and m-- 
capable equally of piudcnce and of dissimulation. Sinceie fiom vio- 
lence rather than candour, expensive from pi ©fusion more than gene- 
rosity. A warm friend, a fuiious enemy, but without any choice or 
discernment in either With these qualities he had early and quickly 
mounted to the highest rank , and partook at once of the insolence 
which attends a fortune newly acquiied, and the impetuosity which 
belongs to persons born m high stations, and unacquainted widi 
opposition. 

Among those who had experienced the aiiogancc of this overgrown 
favourite, the Piincc of Wales himself had not been entuely spared; 
and a gicat coldness, if not an enmity, had, foi that reason, taken place 
between them Buckingham, dcsiious of an oppoitunily which might 
connect him with the piincc, and oveicomo his aveision, and at the 
same time envious of the gioat cicditacquiicd by Ihistol in the Spanish 
negotiation, bethought himself of an expedient by which lie might at 
once guUiiy both these inclinations lie leprcscntecl to Charles, that 
peisons oChis exalted station weie peculiarly unfoitunate m their 
marriage, the chief cucumstance m life, and commonly leccivcd mto 
their arms a bride, unknown to them, to whom the> were unknown; 
not endeared by^ sympathy, not obliged by service, woped by ticatics 
alone, by negotiations, by political inteiest That, however, accom- 
plished the Infanta, sne must still considei hersell as a melancholy 
victim of state, and could not but think with aversion of that day when 
she WMS to enter the bed of a sti anger, and, passing mto a foreign 
country and a new family, bid adieu foi ever to hei father’s house and 
to hei native land. That it was in the pimce’s powei to soften sdl 
these iigoius, and lay such an obligation on hci, as would attach the 
most indiffeicnt tempei, as would wMrm the coldest affections That 
his jouiney to Madrid would be an uncxjiectcd gallantry, which would 
equal all the fictions of Spanish 10m uicc, and, suiting theamoiousand 
entcipiising chaiactcr of that nation, must immediately mtioduce him 
to the princess under the agiceable charactci of a devoted lover and 
daring advcntiuen That the negotiations withicgaid to the Palatinate 
which had hithcito languished in the hands of mimstcis, would quickly 
betenninated by so illustnous an agent, seconded by the mediation 
and entreaties of the grateful Infanta That Spanish geneiosity, moved 
by that unexampled trust and confidence, would make concessions be- 
yond what could be expected from political views and considerations. 
And that he would quickly retuin to the king with the gloiy of having 
le-established the unhappy Palatine, b> the same enteipiise which 
cured him the affections and the pcison of the Spanish pniwressi 
(Clarendon, voL 1 , pp. ir, 13) 

The mind of the young pimce, leplete with candour, was inflamed by 
these generous and lomantic ideas suggested by Buckingham.' He 
agreed to make application to the king for his approbation. They 
chose the moment of his kindest and most jovial humour, and, more 
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by the earnestness which they expressed than by the force of their 
reasons, they obtained ^ hasty and unguarded consent to their under- 
taking. And having engaged his promise to keep their purpose secret, 
they left him, in order to make prepaiations foi the journey 

No sooner was the king alone, than his tempei, moie cautious than 
sanguine, suggested veiy diffeient views of the matter, and represented 
every difficulty and danger which could occur. He reflected that, how- 
ever the world might pardon this sally of youth m the prince, they 
would never forgive himself, who, at his years, and after his expeiience, 
could entrust his only son, the heir of his crown, the prop of his age, 
to the discretion of foreigners, without so much as providing the frail 
security of a safe conduct in hiS favour. That if the Spanish monarch 
were sincere in his professions, a few months must finish the treaty of 
marriage, and bring the Infanta into England , if he were not sincere, 
the folly was still more egregious of committing the prince into his 
hands That Philip, when possessed of so invaluable a pledge, might 
well use m his demands, and impose haidcr conditions of tieaty i and 
that the temerity ot the enteipiise was so appaicnt, that the event, how 
prosperous soever, could not justify it; and if disastrous, it would 
lender himself infamous to his people, and ndiculous to all posterity 
(Claiendon, vol T, p. 14) 

Tormented with these reflections, as soon as the pnnee and Buck- 
ingham returned for then despatches, he infoimcd them of all the 
reasons which had determined nun to change his 1 Cbolution ; and he 
begged them t^ desist fiom so foolish an adventiiic The prince le- 
ceived the disappointment with soiiowful submibsion and silent tcais. 
Buckingham presumed to spc<ik m an unpeiiuus tone, winch he had 
ever cxpciicnccd to be picvaleiit ovei Ins too easy mastei. lie told 
the king, that nobody foi the fuluie would believe anything he said, 
when he letiacted so soon the piomise so solemnly given ; that he 
plainly discerned tins change ot lesolution to proceed fiom another 
breach of hib woul, m communicating the mattci to some rascal, who 
had furnished him with those pitiful reasons which ho had alleged, and 
he doubled not but he should heioaftei know who his counselloi had 
been; and that, if he icceded from what he had piomised, it would ho 
such a disobligation to the pi into, who had now set his hetUt upon the 
journey, after his majestj’s ap])iobation, that he could ncvci loigot it, 
nor forgive any man who had been the cause of it (Ibid , vol 1., p, 16) 

The king, with gicat caincstness, toililied by many oaths, made his 
apology by denying that he had communic*ited the nuUter to any ; aiul 
finding himself assailed, as well b) the boisterous impoi tunnies of 
Buckingham, as by the waim cntieaties of lus son, whose appluations 
had hitheito, on other occasions, been always dutiful, never eat nest; 
he had again tlie weakness to assent to tlieu purposed )ouiney It was 
agiecd that Sir Fiancis Cottington alme, the punce’s secietaiy, and 
Endymion Poi ter, gentleman ot lus bed-chambei, should accompany 
them, and the foimci being at that tune m the ante-chamber, he was 
immediately called in by the king’s 01 dels. 

Janies told Cottington, that he had always ]>oen an honest man, and 
theiefoie he was now to trust him m an alfaii of the highest impoi tr- 
ance, winch he was not, upon lus life, to disclose to any man whiUeven 
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♦ Cottington/ added he, ^ here is Baby Charles and Stenny,' (tlicseVidicu- 
lous appellations he usually gave to the prince and Buckingham), 'who 
' have a great mind to go post into Spam, and fetch home the Infanta : 
' they will have but two more in their company, and have chosen you 
' for one What think you of the journey ? ' Sir Fiancis, who was a pru- 
dent man, and had lesided some years m Spam as, the king’s agent, 
was struck with all the obvious objections to such an enterprise, and 
scrupled not to declare them The king threw himself hpon his bed, 
and cried 'I told you this befoie and fell into a new passion and 
new lamentations, complaining that he was undone, and should lose 
Baby Charles, 

The piince showed by his countenance that he was extremely dis- 
satisfied with Cottington’s discourse , but Buckingham broke into an 
open passion against him The king, he told him, asked him only of 
the journey, and of the manner of tiavellmg, particulais of which he 
might be a competent judge, having gone the road so often by post ; 
but that he, without being called to it, had the presumption to give his 
advice upon mattcis of state and against his master, which he should 
repent as long as he lived A thousand othet reproaches he added, 
which put the poox king into a new agony in behalf of a servant who, 
he foicsaw^ would suffer foi answciing him honestly, Uiion which he 
said with some emotion, ' Nay, by God, Stenny, you are much to blame 
‘for using him so he answered me diicctly to the question which I 
‘ asked him, and very honestly and wisely ; and yet, you know, he 
‘said no more than I told you bcfoie he was called in’ However, 
after all this passion on both sides, James renewed his consent ; and 
proper ducctions wore given for the journey. Nor was he now at any 
loss to discover that the whole intrigue was originally contrived by 
Buckingham, as well as piusued violently by his spirit and impetuosity. 

These cucumstanccs, which so well chaiactcruc the persons, seem 
to have been i elated by Cottington to Loid Clarendon, from whom 
they arc hcie tiansciibed; and though minute, aic not undeserving of 
a place in history. 

The piince and Buckingham, with their two attendants, and Sir 
Richaia Giaham, mastci of horse to Buckingham, passed disguised 
and undiscovered Ihiough Fiance, and they even ventured into a 
court ball at Pans, where Chailcs saw the pimccss Henrietta, whom 
he afleiwaids espoused, and who was at that time in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. In eleven days aftei their departuic from London, they 
(Mar. 7, A.B. 1622) arrived atMadnd, and surprised everybody by a step 
so unusual among gieat punces The Spanish monarch immediately 
paid Charles a visit, expiessed the utmost gratitude foi the confidence 
reposed mhim, and made waim protestations of a coriespondent con- 
fidence and friendship. By the most studied civilities, he showed the 
respect which he bore to his loyal guest. He gave him a golden key, 
which opened all his apartments, that the prince might, without any 
intioduction, have access to him at all hours ; he took the left hand of 
him on cvciy occasion, except in the apartments assigned to Cnaries; 
for there, he said, the prince was at home* Charles was intiMuced 
into the palace with the same pomp and ceiemon^r that attends the 
kings of Spam on their coronation ; the council received public orders 
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to obey him as the king himself : Olivarez too, though a grandee of 
Spam, who has the riglit of being coveicd bcfoie his own king, would 
not put on his hat in the piince’s picscncc (Fianklyn, p 73). All the 
prisons of Spain weic tniown open, and all the prisoneis received 
their freedom, as if the event, the most honoiiiable and most foitunate, 
had happened to the monaichy (Idem, p. 74) ; and eveiy sumptuary 
law with legardtoappaiel \\as suspended duimg Charles’s icsidcnce in 
Spain. The Infanta, howevei, was only shown to her lovei in public , 
the Spanish ideas of decency being so strict, as not to allow of 
any farther intei course, till the ainval of the dispensation (Rushworth, 
vol 1 p 77) 

The point of honour was earned so far by that generous people, 
that no attempt was made, on account of the advantage which they 
had acquit ed, of imposing any hardei conditions of tieaty; Iheii pious 
zeal only prompted them, on one occasion, to dcsiic more concessions 
m the religious at tides ; but, upon the opposition of Bristol, accom- 
panied with some repi caches, they immediately desisted The pope, 
however, heaimg of the punce’s auival in Madrid, tacked some new 
clauses to the dispensation (Idem, vol i p, 84) ; and it became neces- 
saiy to tiaiismit the aiticlcs to i^ondon, that the king might ratify 
them. This ticaty, which was made public, consisted of sev^r.il articles, 
chiefly regaiding the cxcicise of the catholic rehmon by the Infant.i 
and her household Nothing could leasonably be lound lault with, 
except one article, m which the king ]nomiscd,that the diildien shoultl 
be educated by tlie punccss, till ten )eais ol age. This tondilioii 
could not be msisted on, but with a view ol seasoning then mmds 
with catholic pnnciplcs, and though so tendei an age seemed a hulU- 
cient secuiity against thcologuMl piejiulices, yi-t the same reason 
which made the jiope mseit that aiticle, should have induced the king 
to 1 eject it. 

Besides the public ticaty, thcic wore scpaiatc aiticlcs, pu vatcly 
sworn to by the king; m winch he piomised to huspeiul the penal laws 
enacted against catholicb, to piocuie a lepeaJ of them in paihamcnt, 
and to ^anta toleration foi the e\eicisc of the catholic leligun in 
private nousesd Ooat muimuib, we may believe, would have ausen 
against these articles, had tliey been ma<le known to the public ; sm(;e 
we find it to have been imputed as an cnoimous oume to the piiin 
that, having leceived about this time a veiy civil lelttu^ funu the pope*, 
he was induced to return a veiy civil answer (RushwoUh, vol, 1,, p. : 
Franklyn, p, 77). 

Meanwhile (BegoiyXV., who giantcdtho dispensation, died, and 
Uiban VlJl. was chosen in his place. Upon tins event, the nuncio 
refused to deliver the dispensation till it should be renewed by Ihban ; 
and that ciaftypontih deln>ed sending a new dispensation, in hopes 
that duiing the prince’s rosulencc in Spam, some expc'dient might bo 
fallen upon to eflect his convcision The king of ICngland, as well as 
the pimce, became impatient On the fust hint, Charles obtained per- 
mission to ictuin; and Philip giaced his departure with all the ch- 
cumslances of elabotale cnility and lespect which had attended his 
reception. I le (‘ven eus ted .1 jiiILu on the spot where they took leave 

‘ buiuklj n, S » . U(i thwuuh, vt>I, i,, p. , Kt imet, p 
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of each other, as a monument of mutual fnendship, and the prince, 
having sworn to the observance of all the aUiclcs, cnteiccl on his 
journey, and embarked on boaid the English fleet at St. Andcio 

The charactei of Chailes, composed of decency, reserve, modesty, 
sobnety— viitues so agieeable to the manners of the Spanuiids, the 
unparalleled confidence which he had leposed m their nation, the 
romantic gallantry which he had practised towards their princess ; all 
these circumstances, joined to his youth and advantageous figure, had 
endeared him to the whole couit of Madnd, and had impressed the 
most favourable ideas of him (Fianklyn, p 80, Rush worth, vol 1. p 
103). But, in the same piopoition that the pimcc was beloved and 
esteemed, was Buckingham despised and hated. His behaviour, com- 
posed of English familiarity and Fiench vivacity,* his sallies of pas- 
sion, his indecent freedoms with the prince, his dissolute pleasuies, his 
arrogant, impetuous temper, which he neithei could, noi caied to dis- 
guise, — qualities like these, could, most of them, be esteemed nowhere, 
but to the Spaniaids weie the objects of peculiai avoision (Ibid, vol 1. 
p, lor) They could not conceal tlieii suipiise that such a youth 
could intrude into a negotiation now conducted to a penod by so 
accomplished a minister as Ihistol, and could assume to himself all 
the meut of it They lamented the Infanta^s fate, who must be 
appioached by a nian whose temciity seemed to icspect no laws, 
Divine or human (Claicndon, vol 1., p. 36) And wIkmi they observed, 
that he had the impiudenco to insult the Condd Duke of Olivares, 
their prime minister, eveiy one who was ambitious of paying court to 
the Spanish, became desirous of showing a contempt for the English 
favourite. 

The Duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own attachment to 
the Spanish nation and to the king of Spain was extreme j that he 
would contubutc to eveiy measuie which could cement the fuendship 
between England and them ; and that his peculiar ambition would be 
to facilitate the pimce^s maiiiagc with the Infanta. *But,Mic added, 
wiUi a sinccnty equally insolent and mdiscieet, * with regaid to you, 
^sii, in particular, you must not considei me as your friend, but must 
^ evei expect fiom me all possible enmity and opposition ’ The Condd 
duke leplied, with a becoming dignity, that he very willingly accepted 
of what was pi offered him ; and on these tcuns t he favouiites parted 
<Rttshworth, voL 1., p. 103 , Clarendon, vol i., p. 37) 

Buckingham, sensible how odious he was become to the Spaniards, 
and dreading the influence which that nation would naturally acqlure 
after the anival of the Infanta, lesolved to employ all his credit m 
order to prevent the marriage By what aiguments he could engage 
the prince to offer such an insult to the Spanish nation, from whom he 
had met with such generous treatment, by what colours he could 
disguise the ingiatitude and imprudence of such a measure, these are 
totally unknown to us. We may only conjecture that the many tm- 
avoidablc causes of delay, which had so long prevented the arnval of 
the dispensation, had afforded to Buckingham a pretence for throwing 
on the Spamaids the imputation of insincerity in the whole treaity. It 
also appears that his impetuous and dommeeniog character had ac- 
quired, what it ever aftei maintained, a total ascendant over the gentle 
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and modest temper of Chailes; and when the pi ince left Madrid, he 
was firmly determined, notwithstanding all his professions, to break off 
the treaty with Spam. 

It is not likely that Buckingham prevailed so easily with James to 
abandon a project which, duimg so many years, had been the object 
of all his wishes, and which he had now unexpectedly conducted to a 
happy period (Hackefs Life of Williams) A rupture with Spam, the 
loss of 2,000,000/ , were prospects little agreeable to this pacific and 
indigent monaich But finding his only son bent against a match 
which had always been opposed by his people and his pailiament, he 
yielded to difficulties which he had not courage or strength of mind 
sufficient to overcome The prince therefore, and Buclanglaam, on 
their arrival at London, assumed entiiely the direction of the nego- 
ciation, and it was their business to seek for pretences by which they 
could give a colour to their intended bicach of treaty. 

Though the restitution of the Palatinate had ever been considered by 
James as a natural or neccssaiy consequence of the Spanish alliance, 
he had always foibiddcn Ins ministers to insist on it as a preliminary 
article to the conclusion of thcmainagc treaty. He considered that 
this principality was now in the hands of the emperor and the Duke 
of Bavaria, and that it was no longer in the King of Sjpain’s power, 
by a single stiokc of his pen, to icstoic it to its ancient master. Tlie 
strict alliance of Spam with these punccs would engage Philip, lie 
thought, to soften so disagreeable a demand by cvciy ait of negutia 
tion; and nialiy ai tides must of necessity be acljiKstccl, licfoie siu h an 
important point could be effected It was su/ficicnt, m James’s opinion, 
if the sincciity of the Spanish coiut could, foi the piesent, be ascei- 
tamed, and dieading faithci delays of the mauiage, so haig wished 
for, ho was icsolved to tiust the Palatine’s full lestoration to the event 
of futuie counsels and dehbeiations (Pailiament Ihstoty, vol vi., 
P- 57 ). ’ 


This whole system of negotiation Buckingham now revet sed; and 
he overturned every supposition upon wluch the tieaty Iiacl hitherto 
been conducted. After many fiuitloss artiticcs wcie employed to de 
lay or prevent the espousals, Biustol received positive otders not to 
deliver the pioxy which had been left in his hands, or to iinish the 
marriage, till security were given foi the full lestitution ot the i’ala* 
tmate (Rushwoith, vol. i., p 105 j Kennet, p. 776). Philip undeistootl 
tins language. He had been acquainted with the disgust received by 
Buckingham; and deeming him a man capalile of .sactilli'ing to his 
own ungovernable passions the gicatest mteiests of his master and 
or ms countiy, he had expected that the unboiuulccl ciedit of that 
Javouiitc would be employed to cmbioil the two nations. DcteumnecL 
liowcvei, to thiow the blame of the rupture entuolyon the English, 
nc achvoicd into Biistol’s hand a wiitten piomisc, by which he bound 
mmsclf to piocure the icstoiatioii of the Palatine, cilhei by pci suasion, 
m Dy cveiy other possible means; and when he found that this con 
cession gave no satisfaction, he ouleied the Infanta to lay aside the 
tiue of 1 nnecss of Wales, which she boic afUn the ariival of tin* dis- 
pensation from Rome, and to diop the study of the English language 
(1 lanklyn, p. ho; Rushwoith, vol 1. p. ri2). And thinking that such 
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^ash counsels, as now governed the court of England, would not stop 
at the bleach of the marriage treaty, he ordcied picpaiations foi war 
immediately to be made throughout all his domiiuonb (Riisliwoiih, 
vol i , p 1 14)* 

Thus James, having by means inexplicable fiom tlieoidmary lules 
-of politics, conducted so near an honouiabla peiiod the marriage 
of his son, and the restoration of his son-in-lavv, failed at last of his 
puipose, by means equally unaccountable 
But though the expedients alieady used by Buckingham were 
sufficiently 'inglorious, both for himself and for the nation, it was 
necessary for him, ere he could fully effect his puiposc, to employ 
artifices still more dishonourable 

The king, having broken with Spain, was obliged to conceit new 
measures, and without the assistance of paihamcnt no effectual 
step of any kind could be taken. The benevolence, which duimg the 
interval had been iigoiously exacted, foi iccovenng the ralatinatc, 
though levied for so popular an end, had procured to the king less 
money than ill-will fiom his subjects.^ Whatever discouiagcments, 
thcrefoic, he might receive from his ill agiccincnt with foimer pailia- 
ments, there was a necessity of summoning once moie this assembly , 
and It might hoped that the Spanish alliance, which gave such 
umbrage, bei^ abandoned, the commons would now be better satisfied 
■with the kin^ administration In his speech (Feb 29tli, a d, 1624) 
to the houses, James dropped some hints of his causes ot complaint 
against Spain, and he graciously condescended to ask the advice 
»of parliament, which he had ever before rejected, with regaid to » the 
-conduct of so important an affair as lus son^s marriage.® Buckmgham 
-delivered to a committee of lords and commons, a long narrative, 
which he pretended to be true and complete, of cveiy step taken in the 
negotiations with Philip, but paitly by the suppicssion of some facts, 
partly by the false colouring hud on otheis, this nanative was calculated 
entirely to mislead the pailiament, and to tluow on the court of Spam 
the reproach of artifice and mbinccuty lie said that, after many 
years' negotiation, the king found not himself any ncaicr his puipose, 
and that Bristol had never brought the tieaty beyond geneial pro- 
fessions and decimations ; that the prince, doubting the good intentions 
of Spam, lesolved at last to take a journey to Madud, and put the 
matter to the utmost trial, that he there found such aitificial dealing 
as made him conclude all the steps taken towaids the mainage to 
be false and deceitful ; that the restitution of the Palatinate, which had 
ever been regarded by the king as an essential piehmmary, was 
not seriously intended by Spam ,* and that, after endmmg much bad 
usage, the prince was obliged to return to England, without any hopes, 
either of obtaining the Infanta, or of restoring the Elector Palatine * 

1 To show by what violent measures benevolences were usually raised, Johnstone tells us, 
in his Rerum Bntanmearum HistOna, that Barnes, a citizen of London, was the first who 
refused to contribute anything , upon which the treasurer sent hun word, that he must itOf 
mediately prepare himself to carry, by post, a despatch into Ireland. The citizen was glad to 
make his peace, by paying a 100/. { and no one durst afterwards refuse the b^iewte&ce 
required Coke, p. 80 

^Frauklyn, p 70, Rushworth, vol, i., p 1x5, Kennet, p 778. 

^ Franklyn, pp 89, 90, gx, etc. ; Rushworth, voh u, pp* xxp, lao, etc , ParL BTist, vol vi., 
pp so, ax, etc, 
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This narrative, wlvch, considering the impoitance of the occasion^ 
and the solemnity of that assembly to which it was delivered, deserves^ 
great blame, was yet vouched for truth by the Ihmce of Wales, 
who was present, and the king himself lent it indnectly his authority, 
by telling the pailiament that it was by his oidcis iUickmghaiu laid 
the whole affair before them. The conduct of these piinces il is 
difficult fully to excuse. It is in vain to plead the youth and inexpci lencc 
of Charles, unless his inexperience and youth, as is piobablc,^ if not 
certain, leally led him into error, and made him swallow all the ffilsities 
of Buckingham And though the king was here hurried fiom his own 
measures by the impetuosity of otheis, nothing should have induced 
him to piostitute his character, and seem to vouch the impostuies, 
at least false colourings, of his favourite, of which he had so good reason 
to entertain a suspicion.^ 

Buckingham’s nairative, however aitfully disguised, contained so- 
many contradictory circumstances, as were sufficient to open the eyej> 
of all reasonable men, but it concuned so well with the ^passions and 
piejudiccs of the parliament, that no sciuple was m.ide of immediately 
adopting It (Pail Hist , vol. vi , p. 75), Cluunicd with having obtained 
at length the opportunity, so long wished lor, of going to war with 
papists, they little thought of futuie consequences, btf*. immediately 
advised the king to bicak off both treaties with Spain, as well that 
which regaided the mamage, as that lot the icstitution of the Palati- 
nate® The people, ever giccdy of wai till they sulloi by it, displayed 
their triumph at these violent measuies by public l)onliu‘s and r<‘joitdngs, 
and by insults on the Spanish mimstois. But kingliam w*is now the 
favourite of the public and of the pailuunent. Su Kdvvatd Coke, 
in the House of Commons, called him the saviour of the nation 
(Clarendon, vol 1, p. 6). Kveiy place icsomided with his praises. 
And he himself, intoxicated by a populanty which he enjoycsl so 
little time, and which he so ill dcscived, violated all duty to Ins 
indulgent master, and enteied into cabals with the jiuiitanical menihei s, 
who had ever opposed the royal authoiity. He even enooiuaged 
schemes for abolishing the oidcr of Inshops, and selling the dean 
and chapter lands, in oidei to defiay the espemses ol a Sptinish wan 
And the king, though he still entertained pi ejects foi teinpoiising, and 
for foimmg an accommodation with Spain, was so boine down by the 
torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and inci eased by Buckingham, 
that he was at last obliged, m a speech to p<iiliameut, to tleclaie in 
favour of hostile measuies, if they would engage to suppotl him.’* 
Doubts of their sincentym this lespcct, -doubts which the event 

1 The moment the prmce emUuked at St Andem’s, he s nd t»> thme .dxmt him. th,»t il wa% 
folly in the Spamartls to wse him so ill, and .illnw him lo di'imt a {iniol tliittlu tlukt h iti 
made him believe they weie mwnotre in the ifl ui ul the m uuv;t, .iiid tim l\dUin iie , lur. .fi 
to his reception m other respects, it hid been .iltonetbci untMcplioii ihle, UeMtlrs, had not 
the puiKc believed the Spamaids to be immme, he bid no h t.tm inquitrel widi tlum, 
though Buckinijluin had It appeais, theiulore, tint (Iiiihs him»(l{ iiiitst havf heejin 
dcreiveil The multiplied delays of the dispt ns Uutu, thou)^h tin y ittue hum mndtiits,, 
ahtuded Buckuighim a phuisiblt pretext lot tli U'tmi;? tin Sp.uiMids with iieiiueiuv 
** ft must, however, he eonksse*!, th it tin Kin , ifti 1 w uds w mini the lumse not t * { ik© 
Iiut.kin;L{hani’s nuMtivt for his, thmiph il w is liid htjnie tin in hy Ins oiih 1. P.nl 
vul yi |) 11)4 I u»ies was pioluhly 4» .h lined to h It! het ji t at ned so fai hy In t f man Ue, 

* rranklyu, p yU , Uushwuuh, vol i , p 1 ‘I, i*itl Hist , vuk vi , p, iup 
» l^raiiklyn, pp 94,95. Uushwoith, v«I 1 ,pp, x 9, ijn. 
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showed not to be ill gioiindccl, had probably betsn one cause of his 
foimei pacific and dilatory measures 
In his speech on this occasion, the king began with lamenting his 
own unhappiness, that, having so long valued himself on the epithet of 
the pacific monarch, he should now, in his old age, be obliged to 
exchange the blessings of peace for the inevitable calamities of war 
He represented to them the immense and continued expense requisite 
for military armaments , and, besides supplies from time to time as 
they should become necessary, he demanded a vote of six subsidies 
and twelve-fifteenths, as a pioper stock befoie the commencement of 
hostilities He told them of his intoleiable debts, chiefly contracted 
by the sums remitted to the Palatine,^ but he added, that he did 
not insist on any supply foi his own relief, and that it was sufficient for 
him, if the honour and sccunly of the public weic piovided foi To 
lemove all suspicion, he, who had ever slienuously maintained his 
prerogative, and who had even extended it into some points esteemed 
doubtful, now made an impuident concession, of which the conse- 
quences might have piovcd f<it«il to loyal authoiity; he voluntarily 
offcicd, that the money voted should be paid to a committee of 
paihament, and should be issued by them, without being entrusted 
to his management (Rushworth, vol. 1 , p 137), The commons 
willingly accepted of this concession, so unusual in an English monaich * 
they voted him only three subsidies and three fifteenths fless than 
300.000/,) , and they took no notice of the complaints which He made of 
his own wants and necessities. 

Advantage was also taken of the present good agreement between 
the king and parliament, in older to pass the bill against monopolies^ 
which had formerly been encouiaged by the king, but which had failed 
by the lupture between him and the last house ot commons. This bill 
was conceived in such teims as to lender it meicly declaratory ; and 
all monopolies wcio condemned as contrary to law and to the known 
liberties of the people. It was there supposed, that eveiy subject of 
England had entuc powei to dispose of his own actions, piovided he 
did no injury to any of his fellow-subjects, and that no pierogative of 
the king, no power of any magistiate, nothing but the authouty alone 
of laws, could restrain that unlimited fieedom The full piosecution 
of this noble pnnciple into all its natuial consequences, has at last, 
through many contests, pioduced that smgulai and happy government 
which we enjoy at present ® 

I Among the particular*^, he mentions a sum of 8o,ooo^ borrowed from the King of Den- 
mark In a former speech to the paihament, he told them that he had expended 500,000/. 
an the cause of the Palatine, besides the voluntary contribution given him by the people 
Franklyn p go But what is more extraordinary, the treasuru, in ordei to show his own 
good sei vices, boasts to the parliament that, by his contnvance 60,000/ had been saved in the 
aiticle of exchange in the sums remitted to the Pahtine fhis seems a great sum, nor is it 
easy to conceive whence the king could procure such vast sums as would 1 equire a sum so 
conwderahle to be paid m exchange Fi om the whole, however, jt appears, that the king lad 
been far from neglecting the interests of Ins daughter and son-m-Uw, and had even gone ht 
beyond what his narrow revenue could afford 

^ How little this pnnctple had prevailed, during any former penod of the Eftgliskgoveni- 
ment, partieularly during the last reign, which was ceitainly not so peifeot a model CfJltlberty 
as most wmers would repiesent it, will easily appear from many passages mthei^oryof 
that reign But the ideas of me were much changed, during about twenty years of a gentle 
and peaceful administration. The commons, though James, of hwnsdf, had recalled all 

7 " 
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The House of Commons also conoborated, by a new piecedent, the 
important power of impeachment, which, two yeais befoie, they had 
exercised in the case of Chancelloi Bacon, and which had lam dormant 
for near two centuries, except when they seived as instuiments of royal 
vengeance The Eail of Middlesex had been raised, by Buckingham's 
interest, fiom the lank of a London mei chant, to be tieasiuer of 
England, and, by his activity and addiess, seemed not unworthy of 
that prefeiment But, as he incurred the displeasuie of his patron, by 
scrupling or refusing some demands of money, duiing the prince's 
^ residence in Spain, that favourite vowed levenge, and employed all his 
credit among the commons to procure an impeachment of the treasurer 
The king was extremely dissatisfied with this measure, and prophesied 
to the prince and duke, that they would live to have their fill of parlia- 
mentary prosecutions (Clarendon, vol i , p. 223) In a speech to the 
pailiament, he endeavouied to apologise jfor Middlesex, and to soften 
the accusation against him (Pari Hist , vol vi , p 19)* The charge, 
howevei, was still maintained by the commons , and the treasurer was 
found guilty by the peers, though the misdemeanoius proved against 
him weie neither numeious nor important The accepting of two 
presents of five hundred pounds a-piece, for passing two patents, was 
the article of greatest weight His sentence was, to ke fined 50,000/* 
for the king's use, and to sufifer all the othei penalties formerly inflicted 
upon Bacon The fine was aftei wards remitted by the piince, when ho 
mounted d^e tin one 

Tins session an addiess was also made, veiy disagiceable to the king, 
craving the severe execution of the laws against catholics His answer 
was gracious and condescending (Fiankiyii, pp loi, 102), though he 
declared against persecution, as being an improper measure for the 
suppression of any leligion, according to the received maxim, ^ That 
‘the blood of the martyis was the seed of the church*' He also con- 
demned an entire indulgence of the catholics ; and seemed to represent 
a middle course, as the most humane and most politic. He went so 
far as even to affirm, with an oath, that he nevei had entei tamed any 
thoughts of granting a toleiation to these religionists (Fianklyn, p. 87). 
The liberty of exercising their worship m private houses, which he had 
secretly agieed to m the Spanish treaty, did not appear to him deserv- 
ing that name, and it was piobably by means of this explication, he 
thought that he had saved his honour And as Buckingham, in his 
narrative (Pari. Hist, vol. vi, p 37), confessed, that the king had 
agreed to a temporary suspension of the penal laws against the 
catholics, which he distinguished from a toleration, a term at that time 
extieinely odious, James* naturally deemed his meaning to be sufficiently 
explained, and feared not any reproach of falsehood or duplicity, on 

patents of monopolies, were not contented without a law against them and a declaratory law 
too , which was gaming a great point, and establishing pnnciples very favourable to liberty , 
Imt they were extremdy grateful, when Elizabeth, upon petition (aftei having once refused 
their requests), recalled a few of the most oppressive patents, and employed some soothing 
expressions towards them 

Ihe parlnment had surely reason, when they confessed, m the seventh of James, that he 
miowed them more freedom ot debate than ever was indulged by any of his predecessors 
Jlis indulgence m this particular, joined to his easy temper, was probably one c*iuse of the 
gicat powci assumed by the commons Monsieur de la Boderie, in his Dispatches, vol. i., 
p 449, mentions the liberty of speech in the house of commons as a new pr ictice. 
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account of tins asseveiation After all these transactions, the parlia- 
ment was (May 29) pioiogucd by the king, who* let fall some hints, 
though m gentle teims, of the sense which he entertained of their 
unkindness in not supplying his necessities (Franklyn, p. 103) 

James, unable to resist so strong a combination as that of his people, 
his parliament, his son, and his favourite, had been compelled to em- 
brace measures, for which, fiom temper as well as judgment, he had 
ever entertained a most settled aversion. Though he dissembled his 
resentment, he began to estrange himself from Buckingham, to whom 
he ascribed all those violent counsels, and whom he considered as the 
author, both of the princess journey to Spam, and of the breach of the 
marriage treaty The anival of Bristol he impatiently longed for, and 
it was by the assistance of that minister, whose wisdom he respected, 
and whose views he appioved, that he hoped in time to extiicate 
himself from his pi esent difficulties. 

Durjng the princess abode in Spain, that able negotiator had ever 
opposed, though unsuccessfully, to the impetuous metisiiics suggested 
by Buckingham, his own wise and well-tempered counsels Aftci 
Chailes^s depaiture, he still, upon the fust appearance of a change of 
resolution, intci posed his advice, and strenuously insisted on the 
sincerity of the Spaniards in the conduct of the tieaty, as well as the 
advantages ■Which England must leap from the completion of it 
Enraged to find that his successful Libouis should be lendcicd aboi- 
tive by the levities and caprices of an insolent mimon, he wpiikl under- 
stand no hints, and nothing but express oideis from his master 
could engage him to make that demand, which, he was sensible, 
must put a final period to the treaty He was mot thercfoie slu- 
prised to hear that Buckingham had declared'^” himself his open 
enemy, and, on all occasions, had thrown out many violent reflections 
against him 

Nothing could be of gi cater consequence to Buckingham than to 
keep Bristol at a distance both from the king and the parliament ; lest 
the power of truth, enfoiced by so well-infoimed a speakei, should 
open scenes which weie but suspected by the foimer, and of which 
the latter had as yet entei tamed no manner of jealousy He applied, 
therefore, to Tames, whose weakness, disguised to himself undci tlie 
appearance of finesse and dissimulation, was now become absolutely 
incurable. A wan ant for sending Biistol to the Towci was issued 
immediately upon his anival m England (Rushwoith, vol 1 , p. 145), 
and though he was soon iclcascd fiom confinement, yet oiders were 
carried him from the king, to letiie to his country seal, and to abstain 
from all attendance in parliament He obeyed; but loudly demanded 
an oppoitumty of justifying himself, and of laying his whole conduct 
befoie his master On all occasions he protested his innocence, and 
threw on his enemy th^ blame of every miscaniage Buckingham 
and, at his instigation, the prince, declared that they would be recon- 
ciled toBiistol, if he would but acknowledge his errors and ill-conduct* 
but the spirited nobleman, jealous of his honoui, refused to buy favour 
at so high a pnee James had the equity to say that the insisting on 
that condition was a stiain of unexampled tyranny, but Buckingham 
scrupled not to assert, with hzs usual presumption, that neither the 
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king, the prince, nor himself, were as yet satisfied of Biistors 
innocence (Ibid , voh l, p 259). 

While the attachment of the piince to Buckingham, while the 
timidity of James, or the shame of changing his hivounto, kept the 
whole court in awe, the Spanish ambassador, Inoiosa, ende«ivourecl 
to open the king^s eyes, and to cine his fears, by instilling guMltn feais 
into him He privately slipped into his hand a paper, and gave him a 
signal to read it alone. He there told him that he was as much a 
prisoner at London as ever Francis I was at Madrid; that the punce 
and Buckingham had conspired together, and had the whole court at 
their devotion , that cabals among the popular leaders in paihament 
were carrying on to the extreme prejudice of his authority ; that the 
project was to confine him to some of his hunting seats, and to com- 
mit the whole administration to Charles , and that it was necessary for 
him, by one vigorous effort, to vindicate his authoritv, and to punish 
those who had so long and so much abused his fuendship and 
beneficence ' 

What cicdit James gave to this representation does not appear. He 
only discovered some faint symptoms, which he instantly retracted, of 
dissatisfaction with Buckingham. All his public measuies, and all the 
alliances into which he entered, weie founded on the system of enmity 
to the Austiian family, and of war to be earned on for^hc recovery of 
the Palatinate 

The States of the United Provinces were, at this tune, goveinod by 
Maurice, and that aspning pnnee, sensible that his ciodit would 
languish during peace, had, on the expiiiition of the twelve ycais' 
truce, lencwcd the war with the Spanish monaichy, Ills great 
capacity in the mihtaiy ait would have compensated the mfenouly of 
his foiccs, had not the Spanish aimies been commanded by Spinola, 
a gencial equally renowned foi conduct, and moie celebrated for enter- 
prise and activity. In such a situation, nothing could be moie welcome 
to the republic than the prospect of a ruptuie between James and the 
catholic king; and they flattcied themselves, as well fiorn the natural 
union of interests between them and England, as from the in- 
fluence of the present conjunctuic, that pnweilul succouis would 
soon march to then ichef. Accoidingly, an aimy of 6otx) men w*is 
levied in England, and sent ovci to Holland, eommanded by four 
young noblemen— Essex, Oxfoid, Southampton, «ind Willoughby, — 
who were ambitious of distinguishing themselves in so ))opuIar a 
cause, and of acqumng military expencncc under so remnuicd a 
captain as Maurice 

It might reasonably have been expected that, as leligious real had 
made the recovery of the Palatinate appeal a point ol such vast im- 
portance m England, the same clfcct must have been pioduced m 
France, by the force merely of political views and consideiations. 
While that principality remained m the hands of the house of Austria, 
the French dominions were suuounded on all sides by the possessions 
of that ambitious family, and might be invaded by supenot fouAS 
flora cvety qiiaiter It conteinctl the King of hiaucc, Iheieloie, to 
prevent the peaceable establishment of the emptTot m his new con- 

1 Kushworth, vol* 1 , p. 144 ; Hatket’s Lift of WjHuuuhj ('ukif, I>, *07, 
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quests, and both by the situation and gicatci powci of his state, he 
was much bettet enabled than J«imeb to give smccoui to the distiessed 
Palatine (Collect of State Papeis by the Earl of Claicmlon, p 393) 
But though these views escaped not Louis, noi Caidinal KrIk 1 ic‘ii, who 
•now began to acquue an ascendant m the hiench coiut, that minister 
was deteimincd to pave the way foi his entcipnses by fust subduing 
the Huguenots, and thence to proceed, by mature counsels, to humble 
the house of Austria The piospect, howevei, of a conjunction with 
England was piesently embiaced, and all imaginable encouiagement 
was given to every pioposal for concluding a maiiiage between 
Charles and the pnneess Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding the sensible experience, which James might have 
acquired, of the unsurmountable antipathy entei tamed by his subjects 
against all alliance with catholics, he still poiscveied lu the opinion, 
that his son would be degiadcd by receiving into his bed a pimcess 
of less than loyal c\ti action. Aftci the luptiirc, theicfoic, with Spam, 
nothing lemamed but an alliance vitli Fiance, and to that couit he 
immediately applied himseU (Rushw'oith, vol 1., p 152) The same 
allurements had not heie place, which had so long entangled him m 
4:he Spanish negotiation* the poition piomi&cd was much inferior, and 
the peaceable icstoiation of the Palatine could not thence be expected 
But James afiaid lest his son should be altogcthci disappointed 
of a bride, and thcicfoie, as soon as the Ficnch king demanded, for 
the honour of his ciown, the samo^cuns which had been granted to 
the Spanisli, ho was prevailed with to comply. And jfe the prince, 
during his abode m Spain, had given a vcibal promise to allow the 
Infanta the education of her chilclien till the age of thirteen, this 
aiticlc was here mseited in the treaty; and to that impiudence is 
gencially imputed the picsent distiessed condition of his posterity 
The couit ol England, however, it must be confessed, always pre- 
tended, even in then mcmoiials to the Ficnch court, that all the 
favouiable conditions gi anted to the catholics wcie inseitcd m the 
maniagc tieaty nicicly to please the pope, and that their strict 
execution was, by an agteement with hiance, sccietly dispensed 

As much as the conclubion of the mainagc ticaty was ac- 
ceptable to the king, so much weie all the mihtaiy cntei prises dis- 
agreeablc, both fiom-the exticme difficulty of the imdci taking m 
which he was engaged, and from his own incapacity for such a 
scene of action 

During the Spanish negotiation, Ileidelbcig and Manheim had been 
taken by the Impcnal forces, and Fiankcndalc, though the ganison 
was entnely English, was closely besieged by them Aftei reiterated 
remonstrances fiom James, Spam interposed, and piocuied a suspen- 
sion of arms during eighteen months But as Fiankendale was the 
only place of Frederic’s ancient dominions which was still in his 

P certain that the young Prince of Wales, afterwardls 

^.harles II , had piotestant governors ijom his early infancy , firbt, the Earl of Newcastle, 
itnen the Marquis of Hettford The king, in his memorial to foreign churches after tihe cota* 
inencemcnt of the civil wps, insists on ms care in educating his children m the protphtant 
mgion, as a proof that he was nowise mclined to the catholic Rushworth, vol v , p 758 
It can scat cely, therefore, be questioned, but this article, which has so odd an appearance, 
svas inserted only to amuse the pope, and was never intended by cither party to be executed 
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hands, Ferdinand, desirous of withdrawing his fbrces from the Pahitl 
nate, and of leaving that state in security, was unwilling that so im- 
portant a fortress should remain m the possession of the enemy. To 
compromise all differences, it was agreed to sequestrate it m tlie hands 
of the Infanta as ^ neutral person ; upon condition that, aftei the expi- 
'ration of the truce, it should be delivered to Frcdcuc, tlioii^h peace 
should not, at that time, be concluded between him and Fcichnancl 
(Rushworth, vol i,p 74) After the unexpected ruptuicwith Spam, 
the Infanta, when James demanded the execution of the tieaty, offered 
him peaceable possession of Frankendale, and even promised a safe- 
conduct for the garrison through the Spanish Netherlands; but there 
was some territory of the empire interposed between her state and the 
Palatinate, and for passage over that terntoiy, no teims weic stipu- 
lated (Idem ibid,p 15 1) By this chicane, which certainly had not 
been employed, if amity with Spain had been preserved, the Palatine 
was totally dispossessed of his patrimonial dominions. 

The English nation, however, and James’s waihkc council, were not 
discouiaged It was still dctei mined to rcconquci the Palatinate ; a 
state lying m the midst of Geimany, possessed cntucly by the emperor 
and Duke of Bavaria, sunounded by potent cncmlc's, and cut off from 
all communication with England Count Mansfcldt was taken into 
pay, and an English army of T2,ooo foot and 200 hoise'^v.is levied by 
a geneial press thioughout the kingdom Dining the negotiation with 
France, vasjipiomises had been made, though in geneial teinis, by the 
French ministry, not only thatafice passage should be gi inted to 
the English troops, but thatpowciful sucrouis should also join tlieni' 
in their maich towauls the Palatinate In JCngland, .ill tliesi' piofes 
sions were hastily intcipietcd to he positive engagtMuents 'Pin* troops, 
undci Mansfeldt’s command w 01 e embaiki'd at Dovei; but, npoiii, 
sailing Over to Calais, found no oidois yet ainved foi then admission. 
After waiting in vam dining some time, they weie obligetl to sail 
towaids Zealand; wheic it had also been neglected to conceit piopei 
measures foi tlicir chscmbaikation , and some sciiiplcs aiose among 
the States on account of the scairity of piovisions. Me.inwliile, a 
pestilential distcmpei ciept in among the Isnglish foues, so long 
cooped up in nauow vessels Half the aimy died while on boaul ; and 
the other half, weakened by sickness, app(Mied too small a body to 
march into the Palatinate.^ And thus ended this ill conceited and 
funtless expedition, the only disaslei winch happened to England 
during the jnosperous and pacific uugn of fames. 

That reign was now chawing towaids a conclusion Witli fic.in*. so 
successfully cultivated, and so passionatel) loved by tins mon.nclg his 
life also terminated This spiing he n.is seized uith a teitian ague, 
and, when encoLii aged by his couiticis with the common ])ioveib, that 
such a distempci, duung that season, was luMlth for a king, lu‘ replied, 
that the piovei b was meant ol a young king, Aftei some tits, he found 
himself extremely weakened, and sent foi the pnnee, whom he exlioi ted 
to hcai a tenclei affection foi his wife, hut to pieseive a const.nu v it% 
religion, to piotcct the Chinch of England, and to «*\l<*nd Ins care 
towaids the unhappy family ot Uie Pakitme (Riishwnrlh, vol i , p. 155),, 

^ Franklyn, p luj., Ku *hwoith, voi 1,, p j,),, JlugUaU , p, y4. 
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With decency and courage he prepaicd himself foi his end, and he 
expired (March 27, A.D 1025,) aflci a reign ovci.EngLind of twenty-two 
years and some days ; and in the fifty-ninth ycai of his age IIis reign 
over Scotland was almost of equal duration with his life In all 
history, it would be difficult to find a reign less illusliious, yet moie 
unspotted and unblemished, than that of James in both kingdoms. 

No prince, so little enterpnsing and s6 inoffensive, was ever so much 
exposed to the opjiosite extremes of calumny and flattery, of satne and 
panegyric. And the factions, which began m his time, being still con- 
tinued, have made his character be as much disputed to this day, as is 
commonly that of princes who are our contemporaiies Many virtues, 
however, it must be owned, he was possessed of, but scai ce any of them 
pure, or free fiom the contagion of the neighboiiimg vices His 
generosity bordered on profusion, his learning on pedantiy, his pacific 
disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his fncndship on 
light fancy and boyish fondness While he imagined that he was only 
maintaining his own nulhoiity, ho iiiny pci haps ho suspected, in a few 
of his actions, and still moie of his piclcnsions, to have somewhat 
encroached on the hbeitics of lus people while he cndcavoined, by an 
exact neutiahty, to acquiie the good-will of all his neighlioias, he was 
able to pieserve fully the esteem and i cgaid of none 1 1 is Cripacitv w'as 
considerabte ; but fitter to discouise on gcnei.il maxims than to con- 
duct any intricate business his intentions wci c )ust ; but moi c adapted 
to the conduct of private life, than to the government oi kingdoms 
Awkwaid m his person, and ungainly m his manned s, he was ill 
qualified to command respect; paitial and iinclisceining in his affec- 
tions, he was little fitted to acquiie gencial love Of a feeble temper 
more than of a fi adjudgment exposed to our ridicule from his vanity ; 
but exempt fiom our haticd by his fieedom from pndc and airogance 
And upon the whole, it may be pionounced of his charactei, that all 
his qualities wcic sullied witii weakness and embellished by humanity. 
Of political coinage he ccitainly was destitute, and ihcnce cliiefly is 
derived the siiong prejudice winch jDievails against Ins pcisonal 
braveiy* an infeience, howcvci, which must be owned, fiom general 
experience, to be extiemdy fallacious 

He was only once mauied, to Anne of Dcnmaik, who died cn the 
3rd March 1619, in the foity filth yeai of lici age, a woman eminent 
neither foi her vices noi hci viiUics bhe loved shows and expensive 
amusements; but possessed little taste in hei jileasuics A gieat* 
comet appeai’ed about the time of hei death , <incl tlic vulgai esteemed 
It the prognostic of that event, bo coiisidciable m their eyes are 
even the most insignificant pnnccs 

He left only one son, Chailcs, then m the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, and one daughter, Elizabeth, mauicd to the elector Palatine 
She was aged twenty-nine ycais Those alone icmained of six legiti- 
mate childien born to him He never had any illegitimate, and he 
never, discovered any tendency, even the smallest, towaids a passion 
for any mistress 

The archbishops of Canterbury, during this reign, were Whytgift, 
who died in 1604, Bancroft, m 1610, Abbot, who sui vived the king 
The clianccllois, Loid Ellcsmoie, who icsigned in 1617; Bacon was 
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first loid keeper till 1619, then was created chancellor, and was dis- 
placed in 1621 , Williapis, bishop of Lincoln, was cieated loid keeper 
111 his place The high treasuieis weie, the Lail of Doiset, who died 
in 1609; the Eail of Sahsbuiy, in 1612 the Eail of Suffolk, fined and 
displaced for bi ibery m 1618, Loid Mandeville, resigned in 1621; the 
Earl of Middlesex, displaced in 1624, the Eail of Mailboiough 
succeeded- The lord admiials weic, the Earl of Nottingham, who 
resign-^d in 1618, the Earl, afterwaids Duke of Buckingham* The 
secretaries of state weie, the Earl of Sahsbuiy, Sii Ralph Winwood, 
Nanton, Calveit, Lord Conway, Sii Albcrtus Moicton 
The numbers of the house of loids, in the first parliament of this 
reign, weie seventy-eight tempoial pceis The numbers in the first 
parliament of Chailes were ninety-seven Consequently James, during 
that period, created nineteen new peerages above those that expired 
The house of commons, in the first parliament of this reign, con- 
sisted of four bundled and sixty-seven members It appears, that 
four boioughs leccived their charteis, which they had formeily 
neglected And as the fiist parliament of Chailes consisted of four 
hundred and ninety-foui mcinbeis, we may iiifei that James created 
ten new boroughs 


APPENDIX 

TO TTIE 

REIGN OF JAMES V 

Civil government of hngland dnnn}> thi\ feniuL-- Kech'iKUiieal 
govet nment — Mamiei r i pinames — Plttvy* — Comment * — 
faituns, — Colonies.-— Lem ning and mts* 

It may not be improper, at tins pciiod, to make a pause ; and to take 
a survey of the state of the kingdom, with legaid to govetninent, 
manners, finances, aims, tiade, leaining Where a just notion h not 
formed of these paiticuLirs, histoiy can be little insli active, ami often 
will not be intelligible. 

We may safely pronounce, that the I^nglish government, at the 
accession of the Scottish line, was much moie aibitiaiy than it is at 
present ; the piciogative less limited, the liberties of the subieet less 
accuiately defined and secured. Without mentioning othei jiaitieul.us, 
the courts alone of high commission and stai-chambcr weie sufikienl 
to jay the whole kingdom at the mercy of the pnnee. 

The couit of high commission had been ciccied by KHrnbcth, In 
consequence of an act of pailiament, passed in the beginning of hei 
reign, by this act, it vvas thought piopei, tluung the gieat revolution 

This history of the house of Rtinrt wu*. wntten and pnlthshed by the auth« t lirfore the 
histoo of the house of 'Pudor Hcntc it happens tint some pass ues, p,utuularly m t!»t* 
present Appcmliv, may seem to he run^titions »t 'Wrhu was formeily delivwft tu tlaifij{«of 
it,Ii.» ibt th 'I he luihor, in older to obviate thia. objecuoii, has cauLcUed few passauew m 
the fortgoing chapteis 
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of icligion, to arm the sovereign with full powcis, in oidei to discoihage 
and suppress opposition. All appeals fioin tli^ inferior ecclesiastical 
courts were earned bcfoie the high commission, and, of consequence, 
the 'whole life and doctime of the cleigy lay diiectly under Us in- 
spection, Every breach in the act of uniformity, cveiy refusal of the 
ceremonies, was cognizable in this couit, and during the leign of 
Elizabeth, had been punished by deprivation, by fine, confiscation, and 
imprisonment James contented himself with the gentlei penalty of 
depiivation, nor was that punishment inflicted with rigour on every 
offender Archbishop Spotswood tells us, that he was informed hy 
Bancroft, the primate, several years after the king’s accession, that not 
above forty-five clergymen had then been deprived All the catholics, 
too, were liable to be punished by this court, if they exercised any act 
of their religion, or sent abroad their childicn oi other lelations, to 
receive that education which they could not piociuc them m their own 
country. Popish priests weie tin own into prison, and might be de- 
livered over to the law, which punished them with death ; though that 
seventy had been sparingly exercised by Elizabeth, and nevei almost 
by James In a woid, that liberty of conscience, which we so highly 
and so justly value at picscnt, was totally suppiessed , and no excicisc 
of any i^eligion, but the established, was peimittcd tlnoughout the 
kingdom, ^Any word or writing, which tended lownds heresy or 
^ichism, was punishable by the high commissionois, or any tbicc of 
them , they alone were judges what expressions had that tendency , 
they proceeded not by information, but upon lumoui^ suspicion, or 
according to their discretion j they administered an oath, by which the 
party cited before them was bound to answei anjjr question which 
should be propounded to him , whoever refused this oath, though he 
pleaded ever so jusdy, that he might theieby be brought to accuse 
himself or his dearest fiiend, was punishable by imprisonment j and 
in short, an inquisitoiial tiibunal, with all its tenors and iniquities, 
^was erected in the kingdom Full discretional y powers weie bestowed 
with regatd to the inquiry, trial, sentence, and penalty inflicted ; ex- 
cepting only that corporal punishments were icstiaincd by that patent 
of the prince, which erected the couit not by the act of pailiament, 
which enipoweied him. By leason of the iinceitam limits, which 
separate ecclesiastical from civil causes, all accusations of adultery 
and incest were tiied by the court of high commission, and every 
complaint of wives against their husbands was theie examined and 
discussed (Rymer, tom xvn,, 200) On like pretences, every cause 
which regarded conscience^ — that is, cveiy cause-— could have been 
brought under their jurisdiction. 

But there was a sufficient reason why the king would not be solici- 
tous to stretch the jurisdiction of this couit The star-chamber 
possessed the same authority m civil matters, and its methods of 
proceeding were equally arbitrary and unlimited. The origin of this 
court was derived from the most remote antiquity,^ though it is 

^ Rusthwofth, vct .1 , p 47? In Chambers’s case it was the unanimous opiaioji of the 
court of King’s Bench, that the court of Star-chamber was not cleaved from the s^tuteof 
Hen Vn , but was a court many years before, and one of the most high and honousable courts 
of justice Coke’s Rep , Term Mich , s.Car i, further^, Camden’s Bnt , vol u, Introd , p 354, 
ttdtt, of Gibsoa 
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pretended, that its power had fiist been earned to the greatest height 
by Henry VII In a31 times, however, it is confessed, it enjoyed 
authority, and at no time was its aiilhonty ciicumsciibcd, or method 
of proceeding directed, by any law oi statute 

We have had already, or shall have sufficient occasion, duimg the 
course of this history, to mention the dispensing powci, the power of 
imprisonment, of exacting loans ^ and benevolence, of piessing and 
quartering soldiers, of alteiing the customs, of erecting monopolies. 
These branches of power, if not directly opposite to the piinciples of 
all free government, must, at least, be acknowledged dangeious to 
freedom in a monarchical constitution, wheie an eternal jealousy must 
be preserved against the soveieign, and no discretionary powers must 
ever be entrusted to him, by which the piopeity or personal libeity of 
any subject can be affected The kings of England, however, had 
almost constantly exercised these poweis, and, if on any occasion, 
the prince had been obliged to submit to laws enacted against them, he 
had ever in pi actice, eluded these laws, and rctuincd to the same 
arbitrary administiation Duiing almost llnee centuries before the 
accession of James, the legal aulhoiity, in these paiticulars, had never 
once been called in question 

We may also obseivc, that the principles m general which prevailed 
during that age, wcie so favouiablc to monaichy, that llfey bestowed 
on It an authoiity almost absolute and unlimited, saciccl and in- 
defeasible 

The mectin'gs of pailianicnt wcic so piccaiious — theii sessions so 
shoit, compared to the ■vacations, that, when men’s eyes wxmc tinuecl 
upwaid in seal ch of so\creign powei, the piincc alone was aj)t to 
strike them as the only pcimancnt imepsti ite, invested with tlie whtile 
majesty and authoiity of the slate 'J'lic gieat i omjihusancts too, of 
pailiamcnts, during so long «i pciiod, had extieinely clegiadetl aiul 
obscuicd those assemblies, and, as all instances of opposition to pie- 
rogative must have been chawn flora a remote age, they weic unknown 
to a great many, and bad the less authoiity even with those who were 
acquainted with them. These examples, besides, of liheity had t'om- 
monly, in ancient tunes, been accompanied with such cnemnstanees 
of violence, convulsion, civil wMr, and disoidoi, that they ])rescnted 
but a disagreeable idea to the inquisitive pait of the lu'ople, and 
affoidcd small inducement to icncw such dismal stcun's. By a gusit 
many, theiefoic, monauhy, simple and iimnixctl, was (‘onreived to he 
the govci nment of England, and those popular assemblies were su]v- 
posed to form only the ornament of the fabric, without being, m »niy 
degree, essential to its being and existence.® The pieiogative of the 

I ‘Several centimrs, no rejpjn had passed without some forced loans fjom tiic stih|C( t 

® Monarchies/ actouiing to Sn Waller K ikigh, *a)i< of two sous, lout lung tlicir powt r or 
^authouty, viz—i hntirc, v-heie tht wliolc powei of OHltimg all state nuUtJs, i»oth m 
^ peace and war, cloth, hy 1 iwand custom apputaui to the puuce, as lu the Knj4hsh kmgtlom , 

^ whcie the prince h ith the power to make liws, leoji^uc anti wai , tt> t teate mamsttaO s , to 
^ paulon life , of 'ppeal etc '1 to a c ontcntint ut to the otht i degrees, they Itavc 

sufinqe 111 making 1 1\\ s, 5 r t cvti subjtiL to the ptintcS plcisine and negative %dl • 
kinntccl OI icstiaincd, that hatli no full powu in all the points and matters of st.itt , n tin- 
nmitiry king, til It hath not the sovdcignty in tune of p< acc, an the making of Ims, rtt. 
JSiU m war only, ns the Puloni 111 kins' ’ AI i\nns of State 

And a htllc alter, ‘ In < vs ly iii.t st ito, some pirt of the government is, or ought to he, 
impaited to the people, ,ts m a kingdom, a vou e and stifttago ininukiug laws; amt some 
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Clown was rcpicscntcd by lawycis as somctbmo ical and durable, like 
those eternal essences ol the schools, which no time or foice could 
alter The sanction of icligion was, by divines, c<illecl in aid, and the 
Monarch of heaven w.is supposed to be uiteicstccl in supporting the 
authority of his eaithly viccgoicnt And though it is pretended that 

‘ times aho of levying of arms (if the charge be great, and the prince forced to borrow help 
‘of lus subjects) the matter ughtly may be propounded to a parliament, that the tax may 
‘seem to have proceeded from themselves bo consultations and some proceedings in 
'judicial matters may, ifx part, be referred to them The reason, lest, seeing themselves to be 
' in no number nor of reckoning, they mishke the state or government * This way of reason- 
ing differs little from that of King James, who considered the pnvileges of the parliament as 
matters of grace and indulgence, more than of mhentance Xt is remarkable that Raleigh 
was thought to lean towards the puritanical party, notwithstanding these positions But ideas 
of government change much in different times 

Raleigh's sentiments on this head are still more openly expressed, in his ‘ Prerogative of 
Parliaments,' a work not published till after his death It is a dialogue between a com tier or 
counsellor and a country justice of peace, who lepresents the patriot party, and defends the 
highest notions of liberty which the prinoiples of thit aue would beai. Htie is a passage of 
it ‘Counsellm That which is done by the king, with the advice of lus puvatt- oi pi ivy 
‘ council, is done by the king’s absolute power Justice And liy whose powci is it done m 
' parhamout but by the king’s alisolutc power ? Mistake it not, my lord , the tluee estates do 
'hut advise as the pi ivy council doth, which advice, li the king embrace, it becomes the 

* king’s own act in the one, and the king’s law m the othei, etc.’ 

The Kail of Clare, m a pnv ue letter to lus son m-Uw, bn 'I’liomas Wentworth, afterwaids 
Karl of bti iffoid, thus expi esses lumsUf, ‘ Wc live under a prciogative government, where 

* book law submits to lex loqueus ’ He spoke fiom his own, and alllus ancestors’ experience 
a'here was no%ngle instance ot powei, which a King of England might not, at that time, 
exert, on pretence of necessity or expediency , the commuam e alone or frequent repetition of 
arbitrary administration might prove dangerous, for want of foice to support it It is re- 
markable that this letter of the Karl of Clare was written m the first year of Chailcs's leign 
and consequently must be meant of the general genius of tlm govenimait, not the srnut or 
temper of the monarch See Strafford’si letters, vol. i., p 3a, hioin another letter m the 
same collection, vol 1., p 10, it appears that the council sometimes assumed the powei of foi- 
bidding persons disagreeable to the court, to stand m the elections. This authority they 
could exert m some instances ,* but we are not thence to infer, that they could ^ut the door 
of that house to every one who was not acceptable to them. The genius of the ancient 
government reposed more trust m the king, than to entertain any such suspicion, and xt 
allowed scattered instances, of such a kind as would have been totally destructive of the 
constitution, had they been continued without mteriuption 

I have not met with any English writer m that age, who speaks of England as a limited 
monarchy, but as an absolute one, where the people hive many puvdeges That is no con- 
tradiction In all European mon irchies, the people have puvilcgi s, hut whethei dependent 
or independent on the will of the monarch, is a question, that, m most governments, it is 
better to forbear. Surely that question was not dcteimmed befoie the age of James The 
rising spirit of the paihament, together with that king’s love of general, speculative principles, 
brought It from its obscuiity and made it be commonly canvassed Ihe stxongest testimony, 
that I remember, from a wntei of James’s age, in favour of English lib<*ity, is m Cardinal 
Bentivogho, a foreigner, who mentions the English government as similai to that of the Low 
Country provinces under their punces, rather than to that of Eiance or Spam Englishmen 
were not so sensible that then punce was limited, because they were sensible that no in- 
dividual had any security against a stretch of pierogative , but foreigners, by companson, 
could perceive that these stretches were, at that time, from cusiom or other causes, less 
frequent m England than in othei monarchies. X^hilip de Commes, too, remaiked the English 
constitution to toe more popular, m his tune, than that of France But m a paper written by 
a patnot in i6a7, it is remarked that the freedom of speech m parliament had been lost in 
England, since the days of Commes. See Franklyn, p fl33 Here is a stanza of Malherbe’s 
Ode to Mary de Medicis, the queen-regent, written in 1614 

Entre les rois a qui cet age Doit son pnncipal ornement, 

Ceux de la 'Xamise et du Tage Font louer leur gouvernement * 

Mais en de si ealmes provinces, Ou le people adore les pnnees, 

Et met au gr<f le plus haut L’honneur du sceptre legitime, 

Scuroit-on excuser le crime De ne regner pas comme il fbut. 

The E^lish, as well as the Spaniards, are here pointed out as much more obedient subjects 
than the French, and much more tractable and submiss ve to their princes Though this 
passage be taken from a poet, every man of judgment will allow its auchonty to be decisive 
Thecharacter of a national government cannot be unknown in Europe; though it changes 
Mmetimes very suddenly Machiavel, in his Dissertations on Livy, sayS repeatedly, that 
Fiance was the most legal and most popular monarchy then m Europe* , 
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these doctrines were moie openly inculcated and more stienuously in- 
sisted on dunng the reign of the Stuarts, they wcie not then invented ; 
and were only found by the couit to be moie necessary at that pciiod, 
by reason of the opposite doctiines, which began to be pi omulgated 
by the puiitanical pait)^ ^ 

In consequence of these exalted ideas of kingly aiithoiity, the pre- 
rogative, besides the ai tides of jurisdiction founded on pieccdent^ 
was, by many, supposed to possess an inexhaustible fund of latent 
powers, which might be exerted on any emergence In eveiy govern- 
ment, necessity, when real, supersedes all laws, and levels all limit- 
ations, but in the English government, convenience alone was con- 
ceived to authoiize any extraordinai y act of legal power, and to render 
It obligatoiy on the people Hence the strict obedience leqmred to 
proclamations, during all pciiods of the English history , and, if 
James has incuiicd blame on account of his edicts, it is only because 
he too fiequently issued them at a time when they began to be less 
regarded, not because he fiist assumed or extended to an unusual 
degree that exeicise of authority Of his maxims in a parallel case, 
the following is a pictty tcmaikablc instance 

Queen Elizabeth had appointed commissioneis for the inspection of 
prisons, and had bestowed on them full disci etionaiy powers to adjust 
all diffeiences between piisoncis and then cicditois, to compound 
debts, and to givelibcity to such dcbtois as they found honest, ami 
insolvent Fipm the uncci tain and undefined natuie of the English 
constitution, doubts spiang up in many, that this commission wav 
contiary to law, and it was lepicscntcd in that light to Janies He 
foreboie, thercfoie, icncwing the commission, till the tifLeeiith of hiv 
reign, when complaints lose so high, with legaicl to the alnises 
piactiscd in piisons, that he tlioughl himseU obliged to overcome hiv 
sciuples, and to appoint new comimsssioneis, invested with the same 
discretional y poweis which Elizabeth had founeily confeired (Rymer, 
tom. xvui , pp 117, 594). 

.Upon the whole, we must conceive that monarchy, on the accession 
of the house of Stuait, was possessed of a veiy extensive aiUhouty ; 
an authority m the judgment of all, not exactly limited , in the judg- 
ment of some, not limitable But, at the same time, this authority wan 
founded n^eiely on the opinion of the people, influenced by ancient 
precedent and example It was not supported eithci by nioiu'y ot bv 
force of aims, and, foi this reason, we need not wonder, that tlu^ 
princes of that line wcie so extiemely jealous of their prciogative; 


^ Pnssive obedience is e\prcssly and re ilously mcukntcd in the homilies, < oinpuscd wil 
published by mthouty, in the lei^n of Queen KU/.il« h I he tonvoi uion, which mt t in tin* 
very first year of the kind's ici^n voted as high monarthii il puui iples is au otuiUiucd in 
tluMlecrees of the university of Ovford, duung the lule of the tones, I'hcse pniniples, so 
far from being deemed a novelty intiodiued by Jamts’s mil uciice, passed so smooth I y, that 
no liistoiinn has taken notice of them . they wtit never the stihju t of contioveisy, or dispute, 
or disctmrse, and it is only by meins ot Ihshop Ovei ill’s t onvtn ation book, punted near 
sevuity yens aftei, tint we ate icqvnmttd with them Would jarnts. who was so rmitioiis, 
and c vt,n timid, have ventiiK d to b<‘gia lus rugu with -i bold stroki,, \thu h would have gi\on 
justgiound of jcdmisy 10 his suhjats’ It tpiK.us, fiom that monauh’s Hasilunu iHm.iu 
writtuiwIiiU h<*v\ n in Sioiland tint the lepublu in ideas of the origin of powei fioiii Uo 
people wete, it tint turn, istnimd pmilanual nuvthus, 'Ihe pamai(juU stlume, a u 
remaikahlt , IS in< lilt utd in thosi* votts of tin (ouvucation piest-rved by Ovetail . iiur wuft 
luhner the first mveiUtu of ilmsc tbsuul nuUuits* 
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being sensible, that, when those claims were lavished fiom them, they 
possessed no influence, by which they could maintain their dif^nity, or 
suppoit the laws. By the changes which have since been intioduccd, 
the liberty and independence of individuals has been icndeicd much 
more full, entiie, and secuie; that of the public more unceitain and 
precarious. And it seems a necessaiy, though peihaps a melancholy 
truth, that, in every government, the magistrate must either possess a 
large revenue and a military force, or enjoy some discretionary poweis, 
in Older to execute the laws, and support his own authority 

We have had occasion to remark, in so many instances, the bigotry 
which prevailed in that age, that we can look for no toleration among 
the diferent sects Two Allans, under the title of heietics, were 
punished by fire during this period, and no one leign, since the refor- 
mation, had been free fiom like barbaiities. Stowe says, that these 
Arians were offered their paidon at the stake, if they would men t it by 
a recantation A madman, who called himself the Holy Ghost, was^ 
without any indulgence for his fien/y, condemned to the same punish- 
ment Twenty pounds a month could by law be levied on evciy one* 
who ficqucnted not the established woislup. This iigoious law, how- 
ever, had one indulgent clause , that the lines enacted should not exceed 
two-thiids of. the yearly income of the pcison. It had been usual for 
Elizabeth to allow those penalties to lun on for seveial ycais, and to 
levy them all at once, to the uttei lum of such catholics as had in- 
curred her displeasuic. Janies was moie humane in tlws, as in cveiy 
other respect The puritans fomied a sect, which secretly linked m 
the chuich, but pretended not to any separate worship oi discipline. 
An attempt of that kind would have been universally rcgai ded as the 
most unpardonable enoimity. And had the king been disposed to 
grant the puritans a full toleration for a separate exeicise of their 
religion, it is ceitain, from the spuit of the times, that this sect itself 
would have despised and hated him foi it, and would have leproached 
him with lukewarmness and indiffeiencc in the cause of leligion. 
They maintained, that they themselves wcic the only pine church; 
that their principles and piacliccs ought to be estabhbhed by law ; and 
that no otheis ought to be loleiatod. It may be quesiiontd, therefore,, 
whether the administiation at this time could with pi opiiety deserve 
the appellation of prosecutors with regard to the puiitans Such of 
the clergy, indeed, as refused to comply with the legal ceicmonies, 
were depnved of thcii livings, and sometimes m Kluabeth's leign 
were otheiwise punished , and ought any man to accept of an office or 
benefice in an establishment, while he declines compliance with the 
fixed and known rules of that establishment? But puutans were 
never punished for frequenting scpaiate congiegations, because there, 
were none such m the kingdom ; and no protestant evci asstimed.or 
pretended to the right of erecting them. The greatest well-wishers of 
the puritanical sect would have condemned a practice, which in that 
age was universally, by statesmen and ecclesiastics, philosopheis and 
zealots, regarded as subversive of civil society. Even so great a 
reasoner as Lord Bacon, thought that uniformity in religion was 
absolutely necessaiy to the support of government, and that no toleia- 
tion could with safety be given to sectaries {De nnikxte ecclestm), 
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Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, which was thrown on the 
catholic religion could* justify in the eyes of the puritans themselves, 
the schism made by the Huguenots and othei protestants, who lived m 
popish countries 

In all former ages, not wholly excepting even those of Gicece and 
Rome, religious sects and heicsies and schisms had been esteemed 
dangerous, if not pernicious to civil government, and were regarded as 
the source of faction, and private combination, and opposition to the 
laws *(Cicero de legibus). Ihe magisti ate, therefoic, applied himself 
directly to the cure of this evil as of every other ; and very natuially 
attempted, by penal statutes, to suppress those separate communities, 
and punish the obstinate innovators. But it was found by fatal expe- 
rience, and after spilling an ocean of blood m those theological 
quarrels, that the evil was of a peculiar nature, and was both inflamed 
by violent remedies, and diffused itself more rapidly throughout the 
whole society Hence, though late, arose the paiadoxical piinciplc 
and salutary practice of toleration 

‘ The liberty of the press was incompatible with such maxims and 
such principles of government as then prevailed, and was therefore 
quite unknown m that age. Besides employing the two terrible courts 
of star-chamber and high commission, whose powers weiae unlimited, 
Queen Elizabeth exerted her authonty by restraints upon the press. 
She passed a decree in her court of stai-chambci, — that is, by her own 
will and pleas’-ie, — foibidding any book to be piuitccl in *iny place but 
m London, Oxfoid, and Cambridge (28th of Elu State tnals ; Sn Rob. 
Knightly, vol vii,edit ist). And anothei, in which she piohibited, 
under severe penalties, the publishing of any hook 01 pamplilet 
^against the form 01 meaning of any lestiamt 01 ouhnance, contained, 
‘or to be contained m any statute 01 laws of this lealm, 01 in any 
‘injunction made 01 set foith by hei majesty 01 her puvy-council, or 
‘against the true sense or meaning of any letters patent, commissions 
‘or piohibitions under the gicat seal of England^ (Rymei, tom. xvii,, 
p. 522). James extended the same penalties to the impoiting of such 
books from abroad (Id. Ibid.) And to icndci these edicts more 
effectual, he aftci wards inhibited the punting of any book without a 
licence from the Archbishop of Cantcibuiy, the Aichbishoi) of York, 
the Bishop of London, or the vicc-chancelloi of one of the univer- 
sities, or of some poison appointed by them (Rymci, loin xvii., p. 616), 

In tiacing the coherence among the systems of modem theology, 
we may observe, that the doctrine of absolute detioes has evei been 
intimately connected with the enthusiastic spiut j as that doctiinc 
affoids the highest subject of joy, triumph, and seeuuty to the sup- 
posed elect, and exalts them, by infinite dcgiees, above the xest of 
mankind All the fiist rcfoimcrs adopted these principles , and the 
Jansenists too, a fanatical sect m France, not to mention the Maho- 
metans m Asia, have ever cmbiaccd them. As the Lutheian estab- 
lishments were subjected to episcopal juusdiction, then enthusiastic 
genius gradually decayed, and men had leisure to perceive the absmdity 
of supposing God to punish, bv infinite toAients, what He Himself, 
fiom all ctcinity, had unchangeably decieed. The king, though at this 
time ms CalvimsUc education had livctted him m the doctrine of 
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absolute decrees, yet, being a zealous partisan of ep*scopacy, wai 
insensibly engaged, towards the end of his reign, to favour the milder 
theology of Arminius. Even in so great a doctor, the genius of the 
1 cligion prevailed over its speculative tenets ; and with him, the whole 
clergy gradually dropped the more rigid principles of absolute repioba- 
tion and unconditional decrees . some noise was, at first, made about 
these innovations , but being drowned m the fury of factions and civil 
wars which ensued, the scholastic arguments made an insignificant 
figure amidst those violent disputes about civil and ecclesiastical 
power, with which the nation was agitated. And at the restoration, the 
chuich, though she still retained her old subsciiptions and articles of 
faith, was found to have totally changed hei speculative doctrines, and 
to have embraced tenets more suitable to the genius of hei discipline 
and worship, without its being possible to assign the precise pciiod in 
which the alteration was produced. 

It maybe woith obseiving, that James, fiom his gieat dcsiie to pro- 
mote controveisial divinity, elected a college at Chelsea foi the cntci- 
tainnicnt of twenty poisons, who should be ciitiiely employed in icfuiing 
the papists and puiitans ^ All the clloits ot the gieat Ilaeon could not 
piocuic an establishment for the cultivation ot natuial jikilosophy. 
even to this Jiay, no society has been instituted toi the polishing and 
fixing of our language The only encotnagi'mcni which the sovcicign 
m PZngland has ever given to anything that has the appeal ance of 
science, was this shoit-hvcd establishment of James , an institution 
<^uite superfluous, considering the unhappy pi opension, which at that 
time so univei sally possessed the nation foi polemical theology 

The manneis of the nation weie agiccable to the monarchical 
goveinmcnt? which pi evaded j and contained not that stiangc mixture, 
which at picsent distinguishes England fiom all other countnes. Such 
violent exti ernes wcic then unknown, oi iiidustiy and dcbauchciy, 
frugality and piofusion, civility and rusticity, fanaticism and sceptic- 
ism. Candoui, sincei ity, modesty aic the onl> qualities winch the 
English of that age possessed m common with the picscnt. 

High pride of lamdy then pi evaded, and it was by a dignity and 
stateliness of bohavioui, that the gcntiy and nobility distinguished 
themselves liom the common people. Cereal riches, arquiied by com- 
merce, wcic more laic, and had not as >ct been able to confound all 
ranks of men, and lender money the chief foundation of distinction* 
Much ceiemony took place in the couiinon jiueicouisc of life, and 
little familianty was indulged by the great The advantages which 
lesult from opulence aie so solid and leal, that those who arc possessed 
of them need not dread the near appioaches of thou inforiois. The 
distinctions of birth and title, being tnoie empty and imaginary, soon 
vanish upon familiar access and acquaintance. 

The expenses of the great consisted m pomp and show, and a 
numeious letmue, lather than in convenience and true pleasure. The 
Earl of Nottingham, m his embassy to Spain, was attended by 500 
persons , the Eail of Hertfoid, m that to Biussels, earned 300 gentlfe^ 
men along with him. Lord Bacon has remaiked that the English 
nobility, in his time, maintained a larger retinue of servants than the 
^ Kennet, p. 685 , Camdexi’s Bnt , vol. i , p 370 ; Gxbson’a edit. 

vot. xn 8 
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nobility of any othg^r nation, except, perhaps, the Polandcrs (De 
Prefer., fin imp ). 

Civil honours, which now hold the first place, were at that time sub- 
ordinate to the military The young gentry and nobility weic fond of 
distinguishing themselves by aims The fury of duels, too, pit'vailed 
more than at any time before oi since (Fianklyn, p 5 , Loid Ht i belt’s 
Mem X This was the turn that the lomantic chivaliy, lor which the 
nation was formerly so renowned, had lately taken 

Liberty of commerce between the sexes was indulged , but without 
any licentiousness of manneis The court was very little an exception 
to this observation James had rather entertained an aversion and 
contempt for the females, nor weie those young courtiers, of whom 
he was so fond, able to break thiough the established manners of 
the nation. 

The first sedan chair, seen in England, was in this reign, and was 
used by the Duke of Buckingham, to the great indignation of the 
people, who exclaimed, that he was employing his fellow-creatures to 
do the seivice of beasts 

The count! y life picvails at picscnt in England beyond any culti- 
vated nation of Europe , but it was then much more gencially cmbiaccd 
by all the gentry The incicase of aits, pleasuies, and sofud commeico 
was just beginning to produce an inclination foi the soltei and the 
more civilized life of the city James discouiagcd ns tmich as possible 
this allcratidli of manncis ‘ He was wont to be veiy cainost,’ as l.oul 
Bacon tells us, Svitli the countiy gentlemen to go fiom London to 
^ their country seats And sometimes he would say thus to them: 

Gentlemen, at London, you are like ships m a v' i, whii li show like 
^nothing, but in yoiii countiy vill iges, you aic like shiph in .1 dver, 
^ which look like gi eat things ” ' (Ajiophthegms), 

He was not content with icpioof and exlioiLation. As Que(*n Mli/a- 
beth had perceived, with regict, the iniicasc of London, and had 
restiaincd all new‘buildings by proclamation ; James, who found that 
these edicts weie not exactly obeyed, ficquently lenewcd them; though 
a strict execution seems still to have been wanting He also issued 
leiterated proclamations, m imitation of Ins piedecessor; <ontaming 
severe menaces against the gentry who lived m town (Kymer, tom. 
xvii., p 632). This policy is contiaiy to that wlmh has c\ei been 
practised by all punces who studied the inctease of then authonty* 
To alluie the nobility to court; to engage them in i‘xpt'nsive pleasuies 
oi employments, which dissipate then foitune, to ineiease Ihelr sub- 
jection to mmistcis by attendance, to wccdcen their authuiiiyin the 
pi ovmces by absence, these have been the common aits of ai bill ary 
goveinment But James, besides that he had ceitainly laid no plan 
ioi extending his powci, had no money to suppoit a splentiid couit, or 
bestow on a numeious retinue of gentry and nobility He thought, too, 
that by their living together, they became more sensible of their own 
sliength, and were apt to indulge too cuiious researches into matteis 
of government To lemcdy the piesent evil, he was desirous of dis- 
pel sing them into then country seats ; whet e, he hoped, they \\ould 
beai a moic submissive leverencc to his authority, and lennve less 
suppoit fiom each othei. But the coiUhiiy effect soon folio wetl The 
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liches, amassed during their residence at hcmie, lendeicd them 
independent The influence acquired by hospitality made them foi- 
midable They would not be led by the couit: they could not be 
driven. And thus the system of the English government received a 
total and a sudden alteration in the couise of less than forty yeais. 

The fill St rise of commerce and the arts had contributed, in preceding 
leignsjto scattei those immense fortunes of the barons, which rendeied 
them so foi midable both to king and people. The farther progiess of 
these advantages began, during this reign, to rum the small proprietors 
of land (Cabbala, p 224, fiist edit.) , and, by both events, the gentry, 
or that rank which composed the House of Commons, enlarged their 
power and authouty The eaily improvements m luxury were seized 
by the great ei nobles, whose foi tunes, placing them above frugality, or 
oven calculation, weie soon dissipated m expensive pleasures. These 
improvements 1 cached at last all men of pioperty; and those of slender 
foi tunes, who, at that time, wcie often men of family, imitating those 
of a lank immediately above them, 1 educed themselves to poveity. 
Their lands coming to sale, swelled the estates of those who possessed 
riches sufficient foi the fashionable CKpenscs, but who weic not exempted 
from some cam and attention to their domestic economy. 

The gentry, also, of that age were engaged m no expense, except that 
•of country hospitality, No taxes weic levied, no wats waged, no at- 
tendance at couit expected, no bubeiy 01 piofusion required at elections,^ 
Could human nature ever reach happiness, the condition of the English 
gently, under so benign a prince, might merit that appellation. 

The amount of the king's revenue, as it stood m 1017, is thus stated.® 
Of crown landh, 80,000/. a year j by customs and new impositions, near 
190,000/ , by wards and other vauous branches of revenue, besides 
purveyance, 180,000/ ; the whole amounting to 450,000/. The king's 
■oidmaiy disbuisements, by the same account, are said to exceed this 
sum 36,000/.® All the extraoidinaiy sums which James had raised by 
subsidies, loans, sale of lands, sale of the title of baronet, money paid 
by the states, and by the king of France, benevolences, etc., weic, in 
the whole, about 2,200,000/ ; of which the sale of lands affotded 
775,000/ The cxtiaoidinary disbuisements of the king amounted to 
2,000,000/, beside above 400,000/ given in presents Upon the whole, 
a sufficient reason appears, partly fiom nccessaiy expenses, partly for 
want of a rigid economy, why the king, even eaily m his leign, was 
deeply involved m debt, and found great difficulty to support the 
government, 

Faimers, not commissioners, levied the customs. It seems, indeefl, 
requisite, that the former method should always be tried before tlu* 
latter, though a preferable one When men's own interest is concerned, 
they fall upon a hundred expedients to prevent fi auds m the merchan ts , 
and these the public may afterwards imitate m establishing ptopcr 
rules for its officers * 

* Men seem then to have been ambitious of representmg the counties, but careless of tb* 
boroughs A seat xn the house was, m itsell, of bmall importance but the former besowofe ft 
point of honour among the gentlemen Joiirn , 10 Feb , Towns, wbica had foxiRWiy 
tteglected their right of sending members, now began to claim it Joum., 26 Feb , 

» An abstract, or brief declaration of his majesty's revenue, with the assighatioAs and 
idefalcations upon jthe same 

» The excess was formerly greater, as appears by Salisbury’s account, chap, a. 

8 # 
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The customs weref supposed to amount to five per cent* of the value^ 
and were levied upon exports as well as imports. Nay, the imposition 
upon exports, by Jameses additions, is said to amount in some few 
instances, to twenty-five per cent Tins practice, so hui tful to industiy^ 
■prevails still in Fiance, Spam, and most coimtuob of Europe. The 
customs m 1604 yielded 127,000/ a year (Journ , May 21, 1604), They 
rose to 190,000/ towards the end of the reign 

Interest, duimg this reign, was at ten pei cent till 1624, when it was 
reduced to eight This high inteiest is an indication of the gieat 
profits and small progress of commerce 

The extraordinary supplies granted by parliament duimg this whole 
reign, amounted not to moie than 630,000/ , which, divided among 
twenty-one years, makes 30,000/ a year. I do not include those sup- 
plies, amounting to 300,000/., which were given to the king by his List 
parliament. These were paid m to then own commissioners ; and the 
expenses of the Spanish war were much mote than sufficient to exhaust 
them The disticssed family of the Fahitinc was a great bin den on 
James, during pait of his reign The king, it is pictended, possessed 
not fiugality, piopoitioncd to the cxtiemc nauowness of his revenue. 
Splendid equipages, ho wevci, he did not affect, noi (j^ostly furniture, 
nor a luxmious table, nor piodignl mi&ti esses. IIis iMiiiduu^s, too, were 
not sumptuous, though the banqucting-house must not he foigottiui, as 
a monumoiat which docs honoiu to lus 1011411 irunting v.is his chief 
amusement, the cheapest pleasuic m which a kine, (.m incltil'*,i' hnnst‘lf 
His expenses wcie the effects of libeialily lathei tlnm of Iii\my. 

One day, it is said, while he was standing amidst some of his 
couiticis, a poiter passed by loaded with money, \\hn h he w.is can ying 
to the ticasiiry The king obscived that Rich, afterwatds Fail of 
Holland, one of Ins handsome, ngrceabfe favomites, whispeied smne- 
thing to one standing near him Upon inquiiy, he found that 
Rich had said, Mlow happy would that money niake mel* Without 
hesitation James bestowed it all upon him, thoteji it amounted to» 
3000/. He added, ^ You think youiself veiy ha])py in obtaining so huge 
‘a sum, but I am moic happy in having an ojipoitimity of obliging 
^ worthy man, whom I love.' 1 he generosity ot |ames was more the 
result of a benign humoui or light Jancy, than of kmsou <n ludgment 
The ob)ects of it were such as could u*mlei tlieinselves aggeeable to 
him m his loose houis, not such as wcie endowed with guMt nuuit, or 
who possessed talents 01 popiiUuty, which could stKuigthen lusmteiest 
with the public. 

The same advantage, we may icmaik, over the people, whit It 
crown formeily reaped fiom that inteival between the f ill of the peeis 
and the use of the commons, was now possessed by the people a*»amsl 
the crown, duimg the continuance of a like mteu.ih 'J'he soveu‘ign 
had ahendy lost that independent levcnuc, by wliiih he could subsist 
without icgiilarsiiiiphcs fiom paihamenl; and he had not yet aetjuiietl 
the means of influencing those assemblies, The efietts of this situa- 
tion, whith commenced with the a(<ession of tlie House of Stuaif, soon 
rose to a gioat height, and woit* moic 01 less pfopngalul tlnoughout 
all the iiMgns of lh.it unhappy family. 

Sul^sidies and fifteenths aie fu<|uently mentioned b) histoiians, but 
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neither the amount of these taxes, nor the method of levying them 
have been well explained. It appeals that the fifteenths formerly cor- 
responded to the name, and were that pioportionable part of the move- 
ables (Cokers Inst., book iv., chap i , of fifteenths, qumzins) But a 
valuation having been made m the reign of Edward IIL, that valuation 
was always adhered to, and each town paid unalterably a particular 
'Sum, 'which the inhabitants themselves assessed upon their f^ellow- 
citizens. The same tax in corporate towns was called a tenth , because 
there it was at fiist a tenth of the moveables The whole amount of a 
tenth and a fifteenth throughout the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is 
often more concisely called, was about 29,000/ (Id , subsidies tempo- 
rary) The amount of a subsidy was not invariable, like that of a fif 
teenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth, a subsidy amounted to 120,000/ * 
m the fortieth, it was not above 78,000/ (Journ., Jiily 11, i6io) It 
afterwards fell to 70,000/ ; and was continually deci easing (Cokers 
Inst,, book IV, chap 1, subsidies temporaiy) The reason is easily 
collected from the method of levying it We may leain fiom the sub- 
sidy bills (Statutes at Lai ge), that one subsidy wms given for foui shillings 
m the pound on land, and two shillings and cightpencc on moveables 
throughout the counties, a considerable tax, had it been stnctly levied. 
But this was only the ancient state of a subsidy. During the reign of 
James, there was not paid the twentieth pait of that sum The tax 
was so far peisonal, that a man paid only in the county where he lived, 
though he should possess estates in othci counties j and the assessois 
formed a loose estimation of Ins piopcity, and lated hini^accoidmgly. 
To preserve, howevei, some rule m the estimation, it seems to have 
been the practice to keep an eye to foimer assessments, and to rate 
every man accoiding as his ancestor^ or men of such an estimated 
property, were accustomed to pay. This was a sufficient leason why 
'Subsidies could not increase, notwithstanding the gieat increase of 
money and rise of lents. But there was an evident leason why they 
continually deci eased. The favoui, as is natuial to suppose, lan always 
against the crown, especially duung the latter end of Elizabeth, when 
^subsidies became numcious and ficquent, and the sums levied were 
considerable compaicd to former supplies The assessois, though 
accustomed jo have an eye to ancient estimations, were not bound to 
observe any such lule, but might rate anew any poison, accoidmg to 
his present income When rents fell, 01 paits of an estate weie sold 
off, the proprietor was sure to rcpie&cnt these losses, and obtain a 
-diminution of his subsidy, but when rents rose, or new lands weie 
purchased, he kept his own seciet, and paid no more than foimerly. 
The advantage, therefoie, of every change was taken against the crown; 
and the crown could obtain the advantage of none And, to make the 
matter worse, the alterations, which happened m property during this 
age, weie in general unfavourable to the crown. The small proprietors, 
or twenty-pound men, went continually to decay, and when their 
estates were swallowed up by a greater, the new purchaser increased 
not his subsidy. So loose, indeed, is the whole method of rating' sub- 
sidies, that the wonder was, not how the tax should continually diminish, 
but how It yielded any revenue at all. It became at last so unequal afid ^ 
mnedrtam, that the parliament was obliged to change it into aland tax. 
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The price of corn, during this reign, and that of the othei necessaries of 
life, was no lower, orwiras rather higher, than at present By a procla- 
mation of James, establishing public magannes, whencvei wheat fell 
below thiity-two shillings a (jiiartei, rye below eighteen, barley below 
sixteen, the commissioners weie empowcied to purchase coinfoi^ the 
magazines (Rymei, tom. xvn,, p 526, also 21 Jac vi , cap. 28). These 
prices, then, aie to be legaided as low, though they would rather pass 
for high by our piesent estimation. The usual bread of the poor was 
at this time made of barley (Rymei, tom. xx., p 15). The best wool, 
during the greater pait of James’s icign, was at thuty-thiec shillings 
a tod (Compendium inseited in the Mem of Wool, chap. 23) At 
present, it is not above two-thirds of that value , though it is to be 
piesLimed, that our expoits m woollen goods are somewhat inci eased. 
The finer manufactuics, too, by the progress of arts and industry, have 
rather diminished m puce, notwithstanding the gieat in ci case of money. 
In Sh^espeare, the hostess tells I'alstaff, that the shirts she bought 
him were holland at eight shillings a-yard , a high price at this day, 
even supposing, what is not probable, that the best holland at that 
time was equal in goodness to the best that can now be put chased, ' In 
like manner, a yaid of velvet, about the middle of Bh/abeth’s reign, 
was valued at two and twenty shillings. It appeals fio^n Di. Bircms 
life of Prince lienry (p. 449), that that piincc, by cmmact with his 
butcher, payed nearagioat a-pound thioughout the yea i foi all the 
beef and n^ptton used in his family. Besides, wo inusl lonsitlei tlut 
the general tiiin of that age, which no laws could ]>i event, was the 
converting of aiablc land into pastiuc, a ccitam jiiool that the latter 
was found moic piofitabic, and consequently that all bulelun’s meat, 
as well as bead, was lather highei than .it pieseut We 1 m ve a legu* 
lation of the nuikct with rcgaid to ponltiy and some other ai tides, 
veiy early m Chailcs I ’s reign (Rymei, tom. \ix., p. 51OJ 
puces are high. A tuikcy cock four shillings and hi\pcn<e, a luikcy 
hen three shillings, a pheasant cock six, a pheasant hen live, a paitridge 
one shilling, a goose two, a capon two and sixpence, u pullet one and 
sixpence, a rabbit eight-pence, a dozen of pigeons six shillings.' We 
must consider, that London at piesent is moic than thiee times more 
populous than it was at that tunc; a ciicumstaucc ^\hich much in- 
creases the price of poultry, and of cvciything that cannot conveniently 
be brought fiom a distance, not to mention that these regulations by 
authority aie always calculated to diminish, ncvei to iuereas<‘, the 
maiket-prices The contiactors for victualling the navy weie allowed 
by goveinment eight-pence a-day foi the diet of each man when in 
harboui, seven-pence halfpenny when at sea (Rymei, tom. xvu,, p. 441, 
ei seg.\ which would suffice at piesent. The chief chi tei cnee in ex- 
pense between that age and the piesent consists in the imaginary 
wants of men, which have since extremely multiplied, 'riiese* aie the 
principal reasons why James’s icvcnue would go faithci than the same 


' We may judge of the great grievance of puivryance l>y tluh rircumstatiee. thit llw* pur* 
ycyois often gave but sixpence foi a do^en of pigeons, and two petu»e fui a fowl, Jituiu,, sis 
May, inert ^ 

» I Ins volume was -wniton above ssS years before the present edition of in that j»h«rfc 

penou, pnccfe Juve pulnps nsui moit., than duung tlit pretvnlmg 150. 
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money m our time ; though the difference is not near so great as is 
usually imagined 

The public was entirely free from the danger and expense of a 
standing army* While James was vaunting his divine vicegerency, 
and boasting of his high prerogative, he possessed not so much as a 
single regiment of guaids to maintain his extensive claims, a sufficient 
proof that he sincerely believed his pietensions to be well-grounded, 
and a stiong presumption that they were at least built on what were 
then deemed plausible arguments. The militia of England, amounting 
to 160,000 men (Journ, i Mar, 1623), was the sole defence of the 
kingdom. It is pietended that they were kept in good order during 
this reign.^ The city of London piocuied officers who had served 
abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exercises 111 Artillery 
Garden ; a practice which had been discontinued since 1588 All the 
counties of England, in emulation of the capital, were fond of showing 
a well-oi del cd and well-appointed mihtia It appeared that the natui al 
propensity of men towards military shows and exercises will go far, 
with a little attention m the sovereign, tow«nds exciting and suppoitmg 
this spiiit m any nation. The veiy boys, at this time, m mimicry of 
then eldcis, enlisted themselves volunUiily into companies, elected 
officeis, and jnactised the discipline, of which the models were every 
day exposed to their view (Stowe), Sir Edward Harwood, in a me- 
morial composed at the beginning of the subsequent reign, says, that 
England was so unprovided with horses fit for war, that 2000 men 
could not possiblj# Be mounted throughout the whole kingdom (Har- 
leyan Miscell, vol. iv., p, 255), At present, the breed of horses is 
so much impioved, tffat almost all those which are employed, either 
in the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for that purpose 

The disordeis of Ireland obliged James to keep up some forces 
^ there, and put him to great expense The common pay of a private 
'man in the infantry, was eight-pence a-day, a lieutenant two shillings, 
an ensign eighteen-pence (Rymer, tom xvi,p 717) The armies m 
Europe were not near so numeious duiing that age, and the private 
men, we may obseive, weie diawn fiom a better lank than at present, 
and approaching nearer to that of the officers 

In the year 1583, there was a geneial leview made of all the men in 
England capable of bearing arms ; and these were found to amount 
to 1,172,000 men, according to Raleigh ^ It is impossible to warrant 
the exactness of this computation ; or, rather, we may fairly presume 
it to be somewhat inaccurate But if it approached near the truth, 
England has piobably, since that time, increased m populousness. 
The growth of London, in riches and beauty, as well as in numbers of 
inhabitants, has been piodigious From r6oo, it doubled every forty 
years (Sir Will Petty) , and, consequently, in i68o, it contained four 
times as many inhabitants as at the beginning ot the century It has 
ever been the centre of all the trade in the kingdom ; and almost the 
only town that affords society and amusement The affection which 

^ Stowe Sir Walter Raleigh of the Prerogatives of Parhament, and Johnsjsom Hist, 
hb xvm 

*Of the mventjon of shmpii^ This number is much superior to that conlmned m 
Murden, and that delivered oy Sur Edward Coke to the house of commons and Is more 
likely 
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the English bear to a country life, makes the provincial towns be little 
/ fre^ujented by the gentry Nothing but the allurements of the capital, 
which IS favoured by the lesidence of the king, and by being the seat 
of government, and of all the couits of justice, can prevail over their 
passion for their rural villas 

London, at this time, was almost entiiely built of wood, and in every 
respect was certainly a very ugly city. The Earl of Arundel first 
introduced the general practice of brick buildings (Sir Ed. Walker's 
Political JDiscour , p. 270) 

The navy of England was esteemed foimidable in Elizabeth's time ; 
yet it consisted only of thiity-three ships, besides pinnaces (Coke's 
Inst., bk. IV., chap i , Consul m pari for the navy). And the largest 
of these would not equal our fourth-rates at present. Raleigh advises 
never to build a ship of war above 600 tons ^ James was not negli- 
gent of the navy In five years preceding 1623, he built ten now ships 
and expended 50,000/ a-yeai on the fleet, besides the value of 36,000/. 
in timber, which he annually gave from the royal foicsts ® The laigcst 
ship that had ever come fiom the English clocks was built during this 
reign. She was only 1400 tons, and caiiied 64 guns (Stowe). The 
mei chant ships, in cases of necessity, weio instantly converted into 
ships of war The king affiimed to the parliament, that the navy had 
never before been in so good a condition (Fail. Hist, voI*^vi., p. 94) 

Every session of pailiament, dining this leign, wc meet witli giievous 
lamentations conceinmg the decay of tiacle, and the giowth of popeuy ; 
such violent ^piopcnsity have men to complain of the pu‘S(‘nt times, 
and to enteitam discontent against then foitunc ami romlition, 'I'lie 
king himself was deceived by these populai (ompLnnts, and was at a 
loss to account foi the total want of money, wJuth he lusud so much 
cxaggciated (Rymei, tom. xvn ,p 413) It ma>, howevei, be afilimod, 
that, during no picccdmg pcuod of English histoiy, was theie a mme 
sensible inciease, than dining the loign of tins monaich, of all the 
advantages which distinguish a flouiishing people. Not only the pence 
which he maintained was favoinable to mdu&tiy and commerce; his 
turn of mind inclined him to piomotc the peaceful aits; and tiado 
being as yet in its infancy, all additions to it must liave been the moie 
evident to eveiy eye, which was not blinded by mekim'holy prejudices.^ 


1 By Raleigh’s account, m his discouisr* of the fust invention »l shipping, llio fleet, in tlic 
24th of the queen, consisted only ot x \ slnps, uul was .uiMimMitca *Uu*i wards xt He pio* 
bably reckoned some to he pinn ices, whith (.okc slnps 
» Jonrn , II Mar , 1623 Sir WxUiam Moiisou nukts the number amount only to rune 
new ships, p 253 

» That of the honest luslori'in Stowe smns not to hive hron of the immhtM* * Tho groit 
blessings of God,’ says he, "thioimh imrcase of \vt dth on th« tounuttn submits ot this 
land, especully upon the utircns of I ondon . such withm iimn’s muimiv, and t lurDv wit Inn 
these few years of peace, that, except thcie weie nowtluc nuntmn ol some suit made tlu ic 
of. It would in tune to come be held inciedihle,’ etc In anothei pi uc, * Amonq t the nmni 
fold tokens and signs of the infinite blessings of Almighty God bestowed upon tins kingdom, 
by the wondrous and merciful csubhshing of peme within oins( hes, ind tlu full Imnelit of 
concoid with all Christim nations tnd others of U1 whu h gt.ucs, let no man due to 
piesume he can speak too much , whereof in tiuth thcie can nevm be enough said, ncitfior 
was there ever any people less considerate and less thankful tli m at tins time, bciiuMiot 
willing to endure the memmy of then present Imppincss, as well is m the uinvtisal in- 
ciexse of coiimcrce and ti iflic thimighout the kingdom, grtMt huiJdiiig of royal sinns, ami 
by pnv ito nurchints, the re peopling' of cities, towns uul vilhgts, besidts tin* <li i riuible 
of f m iml tusily biukhngs, as wt II wuhm the tity of London the 
suburbs theicof, especially within these twelve yeais,’ etc. 
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By an account (The traders increase, m the Harl Misc , voL lu ), 
which seems judicious and accurate, it appeals^ that all the seamen 
employed in the merchant service amounted to 10,000 men, which pro- 
bably exceeds not the fifth part of their present number Sir Thomas 
Overbury says, that the Dutch possessed three times moie shipping 
than the English, but that their ships were of mfeiior burden to those 
of the latter (Remarks on his Travels, Harl. Misc, vol. 11 , p, 349) Sir 
Will Monsop computed the English naval power to be little or nothing 
inferior to the Dutch (Naval Tracts, pp 329, 350), which is surely 
an exaggeration. The Dutch at this time tiaded to England with 
600 ships ; England to Holland with 60 only (Raleigh’s Observ ) 

A catalogue of the manufactures, for which the English were then 
eminent, would appear very contemptible, in comparison of those 
which flourish among them at present Almost all the more elaboiate 
and CLiiious aits were only cultivated abroad, paiticulaily in Italy, 
Holland, and the Netherlands Ship-building, and the founding of 
non cannon, were the sole aits m which the English then excelled 
They seem, indeed, to have possessed alone the sccict of the latter, 
and gieal compldints weic made ovciy pailiamcnt against the exporta- 
tion of English oidnance 

Nine tenths of the commerce of the kingdom consisted in woollen 
goods (Jourii., 26th May, 1621) Wool, howcvci, was allowed to be ex- 
ported, till the 19th of the kin^ Its expoitalion was then forbidden 
by proclamation ; though that ec^t was never strictly executed* Most 
of the cloth was expoited raw,^d was dyed and dressed by the 
Dutch; who gamed, it is pietendecL 700,000/* a year by tins manufac- 
ture.^ A pioclamation, issued by th\kmg, against exporting cloth in 
that condition, had succeeded so ill, okuing one year, by the refusal of 
the Dutch to buy the dressed cloth, thsiWrcat murmurs rose against it ; 
and this mcasuie was retracted bv the k^g, and complained of by the 
nation, as if it had been the most impoCtic in the woild. It seems 
indeed to have been premature \ 

In so little credit was the fine English clo^ even at home, that the 
king was obliged to seek expedients, by whiciy he might engage the 
people of fashion to wear it (Rymer, tom xvii , pK 41 5) The manufac- 
ture of fine linen, was totally unknown in the kingdom (Id ibid ). 

The company of merchant adventurers, by ihcir patent, possessed 
the sole commerce of woollen goods, though the staple commodity of 
the kingdom. An attempt, made dm mg the icign of Elizabeth, to lay 
open this important tiade, had been attended with bad consequences 
for a time, by a conspiracy of the merchant-advcntuiers not to make 
any purchases of cloth ; and the queen immediately restored them their 
patent* 

It was the groundless fear of alike accident, that enslaved the nation 
to those exclusive companies, which confined so much every branch of 
commerce and industry The parliament, however, annulled, m the 
thud of the king, the patent of the Spanish company, and tho trade 

1 Joum , 20 May, 16x4 Raleigh, in His o'bservation's, compute*} the loss at 400,000^ to the 
nation There are about 80,000 undressed cloths, says he, exported yearly He computes, 
besides, that about 100,000/ a year had been lost by kersies , not to mentston othec articles 
The account of 200,000 cloths a year exported in Elizabeth's reign, seehis to bte tatAggerated 
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to Spam, which was, at first, veiy insignificant, soon became the most 
considerable m the kuigdom It is strange, that they weie not tlicncc 
encouraged to abolish all the other companies, and that they went no 
• farther than obliging them to enlarge then bottom, and to fiicihtate 
the admission of new adventurers 

A board of tiade was erected by the king in 1622 (Rymci, tom, xvw,, 
p 410) One of the leasons assigned in the commission, is to remedy 
the low price of wool, which begat complaints of the decay of the 
woollen manufactoiy It is more probable, however, that this fall of 
prices proceeded from the increase of wool The king likewise re- 
commends It to the commissioneis to inquiie and examine, whether a 
greater freedom of trade, and an exemption from the lestraint of ex- 
clusive companies, would not be beneficial Men were then fettered 
by their own prejudices , and the king was justly afraid of embiacmg 
a bold measure, whose consequences might be uncertain. The digest- 
ing of a navigation act, of a like nature with the famous one executed 
afterwards by the republican pailiament, is likewise lecommended to 
the commissioneis The aibitrary poweis, then commonly assumed 
by the privy-council, appear evidently thiough the whole tenor of the 
commission 

The silk manufactuie had no footing in England but by Jameses 
dnection, mulbeiry-tiecs were planted, and silk-wonmr introduced 
(Stowe) The climate seems unfavourable to the success of this pio- 
ject The planting of hops increased much in England during the 
leign of Jamins. 

Gieenland is thought to have been discoveicd about this pei locl ; and 
the whale-fishery was earned on with success but the industiy of the 
Dutch, m spite of all opposition, soon depuved the English of this 
souice of iiches A company was cicctcd foi the discovciy of the 
north-west passage , and many fiuitless attempts wcic made for that 
purpose In such noble piojects, despan ought never to be admitted^ 
till the absolute impossibility of success be fully ascci tamed. 

The passage to the East Indies had been opened to the ICnglish 
during the reign of Elizabeth,* but the trade to those paUs was not 
entirely 'established till this reign, when the East India Company 
received a new patent, enlarged their stock to 1,500,000/. (Jouin,, 36th 
Nov., 1621), and fitted out sevcial ships on these adventures. In i6ot> 
they built a vessel of 1200 tons, the hugest merchant ship that ICngland 
^ had ever known. She was unfortunate, and peiished by sliipwreck. 
In 1611, a laige ship of the company, assisted by a pinnace, mam- 
tamed five seveial engagements with a squadron of Poituguese, and 
gamed a complete victory over forces much superior. During the 
years the Dutch company was guilty of great injuries townids 
the English, m expelling many of their factors, and destioymg their 
settlements . but these vioh'nces were resented with a pioper spirit by 
England A naval force was equipped imdci the Earl of 
Oxford (1622), and lay m wait for the return of the Dutch East India 
licet By leason of cioss winds, Oxford failed of his purpose, and tlie 
Dutch escaped Some time after, one iich ship was taken by vice- 
admnal Mervvm, and it was stipulated by the Dutch to nay 70,0004 
to the English company, in considcxation of the losses which that 
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company had sustained (Johnstoni Hist ^lib 19) But iieithei this stipula- 
tion, noi the fear of lepusals, noi the sense of tliat tiicndship which sub- 
sisted between England and the States, could lestiain the avidity of the 
Dutch company, or lender them equitable in then piocccdings towards 
their allies Impatient to have the sole possession of the spice tiade, 
which the English then shaied with them, they assumed a juiisdiction 
over 'a factory of the latter in the island of Amboyna, and on very 
improbable, and even absurd, pretences, seized all the factors, with 
their families, and put them to death with the most inhuman toitures 
This dismal news arrived m England at the time when James, by the 
prejudices of his subjects and the intrigues of his favourite, was con- 
strained to make a breach with Spain , and he was obliged, after some 
remonstrances, to acquiesce m this indignity fioin a state whose 
alliance was now become necessaiy to him It is icmarkable, that the 
nation, almost without a mu imur, submitted to this mjuiy iioin their 
protestant confcdeiates, an injury which, besides the hoind enoimity 
of the action, was of much deepei impoi lance to national intciest, 
than all those which they weie so impatient to lescnt fioin the house 
of Austua. 

The exports of England fiom Chnstmas, 1612, to Chustmas, 1613, are 
computed at 2,487,435/. , the imports at 2,141,151/ so that the balance 
m favour bf England was 346,284/. (Missclden^s Circle of Commerce,, 
p. 121). But m 1622 the expoits weic 3,330,436/, the impoits 
2,619,315/. which makes a balance of 298,879/ against England (Id. 
Ibid,). The coinage of England from 1599 to i6t9 amounted to 
4 > 779 » 3 i 4 /‘ 13*?* 4^/. (Happy future State of England, p a pioof 
that the balance m the mam was consideiably m favour of the kingdom 
As the annual imports and exports together rose to neai 5,000,000/^ 
and the customs never yielded so much as 200,000/ a year^ 
of which tonnage made a part, it appears that the new rates, amxed 
by James, did not, on the whole amount to one shilling in the 
pound, and consequently were still infenoi to the intention of the 
original giant of pailiament The East India company usually earned 
out a third of then caigo in commodities (Munn’s Discouise on the 
East India Trade). The trade to Tuikey was one of the most gainful 
to the nation (Munn's Discourse on the East India Tiadc, p 17). 
It appeals that copper halfpence and fai things began to be coined in 
this reign (Andeison, vol 1., p 447) liadesmen had commonly 
earned on their retail business chiefly by means of leaden tokens The 
small silver penny was soon lost, and at this time was nowhere to be 
found. 

What chiedy renders the reign of James memorable, is the com- 
mencement of the English colonies in America ; colonies established 
on the noblest footing that has been known in any age or nation The 
Spaniards, being the fiist discoverers of the new world, immediately 
took possession of the precious mines which they found there ; and, by 
the allurement of great riches, they were tempted to depopulate their 
own country, as well as that which they conquered , and added the vice 
of sloth to those of avidity and barbaiity, which had attended their 
adventures m those renowned entei prises. That fine coast was 
entirely neglected which reaches from St Augustin to Cape Breton, and 
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which lies in all the tempeiate climates, is wateied by noble rivers, 
and offers a fertile soil, but nothing more, to the industrious planter, 
Peopled gradually fiom England by the necessitous and indigent, who, 
at home, increased neither wealth nor populousness, the colonics, which 
were planted along that tract, have promoted the navigation, en- 
couraged the industiy, and even peihaps multiplied the inhabitants of 
their mother-countiy The spirit of independence, which was reviving 
in England, heie shone forth m its full lustie, and leceived new ac- 
cession from the aspiring character of those who, bdng discontented 
with the established church and monarchy, had fought for freedom 
amidst those savage deserts 

Queen Elizabeth had done little moie than given a name to the 
continent of Viigmia, and, aftei her planting one feeble colony, which 
quickly decayed, that countiy was entiiely abandoned, But when 
peace put an end to the military entei puses against Spam, and left 
ambitious spirits no hopes of making any longei such rapid advances 
towaids honour and foi tune, the nation began to second the pacific 
intentions of itsmonaich, and to seek a suici, though slower, expedient 
for acquiring iiches and gloiy In 1606, Ncwjioit earned over a 
colony, and began a settlement , winch the company erected by patent 
foi that puipose in Loudon and Biistol took caio to supply with y cat ly 
reciiuts of provisions, utensils, and new inh.ibitants. Alfout 1609, 
Argal discoveied a moie diiect and shoitci passage to Viiginia, anti 
left the tract of the ancient navigatois, who had lust duet ted then 
course southwaftls to the tiopic, sailed wcstwaul by nie.ins of the tnule 
winds, and then turned noithwaicl, till they leached the J’'nglish settle- 
ments The same ycai, 500 pci sons, undci Sii i'honias (iates and Su 
Geoige Somcis, wcie cmbaikecl foi Vnginia Soineis* sluf), meeting 
with a tempest, was duvtn into the Bennudas, and laid the luundation 
of a settlement m those islands Lord Del iwai aftei w, aids undeitook 
the government of the English colonies ; but notwitlistaruhng all his 
care, seconded by supplies by James, and by money laised by the In .st 
lottery ever known m the kingdom, suchdillkiilties attencUal the settle- 
ment of these countiies, that, m 1614, there wcie not alive more than 
400 men, of all that had been sent thithei. Aftei supplying tliemselvcb 
with provisions moie immediately necessaiy foi the snppoit of life, the 
new plantcis began the cultivating of tobacco; and James, notwdth- 
standing his antipathy to thatduig, which he afliimed to be pctnicious 
to men’s moials as well as then health (Rymei, tom. xvii.,p 621), gave 
them pci mission to enter it m England; and he inhibited ]>y pioela- 
mation all impoitation of it from Spam (Rymcr, tom, xviii,, pp, 621, 
633), Bydcgiecs, new colonics weie established in that comment, 
and gave new names to the places whcie they settled, le<ivmg that ot 
Virginia to the piovincc fiist planted The island of Baibadoes was 
also planted m this icign 

Speculative icasoneis, dining that age, laiscd many objections to the 
planting of those lemote colonies; and fouHold that, aftei draining 
their mother-country of inhabitants, they would soon shake off bet 
yoke, and ciect an mclcpcndcnt government m Anunica; but time 1 ms 
shown that the views entcUaincd by those who encouragtai such 
generous undeitakings, weic moie just and solid, A mild government 
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and great naval force have pi'cservcd, and may still preserve during 
some time, the dominion of England over hrer colonies And such 
advantages have commeice and navigation reaped fiom these establish- 
ments, that moie than a fourth of the English shipping is at present 
computed to be employed in carrying on the traffic with the Ameiican 
settlements. 

Agiiculture was anciently very imperfect m England The sudden 
transitions, so often mentioned by histoiians, from the lowest to the 
highest price of gram, and the prodigious inequality of its value m 
difierent yeais,are sufficient proofs that the produce depended entirely 
on the seasons, and that art had as yet done nothing to fence against 
the injuries of the heavens Dining this reign, considerable improve- 
ments were made, as m most aits, so m this, the most beneficial of 
any A numeious catalogue might be foimed of books and pamphlets 
^eating of husbandly, which woie wiitten about this time The nation, 
howevci, was still dependent on foieigneis foi daily bi cad, and though 
Its expoitation of giain now foims a considciablc bianch of its com- 
mcicc, notwithstanding its pioluble incicasc of people, thcic was, in 
that pcuod, a legular impoitation fi om the Tkiltic as well as from 
Fiance, and if it ever stoppcxl, the bid consequences wcic sensibly 
felt by thrt nation Sii Wtiltei Raleigh, in liis obseivations, computes 
that two jnilhons went out at one time for coin It was not till the 
fifth o4,Fh/n.beth that* the evpoitation of coin had been allowed m 
England; and Camden observes that agnculUM*e, fiom that moment, 
received new life and vigoiu. 

The endcavouis of James, or, more piopcrly speaking, those of the 
nation, for piomoting ti ado, were attended with greater success than 
those foi the encoin agcnient of learning Though the age was by no* 
means destitute of eminent wiitcis, a very bad taste m gencial pre- 
vailed dining that pcuod, and tliemonaich himself was not a little 
infected with it. 

On the ougm of Icttcis among the Gieeks, the genius of poets and 
oratois, as might natuially be expected, was distinguished by an 
amiable simplicity, winch, whatever ludencss may sometimes attend 
It, IS so fitted to expiess the genuine movements ot natuie and passion, 
that the compositions possessed of it must evci appeal valuable to the 
discerning pait of mankind The glaiing figines of discouise, the 
pointed antithesis, the unnatinal conceit, the jinglc of woids, such 
false oinaments wcic not employed by caily wiitcis, not because they 
were lejectccl, but because they scaiccly ever occuned to them An 
easy, unforced stiam of sentiment runs, tin ough then compositions, 
though at the same time we may obseive that, amidst the most elegant 
simplicity of thought and expiession, one is sometimes surprised to 
meet with a poor conceit, which had presented itself unsought for, and 
which the author had not acquued ciUical observation enough to con- 
demn ^ A bad taste seizes with avidity these frivolous beauties, atnd 
' even peihaps a good taste, ere surfeited by them , they multiply ev6ry 

1 The name of Polynires, one of CEdipus’s sons, means m the oriffinil * much ^ 

In the altercations between the two brothers, in ^flEschylns, Sophocles, and Euripides, this 
conceit IS employed , and it is lemarkable, that ^ poor a conundrum could not he rejected by 
any of these three poets, so justly celebrated or their laste and simplicity. What could 
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day more and more m the fashionable compositions ; nature and good 
sepse are neglected, labouied ornaments studied and admired, and a 
total degeneracy of style and language picpaies the way for barbansm 
and Ignorance Hence the Asiatic manner was found to depart so 
much from the simple puiity of Athens hence that tinsel eloquence, 
which IS obseivable in many of the Roman wiitcis, from which Cicero 
himself IS not wholly exempted, and which so much prevails m Ovid, 
Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and the Plinys 

On the revival of lettcis, when the judgment of the public is yet 
raw and unformed, this false glister catches the eye, and leaves no 
room, either in eloquence or poetiy, for the durable beauties of solid 
sense and lively passion. The reigning genius is then diametrically 
opposite to that which prevails on the first origin of arts The Italian 
writers, it is evident, even the most celebiated, have not reached the 
proper simplicity of thought and composition , and m Petrarch, Tasso, 
Guanni, frivolous witticisms and foiccd conceits ate but too predomi- 
nant The peiiod, duimg which letters were cultivated in Italy, was 
so short as scarcely to allow leisure for coriccting this adulterated 
relish 


The more eaily Fiench writeis aie liable to the same reproach. 
Voiture, Balzac, even Coincillc, have loo much .ilfcctcd those ambitious 
ornaments, of which the Italians in gcneial, and the least pure of the 
ancients, supplied them with so many mock Is And it was not till late, 
that observatiQTi and icflection gave use to a nunc natuial turn ol 
thought and composition among that clegani peojile, 

A like chaiactcr may be cMendcd to tiie lust luighsh wiitors; such 
as flourished during thcicignsof hh/abeth ami J.imes, and even till 
long afterwards. Learning, on its icvival in this island, was attired in 
same unnatiual gaib which it wore at the tune ot Us decay among 
, ® Greeks and Romans, And, what may be rcgaidetl as a misfortune, 
the English waters were possessed of great genius befoic they were 
endowed with aijy degice of taste, and by that means gave a kind of 
section to those foiced turns and sentiments which tliey so much 
affected Their distoited conceptions and expressions aie attended 
with such vigour of mind, that we admire the imagination which pro- 
miced them, as much as we blame the want of judgment wlucli gave 
them admittance To cntci into an exact ciiticism of the wiiteis of 
that age,^ would exceed our picsent piupose, A shoU chat after of the 
most eminent, cleliveicd with the same ficetlom which histoty exercises 
over kings and mmisteis, may not be improper. The national pre- 
possessions which pievail, will perhaps lender the former liberty not 
the least penlous for an authoi 

If Shakespeare be consulcicd as a man born in a rude age, and 
educated in the lowest niannei, without any instruction, cither from the 
ouci or from books, he may be legaided as a prodigy: if represented 
capable of fuinishmg a piopei entertainment to a lefined or 
intelligent audience, we must abate much of this eulogy. In Ins 
compositions, we legret that many irregulaiities, and even absuuhties, 

muton, * Civitics them mto .rvciU Ua->8*(‘s .tud iccmutucuUs the U'»c ot ttiein t5 
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should so frequently disfigure the animated and passionate scenes 
inteimixed with them, and at the same time, we perhaps admiie the 
more those beauties, on account of their being surrounded with such 
deformities. A striking peculiarity of sentiment, adapted to a singular 
character, he frequently hits, as it were by mspiiation ; but a reasonable 
propriety of thought he cannot for any time uphold. Neivous and 
picturesque expressions, as well as descriptions, abound in him , but 
It IS in vain we look either for punty or simplicity of diction His total 
ignorance of all theatrical art and conduct, however material a defect, 
yet, as it affects the spectator, rather than the reader, we can more 
easily, excuse, than that want of taste which often prevails in his pro- 
ductions, and which gives way, only by intervals, to the inadiations of 
genius A great and fertile genius he certainly possessed, and one 
enriched equally with a tragic and comic vein , but he ought to be cited 
as a proof how dangerous it is to rely on these advantages alone for 
attaining an excellence m the finer aits,^ And theie may even remain 
a suspicion that we over-rate, if possible, the gicatncss of his genius, 
in the same manner as bodies often appeal moic gig.intic, on account 
of their being disproportioned and misshapen. William Shakespeare 
died m i6t6, aged 53 years. 

Jonson po^'sessed all the learning which was wanting to Shakespeare, 
and wanted all the genius of which the other was possessed. Both of 
them were equally deficient m taste and elegance, in iiaimony and 
correctness A servile copyist of the ancients, Jonson tyinslated into 
bad English the beautiful passages of the Greek and Roman autbois, 
without accommodating them to the manners of his age and country. 
His merit has been totally eclipsed by that of Shakespeare, whose rude 
genius prevailed over the rude art of his contemporary The English 
theatre has ever since taken a strong tincture of Shakespeare^s spirit 
and character, and thence it has proceeded, that the nation has under- 
gone from all its neighbouis, the repioach of baibansm, from which 
Its valuable productions m some other parts learning would other- 
wise have exempted it Jonson had a pension of a hundred marks 
from the king, which Charles afterwaids augmented to a hundred 
pounds. He died m 1637, aged 63. 

Fairfax has translated Tasso with an elegance and ease, and, at the 
same time, with an exactness, which, for that age, are surprising. Each 
line m the original is faithfully lendeicd by a coriespondcnt line m the 
translation Harnngton^s translation of Aiiosto is not likewise without 
Its merit. It is to be regretted that these poets should have imitated 
the Italians in their stanza, which has a prolixity and uniformity m it 
that displeases m long performances. They had otherwise, as well as 
Spenser, who went before them, contributed much to the polishing and 
lefinmg of English versification. 

In l 3 onne's satires, when carefully inspected, there appear some 
dashes of wit and ingenuity , but these are totally suffocated and buried 
by the hardest and most uncouth expression that is anywhere to bd* 
met with. 

If the poetry of the English was so rude and imperfect during that 
age, we may reasonably expect that their prose would be liable to still 

^ * Invenire etmm bar ban soleat* dispanere et omare aoa nisi mditus ’ Pirn 
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greater objections Though the latter appears the more easy, as it is 
the more natural method of composition, it has ever m practice been 
found the more rare and difficult ; and there scarcely is an instance, m 
any language, that it has reached a degree of perfection, before the 
lefinement of poetical numbers and expression. English prose, during 
. the reign of James, was written with little regard to the rules of gram- 
^ j mar, and with a total disregard to the elegance and harmony of the 
period Stuffed with Latin sentences and quotations, it likewise imi- 
tated those inversions, which, however forcible and graceful in the 
ancient languages, are entiiely contrary to the idiom of the English. 
I shall, indeed, venture to affirm that, whatever uncouth phrases and 
expressions occur m old books, they were chiefly owing to the unformed 
taste of the author , and that the language spoken in the courts of 
Elizabeth and James was veiy little different from that which we meet 
with at present in good company Of this opinion, the little scraps of 
speeches which are found m the parliamentary join nals, and wflich 
carry an air so opposite to the labouied orations, seem to be a sufficient 
proof, and there want not pioductions of that age, which, being written 
by men who wcie not aiithois by piofession, retain a vciy natural man- 
nei, and may give us some idea of the language which pi evaded among 
men of the world I shall particularly mention Sir Jolig Davis’s dis- 
covery, Throgmorton’s, Essex’s, and Nevil’s letteis In a moie caily 
peiiod, Cavendish’s life of Caidmal Wolsey, the pieces that remain of 
Bishop Garctinci, and Anne Bolcyn’s Icttei to the king, differ little or 
nothing from the language of our tune. 

The gieat gloiy of liteiatuie m this island, dining the icign of James, 
was Loid Bacon Most of his peifoimanccs wcic composed in Latin , 
though he possessed ncithei the elegance of that, noi of his native 
tongue. If we consider the variety of talents displayed by this man ; 
as a public speaker, a man of business, a wit, a courtier, a companion, 
an authoi, a philosopher, he is justly the object of great admiration. 
If we consider him merely as an author and philosopher, the light m 
which we view him at present, though very estimable, he was yet 
mfenoi to his cotempoiaiy Galilseo, perhaps even to Kepler. Bacon 
pointed out at a distance the load to true philosophy Galdmo both 
pointed It out to others, and made himself considerable advances in it. 
The Englishman was ignoiant of geometry the Florentine icvivcd 
that science, excelled in it, and was the fiist that applied it, togethci 
with expeiiment, to natiual philosophy The former rejected, with the 
most positive disdain, the system of Copernicus the laltei foi tilled it 
\vifh new pioofs, deuved both from reason and the senses Bacon’s 
style IS stiff and rigid, his wit, though often bulliant, is also often 
unnatuial and far-fetched, and he seems to be the oiiginal of those 
pointed similes and long-spun allegories, which so much distinguish 
the English authors' GaliLeo is a lively and agiecable, though some- 
what a pi oil X writer But Italy, not united in any single government, 
and pci haps satiated with that literal y glory which it has possessed 
both in ancient and modem times, has too much neglected the icnown 
which it has acquired, by giving bu th to so gi cat a man. That national 
spirit which pievails among the English, and which forms then great 
happiness, is the cause why they bestow on all their eminent write ‘s, aa<l 
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on Bacon amoncf the lest, such piaises and accIar»ations, as may often, 
appear priitial and excessive, Francis Bacon died m 1626, in the 66th 
year of his a^e. 

If the leader of Raleigh’s histoiy can have the patience to wade 
through the Jewish and Rabbinical learning which compose the half of 
the volume, he will find, when he comes to the Greek and Roman 
•story, that his pains are not uniewarded Raleigh is the best model of 
that ancient style, which some writeis would affect to revive at present 
He was beheaded in 1618, aged 66 yeais 

Camden’s history of Queen Elizabeth may be esteemed good com- 
position, both for style and matter It is wntten with simplicity of 
expression, very rare m that age, and with a legard to tiuth It would 
not, peihaps, be too much to affiim, that it is among the best historical 
productions which have yet been composed by any Englishman It is 
well known that the English have not much excelled in that kind of 
literatuie He died in 1623, aged 73 years 

We shall mention the king himself at the end of these English 
wiitois, because that is his place when considcicdas an author It may 
safely be aihimed, that the mcdiociity of James’s talents in literature, 
joined to the gieat change in national taste, is one cause of that con- 
tempt undci wfSich his mcmoiy labouis, and which is often earned by 
paity-wnteis to a great exticmc It is lemaikable how different fiom 
lyurs were the sentiments of the ancients with legaid to lezy-ning Of 
the first twenty Roman cmpeiois, counting fiom Crnsar to Sevcius, 
above the half weie authois, and though few of them seem to have 
been eminent in that profession, it is always icmarked to their praise, 
that, by their example, they encouiaged liteiatuie Not to mention 
Gcimanicus, and his daughter Agnppina, persons so nearly allied to 
the throne, the gi eater pait of the classic wi iters, whose woiks remain, 
were men of the highest quality As evciy human advantage is at- 
tended with inconveniences, the change ot men’s ideas in this pai- 
ticular may piobably be asciibcd to the invention of punting, which 
has rcndeied books so common, that e\cn men of slendci foituncs can 
have access to them 

, That James was but a middling writci may be allowed, that he w^as 
a contemptible one can by no means be admitted. Whocvei will lead 
his Basilicon Doron, paiticulaily the two last books, the tiue law of 
free monaichies, his answer to Caidinal Pci ion, and almost all his 
speeches and messages to pailiamcnt, will confess him to have pos- 
sessed no mean genius If he wiote concerning witches and appari- 
tions, who, m that age, did not admit the leality of these fictitious 
beings ? If he has composed a commentaiy on the revelations, and 
pioved the Pope to be Antichiist, may not a similai leproach be ex- 
tended to the famous Napiei, and even 19 Newton, at a time when 
learning was much more advanced than during the reign of James ? 
From the giossness of its superstitions we may infei the ignorance of 
an age, but never should pionouncc concerning the folly of an indi 
vidual from his admitting popular eiiois, consecrated by the appear 
ance of religion. 

Such a supeiioiity do the pursuits of literature possess above every 
other occupation, that even he who attains but a medidcnty in them, 
VOL. IIX Q 
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merits the pre-eminehce above those that excel the most m the com- 
irfon and vulgar professions The speaker of the house of commons 
IS usually an eminent lawyer, yet the haiangue of his majesty will 
always be found much supeiior to that of the speaker m every parlia- 
ment during this reign 

Every science, as well as polite literature, must be considered as 
being yet m rts infancy Scholastic learning and polemical divinity 
letarded the growth of all true knowledge Sir Henry Saville, in the 
preamble of that deed by which he annexed a salary to the mathema- 
tical and astronomical professors in Oxford, says that geometry was 
almost totally abandoned and unknown m England (Rymer, tom xvii ^ 
p 217) The best learning of that age was the study of the ancients. 
Casaubon, eminent for this species of knowledge, was invited over 
fiom France by James, and cn com aged by a pension of 300/. a year, 
as well as by church prefciments (Ibid , p 709) The famous Antonio 
di Dommis, Aichbishop of Spalatro, no despicable philosopher, came 
likewise into England, and affoided gicat tiiumph to the nation by 
their gaming so consideiable a piosclyte from the papists But the 
moitihcation followed soon after, the aichbishop, though advanced to 
some ecclesiastical prefciments (Rymei, tom xvii., p 9^, leccived not 
encomagement sufficient to satisfy his ambition, he made his escape 
into Italy, where he died m confinement. 


CHAPTER L. 

CHARLES I. 

A parliament at Westminster ---At Oxford — The naval expedition 
agatmt Spain, — Second parliament — Impeachment of Biaktngham. 
— Violent measures of the court — War with Prance — Expedition 
to the isle of RhI. 

No sooner had Charles taken (March 27, A.D 1635) into his hands the 
reins of government, than he showed an impatience to assemble the 
gicat council of the nation, and he would gladly, for the sake of tles- 
patch,have called together the same pailiamcnt which had sitton under 
his fathei, and which lay at that tune imdei pioiogation But being 
told that this measure would appeal unusual, he issued wnts foi sum- 
moning a new pailiamcnt on the 7th of May, and it was not without 
rcgiet that the anival of the Piincess Hcmictta, whom he had es- 
jiousod by pioxy, obliged him to delay, by icpeated pioiogations, their 
meeting till June 18, when they assembled at Wcstminstei for the des- 
patch of business. The young piincc, inexpenenced and nnp<ditic, 
legaided as sinccie all the piaises and cai esses with which he Inul 
been loaded while active m piocuimg the iiipUuc w’lth the house of 
Austiia. And besides that he labouicd imdei gicat necessities, he 
hastened with alaciity to a peiiod when he might leceive the most 
undoubted testimony of the dutiful attachment ol lus subieets, 11 is 
discoiuse to the pailiamcnt was full of simplicity and couhality. lie 
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lightly mentioned Ihc occasion which he had fof supply^ He env 
plojcd no intiigiie to influence the suffiagcs of the membcis He 
would not even allow the officeis of the ciown, who had seals in the 
house, to mention any paiticul«ir sum which might be expected by him 
Secuie of the affections of the commons, he was resolved that their 
bounty should be entirely their own deed; unasked, unsolicited, the 
genuine fruit of sincere confidence and legaid 

The house of commons accordingly took into consideration the 
business of supply They knew that all the money granted by the last 
paihament had been expended on naval and militaiy armaments , and 
that great anticipations weie likewise made on the leveniies of the 
ciown They \\eie not ignoiant that Charles was loaded with a laige 
debt, contracted by his fathei, who had boi lowed money both fioin 
his own subjects, and fiom foieign piinccs They had leained hy 
cxpeiience, that the public revenue could with dilficiilty maintain the* 
dignity of the ciown, even under the oidmaiy ch.itges of govcinmcnt 
They weie sensible that the picscnt wai was, veiy lately, the icsult ot 
then own impoitiinate applications and enticaties, and that they had 
solemnly engaged to suppoit then sovcieign in the management of it 
They wcic acquainted with the difhculty of militaiy cntcipnses di- 
lected against the wdiole house of Aiistiia, against the King of Spain, 
possessed of the gicatcst liches and most extensive dominions of any 
prince m Eui ope, against the Empcioi Fcidinand, hit]ieit<^ the most 
foitunate monaich of his age, wdio had subdued and astonished Ger- 
many by the rapidity of his victoiics Deep impressions they saw 
must be made by the English sword, and a vigoious offensive war be 
waged against these mighty potent.itcs, cie they would lesign a piinci- 
pahty, wdiich they had fully subdued, and which they held in secure 
possession, by its being surrounded with all their other teintorics 

To answci, thciefoic, all these gicat and impoitant ends, to satisfy 
thou young king m the fust icqucst which he made them, to prove 
their sense of the many loyal viitiics, paiticulailv economy, with which 
Charles was endowed, the house of commons, conducted by the wnscst 
and ablest senatois that hadcvci flouushcd m Jmgland, thought jiiopcr 
to confci on the king a supply of two subsidas, amounting to 112,000/,^ 

This measine, which discovcis lathci «i ciuel mockciyof Charles, 
than any scuous design of suppoitmg him, appeals so extraoidmary, 
when considcicd m all its ciicumstanccs, that it natuially summons up 
our attention, and laiscs an inqun> concerning the causes of a conduct, 
unprecedented m an English paihament bo numcious an assembly, 
composed of peisons of \aiious dispositions, was not, it is probable, 
wholly influenced by the same motives, and few dcclaied openly their 
tiuc leason We shall, thciefoic, appioach ncaici to the tiuth, if we 
mention all the views which the piescnt conjuncture could suggest to 
them 

It is not to be doubted, but spleen and ill-wnll against the Duke of 
Buckingham had an influence with many So vast and rapid a foitune, 
so little mented, could not fail to excite public envy, and, however 
men’s hatied might have been suspended ior a moment, while the duke^s 

’ RushwnrLli vol i , p 171 , Pul Hist , vol vi , p ■^46, Franklyn, p 108, 

® A subs tl> wis now fallen to about 56,000/ Cabbala, p 224, first edit. 
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conduct seemed to*gratify their passions and their prejudices, it was 
impossible for him long to preseive the affections of the people. His 
influence ovei the modesty of Chailes e\cceded even that which he had 
acquired over the weakness of James, nor was any public measure 
conducted but by his counsel and diiection. His vehement temper 
prompted him to raise suddenly, to the highest elevation, his flatteieis 
and dependents, and upon the least occasion of displeasuie, he threw 
them down with equal impetuosity and violence. Implacable in his 
hatied, fickle in his friendships, all men weie either legarded as his 
X enemies, or dreaded soon to become such The whole powei of the 
kingdom was grasped by his insatiable hand , while he both engiossed 
the entire confidence of his mastei, and held, invested in his single 
person, the most considerable offices of the ciown 

However the ill-humoui of the commons might have been increased 
by these consideiations, we aie not to suppose them the sole motives 
The last pailiament of James, amidst all then joy and festivity, had 
given him a supply vciy dispiopoitioned to his demand and to the 
occasion And, as evciy house of commons, which was elected 
during foity yeais, succeeded to all the passions and pnnciplcs of then 
predecessois, we ought rathei to account foi this objtinacy fiom the 
gcneial situation of the kingdom during that whole pciiod, than fiom 
any circumstances which attended this paiticulai conjunctuic 
The naMon was vciy little accustomed at that lime to the bin then of 
taxes, and had nevci opened then pui&es m any dcyice foi suppoiting 
their soveieign Even Elizabeth, notwithstanding hci vigom aiul 
fiugality,and the neccssaiy wais m which she was engaged, had icason 
to complain of the commons in this paUiculai , noi could the authonty 
*of that piinccss, a Inch was otheiwisc almost absolute, ever cxtoit from 
them the lequisite supplies. Habits, moic than leason, we find, m 
everything, to be the govcimng piinciplc of mankind. In this view 
likewise, the sinking of the value of subsidies must be consideicd as 
a loss to the king. The parliament, swayed by custom, would not 
.augment then number m the same piopoition. 

The pulitanical paity, though disguised, had a gicat authonty over 
the kingdom, and many of the leaders among the commons had 
secretly embraced the iigid tenets of that sect All these wcic dis- 
gusted with the couit, both by the picvalcnce of the principles of civil 
liberty essential to then paity, and on account of the lestuimt imdei 
which they were held by the established hiciaichy In oidei to foi tify 
liimself against the lesentment of James, Buckingham had affected 
populanty, and entered into the cabals of the puutans, but, being 
'secuie of the confidence of Charles, he had since abandoned this 
paity, and, on that account, was the moie exposed to then hatied and 
resentment Though the religious schemes of many of the puritans, 
when explained, appear pretty fuvolous, we aic not thence to imagine, 
that they weic puisued by none but pcisons of weak undei standings 
Some men of the gieatest paits and most extensive knowledge that 
the nation at this time produced, could not enjoy any peace of mind, 
because obliged to hear pra>eis offeicd up to the Divinity by a pucst 
covcied with a white linen vestment 
The match with Fiance and the articles m favoui of catholics, which 
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were suspected to be in the ticaty, weie likewise causes of disgust to 
this whole paity, though it must be icmaikcd, that the connections 
with that Clown were much less obnoxious to the piotcsUnts, and less 
agiceable to the catholics, than the alliance foimerly projected with 
Spam, and weie theieforc leceived rathei with pleasure than dissatis- 
faction. 

To all these causes, we must yet add another, of considerable 
moment. The house of commons, we may observe, was almost 
entiicly governed by a set of men of the most uncommon capacity and 
the laigest views , men, who weie now foimed into a regulai paity, and 
united, as w^ell by fixed aims and projects, as by the haidships which ’ 
some of them had undergone m piosecution of them. Among these 
we may mention the names of Su Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, 
Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Seymoui, Sir Dudley Diggcs, Sir John 
Elliot, Sir Thomas Wentwoith, Mi Selden, and Mr Pym Animated 
with a waim rcgaid to libeity, these gencious patriots saw wuth ic^;Kt 
an unbounded pow^r excicised by the ciown,and wcic lesohcd to sli/e 
the oppoitunity, which the king’s necessities olfeied them, of icducmg 
the pioiogalivc wilhm moic icasonable compass. Though their 
anccstois had blindly given w^aylo piacticcs and precedents favouiablc 
to kingly pow^ci, and had been notwiihslanding, to picscive some 
small icmam%of libeity; it would be impossible, they thought, when 
all these pietcnsions wcie mcthodi 7 cd and piosccutcd by the mcicasing 
knowledge of the age, to maintain any shadow of popular go\cinmcnt, 
in opposition to such unlimited authouty m the sovcieign It was 
nccessaiy to fix a choice, cithci to abandon entiicly the pu\ilcgcs of 
the people, or to sectue them by fiimcr and mote piccisc baiiieis than 
the constitution had hithoito piovided for them In this dilemma, 
men of such aspmng geniuses and such independent foi tunes could 
not long delibciato, they boldly cmbiaccd the side of fi'ecdom, and 
resolved to giant no supplies to their ncccsbitous pnnee, without extoit- 
ing concessions in favom of civil libeity The end, they esteemed 
beneficent and noble ; the means, legular and constitutional To giant 
01 lofuse supplies was the undoubted piiviloge of the commons And 
as all human governments, paiticulaily those of a mixed fiaino, aic in 
continual iluctuation, it w'as as natuial, in then opinion, and dlowable, 
foi popular assemblies to take advantage of favouuible incidents, in 
Older to sceme the subject, as foi monaichs, m oidci to evtend then 
own authouty With plcasine they beheld the king involved in a 
foieign wai, which icndcicd him cveiy day moic dependent on the 
pailiament; while at the same time the situation of the kingdom, even 
without any mihtaiy picpaiations, gave it sufficient sccuuty against all 
invasion fiom loicigneis, I’cihaps, too, it had paitly pioccecied fiom 
expectations of this natiuc, that the populai leadcis had been so 
mgent foi a ruptuic wiih Spam, noi is it ci edible, that leligioiis zeal 
could so far have blinded all of them as to make them discover, in 
such a measure, any appeal ance of necessity, or hopes of success 
But, however natuial all these sentiments might appeal to the 
country party, it is not to be imagined, that Chailes would entertain 
the same ideas Stiongly pieiudiced m favour of the duke, whom he 
had heaid so highly extolled in pailiament, he could not conjecture the 
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cause of so sudden an alteration m their opinions And when the war, 
which they thems^ves had so earne^ly solicited, was at last com- 
menced, the immediate desertion of then soveieign could not but seem 
very unaccountable Even though no farthei motive had been 
suspected, tjie refusal of supply, m such circumstances, would naturally 
to him appear cruel and deceitful, but when he peiccived, that this 
measure proceeded from an intention of encioaching on his authority, 
he failed not to legaid these aims as highly criminal and tiaitorous. 
Those lofty ideas of monarchical power, which weiC veiy commonly 
adopted dunng that age, and to which the ambiguous nature of the 
English constitution gave so plausible an appearance, were firmly 
riveted in Charles, and however moderate his temper, the natural 
and unavoidable prepossessions of self-love, joined to the late uniform 
precedents in favour of pierogative, had made him regard his political 
tenets as certain and uncontroverted Taught to considei even the 
ancient laws and constitution more as lines to diiect his conduct than 
barriers to withstand his power, a conspiiacy to eiect new ramparts, 
in order to stiaiten his authority, appealed but one dcgiee removed 
fiom open sedition and icbelliom So atiocious in his eyes was such 
a design, that he seems even unwilling to impute it to the commons , 
and, though he was constiamed (July ii) to adjoin n the pailianient by 
reason of the plague, which at that time laged in Jrinclon, he im- 
mediately le-assemblcd them at Oxfoid, and (Aug. ist) made a new 
attempt to gam fiom them some supplies m such an lugcnt necessity 
Charlesrnow found himself obliged to clcpait fiom that delicacy, 
which he had foimcily maintained By himself oi his ministeis, he 
entcied into a paiticulai detail, both ot the alliances which he had 
formed, and of the militaiy opciations which he had piojectcci (Du<j- 
dalc, pp. 25, 26) He told the pailiament that, by a piomisc of sub- 
sidies, he had engaged the King of Dcnmaik to take pait in the wai ; 
that this monarch intended to enter Gcimany by the noith, and to 
rouse to aims those piinccs, who impatiently longed foi an oppoitunity 
of asserting the libeity of the empiie, that Mansfcldt had undei taken 
to penetrate with an English army into the Palatinate, and by that 
quarter to excite the members of the evangelical union ; that the states 
must be supported in the unequal warfare which they maintained with 
Spain; that no less a sum than 700,000/ a ycai had been found, by 
computation, requisite for all these pui poses, that the maintenance ot 
the fleet and the defence of Iieland demanded an annual expense o^* 
400,000/ , that he himself had already exhausted and anticipat<'d, in 
the public SCI vice, his whole icvcmie, and had scaicely U‘(t suhuienl 
foi the daily subsistence of himsclt and his family (Pail Ihst , vol, vi , 
P 39 ^^)j that on his accession to the ciown, he found a debt of above 
300,000/, contiacted by his father, in suppoit of the i*alatine, and 
that, while Pnnee of Wales, he had himself contiacted debts, notwith- 
standing his gieat fuigality, to the amount of 70,000/, which he had 
expended entuely on naval and militaiy aimaments Aftci mentioning 
all these facts, the king even condescended to use cnticaties lie said, 
that this lequcst was the fiist that he had ever made them , that he wus 
\omig and 111 the commencement of his leign, and, if lie now met with 
kind and dutiful usage, it would endeai to him the use of jiailuiments, 
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and would for ever preseive an entiie harmony between him and his 
people ’ , 

To these leasons the commons xcmamed inexorable Notwith- 
standing that the king’s mcasuies, on the supposition of a loicign 
wai, which they had constantly demandccl, were riltogcthei unexcep- 
tionable, they obstinately lelused any faithei aid Some mcmbeis 
favoiuable to the couit, having insisted on an addition of two fifteenths 
to the foimcr supply, even this pittance was refused (Rush , \ol i , p. 
190) , though it was known that a fleet and aimy were l>ing at Ports- 
mouth, in great want of pay and provisions , and that Buckingham, 
the admiral, and the treasuier of the navy, had advanced on their own 
01 edit near 100,000/ foi the sea-seivice (Pail Hist, vol vi , p 390), 
Besides all then other motives, the House of Commons had made a 
disco ver>, which, as they wanted but a pietence foi their refusal, in- 
flamed them against the couit and against the Duke of Buckingham 
When James dcseited the Spanish alliance, and com ted that ot 
Fiance, he had promised to fuinish Lewis, who was entiicly destitute 
of naval foicc, with one ship of wmi, together with seven aimed ves- 
sels, lined fiom the nici chants These the Fiench couit had pie- 
tcndecl they w'ould employ against the Genoese, who, being firm and 
tiseful allies to the Spanish monaichy, weic naiiually icgaitlcd with an 
evil eye, both by the King of hianccand of England. When these 
vessels, by Chailes’s oidcis, ainvcd at Dicpc, there aiose a strong 
suspicion, that they weic to seive against Rochelle The sailois were 
inflamed That lace of men, who aie at picscnt both*baieless and 
ignoiant m all matters of leligion, weic at that time only ignoiant 
They dievv up a remonsti ance to Pennington, then commander, and 
signing all then names m a circle, lest they should discover the 
nngleadcis, they laid it under his piayei-book Pennington declared, 
that he would lathci be hanged m England foi disobedience, than 
fight ag«iinst his bi other piotcstants m iiancc. The whole squadron 
sailed immediately to the Downs Thcie they icccived new oideis 
fiom Buckingham, loid admnal, to letiun to Dicpc As the duke 
knew, that authonty alone would not suiflee, he employed much ait 
and many subtilties to engage them to obedience, and a lumoui, 
which w'as spiead, that peace h<id been concluded by the Fiench king 
and the Huguenots, assisted him m his puiposc When tlicy aiiived at 
Diepe,thcy found that they had been deceived Sir Feidmando Gorges, 
who commanded one of the vessels, bioke thiough and returned to 
England* All the olficcis and sailois of all the other ships, notwith- 
standing giodt oflcis made them by the Fiench, immediately descited* 
One gunner alone piefeiied duty towards his king to the cause of 
iciigion; and he was aftcivvaids killed m chaiging a cannon before 
Rochelle ® The caie which historians have taken to recoid this fiivolous 
-event, pioves with what pleasure the news was received by the nation. 

The House of Commons, when informed of these transactions, showed 
the same attachment with the sailors for the protestant religion , nor was 
their zeal much better guided by leason and sound policy It was not 

1 Rush , vol 1 , pp 177, 178, etc , Pari, Hist , vol vi, p 399, Franklyn, pp 108, 109s 
Journ , 10 Aug , 1635 
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considered, that it was highly probable the king and the duke them* 
selves had heie been deceived by the aitifices ot France, noi had they 
any hostile intention against the Huguenots, that, weie it otherwise, 
yet might their mcasiues be justified by the most obvious and most 
received maxims of civil policy, that, if the foice of Spam was so* 
exorbitant as the commons imagined, the Fiench monaich was the 
only prince that could oppose its piogiess, and preseive the balance of 
Europe, that his power was at present fetteiedby the Huguenots, who, 
being possessed of many piivileges and even of fortified towns, 
formed an empire within his empiie, and kept him in peipetual jeal- 
ousy and inquietude, that an insurrection had been at that time, 
wantonly and voluntarily, formed by then leaders, who, being disgasted 
in some court intrigue, took advantage of the never-failmg pietence of 
religion, in ordei to cover their lebellion, that the Dutch, influenced 
by these views, had ordered a squadion of twenty ships to join the 
French fleet, employed against the inhabitants of Rochelle (Journ , 18. 
April, 1626) , that the Spanish monaich, sensible of the same conse- 
quences, secietly suppoitcd the piotestants ot Fiance; and that all 
princes had ever sacnficcd to icasons of state the intciests of their 
religion m foreign countues All these obvious considciatioiis had no 
influence Great muimuis and discontents still pievai^'d m pailia- 
ment. The Huguenots, though they had no giound of complaint 
against the Fiench couit, weie thought to be as much entitled to 
assistance fi^m England, as if they had taken aims m tlcfoiKc ot their 
liberties and leligion agiinst the peisecuting lagc of the cathuhes. 
And It plainly appeals tioin this incident, as well as fiom maii> othcis, 
that of all the Euiopean nations, the Ihdish wcie at that time, and 
till long after, the most undci the mriueucc of that icligious spun, 
which tends lathcr to inflame bigotiy than incieasc peace and mutuaL 
chanty. 

On this occasion, the commons icnewcd then ctcinal complaints 
against the giowth of popciy, which vas evei the chief of their 
guevanccs, and now their only one (Fianklyn, p 3, clc ) They de- 
manded a stnet execution of the penal laws against the catholics, 
and rcmonstiated against some late paidons gi anted tt> pnests (Pail 
Hist , vol VI, 374 , Jomn , i Aug 1621;) They attacked Mi)ii(ague, one 
of the king^s chaplains, on account of a model ate book, whu'li he hact 
lately published, and which, to then gieat disgust, s.ned \]ituoii& 
catholics, as well as othci Chiistians, tiom eternal toimcnts (I*aih 
Flist , vol VI,, p 353 , Jouin , 7 July, 1625) Chailes gave them a gia- 
cious and a compliant answci to all then lemonstiancts Ifewas, 
howevci, in his hcait, extiuncly avcise to these fuiious niLasiues 
Though a cletcimmed piotestant, by pimciple as well as imlinatioiiy 
he had eiitci tamed no violent lion 01 against popciy, and a little 
humanity, he thought, was due by the n.ition to the icligion ot their 
ancestois That degiec of libeity, which is now indulged to catholics^ 
though a paity much moie obnoxious than dining the leigii of tlic 
Stuaits, It suited ncithei with Chailes’s sentiments noi the Inimoui of 
the age to allow them. An abatement of the moic rigoious liiws was 
all he intended , and liis engagements witli I'hancc, notwithsi niding 
then legulai execution had nevci been pi unused or expected, ucjuued 
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of him some indulgence jBut so unfortunate was this piince, that no 
measuies, embraced during his whole icign, weie evci attended with 
more unhappy and moi e fatal consequences * 

The extreme rage against popciy was a siue charactciistic of puiitan- 
ism The House of Commons discovered otlicr infallible symptoms 
of the prevalence of that party. They petitioned the king foi re- 
placing such able cleigy as had been silenced for want of conformity 
to the ceiemonies' They also enacted lavs foi the stiict observance 
of Sunday, which the Puritans affected to call the Sabbath, and which 
they sanctified by the most melancholy indolence ^ It is to be re- 
marked, that the diffeient appellations of this festival were at that time 
known symbols of the diffeient parties 

The king, finding that the parliament was resolved to grant him no- 
supply, and would furnish him with nothing but empty piotestations 
of duty (Frankly n, p 113; Rushwoith, vol 1, p 190), or disagreeable 
complaints of giicvances, took advantage of the plague,** which began 
to appear at Oxfoid, and on that pictcncc, immediately dissolved 
them By finishing the session with a disbolulion, instead of a pio- 
rogation, he sufficiently cxpicsscd his displeasuie at then conduct 
To supply the want of parliamentaiy aids, Cliailes (Aug re) 
issued puvy-seals foi bouovving money fiom Ins subjects (Kush, 
vol. 1,, p. nfz t Pail Ihbt, vol VI , p, 407). The advanta‘;c leaped 
by this expedient was a small compensation foi the disgust winch 
it occasioned, by means, however, of that supjilv, and by other 
expedients, he was (Oct x ), though with dilhcultji,, enablcil to 
equip his fleet It consisted of eighty vessels, gi eat and small, and 
earned on board an aimy of 10,000 men Sir Ed waul Cecil, lately 
Cl caled Viscount Wimblcton, was entiusted with the command IIo 
sailed immediately foi Cadu, and found the bay full of Spanish ships 
of gieat value. He cithci neglected to attack these ships, 01 attempt- 
ed It preposterously The aimy was landed, and a foiL taken, but 
the undisciplined soldieis, finding stoic of wine, could not he ic- 
sUained fiom the utmost excesses. Faithcr stay appealing funtLss, 
they weie rc-embai ked , and the llect put to sea with an intcntKin of 
inteiceptmg the Spanish galleons But the plague having sci/cd the 
seamen and soldieis, they wcic obli-i^ed (Movem.} to abandon all hopes 
of this pi i/e, and icluin to England. Loud complaints weie made 
against the couit foi cnluistmg so impoitanl a command to a man 
like Cecil, whom, though ho possessed gieat experience, the people^ 
judging by the event, esteemed ol slcndci capacity (hranklyn, p 113, 
Rushwoith, vol 1 p, 196). 

Chailcs, having failed of so iich a pii/c, was obliged again to have 
recourse to a pailiament 1 hough the ill success of his enterpiises 
dimiinshed his authouty, and showed evciy day moie plainly the in> 
prudence of the Spanish wai , though the increase of his necessities, 
rendeied him moie dependent, and more exposed to the encroach- 

I Rush , vol 1 , p a8i * i Cai T , cap i . Journ , 21 June, 1625 

8 The ph£?uc was re \lly so violent, that it had Ixen moved in the house, at the beginning 
of the stssu)n,to petition the kimj to adjoiuu them fomn , 21 June, 1625 Soxtwas'am- 
U) enter upon tijnt.v.inces, even it tht.rc hul been any 'Ihe only business of the par- 
liament was to give supply, whxh was so much wanted by the king, in order to carry on the 
wai in which they had em;a^'ed him. 
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meats of the commons , he was resolved to try once more that regular 
and constitutional expedient for supply Perhaps, too, a little political 
art, which at that tirrte he practised, was much tiusted to He had 
named four popular leadeis, shciitfs of counties, Sir Edwaid Coke, 
Sir Robeit Philips, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and Sii Francis Seymour ; 
and, though the questionhad been formeilymuch contested,^ he thought 
that he had by that means incapacitated them fioin being elected mem- 
bers Butins intention being so evident, lather put the commons more 
upon their guard Enow of patiiots still lemained to keep up theill- 
bumour of the house , and men needed but little instruction or ihe- 
toric to recommend to them piactices which inci eased their own im- 
portance and consideration. The weakness of the court also could 
not moie evidently appeal, than by its being reduced to use so 
ineffectual an expedient, in older to obtain an influence ovei the 
house of commons 

The views, theiefoi^, of the last parliament weie (Feb. 6 , A D 1626) 
immediately adopted, as if the same men had been every wheie elected, 
and no time had intervened since then meeting When the king laid 
before the house his necessities, and asked foi supply, they imme- 
diately voted him thice subsidies and thiec fifteenths; and though 
they afteiwaids added one subsidy moie, the sum was little piopoi- 
tioned to the gieatncss of the occasion, and ill fitted to pi^omotc those 
views of success and gloiy, /bi which the young piince, in his fust 
onterpuse, so aiclently longed But this ciicumstance was not the 
most disagroipable one The supply was only voted b> the commons 
The passing of that vote into a law was icseived till the end of the 
session (Jouin,, Mai 27, 1626) A condition vas thcicfoic imade, m a 
veiy undisguised mannci, with then soveieign Undci coloiii of re- 
dressing grievances, which, duung his shmt icign, could not be very 
numcious, they weic to pioci'cd m icgulating and contiolling every 
pait of government which displeased them and if the king cither cut 
them short m this undei taking, 01 icfuscd compliance with their 
demands, he must not expect any supply from the commons Great 
dissatisfaction was expiesscd by Chailcs at a ticatment which he 
deemed so harsh and imdutiful (Fail. Hist , vol vi , p, 449 ; Rush worth, 
vol 1 , p 224) But hi& uigent necessities obliged him to submit ; and 
he waited with patience, obsciving to what side they would tuin 
themselves 

The Duke of Buckingham, foimcily obnoxious to the public, became 
every day moic unpopulai by the symptoms which apjieaiod both of 
his want of tempci and piudencc, and of the unoonti oiled ascendant 
which he had acqmicd ovci his mastci * Two violent attmks he was 
obliged this session to sustain, one fiom the Eail of Bustol, anothcr 
fiom the House of Commons 

As long as James lived, Bustol, secure of the concealed favour of 

IS 'ilvviys express cHuse m the wut of summons, that no shonff shall he chosen , 
out the contriry piactice Ind often pictulcd D’Ewes, p 3S Yet still fiicit doubts woie 
winter tuned on this he td Joiirn , 9 A,pril x6i j. 

Jhs credit with the king had giviu him such influence, that he Ind no less than twenty 
“i^^d Jiim tins ptili uncut hy so nnny peers , which oeeisioiK d a tote*, th it no j)e<*r 
shmikl hive aouve two pioucs Ihc Eaxl ot i eiecster m 1583 hid ouee tea pioxua. 
L) Ewes, p J14 
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that monaich, had expressed all duty and obedience, in expectation 
that an oppoitumty would offci of reinstating himsolt in his foimer 
Cl edit and authoiity. Even after Chajles's <tcccssion, he despaned 
not He submitted to the kmg^s commands of lemainmg at his 
countiy-scat, and of absenting himself fiom ])ai haniciit Many tiials 
he made to regain the good opinion of his mastei , but finding them 
all fruitless, and observing Charles to be entuoly governed by Buck- 
ingham, his implacable enemy, he resolved no longer to keep any 
measures with the couit A new spirit he saw, and a new power 
arising in the nation ; and to these he was determined for the future 
to trust for his sccuiity and piotection 

When the parliament was summoned, Charles, by a stietch of pie- 
rogative, had given oidcis that no wiit, as is customary, should be 
sent to Bustol (Rushworth, vol 1, p 236) That nobleman applied to 
the House of Loids by petition , and ciaved their good oHiccs with the 
king for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the icalm His writ 
was sent him, but accompanied with a Icttei fiom the loid keepci, 
Coventry, commanding him, in the king’s name, to absent himself 
fiom parliament This Icttci Bustol conveyed to the loids, and asked 
advice how to pioceed in so (lelic<itc a sitimtion (Ibid , vol 1 , p 237, 
Kianklyn, p. 120, etc ). The king’s piohibition was withdiawn, and 
Bustol tooli his scat Piovokecl at these lepcatcd instances of vigoui, 
which the couit denominated contumacy, Chailes oideicd lus attorney- 
general to enter an accusation of high tieason against him By way 
of lecnmiimlion, Bristol accused Buckingliain of high iieason Both 
the call’s defence of himself and accusation of the duke icmam,^ 
and together with some ougmal Icttcis still extant, contain the fullest 
and most authentic account of all the negotiations with the House of 
Austua, Fiom the wholes the great impiudcnce of the duke evidently 
appeals, and the sway of his ungovcinablc passions, but it would be 
difhcult to collect thence any action, which in the eye of the law 
could be deemed a cume, much less could subject him to the penalty 
of treason, 

The impeachment of the commons was still less dangcious to the 
duke, wcie it estimated by the standaul ot law and oqiut> The 
house, after having voted upon some qucMies ol Di Tumci’s, ‘that 
■‘common fame was a su I fu lent giound of accusation by the com- 
‘ mons’ (Rushwoitb, vol i , p 217 ; Whitlockc,p. 5), pioceeded to fianie 
regular articles against Buckingham They accused him ot having 
united many offices in his pcison, of having bought two of them, 6f 
neglecting to guaid the so, is, insomuch that many mcich int-ships had 
fallen mto the hands of the enemy; of dchvoiing ships to the Ficnch 
king, in ordci to seive against the Huguenots, of being employed m 
the sale of honoms and offrees, of accepting extensive giants from 
the crown; of piocunng many titles of honour for his kindred, and 
of administering physic to the late king without acquainting his phy- 
sicians. All these articles appear, from compai mg the accusation and 
reply to be either fnvolous, 01 false, or both ^ The only charge which 
could be regal ded as impoitant was, that he had extorted a sum of 

I Rushwoith, vol 1 , pp, 056, a63, 363, etc , Franklyn, p 123, etc 

• Kubhworth, vol, i , pp, 306, etc , 375, etc , Jouui,, 23 JVUr'-k 
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10,000/ from fhe East-India company, and that he had confiscated 
some goods belonging to French mei chants, on pietence of their being 
the property of Spantsh The impeachment never came to a full 
detetmination , so that it is difficult foi us to give a decisive opinion 
with regard to these ai tides but it must be confessed, that the duke’s 
answer m these pai ticulars, as m all the rest, is so clear and satis- 
factory, that It IS impossible to lefuse our assent to it (Whitlocke, p 7). 
His faults and blemishes weie in many respects veiy great, but lapa- 
city and avarice were vices with which he was entirely unacquainted 
It IS remarkable, that the commons, though so much at a loss to 
find articles of chaige against Buckingham, never adopted Biistol’s 
accusation, or impeached the duke for his conduct in the Spanish 
tieaty, the most blameable circumstance m his whole life He had 
reason to believe the Spaniards sincere 111 their professions , yet, in 
order to gratify his private passions, he had huiiied his mastei and his 
country into a war pernicious to the interests of both But so iivcted, 
throughout the nation, weie the piejudices with regaid to Spanish 
deceit and falsehood, that veiy few of the commons seem as yet to 
have been convinced that they had been seduced by Huckingluini's 
nariative a ccitain pi oof that a discoveiy of this natuie was not, as 
is imagined by seveial histoiians, the cause of so sudden and sui- 
piising a vaiiation in the measuies ot the pailiament ^ 

While the commons weie thus waimly engaged against Buckingliam, 
the king seemed desuous of embiacing cver> oppoitunity b> which he 
could cxpiess^a contempt and clisiegaid foi them No one vv.is ^it that 
time sufficiently sensible of the gieat weight winch the commons 

1 By 1 speech of Simon D'Ea'cs, m the Urst yc, u of Uic lonq: piilnimiit il lUaily 
appeirsjtlnt the nation mvoi Incl, even to tint time, ho u ujfhtly mfoin)t.tl com miunij the 
transactions fit the Sjimiih ne^iutiitum cUid still bchtvul thctouitot M uhid to Invt heu* 
altogether msmccic in then pioftssums Wlnt xcison, upon tint suppoeUoii, hid tlicy 
blame cithei the jniiue ni llm Ivimtlmn foi tliur tondin t, oi foi tlic nan itive dohveicd to the 
parlnnu’iit ^ J his is \ capital fit t, ind ou^ht to he well ittcnded to D’Mwes’s spt*cc h is m 
Nelson, vol u,p 368 Noauthoioi histori \n of that u»t im niunis the distovuy of Bin k- 
mghani’b inipoaiiiLs is .u lusc. of disgust m the pirhamtut Whitlmke, p i, onl> say^, ih it 
the commons hi.i;an to susiiect, ‘tint it had been spleen m Buckmuhim, not zeal fur pnhhc 
good, ‘ whirli had mdnftul him to bieak the hpinish mitch ’ i tlcai pioof tint Ids 1 il iliood 
was not suspected Wilson, p 780, says, that Buckuigium lost his popiiluity afua Biistol 
arrived, not beuiuse that nohlunin discoveied to thcwoill the fdstlioodot Ins nuiUtve, 
but hecuise he jiiovctl tint Bin kingli im, vlnlc in Siiiin, Ind piofcsscd hiinst 11 a pipist , 
which is filso and which w IS never said by Biistol In dl the delnics which uinam, not 
the least hint is tnpi given, tint any f iKchood was suspected in the u ui itive I sh ill I ullu 1 
add, that even if the puhimnit hul discoveied the Ui-ceit lu Buekingluiu's ninuivt ihi 
ought not to hi\e alteied then politic d raeisiucs, 01 niuh them lefiise supply to the kiii * 

1 hey h id supiioscU it pi irtie ihlo to vviust the l\d uui Ue by aims lnmi the lunist ol \usUia , 
they had represented it is piudent to cNpend the blood uid tieisuK ol the n ilion to siu li an 
enteipuse they hid helievud tint the king of Spam mver Juid ui> simeu uUi iitioii ol u 
stoimg that puneipality It is ccUimthat he had not now ,1113 sm li intention , oul thou ,li 
there was re iscn to suspert, th it this illei iLion in his views h id pioett tied lioin thi ill i on 
duet of Buekinuilnm, pist eriois i ould not be letneved , and the n ttioii w.is umloubtt tllv 
in the ■simo siuntion, which the piiliimtnt had evei supposed, win n they so min h h ii i*- n <1 
iheir soveienpi, by iheir inipiueiu, impoiumate, and oven undutiful solicit itions To wlm li 
we nii\ add, tint Clnrles himsilf was Celt uuly Ueeeued by Buelvinulnm, win n lie coiro- 
hoiated his f.vvouiile’s nm itive by his testimony P uty lusLouans ue soinewh it im onsisti nt 
Ml their lepreseutitioiisuf these ti msietions, they repiesent the Sjiiniuds \stol illv uisuueie, 
that they nny ropnneh Junes with eiediility m being so long deceived liy tlum, tiny 
itjiresent them as sincere, tint thej nny lepioai h the king the iitmte, lud tin tlukt , with 
filsehuod in their nan itive to the pirh inieiit Ihc truth is, they weie insini eu* it Inst , init 
the u asons, proeeediiut fioni humiy, weie not suspn li d hv j unes, mUvvni it Intovei- 
conn 'Jin vliM une sineeie, hut the* punci , deceived by the many unavmd dde < iuse>of 
del ly, b( In v < d tint they were still doeeiving him 
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bore in the balance of the constitution. The Ipstoiy of Lngland had 
never hitherto alfoidccl one instance, wheie any i;icat moicmcnt or 
revolution Iiacl ])rooccded fiom the lowci house And as then zank, 
both conskicted in a l)ody and as inclividu.ils, uas but the second in 
the kingdom; nothing less than fatal exiienence could engage the 
English pnnees to pay a due i*egaid to the inclinations of that foimid- 
able assembly. 

The Earl of Suffolk, Chancellor of the Univeisity of Cambudge, 
"dying about this time, Buckingham, though lying under impeachment, 
was yet, by means of court-interest, chosen m his place The com- 
mons resented and loudly complained of this atfiont, and the moie to 
eniage them, the king himself wrote a Icttei to the university, ex- 
tolling the duke, and giving them thanks foi his election (Rushworth, 
vol h, p 371) 

The lord keepci, in the king’s name, expiessly commanded the 
house not to mcdclle with his munistci and servant, Buckingham, and 
oidered them to finish, ui a few days, the bill winch llicy had begun 
foi the subsidies, and to m<ikc some addition to them, othciwise they 
must not expect to sit any longer (Pail llint,\ol m,]) 44.4) And 
though tliMc harsh commands were cndeavouied to be explained 
and mollified a few clays after by a speech of Buckingham’s,^ they 
tailed not to leave a disagiceable impicssion behind them 

Besides a moie stately style, which Chailes in geneial affected to 
this parliament than to the last, he went so fai, m a^iessagc, as to 
threaten the commons, that if they did not lunush him with supplies, 
he should be obliged to try ‘new counsels’ This language was 
sufficiently clear ; yet, lest any ambiguity should remain, Sir Dudley 
Cailcton, vice-chambcilam, took caie to cvplam it ‘ I piay you con- 
‘ sidci,’ said he, ‘ what these new counsels aic 01 may be I fear to 
‘declare those that I conceive. In all Clinstian kingdoms, you know 
‘that paihaments wcic m use anciently, by which those kingdoms were 
‘governed m the most floiiushing manner, until the momuchs began to 
‘know their own strength, and seeing the tuibulcnt spuit of their 
‘ parliaments, at length they, by little and little, began to stand on 
‘then pierogatives, and at last ovcithicw the paihaments thioughout 

‘ Christendom, except hcic only with us Let us be caicful, then, to 

‘preserve the king’s good opinion of paihaments, which bimgeth such 
‘ happiness to this nation, and makes us envied of all others, while 
‘ theie IS this sweetness between his majesty and the commons, lest 
‘ wc lose the repute of a fice ])cople by our tuibulcncy in parliament' 
(Rushworth, vol i , p. 359, VVhitlocke, p. 6) These impiudent sug- 
gestions rather gave warning than stiuck tenor A precaiious liberty, 
the commons thought, which was to be piescrvcd by unlimited com- 
plaisance, was no libeity at all And it was necessaiy, while yet m ^ 
then power, to sccuie the constitution by such invincible bariiers, that 
no king or ministei should ever for the futuie dare to speak such a 
language to any pailiament, or even entcitam such a projeef against 
them 

Two membcis of the house, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Elliott, 
who had been employed as managers of the impeachment against the 
1 Id ibid., p 4SX , Rushworth, vol i , p. a^s , FranUyn, p 118 
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duke, were thrown into jpiison (Rushworth, vol 1 , p, 356) The com- 
nicms immediately declaied that they would pioceed no faither upon 
business till they had satisfaction in then piivileges Charles alleged, 
as the reason of this measure, certain seditious expressions, which, he 
said, had, m their accusation of the duke, dropped fiom these mem- 
bers, Upon inquii>, it appeared that no such expressions had been 
used (Id , Ibid , pp 358, 361 ; Franklyn, p rSo) The members were 
released, and the king reaped no other benefit from this attempt than 
to exasperate the house still farther, and to show some degree of 
precipitancy and indiscietion 

Moved by this example, the house of peers were roused from their 
inactivity; and claimed libeity foi the Eail of Aiundel, who had been 
lately confined m the Tower Aftei many fruitless evasions, the king, 
though somewhat ungiacefully, was at last obliged to comply (Rush- 
worth, vol 1., pp 363, 364, etc , Fianklyn, p, i8r) And in this incident 
It sufficiently appeared that the lords, how little soever inclined to 
popular couiscs, wcie not wanting in a just sense of their own dignity 

The ill hunioui of the commons, thus wantonly nutated by the couit, 
and finding no giatification in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, 
sought othei objects, on which it might txeit itself The nevci -failing 
cry of popeiy heie scived them instead They again claimCtl the exe- 
cution of the penal laws against catholics, and they picsented to the 
king a list of persons entiusted with offices, most of them insignificant, 
who were eith^ convicted or suspected lecusants (Fianklin, p 195, 
Rushwoith). In this paiticuLu they had, peihaps, some leason to 
blame the king’s conduct He had piomiscd to the last House ot 
Commons a ledress of this icligious giicvance : but ho uas apt, in imi- 
tation of his fatliei, to imagine that the pailiamcnt, when they failed of 
supplying his necessities, had, on then pait, fiecd him fiom the obli- 
gation of a strict perfoimancc A new odium, likewise, by these 
leprescntations, was attempted to be tin own upon Buckingham 1 1 is 
mother, who had great influence over him, was a piofcssed catholic, 
his wife was not free fiom suspicion, and the indulgence given to 
catholics was of com sc supposed to pioceed cntucly fiom his ci edit 
and authority. So violent was the bigotiy of the limes, that it was 
thought a sufficient icason foi disqualifying any one fiom holding an 
office, that his wife, or lelations, 01 companions, wcie papists, though 
he himself was a confoimist (List in Fxanklm and Rushwoith) 

It IS remaikable that peisecution was heic chiefiy pushed on by lay- 
men; and that the church was willing to Imve gi anted moielibeitv 
than would be allowed by the commons The icconcihng dot tiiiu s 
likewise of Montague failed not anew to meet witli sevcie censuio 
fiom that zealous assembly (Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 209) 

The next attack made by the commons, had it pi evaded, would have 
pioved decisive. They weie prepaung a lemonstiance against tlie 
levying of tonnage and poundage without consent of pailiamenl. 'i’his 
article, togcthei with the new impositions laid on meicbandisc liy 
James, constituted near half of the ciown icvcnucs, and by depuving 
the king of these lesouiccs, thev w'oukl ha\e 1 educed him to total 
subjection and dependence While they i clamed such a jiledge, 
sidcs the oply aheady piomiscd, they weic suie that nothing could 
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be refused them. Though, after canvassing the matter ncai three 
months, they found themselves utteily incapable of fixing any legal 
crime upon the duke, they icgardcd him as an unable, and peihaps a 
dangeious minister, and they intended to piesent a petition, which 
would then have been equivalent to a command, for removing him 
fiom his majesty’s person and conncils (Rushworth, vol 1, p 400; 
Fianklyn, p* 199) 

The king was alarmed at the yoke which he saw prepared foi him. 
Buckingham’s sole guilt, he thought, was the being his friend and 
favourite (Franklyn, p. 178) All the other complaints against him 
were mere pretences A little before he was the idol of the people. 
No new ciime had since been discovered After the most diligent 
inquiry, piompted by the gieatest malice, the smallest appearance of 
guilt could not be fixed upon him What idea, he asked, must all 
mankind entertain of his honoui, should he sacrifice his innocent 
friend to pecuniaiy considerations ^ What faither authoiity should he 
ictain ill the nation, wcie he capable, in the beginning of his leign, to 
give, in so signal an instance, such mattci of tiiumph to his enemies, 
and discouiagcment to his adhcients To*day, the commons pieLcnd 
to wiest his minister fiom him To-mouow they will attack some 
branch of hi^prcrogativc By tlicii rcmonsliances, and promises, and 
protestations, they had engaged the crown in a wai. As soon as they 
saw a reticat impossible, without waiting foi new incidents, without 
covering themselves with new pictcnccs, they immediately deserted 
him, and refused him all reasonable supply. It was evident that they 
desired nothing so much as to sec him plunged in incxtu cable diffi- 
culties, of which they intended to take advantage To such deep 
perfidy, to such unbounded usuipations, it was necessary to oppose 
a proper fumness and lesolution All encroachments on ^ supreme 
powei could only be resisted successfully on the fiist attempt The 
sovcicign authoiity was, with some difficulty, reduced fiom its ancient 
and legal height , but when once pushed downwaids, it soon became 
contemptible, and would easily, by the continuance of the same effoit, 
now encouiaged by success, be earned to the lo\\cst exticmity 

Piompted by these pLiusiblc motives, Chailcs was determined 
immediately to dissolve the pailiament When this resolution was- 
know'll, the house of pccis, whose compliant bchavioui on titled them 
to some authoiity with him, endeavoured to intcipose (Rushworth, 
vol 1 , p. 398) ; and they petitioned him that he would allow the par- 
liament to sit some tunc longei ^Not 4 moment longer/ cued the 
king hastily (Sandei son’s Life of Charles I , p. 58); and he soon after 
ended the session by a dissolution. 

As this measure was foieseen, the commons took care to finish and 
dispeise their renionstiance, which they intended as a justification of 
their conduct to the people The king likewise, on his part (June 15), 
published a declaiation, in which he gave the reasons of his disagree- 
ment with the parliament, and of then sudden dissolution, before they 
had time to conclude any one act (Fianklyn, p 203, etc., Pari Hist, 
vol VII, p 300) These papeis furnished the partisans on both sides 
with ample matter of apology or of lecnmmation. But all impartial 
men judged, *that the commons, though they had not as yet violated 
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any law, yet, by their unpliableness and independence, were insen- 
*sibly changing, perha'ps imptovmg, the spirit and genius, while they 
^preserved the forms of the constitution, and that the king was acting 
^altogether without any plan; running on in a load surrounded on all 
* sides with the most dangerous precipices, and concerting no proper 
' measures, either for submitting to the obstinacy of the commons, or 
^ for subduing it ’ 

After a breach with the parliament, which seemed so difScult to 
repair, the only rational counsel which Charles could pursue was 
immediately to conclude a peace with Spam, and to render himself, as 
far as possible, independent of his people, who discovered so little 
inclination to support him, or rather who seem to have formed a deter- 
mined resolution to abri%e his authonty Nothing could be more 
easy in the execution than this measure, nor moie agreeable to his 
own and to national inteiest But besides the treaties and engage- 
ments which he had entered into with Holland and Denmaik, the 
kmg*s thoughts were at this time aveise to pacific counsels Theie 
are two circumstances in Chailes's character, seemingly incompatible, 
which attended him during the whole couise of his leign, and wcie in 
part the cause of his misfortunes he was vciy steady and even obsti- 
nate in his purpose, and he was easily governed, by loason of his 
facility, and of his deference to men much mfeiioi to himself both in 
morals and understanding His gieat ends he infle\ibly maintained , 
but the mean^ of attaining them he leadily leccived fiom his ministcis 
and favourites, though not always foitunate in his choice The violent, 
impetuous Buckingham, inflamed with a dcsiic of levcngc foi mjuiies 
which he himself had committed, and animated with a love of glory 
which he had not talents to meiit, had a# this tunc, notwithstanding 
his piofuse licentious life, acquiicd an invincible ascendant ovci the 
virtuous and gentle tempei of the king. 

The * new counsels,' which Chailcs had mentioned to the parliament, 
were now to be tried, in oider to supply his necessities. Had he pos- 
sessed any military foice on which he could lely, it is not impiobablc 
that he had at once taken olf the mask, and governed without any 
legard to parliamentaiy puvilcges, so high an idea had he icccived of 
kingly preiogative, and so contemptible a notion of the lights of those 
popular assemblies, fiom which, he vciy natmally thought, he had met 
with such ill usage But his aimy w^as new levied, ill paid, and woisc 
disciplined, nowise supenor to the militia, who wcie much moie 
numerous, and who weie in a great measuic undei the influence of 
the countiy gentlemen It behoved him, thcicfoic, to piocccd cau- 
tiously, and to covet his cntci puses unclei the pietcnco of ancient 
piecedents, which, consideiing the gicat authouty commonly enjoyed 
by his picdecessois, could not be wanting to liim 

A commission was openly gianted to compound with the catholics 
and agiec for dispensing with the penal laws enacted against them 
(Rushwoith, vol 1, p 413, Whitlocke, p. 7) By this expedient, the 
king both filled his coffeis, and giatified his inclination of giving indul- 
gence to these leligionists , but he could not have employed any bianch 
of piciogative which would have been mote disa«iecable, 01 would have 
appealed moie exceptionable, to his piotestant subjects 
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From the nobility he desired assistance , fiom the city he required 
a loan of 100,000/ The foinicr contiibiitcd slowly, but the latter, 
co\eiing themselves under many pietcnccs and excuses, gave bun at 
last a flat icfusal (Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 415 , Fianklin, p. 206) 

In 01 del to equip a fleet, a distiibution, by ordei of council, was 
made to all the maiitime towns, and each of them was required, with 
the assistance of the adjacent counties, to arm so many* vessels as 
weie appointed them (Rushwoith ut supra) The city of London was 
lated at twenty ships This is the first appeal ance in Charles's reign 
of ship-money a taxation which had once been imposed by Elizabeth, 
but which afterwaids, when earned some steps faithei by Charles, 
created such violent discontents 

Of some, loans were lequiied (Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 416), to others 
the way of benevolence was pioposed , methods suppoited by pre- 
cedent, but always invidious, even in times more submissive and com- 
pliant In the most absolute governments, such expedients would be 
legal ded as iricgulai and unequal 

These counsels foi supply wcie conducted with some moderation, 
till news aiiivcd that a gicat battle was fought (Aug 25) between the 
King of Denmaik and Count Tilly, the impciial goncial, in which the 
foimci was tc^ally defeated Money now, moie than cvei, became 
ncccssaiy, m oidci to repair so gicat a bieach in the alliance, and to 
support a prince who was so neaily allied to Chailes, and who had 
been engaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, solicitations, and 
promises of tht English monarch After some deliberation, an act of 
council was passed, impoiting that, as the urgency of aflans admitted 
not the way of paihamcnt, the most speedy, equal, and convenient 
method of supply was by a gcncial loan from the subject, accoiding as 
cveiy man was assessed m the lolls of the last subsidy That precise 
sum was icquiicd, which each would have paid, had the vote of four 
subsidies passed into a law, but caie was taken to inform the people, 
that the sums exacted wcic not to be called subsidies, but loans (Ibid , 
p 418; Whitlockc, p 8) Had any doubt icmamed, whether forced 
loans, however authoiizcd by precedent, and even by statute, were a 
violation of libcity, and must, by neccssaiy consequence, render all 
parliaments superfluous , this was the piopcr expedient for opening the 
eyes of the whole nation The example of Heniy VlII , who had 
once, m his aibitiaiy icign, piactised a like method of levying a 
regular supply, was gcncially deemed a very msuflicicnt authority 
The comiiiissioners appointed to levy these loans, among other 
articles of secret instruction, were enjoined, ‘ If any shall refuse to 
‘ lend, and shall make delays or excuses, and persist m his obstinacy, 
‘ that they examine him upon oath, whether he has been dealt with to 
‘ deny or refuse to lend, or make an excuse for not lending, who has 
‘ dealt with him, and what speeches or persuasions were used to that 
‘purpose ^ And that they also shall charge every such person, imhis 
‘ majesty's name, upon his allegiance, not to disclose to any one what 
‘his answer was' (Rush worth, vol i,p 419, Franklyn, p 207) So 
violent an inquisitorial power, so impracticable an attempt at secrecy, 
were the objects of indignation, and even, in some degree, of ridicule 
That religious prejudices might support civil authority, sermons 
VOL III, 10 
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were preached by Sibthorpe and Manwanng, m favour of the geneml 
loan , and the court mdustnously spread them over the kingdom. 
Passive obedience was there recommended in its full extent, the whole 
authoiity of the state was lepiescnted as belonging to the king alone, 
and all limitations of law and a constitution weie rejected as seditious 
and impious (Rush worth, vol i , p 422, Franklyn, p. 20S) So openly 
twas this doctrine espoused by the com t, that Archbishop Abbot, a 
popular and virtuous prelate, was, because he refused to license Sib- 
thorpe’s sermon, suspended* from the cxeicise of his office, banished 
from London, and confined to one of his country-seats (Rush worth, 
vol i,p 431). Abbot’s principles of liberty, and his opposition to ^ 
Buckingham, had always rendered him very ungracious at court, 
and had acquired him the character of a puritan For it is 
remaikable, that this party made the privileges of the nation as 
much a part of their religion, as the church party did the prciogatives 
of the crown , and nothing tended farther to recommend among the 
people, who always take opinions in the lump, the whole system and 
all the principles of the formei sect The king soon found, by fatal 
experience, that this engine of religion, which, with so little necessity, 
was inttoduced into politics, falling imdci more foitunatc management, 
was played with the most teriible success against him. 0 

While the king, instigated by angei and necessity, thus employed 
the whole extent of his prciogathe, the spiiit of the people wus far 
from bemg'subdued Thioughout England, many lefuscd these loans ; 
some weie even active in encouiaging their neighboms to insist upon 
then common lights and piivilegcs By wan ant of the council, these 
weie tin own into pnsqn (Rushwoith, vol. i , p 429; Fianklyn, p. 210). 
Most of them with patience submitted to contmomciit, or applied by 
petition to the king, who commonly released them Five gentlemen 
alone, Su Thomas Daincl, Sii John Coibet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John^ 
Hevcningham, and Su Edward Hambden, had spuit enough at their 
own hazaicl and expense to defend the public libeitics, and to demand 
releasement, not as a favoui fiom the court, but as their clue by the laws 
of their country ^ No paiticular cause was assigned of their commit- 
ment. The special command alone of the king and council was 
pleaded. And it was asserted that, by law, this was not sufficient 
icason foi lefusmg bail or leleascment to the pnsoneis. 

This question was (November) biought to a solemn tual before 
the king’s bench , and the whole kingdom was attentive to the issue 
of a cause which was of much gi eater consequence than the 
event of many battles 

By the debates on this subject it appeared, beyond contio vet sy, to 
the nation, that their ancestois had been so jealous of pcisonal liberty, 
as to sccuie it against arbitiary powei to the crown, ]}y six^ several 
statutes, and by an aiticle (chap 29) of the gicat chartci itselt, the 
most sacied foundation of the laws and constitution But the kings 
of England, who had not been able to prevent the enacting of these 
laws, had sufficient authoiity, when the tide of hbcity was spent, to 
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obstiuct their regular execution; and they deemed it superfluous to 
attempt the foimal repeal of statutes which they found so many ex- 
pedients and pictences to^elude. Turbulent and seditious times 
frequently occuried, when the safety of the people absolutely requiied 
the confinement of factious leadeis , and by the genius of the old con- 
stitution, the piince, of himself, was accustomed to assume eveiy 
blanch of preiogative, which was found necessary for the preservation 
of public peace and of his own authority. Expediency, at other 
times, would cover itself under the appearance of necessity , and m - 
proportion as precedents multiplied, the will alone of the sovereign 
was sufficient to supply the place of expediency, of which he con- 
stituted himself the sole judge In an age and nation where the power 
of a turbulent nobility prevailed, and where the king had no settled 
militdiy foice, the only means that could maintain public peace, was 
the exeition of such prompt and discretionary poweis in the ciown, 

' and the public itself had become so sensible of the necessity, that 
those ancient laws in favour of pcisonal liberty, while often violated, 
had novel been challenged, 01 icvivcd, during the couise of near three 
centuues Though icbclhous subjects had fieqiicntly, m the open 
field, resisted the king^s authoiity, no person had been found so bold, 
while confined and at mercy, as to set himself in opposition to regal 
power, and to claim the piotection of the constitution, against the will 
of the soveieign. It was not till this age, when the spmt^of liberty 
was universally diffused, when the pnnciplcsof government weie nearly 
reduced to a system, when the tempers of men, more civilized, seemed 
less to requue those violent exertions of pfeiogative, that these five 
gentlemen above mentioned, by a noble effoit, ventured, in this national 
cause, to bring the question to a final determination And the king 
was astonished to observe that a power exeiciscd by his piedeoessors 
almost without mtenuption, was found upon trial to be directly oppo- 
site to the cleaiest laws, and suppoi ted by few undoubted precedents 
in courts of judicature. These had scaicely, in any instance, refused 
bail upon commitments by S])ecial command to the king, because the 
persons committed had seldom or never dared to demand it, — at least, 
to insist on their demand. 

Sir Randolf Crew, chief justice, had been (a d 1627) displaced, as 
unfit for the purposes of the couit . Sir Nicholas Hyde, esteemed more 
obsequious, had obtained that high office , yet the judges, by his dxrec- 
tibn^ went no faither than to lemand the gentlemen to prison, and 
refuse the bail which was offcicd (Rush worth, vol u, p. 462) athe, 
the attorney-general, insisted, that the couit, in imitation of the judges 
in the 34th of Elizabeth (State Tiials, vol. vii , p 147), should enter a 

f eneral judgment that no bail could be granted, upon a commitment 
y the king or council (State Trials, ibid , p. 161). But the judges 
wisely declined complying The nation, they saw, was already to the 
last degree exasperated In the present disposition of men's mmds, 
universal complaints prevailed, as if the kingdom were reduced to 
slavery And the most invidious pierogative of the crown, it was said, 

— that of imprisoning the subject, — is here openly and solemnly, and in 
numerous instances, exercised for the most invidious purpose, in order 
to extort loans, or lathcr subsidies; without consent of parliament. 

10 ^ 
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But this was not <he only hardship of which the nation then thought 
they had reason to complain. The army which had made the fruitless 
expedition to Cadiz was dispersed throughout the kingdom ; and 
money was levied upon the counties for the payment of their quaiters 
(Rush worth, vol 1 , p 419) 

The soldiers were billeted upon private houses, contrary to custom^ 
which required that, m all oidmary cases, they should be quartered in 
inns and public houses (Ibid ) 

Those who had refused or delayed the loan, were sure to be loaded 
with a great number of these dangerous and disorderly guests 

Many, too, of low condition, who had shown a lefiactory disposition^ 
were pressed into the seivice, and enlisted m the fleet or army (Ibid , 
p. 422). Sir Peter Hayman, fot the same leason, was despatched on 
an eirand to the Palatinate (Ibid, p. 431) Glanville, an eminent 
lawyer, had been obliged, during the foimer interval of parliament, to 
accept of an office m the navy (Pari Hist , vol vii , p 310) 

The soldiers, ill paid and undisciplined, committed many ciimcs 
and outiages, and much increased the public discontents. To prevent 
these disorders, martial law, so requisite to the support of discipline, 
was exercised upon the soldicis By a contiadiction, which is naiutal 
when the people are exasperated, though the outiages uf the aimy weic 
complained of, the remedy was thought still moie intoleiable (Rush- 
worth, vol 1 , p 419, Whitlocke, p 7). Though the expediency, if we 
are not rather to say the necessity, of maitial law, had foimcily been 
deemed of itself a sufficient giound foi establishing it, men now 
become more jealous of libcity, and moie icfincd icasoncis in ques- 
tions of goveinment, icgaided as illegal and aibitiaiy, every cxeicisc 
of authority which "was not suppoited by cxpiess statute or imintci- 
rupted pieccdcnt 

It may safely be affiimcd that, except a few couiticis or ecclesiastics 
all men were displeased with this high exertion of pierogativc, ancl 
this new spirit of admmistiation. Though ancient picccdcnts weu" 
pleaded m favour of the king’s measures, a considerable dirfcience,. 
upon comparison, was observed between the cases Acts of power, 
however iriegular, might casually, and at intcivals, be exercised by a 
prince, for the sake of despatch or expediency, and yet libcity still 
subsist, in some tolerable dcgicc,undci Ins administration But wheic 
all these weie leduccd into a system, wcie exerted without intcuuption, 
were studiously sought foi, in oider to supply the place of laws, and 
subdue the refractory spiiit of the nation, it was ncccssaiy to find some 
speedy remedy, 01 finally to abandon all hopes of pieseiving the ficc- 
dom of the constitution Noi did moderate men esteem the pi evoca- 
tion which the king had leceivcd, though gi eat, sufficient to warrant all 
these violent measures. The commons, as yet, had nowise invaded his 
authority, they had only exciciscd, as best pleased them, their own 
piivileges. Was he justifiable, because fiom one house of pailianicnt 
he had met with haish and unkind ticatmcnt, to make, m revenge, an 
invasion on the rights and libeities of the whole nation? 

But gicatwasat this time the surpnse of all men, when Chailos, 
baffled m eveiy attempt against the Ausiiian dominions, embioilctl 
with his own subjects, unsux^pliod with any lioasuic but what he extorted 
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l)y the most invidious and most dancjcrous measures , as if the half of 
Euiope, now his enemy, wcie not sufficient foi the*c\crcisc of military 
» prowess, wantonly att.ickcd France, the othei gicat kingdom in his 
neighbouihood, and engaged at once in wai against these two powers, 
whose inteiests were hitheito deemed so incompatible, that they could 
nevci, It was thought, agree eithei in the same friendships oi enmities 
All authentic memoirs, botii foieign and domestic, ascribe to Bucking- 
ham's counsels this war with Fiance, and repicsent him as actuated 
by motives, which would appeal inci edible, were we not acquainted 
with the violence and temerity of his character 

The three great monarchies of Euiope were at this time ruled by 
young princes, Philip, Louis, and Chailes, who were nearly of the same 
age, and who had lesigned the government of themselves, and of their 
kingdoms, to their cieatures and ministers, Olivaicz, Richelieu, and 
Buckingham The people, whom the modciate tempei 01 nai 1 0 w genius 
of then piinces would have allowed to lemain foi cvci m tianquillity, 
weie stiongly agitated by the emulation and jealousy of the ministers 
Above all, the toweimg spiiit of Richelieu, incapable of rest, piomised 
an active age, and gave indications of gieat 1 evolutions thioughout all 
Euiope 

This man h^j^l no soonci, by suppleness and intiiguc, gotten posses- 
sion of the leins of government, than he foimed, at once, thicc mighty 
projects* to subdue the tuibulent spiiits of the gieat, to reduce the 
rebellious Huguenots, and to ciub the cnci caching powci ofi^hc House 
of Austria. Undaunted and implacable, prudent and active, he braved 
all the opposition of the Fiench princes and nobles m the piosecution 
of his vengeance, he discoveied and dissipated all then secret cabals 
and conspiiacies His sovcieign himself he held in subjection, while 
he exalted the thione The people while they lost then liberties, ac- 
quiicd, by means of his administiation, learning, older, discipline, and 
renown That confused and inacciuatc genius of government, of which 
France partook in common with othei Etiiopcan kingdoms, he changed 
into a simple monaichy, at the veiy time when the incapacity of 
Buckingham encouiagcd the fiee spiiit of the commons to establish m 
England a regular system of liberty 

However unequal the compaiison between these mimsteis, Buckmg- 
liam had entci tamed a mighty jealousy against Richelieu, a jealousy 
not founded on rival ship of power and politics, but of love and gal- 
Jantiy, where the duke was as much supeiior to the caidinal, as he 
•was inferior in every othei particulai 

At the time when Charles married by proxy the Pnneess Henrietta, 
the Duke of Buckingham had been sent to France, in ordei to grace 
the nuptials, and conduct the new queen into England The eyes of 
the French court weic directed by curiosity towards that man who had 
enjoyed the unlimited favour of two successive monarchs, and who, 
from a private station, had mounted, in the eaihest youth,, to the abso- 
lute government of three kingdoms The beauty of his person, the 
gracefulness of his air, the splendor of his equipage, his fine taste 'm 
•dress, festivals, and caiousals, coi responded to the piepossessions 
•entei tamed in his favour, the affability of his behaviour, the gaiety of 
Ills manners, the magnificence of his expense, increased still farther 
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the general admiration which was paid him. All business being already 
concerted, the time*was entiiely spent in mirth and entertainments; 
and, during those splendid scenes, among that gay people, the duke 
found himself in a situation whcie he was peifcctly qualified to excel 
(Clarendon, vol. 1 , p 38) But his gieat success at Pans proved as 
fatal as his former failure at Madiid Encouiaged by the smiles of the 
court, he dated to carry his ambitious addresses to the queen herself ; 
and he failed not to make impression on a heart not indisposed to the 
tender passions. That attachment, at least, of the mind, which appears 
so delicious, and is so dangerous, seems to have been encouraged by 
the princess , and the duke presumed so far on her good graces, that, 
after his departure, he secretly returned upon some pretence, and, pay- 
ing a visit to the queen, was dismissed with a reproof which savouied 
more of kindness than of anger (Mem de Mad de Motteville) 

Information of this correspondence was soon carried to Richelieu. 
The vigilance of that minister was heie farthei loused by jealousy. 
He, too, either from vanity or politics, had ventured to pay his addi esses 
to the queen But a priest, past middle age, of a severe character, and 
occupied in the most extensive plans of ambition or vengeance, was 
but an unequal match in that contest, foi a young com tier, entirely 
disposed to gaiety and gallantly The caidinal’s ^lisappointment 
strongly inclined him to counteiwork the amoious piojects of his rival. 
When the duke was making pieparations foi a now embassy to Pans, 
a messagq.,was sent him fiom Lewis, that he must not think of such a 
journey In a romantic passion, he swoic ‘That he would see the 
‘ queen, m spite of all the power of Fiance,’ and, fiom that moment, 
he determined to engage England in a wai with that kingdom 
(Clarendon, vol i , p 38) 

He first took advantage of some quart els, excited by the Queen of 
England’s attendants, and he peisuaded Chailcs to dismiss at once all' 
her French servants, contrary to the articles of the mairiagc treaty 
(Rushwoith, vol. 1., pp 433, 424). He encouraged the English ships 
of war and privateers to seize vessels belonging to French merchants ; 
and tkese he forthwith condemned as prizes, by a sentence of, the court 
of admiralty. But fi;nding that all these injuries produced only remon- 
strances and embassies, or at most repiisals, on the part of Fiance, he 
resolved to second the intrigues of the Duke of Soubizc, and to 
undertake at once a military expedition against that kingdom 

Soubize, who, with his brothci, the Duke of Rohan, was the leader 
of the Huguenot faction, was at that time in London, and stiongly 
solicited Charles to embiace the protection of these disticsscd re- 
ligionists. He represented that, after the inhabitants of Rochelle had 
been repressed by the combined squadions of England and Holland, 
after peace was concluded with the Fiench king, iindci Charles’s 
mediation, the ambitious cardinal was still meditating the dcstiuction 
of the Huguenots, that prepaiations weie silently making in every 
province of France for the suppression of their religion ; that forts 
were elected m order to bridle Rochelle, the most considerable bul- 
wark of the protestanls; that the refoimed m France cast their eyes 
on Charles as the head of their faith, and considcied him as a pnnee 
engaged by mtcicst, as well as inclination, to support them; that, so 
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long as then paity sulDSistcd, Charles might lely on their attachment 
as much as on that of his o^vn subjects, but if th^ir libeities weie once 
ravished fiom them, the powci of P'rance, ficcd fiom this impediment, 
would soon become foimidablc to England, and to all the ncighbouiing 
nations 

Though Chailcs probably bore but small favour to the Huguenots, 
who so much resembled the puiitans m discipline and worship, in 
religion and politics, he yet allowed himself to be gamed by these 
arguments, enforced by the solicitations of Buckingham. A fleet of a 
hundred sail, and an army of 7000 men, were fitted out for the invasion 
of Fiance, and both of them entrusted to the command of the duke, 
who was altogether unacquainted both with land and sea seivice The 
fleet appeared (July 9, ad 1627) before Rochelle, but so ill-concerted 
were Buckingham’s measures, that the inhabitants of that city shut 
their gates, and refused to admit allies of whose coming they were 
not pieviously infoimed (Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 426) All his military 
opeiations showed equal incapacity and inexperience Instead of 
attacking Oleron, a fertile island and defenceless, he bent his course to 
the isle of Rh( 5 , which w^as well gauisoncd and foitificd, having landed 
his men, though with some loss, he followed not the blow, but allowed 
Toil as, the P'lench governor, five days’ icspite , dining which St Martin 
was victualled and provided foi a siege (Whitlockc, p 8 ; Sir Philip 
Warwick, p 25) He left behind him the small fort of Pne, which 
could at first have made no mannei of icsislance, though«resolved to 
starve St Martin, he guaidcd the sea negligently, and allowed pro- 
visions and ammunition to be thrown into it , despairing to reduce it 
by famine, he attacked it without having made any breach, and rashly 
threw away the lives of the soldiers; having found that a P^rcnch army 
had stolen over m small divisions, and had landed at Pne, the fort 
which he had at fiist ovei looked, he began to think of a retreat, but 
(Oct 28) made it so unskilfully, that it was equivalent to a total rout 
he was the last of the army that embarked , and be returned to England, 
having lost two thuds of his land-forces, totally discredited both as an 
admiial and a gcncial, and bunging no praise with him, but the vulgar 
one of courage and pci son al biavery 

The Duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as soon as Buckingham 
appeared upon the coast, discovered the dangeious spiiit of the sect, 
without being able to do any mischief, the inhabitants of Rochelle, 
who had at last been induced to join the English, hastened the ven- 
geance of then mastei, exhausted then piovisions in supplying their 
allies, and were threatened with an immediate siege Such were the 
fruits of Buckingham’s expedition against France 


CHAPTER LI 

Third parliament — Petition of right — Prorogation — Death of Buck- 
ingham — New session of parhame^it — Tonnage and poundage — 
Armtmamsm — Dissolution of the parliament 

There was reason to apprehend some disorder or insurrection from 
the discontents which prevailed among the people m England. Their 
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liberties, they believed, wcie ravished fiom them; illegal taxes ex- 
torted , their commerce, which had met with a severe check from the 
Spanish, was totally annihilated by the Fiench wai ; those military 
honours transmitted to them from their ancestois, had leccived a griev- 
ous stain, by two unsuccessful and ill-conducted expeditions , scarce 
an illustrious family but mourned, from the last of them, the loss of a 
son or brother, greatei calamities weie dieaded fiom the war with 
these powerful monarchies, concuinng with the internal disorders 
under which the nation labouied And these ills were ascribed, not to 
the refractory disposition of the two formei parliaments, to which they 
were partly owing, but solely to Chailes’s obstinacy, m adhering to 
the counsels of Buckingham, a man nowise entitled, by his biith, age, 
services, or merit, to that unlimited confidence reposed in him To be 
sacrificed to the interest, policy, and ambition of the gieat, is so much 
the common lot of the people, that they may appear unreasonable who 
would pretend to complain of it, but to be the victim of the fiivolous 
gallantly of a favourite, and of his boyish caprices, seemed the object 
of peculiar indignation. 

In this situation, it may be imagined, the king and the duke dicadcd, 
above all things, the assembling of a pailianient , but so little foic- 
sight had they possessed in then cnteipnsmg schemes, tlf^at they found 
themselves under an absolute necessity of cmbiacing that expedient. 
The money levied, 01 lather extoitcd, undci coloiii of piciogativc, had 
come in very slowly, and had left such ill-humoiu 111 the nation, that it 
appealed dangeious to lencw the experiment The absolute neccbsity 
of supply, it was hoped, would engage the commons to loiget all past 
injuiies and, having expeiicnccd the ill cfitcts of foimoi olistinacy, 
they would piobably assemble wuth a icsolution of making some 
reasonable compliances The moic to soften them, it was concerted, 
by Sir Robert Cotton’s advice (Fianklyn, p 230), that Buckingham 
should be the fiist peison that pioposed 111 rcnincil the calling of a new 
parliament Having laid m this stock of incut, he expected that all 
Ills former misdemeanouis would be ovcilookccl and foi given; and 
that, instead of a tyiant and oppicssor, he should bo icg<ucled as the 
first patriot m the nation 

The views of thcpopulai Icadcis were much moic )Uclicious and pio- 
found Whenthc commons assembled (Mar. 17, A D i628),theynppeaie(l 
to be men of the same independent spiut with their piedec essois, and 
possessed of such riches, that their pi opeity was computed to snipass 
three times that of the house of pccis (Sandeibon, p 106, W<dkei, p. 
339); they were deputed by boioughs and, counties, milamed, all of 
them, by the late violations of libcity; many of the mcmheis them- 
selves had been cast into pnson, and had suffered by the mcmbeis of 
the court, yet, notwithstanding these circumstances, which might 
piompt them to embiace violent resolutions, they entcicd upon busi- 
ness with pel feet temper and decoium They consicleicd that the 
king, disgusted at these popular assemblies, and little picposscsscd in 
favour of their privileges, wanted but a fan pictcnce for bi caking with 
them, and would seize the fiist oppoitumty offered by any incident, or 
any imdutiful bchavioui of the membeis lie fairly told them, in his 
first speech, that, ^if they should not do thou duties, in contnbutmg to 
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^the necessities of the state, he must, in dischaige of his conscience, 
^use those othci means which God had put into*his hands, in oider to 
^save that which the follies of some paiticulai men may othci wise put 
^in dangei Take ngt this foi a thieatcnmg,^ added the king, ‘fori 
^scoin to till eaten any but my equals , but as an admonition fiom him 
^who by nature and duty, has most caie of youi picseivation and 
^prospciity' (Rushworth, vol i,p 477, Pianklyn, p 233) The lord 
keepei, by the king’s direction, subjoined, ‘This way of parliamentary 
‘ supplies, as his majesty told you, he hath chosen, not as the only way, 
‘but as the fittest, not because he is destitute of otheis, but because 
‘it is most agieeable to the goodness of his own most gracious dis- 
‘ position, and to the desiie and weal of his people If this be deferred, 
‘ necessity and the swoi d of the enemy make way for the othei s Remem- 
‘ ber his majesty’s admonition , I say lemember it’ (Rushwoith vol 1 , 
p 479, Fianklyn, p 234) Fiom these avo^ved ma\ims, the commons 
foiesaw, that, if the least handle weie aftoided, the king w^oiild imme- 
diately dissolve them, and w^ould thenccfoi w ard deem himself justified 
foi Molating, in a manner still moie open, all the ancient foims of the 
constitution No icmcdy could then be looked foi, but fiom insuriec- 
tion* and civil w^ai, of which the issue would be cxticmcly unccitain, 
and which must, in all events, piove calamitous to the nation. To 
correct the Tate disoideis in the administiation icquiicd some new 
laws, which would, no doubt, appeal haish to a piince so enamouicd 
of his prerogative, and it was icquisitc to tcmpei, by thc^lccency and 
model ation of their debates, the iigoiu which mhst necessaiily attend 
their determinations Nothing can give us a higher idea of the 
capacity of those men who now guided the commons, and of the great 
authoiity which they had acquit cd, than the foiming and executing of 
so judicious and so difficult a plan of opciations 

The decency, howcvci, winch the popular Icadeis had prescribed to 
themselves, and recommended to otheis, hindered them not fiom 
making the loudest and most vigoious complaints against the giicv- 
ances under which the nation had lately labouied bu Fiancis Sey- 
moui said, ‘This is the gicat council of the kingdom, and heie with 
‘ ccitamty, if not heie only, his majesty may sec, as in a tiuc glass, the 
‘state of the kingdom. We aic called hithei by his wiits, in 01 dor to 
‘give him faithful counsel, such as may stand wnth his honour, and 
‘this we must do without flattery. We aie also sent hithci by the 
‘people, in order to dehvei then just giievances, and this we must do 
‘ without feai Let us not act like Cambyses’ judges, who, when their 
‘approbation was demanded by the pi nice to some illegal measure, 

‘ said, that, “ Though there was a written law, the Persian kings might 
‘ follow their own will and pleasure ” This w^as base flattery — fitter for 
‘our reproof than our imitation, and as feai, so flattciy, taketh away 
‘the judgment For my pait, I shall shun both, and speak my 
‘ mind with as much duty as any man to his majesty, without 
‘ neglecting the public 

‘But how can we express oui affections, while we letam our fears; 
‘ 01 speak of giving, till we know whether we have any thing to give ? 
‘For, if his majesty may be persuaded to take what he will, what 
‘ need we give ? 
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‘ That tins hath been done, appeareth by the billeting of soldiers, a 
* thing nowise advantageous to the king’s service, and a buithen to the 
‘commonwealth, by the impiisonment of gentlemen for lefusing the 
‘loan, who, if they had done the contiary for feai, had been as blame- 
‘able as the projectois of that oppiessive measure To countenance 
‘these proceedings, hath it not been preached in the pulpit, or rather 
‘prated, that “ All we have is the king’s by Divine right ” ? But when 
‘preachers forsake their own calling, and tiiin ignorant statesmen, 
‘we see how willing they aie to exchange a good conscience fora 
‘bishopiic. 

‘ He, I must confess, is no good subject, who would not, willingly 
‘ and cheerfully, lay down his life, when that sacrifice may promote 
‘the interests of his soveieign, and the good of the commonwealth* 
‘ But he is not a good subject— he is a slave — who will allow his goods 
‘to be taken from him against his will, and his libeity against 
‘the l^ws of the kingdom By opposing these practices, we shall 
‘but tread m the steps of our forefathers, who still prefeiicd the public 
‘before their private interest, nay, befoie their very lives. It will m 
‘us be a wrong done to ourselves, to oui posteuties, to our con* 
‘sciences, if we foiego this claim and pictension’ (Franklyn, p 543 ; 
Rushwoith, vol 1 , p. 499) ^ 

‘ I read of a custom,’ said Sii Robeit Philips, ‘among the old Romans, 
‘that, once every yeai, they held a solemn festival in which their 
‘slaves had^ibeity, without exception, to speak what they jileasecl, m 
‘order to ease their affiictcd minds, and, on the conclusion of the 
‘festival, the slaves severally letuincd to then foimei seivitudcs 

‘ This institution may, with some distinction, well sot foith our 
‘present state and condition Aftci the icvoluLion of some lime, and 
‘the guevous sufferance of many violent oppressions, we luive now, at 
‘last, as those slaves, obtained, for a day, some libeity of speech; but 
‘ shall not, I tiust, be hereafter slaves ; for we are born fiee Yet, what 
‘new illegal buithens our estates and peisons have groaned undci, niy 
‘heart yearns to think of, my tongue faltcis to utter 

‘ The grievances, by which we are oppressed, I draw iindei two 
‘heads, acts of power against law, and the judgments of lawyers 
‘ against our liberty ’ 

Having mentioned three illegal judgments passed within his mem- 
ory that by which the Scots, bom after James’s accession, were 
admitted to all the piivileges of English subjects, that by winch the 
new impositions had been warranted, and the laic one, by which 
arbitrary imprisonments wcie authorized; he thus piocccdcd . 

‘ I can live, though anothei, who has no right, be put to live along 
‘ with me ; nay, I can live, though burdened with impositions beyond 
‘ what at present I labour under , but to have my libeity, which is the 
‘ soul of my life, 1 avished from me , to have my person pent up in a 
‘jail, without relief by law, and to be so adjudged,— Oh, impi evident 
‘ancestors * 0, unwise foiefathers ’ to be so ciuioiis in pioviding for 
‘the quiet possession of our lands, and the libeities of parliament; 

‘ and, at the same time, to neglect our personal liberty, and let us ho 
im puson, and that duiing pleasure without ledress or lemcdy I If 
‘this be law, why do we talk of liberties? Why tiouble ourselves 
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•with disputes about a constitution, fianclnscs, pioperty of goods 
^and the like ? What may any man call his own, if not the libeity of 
his pel son? 

'I am weary of ti ending these ways, and theieforc conclude to 
Miave a select committee, in order to fiame a petition to his majesty 
^ for ledrcss of these giievanccs And this petition being read, ex- 
‘ amincd, and approved, may be delivered to the king ; of whose gra- 
^ Clous answer we have no cause to doubt, our desiies being so reason- 
‘ able, our intentions so loyal, and the manner so dutiful Neither 
‘need we fear that this is the ciitical parliament, as has been m- 
‘ smuated , or that this is the way to distraction ; but assure ourselves 
‘ of a happy issue Then shall the king, as he calls us his great coun- 
‘ cil, find us his true council, and own us his good council ’ ^ * 

The same, topics weie enfoiced by Sir Thomas Wentworth. After 
mentioning projectois and ill mimsteis of state, ‘These,’ said he, 
‘have intioduced a pi ivy council, ravishing, at once, the spheres of all 
‘ancient govcinment , destioymg alllibcity, impiisonmg us without 

‘bail or bond They have taken from us What shall I say? In- 

‘deed, what have they left us? By tcaimg up the loots of all pro- 
‘perty, they have taken fiom us every means of supplying the king, 

‘ and of ingiatiating oui selves by voluntaiy pi oofs of our duty and 
‘attachment to wauls him. 

‘To the making whole all these breaches, I shall apply myself; 

‘ and, to all these diseases, shall propound a remedy one and the 
‘ same thing, have the king and the people been hurt, aM by the sair^e 

‘must they be cuicd* We must vindicate What ? New things ? 

‘No Our ancient, legal, and vital hbcities , by reinforcing the laws 
‘ enacted by our ancestors , by setting such a stamp upon them, that 
‘ no licentious spirit shall dare henceforth to invade them And sl\all 
‘we think this a way tobicak a parliament? No Our desires ate 
‘ modest and just I speak both for the interest of king and people. 

‘ If wc enjoy not these lights, it will be impossible for us to relieve 
‘him. Let us never, theiefoie, doubt of a favourable reception from 
‘his goodness ’ (Franklyn, p 243 ; Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 500) 

These sentiments wcie unanimously cmbiaccd by the whole house. 
Even the court party pictended not to plead, in defence of the late 
measures, anything but the necessity to which the king had been 
reduced by the obstinacy of the two foimei parliaments A vote, there- 
fore, was passed without opposition against arbitral y imprisonments 
and forced loans.® And the spiiit of libeity having obtained sothe 
contentment by this exertion, the reiteiatcd messages of the king, who. 
pressed for supply, were attended to with more temper. Five sub- 
sidies were voted him, with which, though much inferior to his wants?^ 
he declaied himself well satified; and even tears of affection started m 
his eye when he was informed of this concession The duke's apfw*©^ 
bation, too, was mentioned by secretary Coke but the conjunctU0n^i.of 
a subject with the sovereign was ill received by the house (RushwotS^ 
vol I., p 526 , Whitlocke, p 9). Though disgusted with the fcing^^he 
jealousy which they felt for his honour was more sensible fban thstt 

1 FranUyn, p 1245 , Pari Hist , vol vu , p 363 , Rushwoith, vol u, p 500. 

* Frankly!), p i-51 , Rushworth, vol 1., p 513 ; Whitlodke, p, 9 
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which his uabounded confidence in the duke would allow even himself 
to entertain. , 

The supply, though voted, was not, as yet, passed into a law , and 
the commons lesolved to employ the inteival m pioviding some 
harriers to their rights and hbeities so lately violated They knew 
that their own vote, declaimg the illegality of the foiinei measuies^ 
had not, of itself, sufficient authority to secuie the constitution against 
future invasion Some act to that puipose must receive the sanc- 
tion of the whole legislatuie, and they: appointed a committee to 
prepare the model of so impoitant a law By collecting into one 
effort all the dangerous and oppressive claims of his pieiogative, 
Charles had exposed them to the hazard of one assault, and had 
farther, by presenting a nearer view of the consequences attending 
them, roused the independent genius of the commons. Forced 
loans, benevolences, taxes without consent of pailiamcnt, aibitiary 
ampnsonments, the billeting of soldieis, maitial law, — these weie the 
grievances complained of, and against these an eternal icmedy was to 
be provided The commons pietended not, as they affiimcd, to any 
unusual powers or piivilcges , they aimed only at seeming those which 
had been tiansmitted them from then ancestois , and then law they 
losolved to call a Petition of Right, as implying that it contained 
a conoboration or explanation of the ancient constitutioif, not any 
infringement of royal preiogative, or acquisition of new hbeities 

While the committee was cmplo>ed in fiaming the petition ol light, 
the favoureis^if each paity both in pailiamcnt and thioughout the 
nation weie engaged in disputes about this bill, which, in all likelihood, 
was to foim a memoiable eia m the English government 

That the statutes, said the paitisans of the commons, which secure 
English libcity, aie not become obsolete appeals hence . that the 
English have cvei been fice, and have been govcintd by law and a 
limited constitution. Pi ivilcgcs, in pai ticulai , winch ai c fou nclcd on the 
Great Charter, must always remain m foicc, because doiivod fiom 
a source of never failing authonty, legaidcd m all <iges as the most 
sacied contract between king and people Such attention was paid to 
this charter by our generous ancestois that they got the confnmalion 
of It reiterated thiity sevcial limes, and even seemed it by a uilc, 
which, though vulgaily leceivcd, seems in the execution impiacticable 
They have established as a maxim, ‘That even a statute, winch should 
‘be enacted m coiitiadiction to any article of that chaitci, cannot have 
‘force or validity' But with legaid to that impoitant aiticlc winch 
secuies peisonal libeity, so fai fiom attempting at any time any legal 
infiingeincnt of it, they have coiroboiatcd it by six statutes, and put 
It out of all doubt and contioveisy If in piactice it has often been 
violated, abuses can never come m the place of lules, noi can any 
lights or legal powcis be deiived ftom injury oi injustice. But the 
title of the subject to peisonal libeity not only is founded on ancient, 
and thciefoie the more sacred, laws , it is confinned by the whole 
Analogy of the government and constitution A fiec monarchy in 
which eveiy individual is a slave is a glanng coqtiadiction , and it is 
requisite, wheie the laws assign piivilcges to the diffcient ouleis of the 
state, that it likewise secuie the independence of the membeis. If any 
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difference could be made m this particulai, it were bettei to aban- 
don even life or property to the aibitiary will of the piince , nor would 
such immediate dangei ensue fiom that concession to the laws and to 
the privileges of the people. To bereave of his life a man not con- 
demned by any legal trial is so egregious an excicise of tyranny that 
it must at once shock the natural humanity of piinces, and convey an 
alarm throughout the whole commonwealth To confiscate a man^s 
fortune, besides its being a most atiocious act of violence exposes the 
monarch so much to the imputation of avaiice and rapacity that it will 
seldom be attempted in any civilized government But confinement, 
though a less striking, is no less severe, a punishment, nor is theie any 
spirit so eiect and independent as not to be bioken by the long con- 
tinuance of the silent and inglorious sufferings of a jail The powei 
of imprisonment^ therefoie, being the most natuial and potent engine 
of arbitiaiy government, it is absolutely necessary to remove it fiom a 
government which is free and legal 

The paitisans of the couit reasoned after a diffeicnt mannei The 
rule of government, said they, duiing anypeiiod, is that which the 
people, fiom time immcmoual, have been accustomed, and to which 
they natuially pay a piompt obedience A piactice which has ever 
struck theiP senses, and of which they have seen and heaul innumer- 
able precedents, has an authouty with them much supeiioi to that which 
attends maxims derived fiom antiquated statutes and mouldy lecords 
In vain do the lawyeis establish it as apunciple that a st 4 tulc can ncvci 
be abrogated by opposite custom, but requires to be cxpicssly lepealed 
by a contrary statute , while they pretend to inculcate an axiom pecu- 
liai to English juiisprudence, they violate the most established princi- 
ples of human nature , and even, by necessaiy consequence, reason in 
contiadiction to law itself, which they would lepresent as so sacred and 
inviolable A law, to have any authority, must be deiived fiom a legis- 
ature which has light And whence do all Icgislatuies derive their 
right but fiom long custom, and established piactice? If a statute, 
contrary to public good, has, at any time, been lashly voted and 
assented to, either fiom the violence of faction, 01 the mcxpeuence of 
senates and pnnees, it cannot be more eftectuall^ abiogatccl than by a 
train of contrary piecedents, which piove that, by common consent, it 
has tacitly been set aside as inconvenient and im pi acti cable. Such 
has been the case with all those statutes enacted duiing tuibulent 
times, m order to limit royal preiogative, and ciamp the sovereign 
in his protection of the public, and his execution of the laws But 
above all branches of pieiogative, that which is most necessary to be 
preserved, is the power of imprisonment Faction and discontent, like 
diseases, frequently arise in every political body , and duiing these dis 
orders, it is by the salutary exercise alone of this discretionary power 
that rebellions and civil wars can be prevented. To ciicumscribe this 
power is to destroy its nature, entirely to abiogate it is impracticable* 
and the attempt itself must prove dangerous, if not pernicious, to the 
public. The supieme magistiate, in ciitical and tuibulent times, will 
never, agreeably either to prudence or duty, allow the state to perish, 
■while there remains a remedy which, how irregular soever, it is still m 
has power to apply. And if, moved by a regard to public good, he 
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employs any exercise of power condemned by lecent and expressed 
statute, bow greedily, m*sucb dangeious times, will factious leadeis seize 
this pretence of throwing on his goverment the imputation of tyranny 
and despotism Were the alternative quite necessaiy, it were surely 
much better for human society to be depiived of hbeity than to be 
destitute of government, 

^ impartial reasoners will confess that this subject is not, on both 
aides, without its difficulties Wheie a general and rigid law is enacted 
against arbitrary imprisonment, it would appear that goveininent can- 
not, in times of sedition and faction, be conducted but by temporary 
suspensions of the law, and such an expedient was never thought of 
dunng the age of Charles The meetings of pailiaraent weie too 
precarious, and their determinations might be too dilatoiy to seive in 
cases of urgent necessity. Nor was it then conceived that the king 
did not possess of himself sufficient power for the secuiity and protec- 
tion of bus people, or that the authority of these popular assemblies 
was ever to become so absolute that the piince must always conform 
himself to it, and could never have any occasion to guard against their 
practices, as well as against those of his othei subjects 
Though the house of loids was not insensible to the icasons urged 
in favour of the pietensions of the commons, they deemed' the argu- 
ments pleaded in favour of the ciown still moie cogent and convin- 
cing That assembly seems, dunng this whole pciiocl, to have acted, 
in the mam, arreasonable and a model ate pait , and if then bias in- 
clined a little too much, as is natiual, to the side of monaichy, they 
were far from entci taming any design of sacrificing to aibiiiaiy will the 
liberties and privileges of the nation. Ashley, the king's scijcaut, 
having asserted, m a pleading befoie thu peeis, that the king must 
sometimes govern by acts of state as well as by law, this position 
gave such offence that he was immediately committed to prison, and 
was not released but upon his recantation and submission (Whitlocke, 
p. lo). Being, however, afiaicl lest the commons should go too far m 
their projected petition, the pecis pioposed a plan of one moic mode- 
rate, which they recommended to the consideiation of the othci house. 
It consisted merely m a gencial declaration that tlic gicat ch<iitcr and 
the SIX statutes conceived to be explanations of it, stand still in foice, 
to all intents and purposes , that, m consequence of the chai tci and 
the statutes, and by the tenoi of the ancient customs and laws of the 
realm, every subject has a fundamental property in his goods, and a 
fundamental libeity of his person; that this piopcity and libcity ate 
as entire at present as during any former pcuod of the English 
government, that m all common cases the common law ought to bo 
the standard of proceedings ; * And in case that, for the security of his 
^ majesty's person, the geneial safely of his people, oi the peaceable 
^government of the kingdom, the king shall find just cause, foi reasons 
'of state, to unpiison or lestiain any man's peison, he was bctitioncd 
^graciously to declaie that, within a convenient time, he shall and will 
^expiess the cause of the commitment oi lestzamt, eithci general or 
^special, and upon a cause so expicssed, will leave the pnsonci imme- 
^diately to be tiied accoiding to the common law of the land' (State 
Trials, vol. vii , p. 187, Rushworth, voL 1., p. 546). 
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Archbishop Abbot was employed by the loids to recommend, m 
a conference, this plan of a petition to the hou!^ of commons The 
pi elate, as was, no doubt, foieseen from his known principles, was not 
extremely ui gent in his applications, and the lower house was fully 
convinced that the general declarations signified nothing, and that the 
latter clause left their libei ties rather m a worse condition than before 
They proceeded, theiefore, with great zeal, in fiaming the model of a 
petition, which should contain expressions more precise, and more 
favourable to public freedom. 

The king could easily see the consequence of these proceedings 
Though he had offered, at the beginning of the session, to give Ins con- 
sent to any law for the security of the lights and libeities of the people, 
he had not expected that such inroads would be made on his prero- 
gative, In Older, therefore, to divert the commons from their intention, 
he sent a message, wheiein he acknowledged past enors, and pro- 
mised that, hereafter, theie should be no ]ust cause of complaint 
And he added, ‘that the affaiis of the kingdom press him so, that he 
‘ could not continue the session above a week or two longer and if 
‘ the house be not ready, by that time, to do what is fit for themselves, 
‘ It shall be their own fault’ (State Tiials, vol. vii , p 193) On a subse- 
quent occasHin, he asked them, ‘Why demand c%planations, if you 
‘ doubt not the peiformance of the statutes accoidmg to their true 
^meaning ? Explanations will hazaid an encioachmcnt upon the pre- 
rogative. And it may well be said, What need a new Ijp to confinn 
‘an old, if you repose confidence in the declarations whicti his majesty 
‘made to both houses?’ (State Tnals, vol vii, p. 196; Rushworth, 
vol. i., p 556). The truth is, the great charter and the old statutes weie 
sufEciently clear in favour of personal libei ty * but as all kings of 
England had ever, m cases of necessity or expediency, been accustomed, 
art intervals, to elude them , and as Charles, in a complication of in- 
stances, had lately violated them , the commons judged it requisite to 
enact a new law, which might not be eluded or violated by any in- 
terpretation, construction, or contiary precedent. Nor was it sufficient, 
they thought, that the king promised to return into the way of his 
predecessors. His predeccssois, m all times, had enjoyed too much 
discretional y power, and by his recent abuse of it, the whole woi id 
had reason to see the necessity of entirely retrenching it 

The king still persevered in his endeavouis to elude the petition. He 
sent a letter to the house of lords, m which he went so far as to 
make a particular declaration ‘that neither he nor his pi ivy council 
‘ shall or will, at any time hereafter, commit or command to prison, or 
‘ otherwise restrain, any man for not lending money, or for any other 
‘ cause, which, in his conscience, he thought not to concern the public 
‘ good, and the safety of king and people.’ And he further declared, 
‘ that he never would be guilty of so base an action as to pretend any 
‘ cause, j of whose truth he was not fully satisfied But this promise, 
though* enfoiced to the commons by the lecommendation of the upper 
house, made no more impression than all the foimer messages 

Among the other evasions of the king, we may reckon the proposal 
of the house of peers to subjoin to the intended petition of right the 

1 State Trials, vol vu , p, 3:98 , Rushworth, vol i , p 560 , Tarl Hist , vpl. viu , p iii. 
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Text of the Petition of Right as decided on, 

following clause : ^ We humbly present this petition to yotir majesty, 
^ not only with a care of preserving our own liberties, but with due 
^ regard to leave entire that sovereign power, with which youi majesty is 
* entrusted for the protection, safety, and happiness of youi people 
*Less penetration than was possessed by the leaders of the house of 
commons could easily discover how captious this clause was, and how 
much It was calculated to elude the whole force of the petition 
These obstacles, therefore, being surmounted, the petition of light 
passed the commons, and was sent to the upper house ® The peers, 
who weie probably well pleased, in secret, that all their solicitations 
had been eluded by the commons, quickly passed the* petition without 
any material alteration , and nothing but the royal assent was wanting 

State Tnals, vol vii , p 199, Rushworth, vol i , p 561 , Pari Hist , vol vm , p 116, 
\yhitIocke, p 10. 

® This petition is of so great importance, that we here shall give it at length I Humbly 
show unto our sovereign lord the kmg, the lords spnitual and temporal, and commons, m 
parliament assembled, that, whereas it is declared and enacted by a statute made in the time, 
of the reign of King Edward I , commonly called ^ Statutum de talhgio non concedendo,’ that 
no tallage or aid shall be levied by the km? or his hens in this realm, without the good will 
and assent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, and other the free- 
men of the commonalty of this realm , and, by authonty of p irliament, holden in the live and 
twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III, it is declared and enacted, 'X’hat, fiom 
thenceforth, no person shall be compelled to male any loans to the kmc against his will, 
because such loans were against reason, and the franchise of the land , anU by othci laws of 
this realm, it is piovided, that none should be ch irged by any charge or imposition called a 
benevolence, or by suchlike chaige bj which the stuutes before raentiondd, and nthci the 
good laws and statutes of this realm, your subjects have mheiited this freedom, thittluy 
should not be cclnpelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like chaige, nut set by 
common consent in parliament 

II Yet, nevertheless, of late, divers commissions diiocted to sundiy commissionei s m several 
counties, with instructions, have issued , by means wdiereof your people luve been m diveis 
places assembled, and required to lend ceitain sums of money unto youi matesty, and nnny 
of them, upon their refusal so to do, have had an oath administereil unto them not w.uranl- 
able by the laws or statutes of this realm, and have been constrained to bet ome botizul to 
make appearance and give attendance befmc your piivy council, and in otlie‘r pi ices , mil 
others of them have been therefore impiisoned, conhned, and sundiy other ways molested 
and disquieted, and divers other charges have beem laid and IcMeal upon join people, m 
several counties, by loid-lieutenants, deputy-lieuten ints, eominissioneis lui nmstms, pistices 
of peace, and others, by command or direction horn your m ijesty, or youi puvy council, 
against the laws and free customs of this realm 

III And whereas, also, by the statute called * The gicat charter of the libeities of England,* 
It is declared and enacted, That no fieeman maybe taken or impiisnned, 01 be ilesseascil of 
his fieehold or liberties, or his fiee customs, or be outkiwcd 01 cviled, 01 m any manner 
destroyed, but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the 1 iw of the laiul 

IV And, in the eight and twentieth yeai of the rugn of King Kdw ud III., it wns dei I ued 
and enacted, by authority of pailiament, That no man, of what est ite or eondition th.ii ho be, 
should be put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, noi impusoned, nor dishciited, nor put 
to death, without being brought to answer by due piocess of law 

V Nevertheless, against the tenoi of the said statute*s, and other the good luvs and 
statutes of your realm to that end provided, divers of your subjects have ot late boon im- 
prisoned without any cause showed , and, when, foi llitir deliver nice, they wen* bumght 
befoie justice, by youi majesty’s writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and lei i ive as the 
court shall oider, and their keepers commanded to certify the causes of their dt*tnmer, no 
cause was ceitihed, but that they were detained by your niijesty’s special command, signified 
by the lords of your privy council, and yet were returned back to several ni isous, without 
being charged with anything to which they might make answer according to the law 

VI And whereas, of late, great companies of soldiers and manners have been dispersed into 
divers counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, against their wills, have been compelled to 
receive them into their houses, and there to suffer them to sojourn, igainst the laws and 
customs of this realm, and to the great grievance and vexation of the people 

VII And whereas, also, by authoiity of parliament, in the five and twentieth year of the 
reign of King Eduard III , it is declared and enacted, That no man shall be foie judged of 
life or limb against the form of the Great Chaiter and law of the land , and, by the said 
Great Charter, and otlier the laws and statutes of this your realm, no man ought to he judged 
to death but bv the laws established m this youi realm, cither by the customs of tlu »am« 
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to give it the foice of a law The king accowiingly came to the 
house of peers, sent for the commons, and, being seated in his chau of 
state, the petition was lead to him. Gieat was now the astonishment 
of all men, when, instead of the usual concise and clear form by which 
a bill IS cithei confiimed or rejected, Chailes said, m answer to the 
petition, ^ The king willeth that right be done accoiding to the laws 
* and customs of the realm, and that the statutes be put into execution , 
‘ that his subjects may have no cause to complain of any wrong 
^or oppression, contrary to their just lights and liberties, to the 
^ preservation whereof he holds himself in conscience as much obliged 
^ as of his own prerogative ' (State Trials, vol vii., p 212, Rushwoith, 
vol 1 ). 

It is surpiising that Chailes, who had seen so many instances 
of the jealousy of the commons, who had himself so much loused that 
jealousy by his fiequent evasive messages dm mg tins session, could 
imagine that they would rest satisfied with an answei so vague and 
undeteiminate It was evident that the unusual foim alone of the 
answer must excite then attention , that the disappointment must 
inflame their angei , and that, thciefoic, it was nccessaiy, as the petition 
seemed to be^r haul on loyal pieiogativc, to come early to some 


realm, or by acts of parliament , and where is no offender, of wlnt Ivuid soever, is exempted 
from the proceedings to be used, and punishments to be inflicted by the Uws^^^nd stitntes ol 
this yQur realm , nevertheless, of late, divers commissions, under yoiii majesty’s great seal, 
have issued forth, by which certain persons have been assigned and ippomtcd commissioners, 
with power and authority to proceed within the land, according to the justice of martial hw, 
against such soldiers and manners, oi other dissolute persons joining with them, as should 
commit aiTv inurther, robbery, felony, mutiny, oi other outr.ige oi misdemeanour whatsoever, 
and by such summary com so and order as is igiceabie to raaitial law, and as is used in 
armies m tunc of wai, to piocoed to the tii d and condemnation of such oflt.nders, and them 
to cause to ho esetuted and put to death according to the law martial 

VUI IJy pretest wnorcnf some of your m ijcsty’s subjects have been, by some of the said 
commissioners, put to death, when and whore, if, by the laws and statutes ot the land, they 
had desentd death, by the sunc laws and statutes also they might, and by no other ought, to 
have been judged and executed 

IX And ilso suncli y giicvous offenders, by colour theieof chining in exemption, have 
escaped the punishments due to them by the 1 iws ind stniutcs of this }our lealm, by leisoii 
that diveis of youi olficcrs and ministcis of justice have unjustly rdused oi foiboin to proceed 
against such offenders, according to the '^ame laws and stitutos, upon pictcncc tli it the said 
onenders were punishable only by martial law, and by authonty of such commissions as 
afor<ifeaid wlurh commissions, and all other of like natuie, are wholly and directly contrary 
to the said laws and statutes of this your realm 

X. They do theiefoic humbly pi ay yoiu most excellent majesty, That no man hereafter be 
ompelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, widiout 
common consent, by act of parliament , and that none be called to make answer, oi take such 
oath, or to give attendance, or be coiihnecl, or otherwise molested or disquieted concerning 
the same, or for refusal thereof, and that no freeman m any such planner is is before men- 
tioned, be imprisoned or detained , and that your majesty would be pleased to lemove the 
said soldiers and manners, and that people may not be so burthened m Ume to come , and 
that the aforesaid commissions ‘for proceeding by martial law may be revoked and annulled , 
and that hereafter no commissions of like nature may issue forth, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, to be executed as aforesaid, lest, by colour of them, any of your majesty’s sub 
jects be deotroyed, or put to death, contrary to the laws and fianchise of the land 

XI All which they most humbly pray of vour most excellent majesty, as their nghts and 
liberties, accoiding to the laws and statutes of this realm , and that your majesty would also 
vouchsafe to declare, That the awards, doings, and proceedings to the prejudice of your 
people, in any of the premises, shall not be drawn hereafter into consequence or example , 
and that your majesty would be also graciously pleased, for the further comfort and safety of 
your people, to declare vour royal will and pleasure, that m the things aforesaid, all your 
officers and ministers shall serve you according to the laws and'statutes of this realm, as they 
sender the honour of your majesty, and the pros'^-'^*v of this kingdom Stat, 17 Car, 
cap 14. 
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fixed resolution, either gracefully to comply with it, or courageously to 
reject it. ’ * 

It happened as might have been foieseen The commons returned 
in very ill humour Usually when lu that disposition, their zeal for 
religion, and their enmity against the unfoitunate catholics, ran 
extremely high But they had alieady, m the beginning of the session, 
presented their petition of religion, and had received a satisfactory 
answer, though they expe9ted that the execution of the laws against 
papists would, for the future, be no more exact and rigid than thcy^ 
had hitherto found it. To' give vent to their present indignation, 
they fell with their utmost force on Di Manwarmg 
Theie is nothing which tends more to excuse, if not to j^ustify, the 
extreme ijigour.of the commons towaids Chailesj than his qpen en- 
couragement and avowal of such general principles as weie altogether 
incompatible with a limited goveinment Manwaiing had preached a 
sermon, Whiph the commons found upon inquiry,, to be printed by 
speciaj command of the king (Pail Hist, vol viii , p 206), and wiien 
this sermon was looked into, it contained doctnnes subversive of 
qll civil liberty. It taught that, though piopcity was commonly 
lodged i^n the subject, yet, whenever any exigency required supply, 
all property was transfeircd to the sovereign , that th'e consent of 
parliament was not necessaiy for the imposition of taxes ; and that the 
divine laws requued compliance with every demand, how inegular 
soever, which the pnnee should make upon his subjects.^ Foi these 
doctrines the commons impeached Manwaiing The sentence pio- 
nounced upon him by the peeis was, that he should be impiisonccl 
during the pleasure of the house, be fined 1000/ to the king, make 
submission and acknowledgment for his offence, l^c suspended during 
three yeais, be incapable of holding any ecclesiastical dignity or 
secular office, and that his book be called in and burnt (Rushworth, 
vol 1 , p '65, Pari Hist., vol viu , p 212), 

It may be woitliy of notice, that no soonci was the session ended, 
than this man, so justly obnoxious to both houses, icccivccl a paidon, 
and was piomoted to a living of considerable value (Rushworth, 
vol i, p 635, Whitlocke, p. n). Some yeais after, he was 
raised to the see of St Asaph If the republican spmt of the 
commons increased, beyond all leasonablc bounds, the monaichical 
spirit of the court, tins lattci, earned to so high a pitch, tcndc^cl 
still farther to augment the foimcr. And thus cxtiemcs were oveiy- 
where affected, and the just medium was gradually dcbortod by all men. 

Fiom Manwaiing, the house of commons piocccdcd to ccnsiue 
the conduct of Buckingham, whose name, hithcito, they had cautiously 
forboin to mention (Rushworth, vol 1 , p 607). In vain did the ling 
send them a message, m which he told them that the session was 
di awing near to a conclusion, and desired that they would not enter 
upon new business, noi cast any aspeisions on his government and 
mmistiy (Ibid , vol i, p 605) Though the court encleavomcd to 
explain and soften this message by a subsequent message (Rushwoith, 
vol 1, p. 610; Pail Hist, vol vm,, p 197), as Chailcs was apt 

p ^ » PP 585, S94» Pari Hibt , vol via,, pp, xfiS, 170, etc . WclwooO# 
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hastily to correct any hasty step which he had ta’k€n, it served lathcr 
to inflame than appease the commons , as if the method of thcir 
pioceedings had here been prescribed to them It was foicscen that 
a gieat tempest was about to burst on the duke, and in order to divert 
It, the king thought proper, upon a joint application of the lords 
and commons,^ to endeavour giving them satisfaction with regard 
to the petition of right. He came, therefore, to the house of peeis, and 
pronouncing the usual foim of words, ^Let it be law as is desired/ 
gave full sanction and authoiity to the petition. The acclamations 
with which the house resounded, and the universal joy diffused over 
the nation, showed how much this petition had been the object of all 
men’s vows and expectations (Rushworth, vol 1 , p 613) 

It may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the king’s assent 
to the petition of right produced such a change m the government 
as was almost equivalent to a revolution, and by circumsciibing 111 
so many articles the loyal piciogative, gave additional security to the 
liberties of the subject Yet were the commons far fiom being satisfied 
with this important concession. Then ill humoar had been so much 
irritated by the king’s fiequcnt evasions and delays, that it could not 
be picsently appeased by an assent which he allowed to be so 
reluctantly extorted from him Pei haps, too, the popular loaders, 
implacable and artful, saw the opportunity favourable, and turning 
against the king those very weapons with which he had furnished 
them, resolved to pursue the victoiy. The bill, however* for five 
subsidies, which had been formerly voted, immediately passed the 
house, because the granting of that supply was, in a manner, facitljn 
conti acted for, upon the royal assent to the petition, and had faith 
been here violated, no farther confidence could have subsisted between* 
king and paihamcnt Having made this concession, the commons 
continued to cany their scrutiny into evciypart of government. In 
some particulais their industry was laudable, m some, it may be 
liable to censuie 

A little after writs were issued for summoning this pailiament, a 
commission had been granted to Sir Thomas Coventiy, lord kccpei, 
the Earl of Marlborough, tieasuier, the Eail of Manchester, piesident 
of the council, the Eail of Woicester, privy seal, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, high admiral, and all the consideiablc officeis of the crown, — 
m the whole, thirty-thiee By tins commission, which, from the number 
of persons named m it, could be no seciet, the commissioneis were 
empowered to meet and to concert among themselves the methods of 
levying money by impositions, or otherwise, ‘ whcie form and ciicum- 
^ stance,’ as expressed m the commission, ‘ must be dispensed with; 

' rather than the substance be lost or hazarded’ (Rush , vol 1 , p 614; 
Pari Hist, vol vui , p 214) In other woids, this was a scheme for 
finding expedients which might raise the preiogative to the greatest 
height, and render parliaments entirely useless The commons ap- 
plied for cancelling the commission (Jouin , 13 June, 1628) , and were, 
no doubt, desiious that all the world should conclude the king’s prin- 
ciples to be extremely arbitral y, and should observe what little legard 
he was disposed to pay to the libeities and piivileges of his people. 

1 Rushworth, vol i , 613 ,* Journ , 7th June, 163S, Pari Hist , vol. viii , p 2or 

II * 
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A commission had likewise been granted, and some money re- 
mitted, m order to laise a thousand Geiman hoise, and tianspoit 
them into England. These weie supposed to be levied m older to 
suppoit the projected impositions or exeicises, though the number 
seems insufficient foi such a puipose (Rush , vol 1, p 612) The 
house took notice of this design in severe teims, and no measure, 
suiely, could be projected moie geneially odious to the whole nation. 
It must, however, be confessed that the king was so far light, that he 
had, now at last, fallen on the only effectual method for supporting his 
pierogative But at the same time, he should have been sensible that, 
till provided with a sufficient military force, all his attempts, m opposi- 
tion to the rising spiiit of the nation, must, m the end, prove wholly 
fruitless, and that the higher he sciewed up the springs of govern- 
ment, while he had so little leal power to letain them in that forced 
situation, with more fatal violence must they fly out, when any accident 
occuiied to rest 01 e them to their natural action 

The commons next resumed their censuie of Buckingham’s conduct 
and behaviom, against whom they weie implacable. They agiecd to 
piesent a icmonstiance to the king, in which they recapitulated all 
national giievances and misfoi tunes, and omitted no ciicumstance 
which could lender the whole admmistiation despicable and odious. 
The composition with catholics, they said, amounted to no less than a 
toleratio 4 hateful to God, full of dishonour and dispiofit to his majesty, 
and of exticme scandal and giief to his good people, they took notice 
of the violations of libeity above mentioned, against which the petition 
of light seems to have piovidcd a sufficient lemcdy, they mentioned 
the decay of trade, the unsuccessful expcditioiib to Cadi/ and the Isle 
of Rh€, the cncoiuagcmcnt given to Aiminians, the commission foi 
tianspoitmg German hoi sc, that foi levying illegal impositions, and 
all these giievances they asciibed solely to the ill-conduct of the Duke 
of Buckingham (Rush , vol 1 , p 619, Pail Ilist , voL viii , pp. 219, 
220, etc ) This lemonstiance was, pei haps, not the less provoking to 
Charles, because, joined to the extreme acumony of the subject, tlxere 
were preserved m it, as m most of the icmonstianccs of th<it age, an 
affected civility and submission m the language And as it was the 
fiist return which he met with for his late beneficial concessions, and 
for his saciifices of piciogativc,— the greatest by fai evei niiide by an 
English soveieign, — nothing could be moie the object ot just and 
natuial indignation. 

It was not without good giounds that the commons wcic so fierce 
and assuming , Though they had aheady gi anted the king the su})])ly 
of five subsidies, they still letamed a pledge m then hands, which, they 
thought, ensiiicd them success m all then applications Tonnage and 
poundage had not yet been gi anted by pailiamcnt , and the commons 
had at tf Lilly, this session, concealed their intention of invading that 
blanch of levcnue till the royal assent had been obtained to the peti- 
tion of right, which they justly deemed of such importance. They then 
openly asseited that the levying of tonnage and poundage without 
consent of pailiament was a palpable violation of the ancient liberticb 
of the people, and an open infungcment of the petition of light, so 
lately gi anted (Rush., vol. 1, p. 628, Jouin, 18, 20 June, 1638X The 
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king, in Older to prevent the finishing and picse^jting of this icmon- 
stiance, came (June 26) suddenly to the pailiamcnt, and ended this 
session by a piorogation (Jouin , 26 Juno, 1628) 

Being freed for some time fiom the cmbaiiassment of this assembly, 
Charles began to look towards foicign wars, wheic all his efforts wcie 
equally unsuccessful as m his domestic government The Earl of 
Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, was dispatched to the relief 
of Rochelle, now closely besieged by land, and thieatened with a 
blockade by sea, but he leturned without effecting anything, and 
having declined to attack the enemy’s fleet, he brought on the English 
arms the imputation either of cowaidice or ill conduct In oider to 
repair this dishonour, the duke went to Poitsmouth, wheie he had pre- 
pared a considerable fleet and aimy, on which all the subsidies given 
by parliament had been expended This supply had vci y much dis- 
appointed the king’s expectations The same mutinous spiiit which 
pi evaded in the house of commons had diffused itself ovoi the 
nation, and the commissioneis appointed foi making the assess- 
ments had connived at all hands \\hich might diminish the supply 
and 1 educe the ciown to still gicatci necessities This national dis- 
content, communicated to a dcspeiatc enthusi 1st, soon biuke out m an 
event which nwty be consideicd as reinaikablc 

Thciewas one Felton, of a good family, but of an ai dent, melan- 
cholic temper, who had served undei the duke in the station of lieu- 
tenant His captain being killed m the letioat at the i->fc of Rhc, 
Felton had applied for the company, and when disappointed, he 
threw up his commission, and ictiied in discontent fioin the army* 
While piivatc icscntmcnt was boiling in his sullen, unsociable mind, 
he heaid the nation icsound with complaints against the duke , and he 
met with the lemonstrancc of the commons, 111 which his enemy was 
lepiesentcd as the cause of evciy national giicvancc, and as the great 
enemy of the public 

Religious fanaticism fuiLhci inflamed these vindictive icflcctions, 
and he fancied that he should do heaven acceptable service if, at one 
blow, he dispatched this dangcious foe to ichgion and to his countiy 
(May’s Hist of the Pail , p 10) Full of these daik views he secictly 
arrived at Poitsmouth, at the same time wah tiie duke, and watched 
for an opportunity of effecting his bloody pin pose 

Buckingham had been engaged m convcisation wnlh Soubize and 
other French gentlemen, and a diffcicncc of sentiment having aiiscn, 
the dispute, though conducted with tern pci and decency, had pioduced 
some of those vehement gesticulations and lively cxcitions of voice, in 
which that nation, moie than the English, aic apt to indulge them- 
selves The conversation being finished, the duke diew' towaids the 
door, and m that passage, turning himself to speak to Sii Thomas 
Fryar, a colonel in the aimy, he was, on the sudden, over Sir Thomas’s 
shoulder, stiuck upon the bicast with a knife Without utteiing other 
woids than, ‘The villain has killed me,’ in the same moment pulling 
out the knife, he bieathed his last 

No man had seen the blow, nor the person who gave it, but m the 
confusion evciy one made his own conjecture, and all agieed that the 
murdei had been committed by the French gentlemen, whose angry tone 
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of voice had been Jbeard, while their words had not beeft understood 
*by the bystanders In the huriy of revenge they had instantly been 
put to death, had they not been saved by some of more temper and 
judgment, who, though they had the same opinion of their guilt, 
thought proper to reserve them for a judicial trial and examination. 

Near the door there was found a hat, in the inside of which was 
sewed a paper, containing four or five lines of that remonstrance of 
the commons, which declared Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom, 
and under these lines was a short ejaculation, or attempt towaids a 
prayer. It was easily concluded that this hat belonged to the assassin , 
but the difficulty still remained, ‘Who that person should be?^ For 
the writing discovered not the name; and whoever he was> it was 
natural to believe that he had already fled far enough not to be’ found 
without a hat 

In this hurry, a man without a hat was seen walking very composedly 
before the door One crying out, ‘ Here is the fellow who killed the 
‘ duke,’ everybody ran to asl^ ‘ Which is he ^ ’ The man very sedately 
answered, ‘ I am he’ The moie furious immediately lushed upon him 
with drawn swords , others, more dclibei ate, defended and protected 
him, he himself, with open arms, calmly and cheerfully exposed his 
breast to the swords of the most enraged , being willeig to fall a sud- 
den sacrifice to their anger, rather than be reserved fox that public 
justice which, he knew, must be executed upon him 

He was now Imown to be that Felton who had seived in the aimy 
Being earned into a piivate room, it was thought piopci so fai to dis- 
semble as to tell him that Buckingham was only giievously wounded, 
but not without hopes of iccovciy Felton smiled, and told them that 
the duke, he knew full well, had leceived a blow whiclx had tcimmated 
all then hopes. When asked at whose instigation he had pei formed 
thathornd deed? he replied, that they needed not to trouble them- 
selves m that inquiry, that no man living had credit enough with him 
to have disposed him to such an action ; that he liad not even cnti listed 
his purpose to any one; that the resolution piocccdcd only fiom him- 
self, and the impulse of his own conscience, and that his motives 
would appear if his hat were found; for that, believing he should 
peiish in the attempt, he had thexe taken caic to explain tlicm (CUicn- 
don, vol 1 , pp 27, 28) 

When the king was informed of this assassination, he leccnvccl the 
news in public with an unmoved and undistuibed countenance, and 
the courtiers, who studied his looks, concluded that sccietly he was 
not displeased to be x id of a minister so gencx-ally odious to the nation 
(Warwick, p, 34). But Charles’s command of himself ])iocecded en- 
tirely from the gravity and composure of his temper. He was still, as 
much as evei, attached to his favourite, and during his whole hie he 
letamed an affection for Buckingham’s friends, and a prejudice against 
his enemies He urged, too, that Felton should be put to the question, 
an order to extol t from him a discovery of his accomplices, but the 
judges declaied that, though that practice had foimerly been vciy 
usual, it was altogether illegal So much moie exact rcasoneis, with 
legal cl to law, had they become, from the jealous scuiples of the house 
of commons 
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Meanwhile the distress of Rochelle had risen to the utmost e\tiemity 
That vast genius of Richelieu, which made liun fbim the gi cutest cntei- 
pnses, led him to attenipt their execution by means equally gicat and 
extiaoidinary. In oider to depuve Rochelle of all succour, he had 
daied to pioject the tin owing across the harboui a mole ol a mile’s 
extent in that boisterous ocean; and having executed his piojLct, he 
now held the town closely blockaded on ail sides. The inhabitants, 
though pressed with the greatest rigours of famine, still refused to 
submit; being supported, partly by the lectures of then zealous 
preachers, partly by the daily hopes of relief fiom England After 
Buckingham's death, the command of the fleet and aimy was conferied 
on the Earl of Lmdesey , who, arriving before Rochelle, made some 
attempts to break through the mole, and force his way into the haibour , 
but by the delays of the English, that work was now fully Imished and 
foitified; and the Rochelleis, finding their last hopes to fail them, 
weie reduced (Oct 18) to sunender at disci etioii, even in sight ot 
the English admiial. Of 15,000 persons, shut up in the city, 4,000 
alone survived the fatigues and famine which they had undeigone 
(Rush,, vol 1 , p 636). 

This was the first nccessaiy step towards the prospeiity of France 
Foieign en!;;^iies, as well as domestic factions, being deprived of this 
resource, that kingdom began now to shine foith in its full splendour 
By a steady prosecution of wise plans, both of war and policy, it gra- 
dually gamed an* ascendant over the iival power of bpaw, and every 
ordet of the state, and every sect, were reduced to submission to 
the lawful authoiity of the sovereign The victory, however, over the 
Huguenots, was, at first, pushed by the French king with great mode- 
lation A toleration was still continued to them, the only avowed and 
open toleiation, which, at that time, was gianted in any European 
kingdom 

The failure of an enterprise m which the English nation, from 
religious sympathy, so much inteiested themselves, could not but , 
diminish the king’s authority in the pailiament during the appioaching 
session but the commons, when assembled (Tan 20, ad 1629), found 
many other causes of complaint. Buckingham’s conduct and chaiacter 
with some had afforded a reason, with otheis a pietence, for discontent 
against public measuies, but after his death, theie wanted not new 
reasons and new pretences forgcneial dissatisfaction Manwaimg’s 
paidon and promotion wei c taken notice of Sibthorpe and Cosins, 
two clergymen who, for like reasons, weie no less obnoxious to the 
commons, had met with like favoui from the king Montague, who had 
been censured for model anon towaxds the catholics, the greatest of 
crimes, had been created Bishop of Chichester They found, likewise, 
upon inquiry, that all the copies of the petition of right which were 
dispersed had, by the king’s orders, annexed to them the fiist answer, ' 
which had given so little satisfaction to the commons (State Tnals, 
vol vii , p 216, Rush , vol, 1 , p 643) , an expedient by which Charles 
endeavoured to persuade the people that he had nowise receded from 
his former claims and pretensions, particularly with regard to the levy- 
ing of tonnage and poundage Selden also complained m the house, 
that one Savage, contrary to the petition of right, had been pdnished 
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witH the loss of his eais, by a discretional y or arbitiaiy sentence of the 
star-chamber (State Trials, vol vii , p 216, Pari Plist , vol viii , p, 246). 
So apt were they, on their part, to stretch the petition into such conse- 
quences as might deprive the crown of powers which, fiom immemorial 
custom, were supposed inherent m it 

But the great article on which the house of commons bioke with 
the king, and which finally created in Charles a disgust to all pailia- 
ments, was then claim with regard to tonnage and poundage On this 
occasion, therefore, It is necessar)’^ to give an account of the contiovcrsy. 

The duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient times, had been 
commonly a temporary grant of parliament, but it had been confeiied 
on Henry V., and all the succeeding princes, duimg life, in order to* 
enable them to maintain a naval foice for the defence of tlie kingdom 
The necessity of levying this duty had been so apparent that each 
king had ever claimed it from the moment of his accession, and the 
first parliament of each leign had usually, by vote, confeired on the 
prince what they found him alieady in possession of Agieeably to the 
' maccuiate genius of the old constitution, this abuse, howevci considei- 
able, had never been peiccived noriemedied, though nothing could 
have been easier than foi the pailiamcnt to have pi evented it (Path 
Hist, vol viii , pp 339,340) By gianting this duty to<f.cach punctv 
during his own life, and, for a yeai aftc» his demise, to the succcssoi, 
all inconveniences had been obviated, and yet the duty had novel, loi 
a moment, Veen leaned without proper authouty But contiuanccs of 
that natuie were not thought of duiing those nide ages, and as so 
complicated and jealous a goveinmcnt as the Fnglish cannot subsist 
without many such icfinemcnts, it is easy to see how favouiahle cvoiy 
inacciuacy must foimcrly have pioved to ]o>al authmity, whuh, on all 
emergencies, was obliged to supply by discictionaiy powei the gicat 
deficiency of the laws 

The pailiament did not giant the duty of tonnage and poundage to 
Heniy VIII till the sixth of his icign, yet this pnnee, who had not 
then laised his power to its gicatest hcn'hl, conlinued, diimv^ tli<d 
whole tune, to levy the imposition* the pailiamcnt, in then \uy’giant, 
blame the merchants who had neglected to make priymcnt to the ciow n , 
and, though one expiession of that bill m.iy seem ambiguous, the\ cmu- 
ploy the plainest terms m calling tonnage and poundage the king’s du(‘, 
even befoic that duty w^as confeued on him by paili.nncntaiy authoiily 
(6 Heniy VIII , cap 14) Four ieigns,and above n whole u‘iUi'i\, had 
since elapsed, and this icvenue had still been levied botoie it was voted 
by parliament So long had the inaccuiacy continued, witho it being 
icrnaikcd or collected 

Duimg that shoit inteival which passed between Charles’s accession, 
and Ins fiist pailiament, he had follov^cd the extiinplc ol his ])iede* 
cessois, and no fault was found with his conduct in this paiticuUu 
But what was most lemaikable m the piocccdmgs of lliat house tvf 
commons, and what proved beyond contioveisy that they Intel scuumsly 
foimcd a plan for 1 educing their piincc to sulijcction, was that, instead 
of s^ianting tins supply dining the king’s liicdime, as it had lieen en- 
joyed by all his immediate picdeccssois, they voted it only h)i a yeai , 
and, after that should be elapsed, icscived to themselves the poi/ei oi 
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renewing or lefnsing the same concession (Jouin , July 5, 1625) Biit 
the house of peeis, who saw that this duty was now become moic 
necessaiy than ever to supply the glowing necessities of the crown, and 
who did not appiove of this encioaching spirit m the commons, ic- 
jected the bill, and the dissolution of that pailiamcnt followed so soon 
after, that no attempt seems to have been madti foi obtaining tonnage 
and poundage m any other foim.^ 

Charles, meanwhile, continued still to levy this duty by his own 
authority , and the nation was so accustomed to that exertion of royal 
power, that no scruple was at first entertained of submitting to it. But 
the succedmg parliament excited doubts in every one The commons 
took there some steps tow aids declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and 
poundage without consent of pailiamcnt, and they openly showed 
their intention of employing this engine, in order to cxtoit fiom the 
crown concessions of the most impoitant natuie But Charles was 
not yet sufficiently tamed to compliance, and the abiupt dissolution of 
that pailiament, as above 1 elated, put an end, foi the time, to then 
fai ther pi ctensions 

The following intcival, between the second and thud pailiamcnt, was 
distinguished by so many exeitions of pieiogativc, that men had little 
leisuie to^iittVd totheatfaii of tonnage and poundage, wlicic the abuse 
of power in the ciown might seem to be of a more disputable n.uuie 
But aftei the commons, dm mg the piccedent session, had remedied all 
these grievances by means of their petition of light, which ^he'y deemed 
so necessary, they afterwards piocceded to lake the maftoi into con- 
sideration, and they showed the same intention, as formcily, of exacting, 
m return for the giant of this icvenuc, vciy Luge compliances on the 
part of the crown Their sudden proiogition prevented them fiom 
bunging their pictcnsions to a full conclusion 

'When Chailes opened this session, he had foiesccn that the same 
contioversy would aiise; and he thciefoic took caic,veiy cail>, among 
many mild and leconciling expressions, to infoim the commons, ^ That, 
‘he had not taken these duties as appcilaimng to his hcieditaiy pic- 
‘logativc, but that it cvei was, and still is, his meaning to enjoy them 
‘as a gift of his people, and that, if he liad hithci to levied tonnage 
‘and poundage, he pictended to justify himself only by the ncce&sity 
‘ of so-doing, not by any right wdiich he assumed ’ ^ This concession, 
which probably aiose fiom the king's model ate tempei, nowfieed fiom 
the impulse of Buckingham's violent counsels, might have satisfied the 
commons, had they cnteitaihed no othci view than that of asccitaming 
their own powcis and piivilegcs But they earned then pictcnsions 
much higher They insisted, as a ncccssaiy pielimmaiy, that the king 
should once entiiely desist fiom levying these duties, aftei which, they 
were to take it into consideiation how far they would restoie him to 

1 The reason, assigned by Sir Philip Warwick, p 2, for this unusual measure of the com 
mens, IS, that they intended to deprive the crown of the prerocjative, which it had assumed, 
of making the rates of the impositions, and at the same time were resolved to cut off the new 
rates fixed by James 1 hese were considerable diminutions both of revenue and prerogative , 
and whether they would have there stopped, considering their present disposition, may be 
much doubted The king, it seems, and the lords, were rtsolved not to trust to them , nor 
to render a revenue once precanous, which perhaps they might never aftei wards be able to 
get re-established on the old footing 

a Rushworth, vol 1 , p 644 , Pari Hist , vol vm , pp 236# 34 ^ 
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the possession of a revenue of wlncb be bad 6leaily divested himself 
But, besides that th-ts extreme rigour had never been exercised towards 
any of bis predecessors, and many obvious inconveniences must follow 
from the intermission of the customs, there weie other reasons which 
•deterred Charles from complying with so haid a condition It was 
probable that the commons might lenew their foinier project of making 
this ie\enue only tempoiary, and thereby reducing their piince to*per- 
pctual dependence, they certainly would cutoff the new impositions 
which Mary and Elizabeth, but especially James, had levied, and which 
formed no despicable part of the public revenue, and they openly 
declared that they had, at present, many important pretensions, chiefly 
with regard to religion, and if compliance were refused, no supply 
must be expected from the commons 

It IS easy to seem what an inextricable labyrinth Charles was now 
involved By his own concessions, by the geneml pnnciples of the 
English government, and by the form of every bill which had granted 
this duty, tonnage and poundage was deiived entirely from the free 
gift of the people, and consequently, might be withdrawn at their 
pleasure. If unreasonable in their refusal, they still icfusiid nothing 
but what was then own. If public necessity rcquiied this supply# 
it might be thought also to lequiie the king's compliajice with those 
conditions which were the price of obtaining it Though the motive 
foi granting it had been the enabling of the king to guaid the seas, 
it did not follow that, because he guaided the seas, he was Ihcicfoie 
entitled to tins leveimc wuthout faither foimality , since the people 
had still reserved to themselves the right of judging how' fai that 
service merited such a supplj. But Chailcs, notwithstanding his 
public declaration, was fai fiom assenting to tins conclusion in its full 
extent The plain consequence, he saw^, of all these rigours and 
icfinements, and mfeienccs, was that he, without any public necessity, 
and without any fault of Ins own, must of a sudden, even from Ins 
accession, become a magistrate of vciy dilfcient nature fiom any 
of his predecessors, and must fall into a total dependence on subjects 
over whom former lungs, especially those immediately preceding, had 
exercised an authority almost unlimited. Entangled m a chain of 
consequences which he could not easily break, he was inclined to 
go higher, and rather deny the first principle, than admit of conclusions 
which to him appeared so absiud and unreasonable. Agicc<ibly to 
the ideas hitherto entertained both by natives and foicigncis, the 
monaich he esteemed the essence and soul of the English govei mnent, 
and whatever other power pretended to annihilate or even abudge 
the idyal authority, must neccssauly, he thought, cither in its naUuc 
or exercise, be deemed no better than an usuipation. Willing to 
pieserve the ancient harmony of the constitution, he hadevei intended 
to comply, as far as he easily could, with the ancient foims of adminis- 
tration, but when these foims appealed to him, by the inveterate 
obstinacy of the commons, to have no othei tendency than to disturb 
that haimony, and to intioducc a new constitution, lie concluded 
that, m this violent situation, what was suboidmate must necessarily 
yield to what was piiiicipal, and the piivileges of the jieoplc, for a 
time, give place to loyal piciogative From the rank of a monaich, to 
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be degraded into a slave of his insolent, ungiateful subjects, seemed 
of all indignities the gieatest , and nothing, in his judgment, could 
exceed the humiliation attending such a state, but the meanness of 
tamely submitting to it without making some effoits to prcseive 
the authority transmitted to him by his piedecessois 

Though these wer’e the king’s reflections and resolutions before 
the parliament assembled, he did not immediately bieak with them, 
upon their delay in voting him this supply He thought that he could 
better justify any strong measure which he might afterwaixis be obliged 
to take, if he allowed them to carry to the utmost extremities their 
attacks upon his government and prerogative (Rushwoith, vol i , 
p 642) He contented himself for the present, with soliciting the 
house by messages and speeches But the commons, instead of 
hearkening to his solicitations, proceeded to cairy their scrutiny 
into his management of religion (Idem, ibid , p 651 , Whitlocke,p 12), 
which was the only grievance to which, in their opinion, they had not 
as yet, by their petition of light, applied a sufficient icmedy 

It was not possible that this centuiy, so feitile m leligious sects 
and disputes, could escape the controversy concerning fatalism and 
free-will, which, being strongly interwoven both with philosophy and 
theology, hjid in all ages thrown every school and cvciy chuich into 
such inextricable doubt and pei plexity The fii st 1 efoi mers in England, 
as in other European countiics, had embraced the most rigid tenets of 
predestination and absolute deciees, and had composed upon that 
system all the articles of their lehgious cieed But tliese pimciples 
having met with opposition from Arminius and his sectaries, the 
controversy was soon brought into this island, and began here to 
diffuse Itself The .Xrminians, finding more encouragement from 
the superstitious spirit of the church than from the fanaticism of 
the puritans, gradually mcoiporated themselves with the former, 
and some of that sect, by the indulgence of James and Charles, 
had attained the highest preferments m the hieraichy But their 
success with the public had not been altogether unansweiable to 
that which they met with in the chuich and the com t Ihroughout 
the nation they still lay under the reproach of innovation and heresy. 
The commons now levelled against them then formidable censures, 
and made them the objects of daily invective and declamation Their 
protectors were stigmatized, their tenets canvassed, their views repre- 
sented as dangerous and pernicious To impartial spectators, suiely, 
if any. such had been at that time m England, it must have given great 
entertainment, to see a popular assembly, inflamed with faction and 
enthusiasm, pretend to discuss questions to which the gi eatest philo- 
sophers, in the tianquillity of retreat, had never hitheito been able 
to find any satisfactory solution 

Amidst that complication of disputes in which men were then 
involved, we may observe, that the appellation puritan stood for three 
parties, which, though commonly united, were yet actuated by very 
different views and motives There were the political puiitans, who 
maintained the highest principles of civil liberty, the puntans in 
discipline, who were averse to the ceremonies and episcopal govern- 
ment of the church; and the doctrinal puntans, who rigidly defended 
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the speculative system of the first refoimers. In opposition to all 
these stood the com^ party, the hieiaichy, and the Armmians, only 
with this distinction— that the latter sect, being intioduced a few 
yeais before, did not as yet compiehend all those who weie favoiu- 
able to the church and to monaichy. But as the contioveisics on 
every subject gre\v daily wanner, men united themselves more 
intimately with their fnends, and sepaiated themselves widei fiom 
their antagonists , and the distinction gradually became quite unifoun 
and regular 

This house of commons, which, like all the pieceding, duiing the 
leigns of James and Chailes, and even of Elizabeth, was much 
goveined by the puritanical party, thought that they could not better 
serve their cause, than by bianding and punishing the Aiminian 
sect, which, introducing an innovation in the church, weie the least 
favoured and least poweiful of all their antagonists Fiom this 
measure it was easil)^ foreseen that, besides gratifying the animosity 
of the doctrinal puiitans, both the puiitans m discipline, and those in 
politics, would reap consideiable advantages Laud, Neile, Montague, 
and other bishops, who wcie the chief suppoiteis of episcopal govein- 
ment, and the most zealous paitisans of the discipline and ceicmonics 
of the chinch, w'cic all supposed to be tainted with j^iminianism. 
The same men, and their disciples, weic the sticnuous pieachcis 
of passive obedience, and of entne submission to piinccs, and if those 
could once be censuied, and be e\pellt d the chinch and coint, it 
’ was conclucTed that the Iiiciaichy would icccive a moital ))lo\\% 
the ceremonies be less iigidly insisted on, and the Ling, clopiived 
of his most faitliful ftiends, be obliged to abate those high cLums ol 
piciogative on winch at picscnt he insisted 

But Chailos, besides a view of the political consequences which 
rausticsult fiom a compliance with such pietonsions, was stiongly 
detei mined, iiom punciples of piety and conscionce, to oppose thorn. 
Neither the dissipation incident to >outh, noi the plcasuios atlemling 
a high foitunc, had been able to picvent this vutuoiis piince horn 
embiacing the most sinceic sentiments of icligion, and that chaiat tor 
which m that religious ago should have been of inUmle achanlage 
to him, piovccl m the end the chief cause of his uiin, — moioly because 
the leligion adopted by him was not of that ])ienso mode and sixl 
which began to pievail among his sub)ccts. IIis piety, thougli uMitote 
fiom popeiy, had a tmctuie of supcistition in it, and being 
to the gloomy spii it of the puiitans, w^as lepioscnted by tliem as lendin*; 
towaicls the abominations of antichiist Laud, also, lind uufoitumitely 
acqtinod a gieat ascendant ovci him , and asall those pi elates, obnoxious 
to the commons, wcic icgaided as his chief fucncls and most favouiite 
comticis, he was icsoivcd not to disaim and dishonour himself by 
abandoning them to the lescntment of his cnemiLS. Being totally 
unpiovided wnth mill tai y foicc, and hnding a icfiactoiy independent 
spiiit to pievail among the people, the most solid basis of his authoi ily, 
lie thought, consisted in the suppoit which he leccivcd iioin the 
hiciaichy. 

In the debates of the commons which aic tiansmittcd to us, it 
IS easy to discern, so caily, some spaiks of that enthusiastic liie which 
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afterwards set the whole nation in combustion One Rouse made use 
of an allusion, which, though familiar, seems to have been boiiowed 
from the writings of Loid Bacon (Essay of Atheism) ‘ If aman meet 
^a dog alone, ^ said he, 'the dog is fearful, though ever so fieice by 
' nature , but if the dog have his master with him, he will set upon 
' that man from whom he fled before This shows that lower natures, 
'being backed by higher, increase in courage and stiength, and 
'certainly man, being backed with Omnipotency, is a kind of omni- 
' potent creature. All things are possible to him that believes, and 
' where all things are possible, theie is a Lind of omni potency Where- 
'fore, let it be the unanimous consent and lesolution of us all to 
' make a vow and covenant henceforth to hold fast our God and our 
'religion, and then shall we hencefoith expect with certainty, 
'happiness m this woild^ (Rushwoith, voL 1, p 646, Pail Hist, 
voL viii , p 260) 

Oliver Cromwell, at that time a young man of no account m the 
nation, is mentioned, m these debates, as complaining of one who, 
he was told, preached flat popciy (Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 655 , Pari 
Hist, vol viii , p 289), It IS amusing to obseivc the fust words 
of this fanatical hypociite coiiespond so e\actly to his character 

The inqwnes and debates conceining tonnage and poundage went 
hand m hand with these theological 01 metaphysical controveisies 
The officeis of the custom-house were summoned before tlie commons 
to give an account by what authority they had scize(|klhe goods of 
merchants who had lefused to pay these duties, the barons of the 
exchequer were questioned concerning their decrees on that head 
(Rushwoith, voL 1 , p 654; Paid Hist , vol viii , p 301) One of the 
sheriffs of London was committed to the Towei foi his activity in 
suppoitmg the officeis of the custom-house; the goods of Rolles, 
a merchant, and member of the house, being seized for his refusal 
to pay the duties, complaints weie made of this violence, as if it were 
3 bleach of privilege (Rushwoith, vol 1 , p 653) Chailcs suppoited his 
officeis m all these measures, and the quaiiel giew eveiy day higher 
between him and the commons (Ibid , p 658). Mention was made in 
the house of impeaching Sir Richaid Weston, the ticasuier (Pari. 
Hist , vol viii , p 326), and the king began to entertain thoughts 
of finishing the session by a dissolution 

Sir John Elliot fiamed a lemonstrance against levying tonnage and 
poundage without consent of pailiament, and offeied it to the clerk to 
read It was refused. He read it himself The question being then 
called for, the speaker, Sir John Finch, said, 'That he had a command 
'fiom the king to adjourn, and to put no question Upon which he 
rose and left the chair The whole house was m an lipioan The 
speaker was pushed back into the chair, and forcibly held in it by 
Hollis and Valentine, till a short remonstiance was fiamed, and was 
passed by acclamation rather than by vote Papists and Armmians 
were there declared capital enemies to the commonwealth Those 

1 The king's power of adjourning, as well as proroguing the parliament, was and is never 
•questioned In the 19th of the late king, the judges determined that the adjournment by the 
king kept the parliament in siaiuquo until the next sitting, but that then no committees were 
to meet , but if the adjournment be by the house, then the committees and other matters do 
continue. Pari Hist , vol v , p, 466 
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who levied tonnage and poundage were branded with the same epithet 
And even the merchsmts who should voluntauly pay these duties, 
were denominated betiaycrs of English liberty, and public enemies 
The doors being locked, the gentleman usher of the house of lords, 
viho was sent by the king, could not gain admittance till this remon- 
strance was finished* By the king's older, he took the mace from the 
' table, which ended their pioceedmgs (Ru sh worth, vol i ,p 669 , Whit- 
locke, p 12). And a few days after, the parliament was (Mar, 10) 
dissolved 

The discontents of the nation ran high, on account of this violent 
rupture between the king and the parliament These discontents 
Charles inflamed by his affectation of a seventy which he had not 
power, nor probably inclination, to carry to extremities Sir Miles 
Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Conton, Long, Strode, were Com- 
mitted to prison, on account of the last tumult in the house, which was 
called sedition ^ With great difficulty, and after several delays, they 
were released , and the law was generally supposed to be wiested, m 
order to prolong their imprisonment Sii John Elliot, PIollis, and 
Valentine, were summoned to their trial in the king’s bench, for 
seditious speeches and behaviour m parliament} but, refusing to 
to answei before an infeiior court for their conduct, as mqinbers of a 
supeuor, they were condemned to be impnsoned during the king’s 
pleasure, to find sureties for then good behavioui, and to be fined, the 
two former a tjiousand pounds apiece, the latter five hundicd (Rush- 
worth, vol 1,, pp. 684, 691) This sentence, piocuicd by the influence 
of the crown, seived only to show the king’s disiegard to the piivil- 
eges of parliament, and to acquiie an immense stock of popuLnity to 
the suffeiers, who had so biavely, m opposition to aibitiaiy povvci, 
defended the libeities of their native coimtiy. The commons of Eng- 
land, though an immense body, and possessed of the gi eater pait of 
national piopeity, were naturally somewhat defenceless, because of 
their personal equality, and their want of leaders , but the king’s 
seventy, if these prosecutions deserve the name, hcic pointed out 
leaders to them, whose lesentment was inflamed, and whose coinage 
was nowise daunted by hardships which they had undcigone m so 
honourable a cause. 

So much did these prisoners glory m thcii suffenngs tliat, though 
the> were promised liberty on that condition, they would not con- 
descend even to present a petition to the king, expressing then soriow 
for having offended him (Whitlocke, p 13). They unanimously tc- 
fused to find suicties for their good bchavioutj and discl.uncd to 
accept of deliveiance on such easy tcims. Nay, Hollis was so in- 
dustrious to continue his meritorious distress, that, when one oiferccl 
to bad him, he would not yield to the rule of court, and he himself 
bound with his friend. Even Long, who had actually found sureties 
m the chief justice’s chamber, declaxed m coiut that his suiclies 
should no longer continue (Kennct, vol 111,, p. 49). Yet because Sir 
John Elliot happened to die while m custody, a great clamoiu Wiis 
raised against the administration , and he was universally reg aided as 
a martyi to the liberties of England (Rushwoith, vol v., p. 440), 

^ Rushworth, vol 1 , pp. 661, 681 , Pail HiJ>t , vol via , p. 354 ; May, p. tz* 
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There now opens to us a new scene, CJharles, naturally disgusted 
with parliaments, who, he found, were determined to proceed against 
him with unmitigated rigour^ both in invading his pierogative, and 
refusing him all supply, resolved not to call any more, till he should 
see greater indications of a compliant disposition m the nation. 
Having lost his great favouiite, Buckingham, he became his own 
minister, and never afterwards reposed in any one such unlimited 
confidence As he chiefly follows his own genius and disposition, his 
measures are henceforth less rash and hasty, though the geneial 
tenor of his admmistiation still wants somewhat of being entirely 
legal, and pci haps more of being entiiely prudent 

We shdfii endeavour to exhibit a just idea of the events which fol- 
lowed for soi;i^e years ; so far as they legaid foicign affaiis, the state 
of tljie qoift, and the government of the nation The incidents are 
neither numerous nor illustrious f but the knqwjiedge of them is neces- 
sary for understanding the subsequent transactions^ which are so 
memorable. 

Chailes, destitute of all supply, was necessarily i educed to embrace 
a measure which ought to have been the result of reason and sound 
policy . he made peace with the ,two crowns against which, Im had 
hitherto waged a war, entered intp withouj: a necessity and conducted 
without glory Notwithstanding the districted and helpless condition 
of England, no attempt was made, either by Jfiince or Spam, to in- 
vade their enemy, noi did they enteitain any faithcr project than to 
defend themselves against the feeble and ilhconcei ted expeditions of 
that kingdom Pleased that the jealousies and quaircls between king 
and pailiament had disaimed so fonnidable a power, they carefully 
avoided any enterprise which might rouse either the tenor or anger of 
the English, and dispose them to domestic union and submission. 
The endeavouis to regain the good-will of the nation were cained so 
far by the king of Spam, that he geneiously released and sent home all 
the English prisoners taken in the expedition against Cadi^ The. ex- 
ample was imitated by France, aftei the rctieat of the English from 
the Isle of Rhd, When piince? were in such dispositions^ and had 
so few pretensions on each othei, it could not be difficult to conclude a 
peace. The treaty was (April 14) fii st signed jvith France (Rpshwojrth,. 
vol 11 , pp 23, 24) The situation of the kings affairs did not entitle 
him to demand any condition fo^ the Huguenots, and they weie aban- 
doned to the will of their sovereign. Peace was afterwaids (Nov ^ A.p. 
1639) concluded with Spam , where no conditions were made mj^vour 
of the Palatine, except that Spam piomised m general to use their gpod 
offices for his restoration (Idem, ibid , p. 75 , Whitlocke, p. 14)* The 
induce of these two wars oa domestic affairs^ and on the dis- 
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positions of king and people, was of the utmost consequence , but no 
cilteration was made by them on the foieign inteiests of the kingdom 
Nothing moie happy can be imagined than the situation in which 
England then stood \vith legard to foieign affairs Emopc was 
divided between the nval families of Bourbon and Austiia, whose 
opposite interests, and still more their mutual jealousies, secuied the 
tranquillity of this island Their foices weie so neaily countei poised, 
that no appiehensions was entei tamed of any event which could sud- 
denly distuib the balance of power between them The Spanish 
monarch, deemed the most powerful, lay at gieatest distance, and the 
English, by that means, possessed the advantage of bejng engaged by 
political motives into a moie intimate union and confederacy with the 
neighbouring potentate The dispersed situation of the Spanish 
dominions rendered the naval power of England foimidable to them, 
and kept that empire in continual dependence France, more vigoui- , 
ous and more compact, was every day rising in policy and discipline , 
and reached, at last, an equality of power with the house of Austiia ; 
but her progress, slow and gradual, left it still m ihepowei of England, 
by a timely intei position, to check hci supeiioiity. And thus Chailcs, 
could he have avoided all dissensions with his own subjects, was m a 
situation to make himself be com ted and icspcctcd by cv<^iy povvci in 
Europe , and, what has scaiccly c>ei since been attained by the 
princes of this island, he could either be active with dignity, oz ncu- 
-tral with security. 

A neutrality was embiaccd by the king, and, dunng the icst of liis 
leign, he seems to have little icgaidcd foieign affaiis, c\ccpt so iai as 
he vias engaged by honoui and fucnclship, by his sistei and the Jhila- 
tine, to endeavoLu the piocuiing of some iclicf foi that unliappy 
family. He joined his good oificcs to those of Fiance, and meditated 
a peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland, in lio))es of en- 
gaging the foimei to embiace the piotection of the oppiossed pio- 
testaiits m the empiic This was the famed Gustavus, whose heiou 
genius, seconded by the wisest policy, made him, m a little time, tlie 
most distinguished monaich of the age, and icndeictl his countiy, 
formerly unknown and neglected, of gicat weight in tlic balam e of 
Europe. To encouiage and assist him m liis pi ejected invasion of 
Germany, Chailcs agieed to fuinish him with si\ ihoiisancl men; Imt, 
that he might preset ve the appeal ance of ncuUalit>, he made use of 
the Maiqius of Hamilton's name (Rushwoith, vol i , pp. 46, 53, 6:2,83). 
That nobleman entered into an engagement with (iustiivus; and, en- 
listing these troops in England and Scotlmd at Chailcs’s e\pensts lie 
landed them m the Elbe The decisive battle of Loijisic was fought 
soon aftci ; whcic the conduct of Tilly and the valoui of the Imjicual- 
istswcie overcome by the supciioi conduct of Gustavus and the 
supciioi valoui of the Swedes What icmamcd of this hoio’s life was 
erne continued scries of victoiy, foi which he was less beholden to 
loi tunc, than to those pcisonal endowments, which he dciived fior* 
nature and industiy That lapid piogiess of conquest, which wc so 
miicn admiic in ancient histoiy, was heie renewed in modem annals; 
ana without that cause to which, in foimci ages, it had ever been 
owing. Military nations were not now engaged against an undisci- 
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plined and unwarlike people, nor heroes set in exposition to cowards 
The veteian tioops of Ferdinand, conducted by the most celebrated 
generals of the age, were foiled m eveiy encounter, and all Germany 
was oveiiun m an instant by the victorious Swede But by this ex- 
tiaoidinaiy and unexpected success of his ally, Charles failed of the 
puipose for which he framed the alliance Gustavus, elated by pios- 
peiity, began to foim more extensive plans of ambition, and, in freeing 
Geimanyfiom the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it to 
subjection under his own He refused to lestoie the Palatine to his 
principality, except on conditions which would have kept him in total 
dependence (Fiankyln, vol i , p 415) And thus the negotiation was 
pi oti acted, tih the battle of Lutzen, where the Swedish monarch 
peiished m the midst of a complete victory, which had he obtained over 
Ins enemies 

We have earned on these transactions a few ycais beyond the 
piesent pciiod, that we might not be obliged to return to them nor be 
inteiiuptcd in 0111 account of Chailcs’s coiut and kingdoms 

When we considci Chailcs as piesiding in his coiut, as associating 
with his family, it is difficult to imagine a charactci at once moie ic- 
spcctable and amiable A kind husband, an indulgent father, a gentle 
mastei, a stedfast fiicnd, to all these eulogies, his conduct in piivate 
life fully entitled him As a monaich, too, in the cxteiior qualiLies, he 
excelled, m the essential, he was not defective His addiess and 
mannei, though inclining a little towaids stateliness and ^oimahty, in 
the mam coiiespondcd to his high lank, and gave giaceto that reserve 
and gravity, which weie natuial to him The modciation and equity 
which shone foith in his temper seemed to secure him against rash 
and dangcious cntci puses , the good sense which he displayed in his 
discouisc and conveisation seemed to waiiant his success in every 
reasonable undei taking Othei endowments likewise he had attained, 
which, m a pnvatc gentleman, would have been highly oinamental, 
and which, in a gicat monaich, might have pio\ed extiemcly useful to 
his people He was possessed ot an excellent taste in all the fine 
aits, and the love of painting was in some dcgiee his favouiite 
passion Learned beyond wffiat is common m pnnccs, he was a good 
judge of wilting m othcis, and enjoyed, himself, no mean talent in 
composition In any othei age 01 nation, this monaich had been 
secure of a piospeious and happy icign But the high idea of his 
own authority, which he had imbibed, made him incapable of giving 
way to the spa it of hbeity which began xo picvail among his subjects 
His politics were not suppoited by such vigoui and foiesight as might 
enable him to subdue then pietcnsions, and maintain his pieiogative 
at the high pitch to wdiich it had been laised by his piedecessors 
And above all, the spiiit of enthusiasm, being univei sally diffused, 
disappointed all the views of human piudcnce, and disturbed the 
operation of every motive which usually influences society 

But the misfortunes arising fiom these causes weie yet remote 
Charles now enjoyed himself m the full exeicise of his authority, m a 
social intercom se with his friends and com tiers, and in a moderate use 
of those pleasures w'hich he most affected 

After the death of Buckingham, who had somewhat alienated 
VOL. Ill 13 
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Charles from the queen, she is to be considered as his chief fiiend 
and favourite. That rustic contempt of the fair sex which James 
affected, and which, banishing them from his court, made it resemble 
more a fair or an exchange than the seat of a gieat prince, was very 
wide of the disposition of this monarch But, though full of com- 
plaisance to the whole sex, Charles reserved all his passion for his 
consort, to whom he attached himself with unshaken fidelity and con- 
fidence. By her sense and spirit, as well as by her beauty, she justi- 
fied the fondness of her husband, though it is allowed that, being 
somewhat of passionate temper, she precipitated him into hasty and 
imprudent measures. Her religion, likewise^ to which she was much 
addicted, must be regarded as a great misfortune, since it augmented 
the jealousy which prevailed against the court, and engaged her to 
procure (May, p 21) for the catholics some inaulgences which were 
geneially distasteful to the nation 

In the former situation of the English government, when the 
sovereign was m a great measure independent of his subject, the king 
chose his mmisteis, either fiom peisonal favour, or fiom antipmion of 
their abilities, without any legaid to then pailiamentary inteicst or 
talents It has since been the maMin of piinccs, wherevci popular 
Icadeis encroach too much on loyal authority, to coij/cr offices on 
them; in expectation that they will afteiwaids become more caiefwl 
not to dimmish that powei which has become then own The^c 
politics wfie now embraced by Chailcs , a suie proof that a sccict 
1 evolution had happened in the constitution, and had necessitated tlic 
piince to adopt new maxims of goveinmcnt (Sii Edw. Walkei, p, 328). 
But the views of the king wcie at this time so icpugnant to those of 
the puiitans, that the leadcis whom he gained, lost, ftoin that moment, 
all interest with their paity, and weie even iniisticd as tiaitois, with 
implacable liatied and icscntmcnt. This w'as the case with Sir Thomas 
Wentwoith, whom the king cicatcd first a baion, then a viscount, and 
afterwards Earl of Stiaffoid, made him piesident of the council of 
York, and deputy of Iieland; and legaidccl him as his chief minister 
and counselloi. By his eminent talents and abilities, Stiatfoid meiitcd 
all the confidence which his master icposed in him, his chauicter 
was stately and austere, moie fitted to piocurc esteem than love; liis 
fidelity to the king was unshaken ; but as he now employed all his 
counsels to support the prerogative which he had foimeily l^cnt nil 
his endeavours to dimmish, his viituc seems not to have been entirely 
puie, but to have been susceptible of stiong impiessions fiom puvate 
interest and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was about the same time 
cieatcd master of the rolls ; Noy, attoiney-geneial ; Littleton, solicitor- 
general All these had been pailiamentary leadcis; and weie men 
eminent m their profession (Whitlocke, p 13 ; May, p. 20). 

In all ecclesiastical afifans, and even m many civil, Laud, bishop of 
London, had great influence over the king This man was virtuous, 
if seventy of manners alone, and abstinence fiom pleasuie, could de- 
serve that name He was leained, if polemical knowledge could en- 
title him to that piaise. He was disinterested, but with unceasing m- 
(liistiy he studied to exalt the piicstly and prelatical chaiactei, wlimh 
was his own. IIis zeal was unielcnting m the cause of icligion ; that 
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is, in imposing, by iigorous measuies, his own l«aets and pious cere- 
monies on the obstinate puntans, who had profanely dated to oppose 
him In prosecution of his holy puiposes, he ovci looked every human 
■consideration, or, m other words, the heat and indiscretion of his 
temper made him neglect the views of prudence and rules of good 
manners He was in this respect happy, that all his enemies were 
also imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty and true piety, 
and that every exercise of his anger, by that means, became in his 
eyes a merit and a virtue This was the man who acquired so great an 
ascendant over Charles, and who led him, by the facility of his temper, 
into a conduct which proved fatal to himself and to his kingdoms 

The humour of the nation ran at that time into the extreme opposite 
to superstition ; and it was with difficulty that the ancient' ceremonies 
to which men had been sanctified by the practice of the first reformers, 
could be retained in divine seivice, yet was this the time which Laud 
chose for the introduction of new ceremonies and obseivances Be- 
sides that these were suie to displease as innovations, there lay, in th'e 
opinion of the public, another very foicible objection against then! 
Laud, and the other pi elates who embraced his measuies, Weie 
generally welj instructed in sacred antiquity, and had adopted man^ 
of those religious sentiments which pievailed during the fourth ana 
fifth centuries, when the Christian chuich, as is well known, was 
already sunk into those supeistitions, which were afterwards continued 
and augmented by the ’policy of Rome The revival, ther'Sifore, of the 
ideas and practices of that age, could not fail of givmg the English 
faith and liturgy some resemblance to the catholic superstition, which 
the kingdom m general, and the puntans m particular, held in thfe 
greatest horror and detestation Men also were apt to think tha^ 
without some secret purpose, such insignificant obseiwances vrould neft 
be imposed with such unrelenting real on the refiactory nation, abd 
that Laud's scheme was to lead back the English, by giadual steps, tb 
the religion 'of their anccstois They consideied not, that the very 
insignificancy of these ceieraonies recommended them to the super- 
stitious prelate, and made them appear the more peculiaily sacred 
and religious, as they could serve to no other puipose. Nor was thh 
resemblance to the Romish ritual any objection, but rather a merit, 
with Laud and his brethren, who boie a much greater kindness to 
the mother-church, as they called her, than to the sectaries and pres- 
byterians, and frequently xecommended her as a tiue Chiistian church , 
an appellation which they refused, or at least scrupled, to give the 
others (May, p. 25), So openly were these tenets espoused, that not 
only the discontented puntans believed the church of England to be 
relapsing fast into Romish superstition , the couit of Rome itself en- 
tertained hope of regaining its authority in this island ; and, irf order 
to forward Laud's supposed good intentions, an offer was twice ma<fe 
him, m private, of a cardinal's hat^ which he declined accepting'(R*^ 
worth, vol 11 , p. 190 * Welwood, p 61) JJis answer was, as he 
himself, ' That something dwelt within him, which woul 4 'suffer Iis 
^ compliance, till Rome were other than it is ^ (Rushworth, vol. id, 
p. 1327 j Whitlocke, p 97). 

A court lady, daughter of the Earl of I>evonshire, having tumefd 

12 * 
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catholic, was aske4 by Laud the reasons of her conveision^ 

* chiefly/ said she, ‘because I hate to travel in a crowd ' The meaning 
of this expression being demanded, she leplied, ‘ I perceive your grace 
‘and many otheis are making haste to Rome, and theiefore, m older 
‘to prevent my being crowded, I have gone befoie you' It must be 
confessed that, though Laud deserved not the appellation of papist, 
the genius of his religion was, though in a less degiee, the same with 
that of the Romish, the same piotound respect was exacted to the 
sacerdotal character, the same submission lequired to the creeds 
and deciees of synods and councils, the same pomp and ceremony was 
alfected in woiship, and the same superstitious regard to days, postures, 
meats, and vestments No wonder, tlieiefoie, that this pi elate was 
everywhere, among the puutans, regarded with hoiror, as being the 
forerunner of antichrist 

As a specimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud saciificed his 
own quiet and that of the nation, it may not be amiss to i elate those 
which he was accused of employing m the conseci ation of St Catherines 
church, and which were the object of gencial scandal and offence. 

On the bishop's approach to the west dooi of the church, a loud 
voice cued, ‘ Open, open, ye evei lasting doois, that the king of gloiy 
‘may enter in.' Immciately the doois of the chui'Ch flew open, 
and the bishop entered Falling upon his knees, with eyes elevated 
and arms expanded, he utteied these woids ‘This place is holy^, the 
‘giound i^holy in the name of the Fathei, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
‘ I pronounce it holy ' 

Going towards the chancel, he sevcial times took up fiom the floor 
some of the dust, and thiew it in the au Wlien he npinoached, with 
his attendants, neai to the communion-tnble, he bowed ficquently 
towards it, and on thou letuin, they went louiul the cluiidi, lepeating 
as they maichcd along, some of the psalms; and then said a foim 
of pia>er, which concluded with these woids, ‘We conscuale this 
‘ church, and sepaiatc it unto Thee as holy giound, not to be piofancd 
‘ any moie to common uses.' 

After this, the bishop, standing neai the commumon-tal^Ic, solemnly 
pionounced many imprecations iipou such as should aftei wauls pulhito 
that holy place by mustcis of soldicis, or keeping m it piofaiK law- 
courts, oi carrying buUhens thiough it. On the conclusion of eveiy 
cm se, Laud bowed towaids the cast, and cued, ‘Let all the people 
‘ say, Amen ' 

The sermon followed, after which the bishop conseci ated and ad- 
mimsteied the saci ament m the following in.innei --- 

As he appioached the communion-table, he made manvMowly uwci- 
cnces, and coming up to that pait of the table wheie the biead 
and wine lay, he bowed seven times Aftei the leading of many 
praycis, he appioached the sacuimental elements, and gently lifted up 
the cornci of the napkin, in which the biead was placed. When he 
beheld the biead, he suddenly let fall the napkin, flew back a step 
or two, bowed thiee scveial times towaids the biead , then he dicw nigh 
again, opened the napkin, and bowed as before 

Next he laid his hand on the cup, which had a covei upon it, and 
was filled with wine. He let go the cup, foil back, and bowed tliuce 
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towards it He appioaqhed again, and lifting up the cover, peeped 
into the cup Seeing the wine, he let fall the co^ei, started back and 
bowed as before Then he received the sacrament, and gave it to 
otheis And many piayers being said, the solemnity of the consecra- 
tion ended The walls and floor and loof of the fabiic were then 
supposed to be sufficiently holy ^ 

Orders weie given, and rigorously insisted on, that the communion- 
table should be lemoved fiom the middle of the area, where it hitherto 
stood in all churches, except in cathedrals (Rushwoith, vol 11 , p 207 , 
Whitlocke, p 24) It was placed at the east end, railed m, and 
denominated an altar, as the cleigyman who officiated there received 
commonly the appellation of piiest It is not easy to imagine the 
discontents excited by this innovation, and the suspicions which it 
gave use to 

The kneeling at the altar, and the using of copes, a species of 
embioideied vestment, in admimstenng the sacrament, were also 
known to be gieat objects of scandal, as being popish practices, but 
the opposition lathci inci cased than abated the zeal of the pi elate foi 
the introduction of these habits and ceieinonies. 

All kinds^ of ornament, especially pictuies, were necessary for 
suppoiting wat mechanical devotion, which wa^puiposed to be laised 
in this model of icligion, but as these had been so much employed by 
the church of Rome, and had given rise to so much supeistition, 
•or what the puritans call idolatry, it was impossible to ini^rociuce them 
into English churches, without exciting geneial muimuis and com- 
plaints. But Laud, possessed of present authority, persisted in his 
purpose, and made seveial attempts towards acquiring these ornaments. 
Some of the pictuics introduced by him were also found, upon inquiry, 
to be the very same that might be met with in the mass-book The 
crucifix, too, that eternal consolation of all pious catholics, and terror 
to all sound piotestants, was not foi gotten on this occasion (Rushwoith, 
vol 11 , pp 272, 273) 

It was much remaiked, that Shei field, the recoidei of Salisbury, was 
tried m the star-chambci, for having bioken, contiaiy to the Bishop 
of Salisbuiy's express injunctions, a painted wnndow of St Edmond's 
church in that citj'”. He boasted that he had destroyed these monu- 
ments of idolatiy, but for this effoit of his zeal, he was fined 500/, 
'removed from his office, condemned to make a public acknowledgment, 
and be bound to his good behaviour^ 

Not only such of the cleigy as neglected to obseive every ceiemony 
were suspended and deprived by the high-commission couit , oaths 
were, by many of the bishops, imposed on the chuich wardens, and 
they were sworn to infoim against any one who acted con ti ary to the 
ecclesiastical canons (Ibid, p i86) Such a measure, though prac- 
tised during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offence, as resembling 
too neaily the practice of the Romish inquisition. 

To show the great alienation from the churches reformed after the 
presbyterian model. Laud advised that the discipline and worship 
-of the church should be imposed on the Enghsh regiments and trading 

J Rushworth, vol u , pp 76, 77 , Welwood, p 275 , Franlclyn, p 386 

* Rushworth, vol- n , p 152 , State Trials, vol v , p 46 , Franklyn, pp 410,411, 41a, 
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companies abroad (Rusbworth, vol n , p 249 , F 1 anklyn, p. 45 0 All for- 
igneis of the Dutch and Walloon congiegations weie commanded to at- 
tend the established church, and indulgence was gi anted to none alter 
the childienof the hist denizens (Rushwoith, vol 11 , p 272) Scudamore,, 
too, the king’s ambassadoi at Pans, had oideis to wilhdiaw himself 
* -om the communion of the Huguenots. E\cn men of sense weie apt 
iQ blame this conduct, not only because it gave ollence in England ^ 
u^t because in foieign countries, it lost the ciown the advantage of 
oei ng considered as the head and suppoi t of the 1 efoimation (Clai endon 
o tate Papers, p. 338) 

On pretence of pacifying disputes, ordeis were issued from the 
council, forbidding, on both sides, all preaching and printing with 
regard to the controverted points of predestination and fiee-wilL 
But It was complained of, and probably with reason, that the im- 
partiality was altogether confined to the oiders, and, that the execution 
of them was only meant against the Calvinists 

In return for Chailcs’s indulgence towaids the church, Laud and his 
followers took caie to magnify, on every occasion, the legal authoiity, 
and to treat with the utmost disdain or detestation, all puutamcal 
pretensions to, a, fiee and independent constitution , But while these 
prelates were so libeial m laising the ciown at the expenjf,e of public 
libeity, they made no scruple of cnci caching themselves on the royal 
rights the most incontestible, in oidei to exalt the hiciaichy, and 
procure to ljb.eir own older dominion and independence All the 
doctrines which the Romish chuich had bon owed iiom some of the 
fathers, and which fiecd the spnitualfiom suboidmation to the civil 
power, weie now adopted by the chuich of England, and intci woven 
with her political and icligious tenets. A divine and apostolical chat ter 
was insisted on, picferably to a legal and pailiamcntaiy one (Whit- 
locke, p 22) The sacerdotal chaiactci was magmhed as sacicd and 
indefeasible j all lights to spmtual authority, 01 even to puvate judgment 
in spiritual subjects, was refused to piofanc laymen, ecclesiastical 
courts weie 'held by the bishops in theii own name, without any notice 
taken of the king’s authoiity, and Chailcs, though cxticmely jealous 
of every claim in popular assemblies, seemed lathci to cncouuige than 
repress those encioachments of his cleigy. Having felt nnny sensible 
inconveniences fiom the independent spiiit of parliaments, he attached 
himself entirely to those who piofcsscd a devoted obedience to his. 
crown and person, noi did he foiesee that the ecclesiastical power 
which he exalted, not admitting of any piccisc boundaiy, might in 
t,me become moie dangeious to public peace, and no less fatal to 
loyal pieiogative than the other. 

So early as the coionation, Laud was the peison, accoiding to 
geueial opinion, that intioduced a novelty which, though ovci looked 
by Chailcs, made a deep impiession on many of the bystandeis. 
After the usual ceremonies, these wmids wcic iccitcd to the king : 
^Stand and hold fast, fiom henceforth, the place to which you have 
'been heir by the succession of youi foiofuthcis, being now delneicd 
'to >ou by the authoiity of Almighty God, and by the bunds ot us and 
'all the bishops and scivants ot Ood. And as you see the cleigy 
'to come ncaier the altar than otheis, so lemembcr, that in all places 
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^ convenient, you give them gre^iter honour, that the Mediatoi of God 
' and man n^ay establish you on the kins^ly ihione, to be a mcdidtor 
^betwixt the cleigy and the laity, and that you may leign foi ever 
Svith Jesus Chiist, the King of kings, and Lord of lords' (Fianklyn, 
p 1 14, Rushwortb, vol i., p 201) 

The piinciples which exalted prerogative, were not entertained bv 
the king merely as soft and agxeeable to his royal ears , they weie also 
put in practice during the time that he luled without parliaments 
Though frugal and regular m his expense, he wanted money for the 
SLippoit of government, and he levied it, either by the revival of 
obsolete laws, or by violations, some more open, some more disgmised, 
of the piivileges of the nation Though humane and gentle rnihis 
temper, he gave way to a few seventies in ihe star-chamber and 
high-commission, which seemed necessaiy, m -older to support the 
present mode of administration, and repress the rising spirit of liberty 
thioughout the kingdom Under these two heads may be 1 educed 
all tiie remaikable tiansactions of this icign, duiing some yeais , foi 
in peaceable and prosperous tunes, wheic a neutrality m foreign affaiis 
IS observed, scaiccly anything is remaikable, but what is, in some 
degiec, blamed 01 blameable. And, lest the hope of relief 01 piotection 
from pajlit'nnpnt might encourage opposition, Charles issued a pioda- 
mation, in^wliich he declared, ‘ That whereas, for several ill ends, 
' the calling again of a parliament is divulged, though his majesty has 

* shown, by frequent meetings with Ins people, his love tg the use of 

* parliaments , yet the late abuse haying for the presenr, driven him 
' unwillingly out of that couise, he will account it presumption for 
' any one to presenbe to him any time for the calling of that assembly' 
(Pail. Hist , vol. vin , p 389, Rush , vol n , p 3) This was generally 
construed as a decimation that, during this icign, no more parliaments 
were intended to be summoned (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 4; May, p 14). 
And eveiy measme of the king's confirmed a suspicion, so disagreeable 
to the gcneiality of the people 

Tonnage and poundage continued to be levied by the royal authority 
alone The foinier additional impositions were still exacted Even 
new impositions weie laid on several kinds of meichandise (Rush- 
worth, vol 11 , p- 8; May, p 16) 

The custom-house officers received oicleis fiom the council to enter 
into any house, warehouse, or cellai, to search any trunk or chest, and 
*^0 break any bulk whatever, in default of the payment of customs 
(Ibid , vol 11., p 9). 

In Older to exeicise the militia, and to keep them in good older, 
each county, by an edict of the council, was assessed m a certain 
sum, for maintaining a muster-master, appointed for that aetivice 
(Ibid , vol. 11., p 10). 

Compositions were openly made with recusants, and the popish 
religion became a regular part of the revenue. This was all the >per- 
secution which it underwent during the reign of Charles (Idem, ibid., 
pp 11,12,13,247) 

A commission was granted for compounding with such as were 
possessed of ciown-lands upon defective titles, and, on this pretence, 
some money was e^^acted from the people (Idem, ibid,, p 49)* 



1 68 Penalty of Knighthood, Punishment of Zealots, 

There was a law of Ed II. {Statutum de niihttbus)^ that whoever 
was possessed of 20/t a year m land, should be obliged, When sum- 
moned, to appear and to receive the older of knighthood. Twenty 
pounds, at that time, partly by the change of denomination, partly by 
that m the value of ihoney, weie equivalent to 300/ in the seventeenth 
century, and it seemed just, that the king should not stiictly insist on 
the letter of the law, and oblige people of so small revenue to accept 
of that expensive honour Ed VI (Rymer, tom xv,p 124), and 
Queen Elizabeth (Idem, 493, 504), who had both of them made use of 
this expedient for raising money, had summoned only those who weie 
possessed of 40/. a year and upvvaids to receive knighthood, 01 com- 
pound for their neglect , and Charles imitated their example, in gi anting , 
the same indulgence Commissioners were appointed for fixing the 
rates of composition , and instructions were given to these commis- 
sioners, not to accept of a less sum than would have been due by the 
party, upon a tax of three subsidies and a half (Rushwoith, vol 11 , pp. 70, 
71, 72, May, p 16) Nothing pioves nioie plainly how ill-disposed 
the people weie to the measures of the ciown, than to observe, that 
they loudly complained of an expedient founded on positive statute, 
and warranted by such recent pieccdents The law was pretended to 
be obsolete, though only one leign had inteivcned svpice the last 
execution of it 

Barnard, lecturer of St Scpulchie% London, used this expicssion 
in his piay<?i befoie seimon, *Loid, open the eyes of the queea^s 
‘majesty, that she may see Jesus Chiist, whom she has piciccd with 
‘her infidelity, supeistition, and idolatiy' He was c|ucstioned m the 
high-conimission coiiit foi this insult on the cjuecn , but, upon his 
submission, dismissed (Rushwoith, vol 11 , p 33) Leighton, who had 
written libels against the king, the queen, the bishops, and the whole 
administration, was condemned by a vciy scvcic, if not a cuicl, sen- 
tence ; but the execution of it was suspended foi some time, in expecta- 
tion of his submission (Kenneths Hist , vol m , p. 60 ; Whitlocke, p. 
15). All the seventies, indeed, of this icign were exercised against 
those who triumphed in their suffeiings, who courted pcisccution, and 
biaved authority, and, on that account, then punishment may be 
deemed the moie just, but the less piudent To have neglected them 
entirely, had it been consistent with oider and public safety, had been 
the wisest measure that could have been embraced, as peihaps it had 
been the most severe punishment that could have been inflicted on 
these zealots 

In order to gratify the cleigy with a magnificent fabric, subscuptions 
were (ad 1631) set on foot foi repauing and icbuilding St. PauPs; 
and the king, by his countenance and example, encouraged this laud- 
able undei taking (Idem, p 17) * By order of the piivy-council, St. 
Gicgory's churcll was removed, as an impediment to the piojcct of 
extending and beautifying the cathedral Some houses and shops 
hkewuse were pulled down, and compensation was made to the owners 
(Rush worth, vol 11 ,pp 88, 89, 90, 207,462, 718) As theie was no im- 
mediate piospect of assembling a pailiament, such acts of power in 
the king became necessary, and in no foimei age would the people 
have entci tamed any scuiplc with icgaid to them It must be re- 
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ry.aiked, that the puritans were extremely aveise to the laising of this 
ornament to the capital It savoiued, as they ixictendcd, of popish 
superstition 

A stamp duty was imposed on caids a new tax, which, of itself, 
was liable to no objection, but appealed of dangerous consequence, 
when considered as aibitrary and illegal (Rush , ibid , p 103) 

Monopolies were revived, an oppiessive method of levying money, 
being unlimited, as well as destructive of industry The last pailia- 
ment of James, which abolished monopolies, had left an equitable 
exception in favour of new inventions , and on pietence of these, and 
of erecting new companies and coi porations, was this giievance now 
renewed. The manufacture of soap was given to a company who 
paid a sum for their patent (Rusbwoith, vol 11 , pp 136, 142, 189, 252) 
Leather, salt, and many othei commodities, even down to linen lags, 
were likewise put under restrictions 

It IS affiimed by Clarendon, that so little benefit was leaped fiom 
these projects, that of 200,000/ tlieieby levied on the people, scarcely 
1500/ came into the king's coffcis Though we ought not to suspect 
the noble histonan of exaggej ations to the disad\antage of Chailes’s 
measures, this fact, it must be owned, appeals somewliat inci edible 
The same audior adds, that the king's intention was to teach his sub- 
jects how tintlirifty a thing it was to lefuse leasonable supjilies to the 
crown An impiudent project, to offend a whole nation, tindei the view 
of punishment , and to hope, by acts of violence, to bicak then lefiactory 
spirits, without being possessed of any foice to pi event lesi stance 

The council of York had been first erected, after a lebellion, by a 
patent from Hen VIII , without any authoiity of pailiamcnt , and 
this exeicise of power, like many othei s, was indulged to that aibitrary 
monarch This council had long acted chiefly as a criminal court , 
but, besides some innovations, introduced by James, Chailes thought 
proper (a D 1632), some time after Wentworth was made president, to 
extend its powers, and to give it a laige civil jurisdiction, and that, in 
some respects, discretionary (Rushwoith, vol 11, pp 158, 159, etc; 
Franklyn, p 41 2 J It is not improbable that the king’s intention was 

only to prevent inconveniences which aiose from the bringmg of every 
cause, from the most distant paits of the kingdom, into Westminster 
Hall; but the consequence, in the meantime, of this measuie, was the 
putting of all the noithein counties out of the piotection of oidmary 
law, and subjecting them to an authority somewhat arbitiary. Some 
irregular acts of that council were, this year, complained of (Rush- 1 
.worth, vol 11 , pp 202, 203) 

The court of star-chamber (a d 1633), extended its authority , and 
it was matter of complaint, that it enci cached upon the juiisdiction of 
the other courts, imposing heavy fines, and inflicting severe punish- 
ment, be>ond the usual course of justice Sir David Foulis was fined 
5000/., chiefly because he had dissuaded a fziend fiom compounding 
with the commissioners of knighthood (Ibid , vol 11 , pp 215, etc ) 

Prynne, a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, had written an enormous 
quarto of a thousand pages, which he called ' Histuo-Mastyx ' Its 
professed puipose was to decry stage-plays, comedies, interludes, 
music, dancing ; but the author likewise took occasion to declaim 
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agamst hunting, publici festivals, Christmas keeping, bonfires, and May-- 
poles His ,zeal against all these levities, he says, was fiist moved by 
observing that plays sold better than the choicest seimons, and that 
they were frequently printed on finei paper than the Bible itself. 
Besides^ that the players were often papists, and despeiately wicked; 
the play-houses, he affirms, aie Satan^s chapels, the play-haunters 
little better than incarnate devils , and so many steps in a dance, so 
many paces to hell. The chief ciime of Nero he repiesents to have 
been, his frequenting and acting of plays , and those who nobly con- 
spired his death were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by their 
indignation at that enormity The rest of his thousand pages is of a 
Ife strain He had obtained a licence from Archbishop Abbot^s 
chaplain , yet was he indicted in the stai -chamber as a libeller. It 
was thought somewhat hard, that general invectives agamst plays 
should be interpreted into satires agamst the king and queen, merely 
because they frequented these amusements, and because the queen 
sometimes acted a pait m pastorals and interludes, which weie 
represented at court The author, it must be owned, had, m plainer 
terms, blamed the hierarchy, the ceremonies, the innovations m 
religious worship, and the new superstitions, introduced by Laud;* 
and this, probably, together with the obstinacy and pet^j^ance of his 
behaviour befoie the star-chamber, was the leason why his sentence 
was so severe He was condemned to be put from the bai , to stand 
on the pillory m two places, Wcstminstci and Cheapsidc , to lose both 
his ears, one m each place , to pay 5000/ fine to the king, and to be 
imprisoned during life (Rush , vol 11 , pp 320, etc ) 

This same Pi ynne was a gicat hcio among the Puntans , and it was 
chiefly with a view of moitifymg that sect that, though of an honoiu- 
able profession, he w’as condemned by the stai-chaml)ei to so igno- 
minious a punishment The thoiough-paccd puntans were distin- 
guishable by the sourness and austeiity of their manneis, and by their 
aversion to all pleasuie and society (Uugdale, p. 2), To mspuc them 
With better humour was ceitamly, both foi their own sake and that of 
the public, a laudable intention m the court, but whethci pillonos, 
fines, and prisons, were proper expedients for that pui pose, may admit 
of some question 

Another expedient which the king tued, m ordei to infuse chcci ful- 
ness into the national devotion, was not much moic successful, lie 
renewed his father’s edict for allowing sports and reci cations on the 
Sunday to such as attended public woiship, and he oidcicd his pro- 
clamation foi that purpose to be publicly icad by the clcigy after 
divine service^ Those who weic puritanically affected icfuscd obedi- 
ence, and weie punished by suspension or depnvation. The diffciences 
between the sects were before sufficiently gieat; nor was it necessary 
to widen them faithcr by these inventions 


1 The music in the chinches he alSrmed not to be the noise of men, but a bleitmof of brute 
Deists choristers bellow the tenor, as it were oxen , biik a counteipiit, as it wcic a Iveiincl 
of dogs, renr out a tieble, as it were a sort of bulls, -uid gumt out i liass, ts it weu" a 
number of hogs , Christmas, 'll, it is kept, is the devil s Christmas , and Prynne employed a 
great numbi r of pages to persu idc men to iffcct the n une of * Puritan,’ as if Christ had been 
a Puritan . lud so he siitli m his Index Kush , \ol n , p ^33 
* Kush , vol a , pp 193, 459, Whitlocke, pp 16, x? , Fi inkfyn, p, 437, 
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Some encouiagcment and piotection 'vvlixcli the king and the bishops 
gave to wakes, churcl>ales, bnde-ales, and other •cheoiful festivals of 
the common people, wcic the objects of like scandal to the puiitans 
(Rush , vol 11 , pp. 191, , May, p. 2). 

This year (June ife) Charles made a journey to Scotland, attended 
by the court, m oidoi to hold a pailiament theie, and to pass through 
the ceremony of his* coionation. The nobility and gentry of both 
kingdoms rivalled each othei m expressing all duty and respect to the 
king, and m showing mutual friendship and regard to each other No 
one could have suspected, from exterior appearances, that such dread- 
ful scenes were appi caching 

One chief aiticle of business (for it deserves the name) which the 
king transacted in this pailiament was, besides obtaining some supply, 
to procure authoiity for oidenng the habits of cleigymen (Rush , ibid , 
p 183) The act did not pass without opposition and difficulty The 
dreadful suiplice was befoie raeiTs eyes, and they appiehendcd, with 
some reason, that, undci sanction of this law, it would soon be intro- 
duced among them Though the king believed that his pieiogative 
entitled him to a power m general of dnecting whatever belonged to 
the exteiior government of the church, this was deemed a matter of 
too great 'imp-7:tance to be ordered without the sanction of a particu- 
lar SHjatute of parliament. 

Immediately after the king's letuin to England, he heard of Arch- 
bishop Abbot's death, and, without delay, he conferred dignity on 
Ms favourite, Laud, who, by this accession of authoiity, was now 
enabled to maintain ecclesiastical discipline with greater rigour, and 
to aggiavdte the geneial discontent of the nation, 

" Laud obtained the bishopric of London for his fiiend Juxon, and, 
about a year after the death of Sir Richard Weston, created Earl of 
Portland, had interest enough to engage.the king to make that prelate 
high tieasuier. Juxon was a person of gi eat integrity, mildness, and 
humanity, and endued with a good understanding (Whitlocke, p 23 , 
Clarendon, vol 1 , p 99) Yet did this last promotion give geneial 
offence His buth and chaiacter was. deemed too obscuie foi a man 
raised to one of the highest offices of the ciown And the clergy, it 
was thought, were alieady too much elated by foimcr instances of the 
king's attachment to them, and needed not this farther encouiagement 
to assume dominion over the laity (Claiendon, vol i, p 97, May, 
p. 23) The^ puritans, likewise, w^cifi much dissatisfied with Juxon, 
notwithstanding his eminent virtues, beiiause he w'as a lover of profane 
field-sports and hunting 

Ship-money (a d. 1634) was now introduced The first writs of this 
kind bad been directed to seapoit towns only, but ship-money was at 
this time levied on the whole kingdom , and each county was rated at 
a particular sum, which was afterwards assessed upon individuals 
(Rushworth, vol 11,, pp. 257, 258, etc) The amount of the whole taac 
was very model ate, little exceeding 200,000/ , it was levied upon^the 
people with equality, the money was entirely expended on the navy, 
to the great honour and advantage of the kingdom as England had 
no military force, while all the other powers of Europe were strongly 
armed, a fleet seemed absolutely necessary for her security, and it 
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was obvious that a navy must be built and equipped at leisure during 
peace, nor could it possibly be fitted out on a sudden emergence, 
when the danger became uigent, yet all these considerations could 
not reconcile the people to the imposition It was entirely arbitral y, 

by the same light any othei tax might be imposed, and men thought 
a powerful fleet, though veiy desirable, both for the cicdit and safety of 
the kingdom, but an unequal recompense for their libeities, which, they 
apprehended, were thus sacrificed to the obtaining of it 
England, it must be owned, was, m this lespect, unhappy in its 
present situation, that the king had entei tamed a very diffeient idea of 
the constitution from that which ‘ began, ^ in general, to pie vail among 
his subjects. He did not regard national privileges as so sacted and 
inviolable, that nothing but the most extreme necessity could justify an 
infiingement of them He consideied himself as the supreme magis- 
trate, to whose care Heaven, by his birthright, had committed his 
people, whose duty it was to piovide for their secuiity and happiness, 
and who was vested with ample discretionary powers for that salutary 
purpose If the obseivance of ancient laws and customs was consistent 
with the present convenience of government, he thought himself obliged 
to comply with that uile, as the easiest, the safest, and what procured 
the most piompt and willing obedience But when a of cir- 

cumstances, especially if dciived from the obstinacy oi the people, 
leqimed a new plan of administration, national privileges, he thought, 
must yield t'O supieme power, nor could any Older of the state oppose 
any light to the will of the soveieign, diiected to the good of the pub- 
lic (Rushwoith, vol IV, pp 535, 542) That these principles of govern- 
ment were derived from the unifoim tenoi of the English laws, it would 
be lash to atfiim The fluctuating nature of the constitution, the im- 
patient humoui of the people, and the vanety of events, had, no doubt, 
in different ages, pioduccd exceptions and contiadictions These 
observations alone may be established on both sides * that the appear- 
ances were sufficiently strong in favour of the king to apologise for his 
following such maxims, and that public libeity must be so piccaiious 
under this exorbitant prerogative, as to render an opposition not only 
excusable, but laudable, m the people ^ 

Some laws had been enacted, dining the leign of Henry VII , against 
depopulation, or the converting of arable lands into pastuie. By a dcci cc 
of the star-chamber, Sir Anthony Ropci was fined 4000/ foi an oflbncc 
of that nature (Rushworth, vol 11 , p 270, vol 111 , app , p. 106). This 
severe sentence was intended to teiiify others into composition j and 


^ ^ Here IS a passage of Sir John Davis’s question concerning impositions, p 'The 

^ power of Kj mg on arbitrarily new impositions being a pieroguive in point of govei nment, 
as well ns in point of proht, it cannot be restrained or bound by act of paihament, it cannot 
^ he limited by any certain or h\t rule of law, no moie than the course of a pilot upon the sea, 

< must turn the helm, or bear highei or lowei sail, according to the wind or weather , and 

^tneiefoic it may be property said, that the king’s pierogative, m this point, is as strong as 
^ oamson-~it cannot be bound , foi though an act of parliament be made to icstrain it, and the 
# DU*? consent unto It, as Samson was bound with his own consent, yet if the 

^ I nilistim s come that is, if any just or important occasion do arise— it cannot hold or 

< *i*^k^*^T** PJ’erogative , it will be as thread and bioken as easy as the bonds of Samson 
^ inc king s prerogatives are the sunbeams of the crown, and as inseparable from it as the 
^ Sunbeams from the sun, the king’s crown must be taken fiomhim, Samson's hiau must be 
^ cut out, before his couiage can be any jot abated Hence it is that neither the lung’s act, 

nor any act of parliament, can give awa> lus preiogative ’ 
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above 30,000/ were levied by that expedient (Rush , vol 111 , p 333 ; 
Franklyn, p 478) Like compositions 01, m default of them, heavy 
fines, \\ere leqiiired for encroachments on the king’s forests, whose 
bounds, by decrees deemed aibitiaiy, weie extended much beyond 
what was usual (May, p 16) The bounds of one forest, that of Rock- 
ingham, were increased from six miles to sixty (Strafford’s Letters and 
Despatches, vol. 11 , p 117) The same lefiactory humour which made 
the people refuse to the king voluntaiy supplies, disposed them, with 
bettet leason, to murmur against these 11 regular methods of taxation 

Morley was fined 10,000/ for reviling, challenging, and striking, in 
the court of Whitehall, Sir George Theobald, one of the king’s servants 
, (Rushwoith, vol 11, p 270) This fine was thought exorbitant ; but 
whether it was compounded, as was usual in fines imposed by the stai- 
chambei, we aie not informed 

Allison had lepoited that the Archbishop of Yoik had incuned the 
king’s displcasuie by asking a limited toleiation foi the catholics, and 
an allowance to build some chinches foi the cxurcise of their icligion 
Foi this shindci against the aichbishop, he was condemned in the 
stai-clvuhhci to be fined 1000/, to be committed to piison, to be 
bound to his good bchavioui dining life, to be whipped, and to be set 
on the pilloff at Westminster, and m thiec other towns m England 
Robins, who had been an accomplice m the guilt, wms condemned by 
a sentence equally scveie (Ibid , p. 269) Such events aic lathei to be 
considcied as raie and detached incidents, collected hf the scvcie 
scrutiny of histoiians, than as pioofs of the picvailing genius of the 
king’s ndmmistiation, which seems to have been moie gentle and 
equitable than that of most of his picdcccssois there wcic, on the 
whole, only five or six such instances of iigour duimg the course of 
fifteen ycais, wdneh elapsed before the meeting of the Long Pailiament 
And It IS also ccitain that bcandal against the gieat, though seldom 
piosccuted at picscnt, is, howevei, in the e}e of the law, a great crime, 
and subjects the oflcndei to veiy heavy penalties 

Theic arc othci instances of the high respect paid to the nobility 
and to the gi cat m that ac,e. when the pow^is of monaichy, though 
disputed, still maintained thevsclvcs in then piistinc vigoui Chien- 
don (Lilc of Clarendon, \ol 1 , p 72) tells us a pleasant incident to this 
pin pose a watci man, belonging to a man of quality, having a squabble 
with a citizen about his faie, showed his badge, the cicst of his master, 
which happened to be a sw^an, and thence insisted on better treatment 
fiom the citizen But the other lephccl caielcssl>, that he did not 
tiouble his head about that goose P 01 this offence he was summoned 
bcfoie the maishal’s couit , was fined, as having oppiobiiously defamed 
the nobleman’s cicst, by calling the swan a goose, and was in effect 
1 educed to beggary. 

Six Richaid Granville had thought himself ill used by the Earl of 
Suffolk in a law suit; and he was accused befoie the star-chamber of 
having said of that nobleman that he was a base lord The evidence 
against him was somewhat lame , yet for this slight offence, insuffi- 
ciently pioved, he was condemned to pay a fine of 8000/., one half to 
the call, the other to the king (Lord Lansdown, p 514) 

Sii George Maikham, following a chase where Loid Dany’s hunts- 
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man 'was exercising his hounds, kept closer to the dogs than was 
thought proper by flie huntsman, who, besides other rudeness, gave 
him foul language, which Sii George returned W'lth a stroke of his 
whip The fellow thieatened to complain to his master . the knight 
replied, ‘ If his master should justify such insolence, he would serve 
Mnm m the same manner,' oi woids to that effect Sir Geoige was 
summoned before the stai>chamber, and fined 10,000/ ‘So fine a 
^ thing was it in those da>s to be a loid — a natuial reflection of Lord 
Lansdown’s m 1 elating this incident ^ The people, in vindicating their 
liberties fiom the authority of the crown, threw off also the yoke of the 
nobihty It is proper to remaik, that this last iricident happened eaily 
in the reign of James The present piactice of the star-chamber w^as 
far from being an innovation; though the piesent dispositions of the 
people made them repine more at this seivitude 

Charles ha*d linitated the example* of Elizabeth and James, and had 
(a,d. 1635) proclamations forbidding the landed gentlemen and 
the nobility' to live idly m London, and ordering them toieturn to their 
country-seats (Rushwoith, vol 11 , p, 144) For disobedience to this 
edict, many were indicted by the attorney- general, and weie fined m 
the star-chamber (Idem, ibid , p, 288) Ihis occasioned discontents* 
and the sentences weie complained of as illegal But if iTlrocIainations 
had authority, of which nobody pietended to doubt, must they not be 
put in execution ^ In no instance, I must confess, does it more evi- 
dently appear, what confused and uncertain ideas weie, duiing that 
age, enter tamed conceinmg the English constitution. 

Ray having exported fulieis-earth, conlraiy to the king’s proclama- 
tion, was, besides the pilloiy, condemned in the Star-Chamber to a fine 
of 2000 pounds (Rushwoith, vol 11 , p 348). Like fines wcie levied on 
Terry, Eman, and otlicis, for disobeying a pioclamation which foibad 
the exportation of gold (Idem, ibid., p. 350) In order to account for 
the subsequent convulsions, oven these incidents are not to be ovei> 
looked, as fiivolous or contemptible Such seventies were afterwards 
magnified Into'the greatest enormities 

There remains a proclamation of this year, prohibiting hackney 
coaches from standing in the sti^et (Idem, ibid , p 316). We are told 
that there were not above twenty coaches of that kind in London. 
There are at present [1756] near eight hundred. 

The effects of ship-money began (A.D. 1636) now to appear A for- 
midable fleet of sixty sail, the greatest that England had ever known, 
was equipped under the Earl of Northumberland, who had oidois to 
attack the henmg-busses of the Dutch, which fished in what weie 
called the British seas The Dutch were content to pay 30,000/. for a 
licence duimg this year They Qpenly denied^ however, the claim of 
dominion in the seas, beyond the friths, bays, and shores , and it may 
be questioned whether the laws of nations Would warrant any further 
pretensions 

This year the king sent a squadron against Sallee; and, with thfe 

Lord Lansdown, p 515 This story is told differently m Hobart’s Reports, p lao. It 
there appears*, that Markham was fined only 500/ , and very deservedly , for he gave the lie 
and wrote a chvllenge to Lord Darcy James was anxious to discourage the practice 
duelhng, which was then very prevalent 
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assistance of the emperor of Morocco, destroyed that receptacle of 
pirates, by whom the English commerce and ev§n the English coasts 
had long been infested. 

Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a physician, were tried in the star- 
chamber for seditious and schismatical libels, and were condemned to 
the same punishment that had been inflicted on Prynne. Prynne him- 
self was tried for a new offence , and, together with another fine of 
5000/ , was condemned to lose what remained of his ears Besides 
that these writers had attacked, with great severity, and even an in- 
temperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of the Church , 
the very answers which they gave into the court, were so full of con- 
tumacy and of invectives against the prelates, that no lawyer could be 
prevailed on to sign them ^ The ngours, however, which they under- 
went, being so unwoithy men of their profession, gave general offence, 
and the patience, or rather alacrity, with which they suffeied, increased 
still farther the indignation of the public (State Trials, vol v , p 80) 
The seventy of the stai-chambei, which was generally ascribed to 
Laud's passionate disposition, was, pcihaps, in itself, somewhat blame- 
able, but will naturally, to us, appeal enoiinous, who enjoy, in the 
utmost latitude, >that hbeityof the pi css winch is esteemed so necessary 
in every mojaichy, confined by stnet legal limitations But as these 
limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of Chailes, nor at 
any time before, so was thi$ liberty totally unknown, and was generally 
deemed, as well as religious toleiation, incompatible with all good 
government No age or nation, among the modems, hafl fever set an 
example of such an indulgence. And it seems unreasonable to judge ^f 
the measures, embraced during one period, by the maxims whioh pre- 
vail in another. ^ 

Burton, in his book where he complained of innovations, mentioned 
among others, that a certain Wednesday had been appointed for a 
fast, and that the fast was oidered to be celebrated without any 
sermons (Ibid., p. 74, Franklyn, p 839) The intention, as he pre- 
tended, of that novelty was, by the example of a fast without sermons, 
to suppress all the Wednesday's lectures m London It is observable, 
that the chmch of Rome and that of England, being, both of them, 
lovers of form and ceremony and oider, aremoie friends to prayer than 
preaching; while the puiitanical sectaiies, who find that the latter 
method of address, being diiected to a numerous audience present and 
visible, IS more inflaming and animating, have always regarded it as the 
chief part of divine seivice. Such ciicumstances, though minute, it 
may not be improper to transmit to posteiity, and those who are 
curious of tracing the history of the human mind, may lemaik how 
far Its several singularities coincide in diffcient ages. 

Certain zealots had erected themselves into a society for buying m of' 
impropriations, and transferring them to thechuich, and great sums 
of money had been bequeathed to the society for these purposes. - But 
it was soon observed, that the only use which they made of their fluids, 
was, to establish lecturers in all the considerable chufiches ; 
without being subject to episcopal authority, employed themselves 
entiiely m preaching and spreading the fire of puritanism Laifd tJOdk 

1 Rufehworth, vol ii , pp 381, 382, etc., State Tnak, vol V , p 65 , * 
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care, by a decree whici was passed in the couit of exchequer, and 
which was much complained of, to abolish this society, and to stop 
tlieir progress.^ It was^ however, still obseived, that, throughout 
England, the lectureis weie all of them puiitanically affected, and 
and fiom them the cleigymen, who contented themselves with reading 
^ prayers and homilies to the people, commonly leceived the repioachful 
appellation of dumb dogs ^ 

The puritans, lestramed in England, shipped themselves off foi 
Amenca, and laid the foundations of a government, which possessed 
all the liberty, both civil and religious, of which they found themselves 
bereaved in Iheir native count! y But their enemies, unwilling that 
they should anywhere enjoy ease and contentment, and dreading, 
perhaps, the dangerous consequences of so disaffected a colony, pio- 
vailed on the king to issue a proclamation, debainng these devotees 
access even into those inhospitable deserts (Rush., voL 11., pp. 409, 418}, 
Eight ships lying in the Thames, and ready to sail, were detained by 
order of council, and in these wcie embaTked Sir Arthur Hazelrig, 
John Hampden, John Pyiii, and Olivci Ciomwcll,^ who had icsolvcd 
for evei to abandon then native countiy, and fly to the other extiemity 
of the globe, where they might enjoy lectuies and discouiscs of any 
length 01 foim which pleased them The king had a|teiwaids full, 
leisure to lepcnt this exeicise of his authoiity 

The Bishop of Noiwich, by rigoiously insisting on umfoimily, hud 
banished rq;^ny industiious tiadesmen fiom that cit>, and chased them 
into Holland (May, p. 82) The Dutch began to be moic intent on 
commcice than on oithodo\y, and thought that the knowledge of 
useful aits, and obedience to the laws, foimcd a good citi/cn , though 
attended with eiiois in subjects whcic it is not allowable foi human 
nature to expect any positive tuith or ccitaint) 

Complaints about this time wcie made, that the petition of light 
was, in some instances, violated, and that, upon a commitment by the 
king and council, bail 01 icleascment had been lefused to Jennings, 
Paigiter, and Danvcis (Rush., voL ii , p 414). 

» Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, a man of spint and Icaimng, a popular 
prelate, and who had been loid kccpci, was fined 10,000/. ^y the stai- 
chambei, committed to the Tower cliuing the king’s pleas, :o, and sus- 
pended fiom his office This scveie sentence was founded on fiivolous 
pietenccs, and was moic absciibcd to Laud’s vengeance, than to any 
guilt of the bishop (Rushwoith, vol. 11, p 416, etc) Laud, limvcvei, 
had owed his fiist pioinotion to the good offices of that pielato with 
King James But so implacable was the haughty piimatc, that he 
laiscd up a new piosecution against Williams, on the stiangest pictence 
imaginable In oicici to levy the fine above mentioned, some officois 
bad been sent to seize all the furnituic and books of Ins episcopal 


i RushT,\ 01th, vol 11, pp 150, isr , Whitloclvc, p 15, History of the life and bulfonnjjs 
01 Laud, pp 211,212 

* ^tather’s Hist of New England, hook 1 Dugdale Bates Hutchinson's Hist of 
Mass'icnusetts Bay, vol i , p 42 1 his last quoted authoi puls the fact beyond contioveisy 
And it 11, a cuiious fact, as well with legard to the chaiacteis of the men, as of the times 
Can any one doubt, that the ensuing qiniielwas almost entnely th cologic tl, not political? 
What nught be e\pected of the populace, when such was the chaiactcr ol the most enlightened 
leaders ? 
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palace of Lincoln, and in rummaging the house, they found in a 
corner some neglected letteis, which had been thrown by as useless 
These letters Veie written by one Osbaldistone, a schoolmaster, and 
were diiected to Williams Mention was there made of ‘a little great 
‘man,' and in anothei passaige, the same person was denominated 
‘a little uichm/ By inferences and constiuctions, these epithets were 
applied to Laud; and on no better foundation was Williams tried 
anew, as having received scandalous letteis, and not discovering that 
private correspondence For this offence, another fine of 8000/ was 
levied on him. Osbaldistone was likewise biought to trial, and con- 
demned to pay a fine of 5000/, and to have his ears nailed to the 
pillory befoie his own school He saved himself by flight, and left a 
note in his study, wherein he said, ‘ That he was gone beyond Canter- 
bury' (Ibid, p 803, etc , Whitlocke, p 25) 

These prosecutions of Williams seem to have been the most iniqui- 
tous measure puisued by the couit dm mg the time that the use of 
parliaments was suspended Williams had been indebted foi all his 
fortune to the favoui of James, but having quaii oiled, first with Buck- 
ingham, then with Laud, he Ihiew himself into the coimtiy paity, and 
with gieat fiimness and vigour opposed all the measuies of the king 
Acieaturc of^hc couit to become its obstinate enemy — a bishop to 
countenance puiitans — these ciicumstanccs excited indignation, and 
(ad 1637) engaged the mmisteis in those seveie meastucs Not to 
mention, what some wuteis relate, that, before the sentence was pio- 
nounced against him, Williams was oficred a pardon upon his 
submission, which he refused to make The couit was apt to think, 
that so reiractoiy a spuit must by any expedient be broken and 
subdued 

In a fomier trial, which Williams underwent (Rushworth, vol 11 , p- 
416) (for these were not the fiist) there was mentioned, in court, a 
stoiy, which, as it discoveis the genius of paities, may be woith 
1 elating. Sii John Lambe uigmg liim to prosecute the puiitans, the 
prelate asked, what soit of people these same puiitans were ^ Sir 
John replied, ^ That to the woild they seemed to be such as would not 
‘swear, whoie, or be diunk, but the> would he, cozen, and deceive 
‘that they would frequently heai two scimons a day, and repeat them 
too, and that sometimes they would fast all day long ' This chaiacter 
must be conceived to be satirical ; ^ct it may be allowed, that that sect 
was moie adveisc to such iiicgulautics as pioceed from the excess of 
gaiety and pleasuie, than to those cnoimities which are the most 
destiucti\^c of society The foimer wcie open to the very genius and 
spiiit of their religion , the lattei were only a transgression of its pre- 
cepts and It was not difficult for a gloomy enthusiast to convince 
himself that a stiict obscivance of the one would atone for any vio- 
lation of the other. 

In 1632, the tieasuier, Portland, had insisted with the vintners, that 
they should submit to a tax of a penny a quait upon all the wine 
which they retailed. But they lejected the demand In order to 
punish them, a decree, suddenly, without much inquiiy or examination, 
passed m the stai -chamber, prohibiting them to sell or dress victuals 
in their houses (Rush., vol 11., p. 197J Two years after, they were 
VOL. in. 13 

1 
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questioned for the ^breach of this decree, and m order to avoid 
punishment, they agreed to lend the king sik thousand pounds. Being 
threatened, during the subsequent years, with fines and prosecutions, 
they at last compounded the matter, and submitted to pay half of 
that duty which was at fiist demanded of them (Rush , ibid , p 451). 
It required little foresight to perceive that the king^s right of issuing 
proclamations must, if prosecuted, draw on a power of taxation 

Lilbuine was accused before the star-chamber of publishing and 
dispel sing seditious pamphlets He was ordered to be examined; 
but refused to take the oath, usual in that court, that he would answer 
interrogatories, even though they might lead him to accuse himselfi 
For this contempt, as it was intei preted, he was condemned to be 
whipped, pilloried, and impnsoned While he was whipped at the cart,, 
and stood on the pillory, he harangued the populace, and declaimed 
violently against the tyranny of bishops. From his pockets also he 
scattered pamphlets, said to be seditious , because they attacked the 
hierarchy The stai -chamber, which was sitting at that very time,, 
ordered him immediately to be gagged He ceased not, however, though 
both gagged and pilloned, to stamp with his foot and gesticulate, m 
order to show the people, that if he had it in his powei, he would still 
harangue them. This behaviour gave fresh provocatiofi to the stai- 
chambei , and they condemncdhim to be imprisoned m a dungeon, and 
to be loaded with irons (Ibid, pp 465, 466, 467) It was found difficult 
to break tbfe spirits of men who placed both their honour and their 
conscience in suffeiing 

The jealousy of the church appeared in anothei instance less 
tragical. Archy, the king's fool, who, by his office, had the privilege 
of jesting on his master and the whole couit, happened unluckily to 
try his wit upon Laud, who was too sacred a poison to be played with. 
News having aiiived from Scotland of the fiist commotions excited by 
the liturgy, Archy, seeing the primate pass by, called to him, * Who’s> 
fool, now, my loid?' For this offence, Aichy was ordeied, by sen- 
tence of the council, to have his coat pulled ovei his head, and to be 
dismissed the king's service (Rush , vol. 11 , p 470 , Welwood, p. 278). 

Here is another instance of the ngoious subjection m which all 
men were held by Laud Some young gentlemen of LincolnVmn, 
heated by their cups, having diunk confusion to the aichbishop, weie 
at his instigation cited before the stai-chambei. They applied to the 
Eail of Dorset for protection. ‘ Who beais witness against you said 
Dorset 'One of the diaweis,' they said. 'Wheic did he stand,^‘ 
'when you weie supposed to dunk this health?' subjoined the caiL 
' He was at the door,' they leplied, ' going out of the loom ' ' Tush I '' 
cried he, 'the drawei was mistaken you diank confusion to the 
' Aichbishop of Canterbury's enemies ; and the fellow was gone before 
'you pronounced the last woid' This hint supplied the young gen- 
tlemen with a new method of defence and being advised by Doisct 
to behave with gieat humility and great submission to the pumate , 
the modesty of their carnage, the ingenuity of their apology, with the 
patronage of that noble lord, saved them from any seveici punish- 
ment than a repioof and admonition, with which they were dismissed 
(Rush worth, vol, m. p. 180}. 
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This year, John Hampden acquired, by his spirit and courage, uni- 
versal populaiit> throughout the nation, and has merited great lenown 
with posterity, for the bold stand which he made m defence of the laws 
and liberties of his country After the imposing of ship-money, 
Chailes, in order to uiscourage all opposition, had proposed this 
question to the judges ‘Whether, in a case of necessity, for the 
‘defence of the kingdom, he might not impose this taxation, and 
‘ whether he were not sole judge of the necessity These guardians 
of law and libeity replied, with great complaisance, ‘ That in a case of 
‘necessity he might impose that taxation, and that he was sole judge 
‘ of the necessity ' (Rush , vol 111 , p 355 ; Whitlocke, p 24) Hampden 
had been rated at twenty shillings for an estate which he possessed 
in the county of Buckingham , yet, notwithstanding this declared 
opinion of the judges, notwithstanding the gieat power, and sometimes 
iigorous maxims of the crowm, notwithstanding the small relief from 
parliament , he resolved, rather than tamely submit to so illegal an 
imposition, to stand a legal prosecution, and expose himself to all the 
indignation of the court The case was argued during twelve days, 
in the exchcquei chamber, before all the judges of England, and the 
nation reg aided with the utmost anxiety, every circumstance of this 
celebiated tiial*^ The event was easily foreseen ; but the principles 
and reasonings and behaviour of the parties engaged in the trial 
were much canvassed and inquired into, and nothing coujd equal 
the favour paid to the one side, except the hatred which attended 
the other 

It was urged by Hampden’s counsel, and by his partisans m the 
nation, that the plea of necessity was in vain introduced into a trial of 
law , since it was the nature of necessity to abolish all law, and, by 
irresistible violence, to dissolve all the weaker and more artificial ties 
of human society Not only the prince, in cases of extreme distress, 
is exempted from the ordinary rules of administration all ordeis of 
men are then levelled , and any individual may consult the public 
safety by any expedient which his situation enables him to employ^ 
But to pioduce so violent an effect, and so hazaidous to every com- 
munity, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not sufficient , much less a 
necessity which is merely fictitious and pietended Where the penl 
IS urgent and extieme, it wull be palpable to every member of the 
society, and though all ancient lules of government are in that case 
abiogated, men will readily, of themselves, submit to that inegular 
authority, which is exeited for their preservation But what is there 
in common between such suppositions and the present condition of 
the nation? England enjoys a profound peace with all her neighbours . 
and what is more, all her neighbours are engaged in furious and 
bloody wars among themselves, and by their mutual enmities farther 
ensure her tianquillity The very writs themselves, which are issued 
for the levying of ship-money, contradict the supposition of necessity, 
and pretend only that the seas are infested with pirates ; a slight and 
temporary inconvenience, which may well await a legal supply from 
parliament The wnts likewise allow several months for' equipping 
the ships , which proves a very calm and deliberate species of necessity, 
and one that admits of delay much beyond the forty days requisite for 
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summoning that assembly It is strange, too, that an extreme neces- 
sity, which IS always apparent, and usually comes to a sudden crisis, 
should have continued, without interruption, for near four years, and 
should have remained, during so long a tune, invisible to the whole 
kingdom And as to the pretension that the king is sole judge of the 
necessity, — what is this but to subject all the privileges of the nation 
to his arbitrary will and pleasure To expect that the public will be 
convinced by such reasoning, must aggravate the general indignation, 
by adding to violence against men^s persons and their property so 
cruel a mockery of their understanding 
In vain are precedents of ancient wnts produced these writs, when 
examined, are only found to require the sea-ports, sometimes at their 
own charge, sometimes at the charge of the counties, to send their 
ships for the defence of the nation Even the prerogative which em- 
powered the crown to issue such writs is abolished, and its exeicise 
almost entirely discontinued, from the time of Ed. HI (State Trials, 
vol V., pp. 24.5, 255) ; and all the authority which remained, 01 was 
afterwaids exercised, was to press things into the public service, to be 
paid for by the public How wide are these precedents from a power 
of obliging the people, at their own charge, to build new ships, to 
victual and pay them, for the public, nay, to fuinisn money to the 
Clown for that purpose? What secunty either against the farther 
extensioi^ of this claim, or against diverting to other purposes the 
public money so levied? The plea of necessity would waiiant any 
other taxation as well as that of ship-money , wherever any difficulty 
shall occur, the administiation, instead of endeavouring to elude or 
oveicome it by gentle and prudent measures, will instantly repicsent 
It as a reason for infringing all ancient laws and institutions; and if 
such practices prevail, what has become of national liberty ? What 
authonty is left to the gieat charter, to the statutes, and to that very 
petition’ of right, which, in the present reign, had been so solemnly 
enacted by the concurrence of the whole legislature ? 

The defenceless condition of the kingdom while unprovided with a 
navy , the inability of the king, from his established levenues, with 
the utmost care and frugality, to equip and maintain one ; the impossi- 
bility of obtaining on reasonable terms any voluntary supply from 
parliament , all these are reasons of state, not topics of law. If these 
reasons appear to the king so urgent as to dispense with the legal 
rules of government, let him enfoice his edicts by his court of star- 
chamber, the proper instrument of irregular and absolute power, not 
prostitute the character of his judges by a deciee which is not, and 
cannot possibly be, legal. By this means the boundaries, at least, will 
be kept more distinct between ordinary law and extraoidmaiy exer- 
tions of pierogative, and men will know that the national constitution 
IS only suspended during a present and difficult emergence, but has 
not undergone a total and fundamental alteration 
Notwithstanding these leasons, the prejudiced judges, four^ excepted, 
gave sentence m favour of the crown Hampden, however, obtained 
by the trial the end for which he had so generously sacrificed his 

Ham ship-money, which contains the speeches of four judges m favour of 
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safety and his quiet , the people wei e roused from their lethargy, and 
became sensible of the danger to which then liberties were exposed 
These national questions were canvassed m every company, and the 
more they were examined, the more evidently did it appear to many, 
that liberty was totally subverted, and an unusual and aibitiary 
authority exercised over the kingdom Slavish principles, they said, 
concur with illegal practices, ecclesiastical tyranny gives aid to civil 
usurpation, iniquitous taxes are supported by arbitrary punishments, 
and all the pnviieges of the nation, transmitted through so many ages, 
secured by so many laws, and purchased by the blood of so many 
hefoes and pati lots, now he prostrate at the feet of the monarch. What 
though public peace and national industry increased the commerce and 
opulence of the kingdom^ This advantage was temporary, and due 
alone, not to any encouragement given by the crown, but to the spiiit * 
of the English, the remains of their ancient freedom What though 
the personal character of the king, amidst all his misguided counsels, 
might mefit indulgence or even praise^ He was but one man, and 
the pnviieges of the people, the mheiitance of millions, were too 
valuable to be saciificed to his prejudices and mistakes Such, or 
more severe, were the sentiments promoted by a great party m the 
nation , no excuse on the king’s part, or alleviation, how reasonable 
soever, could be hearkened to or admitted, and to lediess these 
grievances, a parliament was impatiently longed for, or any other 
incident, however calamitous, that might secure the peopje against* 
those oppressions which they felt, or the greater ills which they 
apprehended, from the combined encroachments of church and state 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Discontents tn Scotland, — Introductiofi of the canons and liturgy — 
A tuinult at Edinburgh — The covenant — A general assenibly — 
Episcopacy abolished — War — A pacification — Renewal of the war 
— Fourth E7ighsh parliament — Discofitents in England — Rout at 
Newburn — Treaty at Ripofi — Great council of the "peers 

The grievances under which the English laboured, when considered 
m themselves, without regard to the constitution, scarcely deserve 
the name ; nor were they either burdensome on the people’s properties, 
or anywise shocking to the natural humanity of mankind Even 
the imposition of ship-money, independent of the consequences, was a 
great and evident advantage to the public, by the judicious use which 
the king made of the money levied by that expedient And though 
it was justly apprehended that such precedents, if patiently submitted 
to, would end m a total disuse of parliaments, and in the establishment 
of arbitrary authority, Charles dreaded no opposition from the people, 
who are not commonly much affected with consequences, and require 
some striking motive to engage them m a resistance of established 
government All ecclesiastical affairs were settled by law and un- 
interrupted precedent, and the church was become a considerable 
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hauler to the power, both legal and illegal, of the crown Peace, too, 
indu^tr>, comme«:e, opulence, nay, even justice and lenity of adminis- 
tration, notwithstanding some very few exceptions — all these were 
enjoyed by the people, and every other blessing of government, except 
liberty, or rather the present exercise of liberty, and its proper security ^ 
It seemed probable, therefoie, that affairs might long have continued 
on the same footing in England, had it not been for the neighbourhood 
of Scotland, a country more turbulent, and less disposed to submission 
and obedience It was thence the commotions first arose, and it 
is therefore time for us to return thither, and to give an account of the 
state of affairs in that kingdom 

Though the pacific, and not unskilful government of James, and the 
great authority which he had acquired, had much allayed the feuds 
among the great families, and had established law and order throughout 
the kingdom, the Scottish nobility were still possessed of the chief 
power and influence over the people. Their pioperty was extensive, 
their hereditary jurisdictions and the feudal tenures increased their 
authority, and the attachment of the gentry to the heads of families 
established a kind of voluntary servitude under the chieftains Besides 
that long absence had much loosened the king’s connection with 
the nobility, who resided chiefly at their country s^ats, they were 
in general, at this time, though fiom slight causes, much digusted with 
the court Charles, from the natural piety or superstition of his temper, 
was extremely attached to the ecclesiastics , and as it is natural for men 
to persuade themselves that their interest coincides with their inclina- 
tion, he had established it as a fixed maxim of policy to increase the 
po wer and authoi ity of that order The pi elates, he thought, established 
regularity and discipline among the clergy, the clergy inculcated 
obedience and loyalty among the people , and as that rank of men 
had no separate authority, and no dependence but on the crown, the 
royal power, it would seem, might with greater safety be entrusted 
in their hands Many of the prelates, therefore, were raised to the 
chief dignities of the State (Rushworth, vol. ii , p 386 ; May, p» 29). 
Spotswood, Archbishop of St. Andrews, was created chancellor , nine 
of the bishops were pnvy councillors , the Bishop of Ross aspired to 
the office of treasurer, some of the prelates possessed places m the 
exchequer , and it was even endeavoured to revive the first institution 
of the college of justice, and to share equally between the clergy and 
laity the whole judicial authority (Guthry’s Mem , p 14 ; Burnet’s 
Mem , pp 29, 30) These advantages possessed by the chuich, and 
which the bishops did not always enjoy with suitable modesty, disgusted 
the haughty nobility, who, deeming themselves much superior m rank 
and qudity to this new order of men, were displeased to find themselves 
inferior m power and influence Interest joined itself to ambition, and 
begat a jealousy lest the episcopal sees, which at the reformation had 
been pillaged by the nobles, should again be enriched at the expense of 
that order By a most useful and beneficial law, the impropriations , 
had already been ravished from the great men, competent salanes 
had been assigned to the impoverished clergy from the tithes of each 
parish ; and what remained, the proprietor of the land was empowered 

^ Clarendon, pp 74, 75 , May, p. iS , Warwick, p 62. 
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to purchase at a low valuation (King’s declaiation, p 7, Franklyn, 
p. 611) The king, likewise, wan anted by ancietit law and piactice, 
had declared for a geneial resumption of all ciown lands alienated by 
his predecessors, and though be took no step towaicls the execution 
of this project, the veiy pretension to such power had excited jealousy 
and discontent (King’s declaiation, p 6) 

Notwithstanding the tender legard which Charles boie to the whole 
ohurch, he had been able, in Scotland, to acquire only the affection 
of the superior rank among the clergy The ministers in general 
equalled, if not exceeded the nobility in their prejudices against the 
court, against the prelates, and against episcopal authoiity (Burnet’s 
Mem , pp 29, 30) Though the establishment of the hieiarchy might 
seem advantageous to the infenoi clergy, both as it erected dignities, 
to which all of them might aspire, and as it bestowed a lustre on the 
whole body, and allured men of family into it, these views had no 
influence on the Scottish ecclesiastics In the present disposition 
of men’s minds, there was another circumstance, which diew con^ 
sideration, and counterbalanced power and iiches, the usual foundations 
of distinction among men, and that was the fervour of piety, and 
the rhetoric, howevei baibarous, of religious lectuies and discourses 
Checked by ^e prelates in the licence of pi caching, the cleigy regaided 
episcopal- jurisdiction both as a tyianny and a usurpation, and main- 
tained a parity among ecclesiastics to be a divine piivilege, which no 
human law could alter or infringe While such ideas p;;;evailed, the 
most moderate exeicise of authoiity would have given disgust , much 
more, that extensive power which the king’s indulgence encouraged 
the prelates to assume The juiisdiction of presbyteries, synods, and 
other democratical couits, was, in a manner, abolished by the bishops, 
and the general assembly itself had not been summoned for several 
years (May, p 29) A new oath was aibitranly imposed on entrants, 
by which they swore to observe the ai tides of Perth, and submit to the 
lituigy and canons And, in a word, the whole system of church 
government, duiing a course of thiity years, had been changed by 
means of the innovations introduced by James and Charles 

The people, under the influence of the nobility and clergy, could not 
fail to partake of the discontents which prevailed among these two 
orders, and where leal giounds of complaint were wanting, they 
greedily laid hold of imaginary ones The same honor against 
popery with which the English puritans weie possessed, was obseiv- 
able among the populace in Scotland , and among these, as being more 
uncultivated and uncivilized, seemed latherto be inflamed into a higher 
degree of ferocity The genius of religion w'hich prevailed in the 
court and among the prelates was of an opposite natuie, and having 
some affinity to the Romish worship, led them to mollify, as much as 
possible, the severe prejudices, and to speak of the catholics m more 
charitable language, and with moie reconciling expressions. From 
this foundation, a panic fear of popeiy was easily raised , and every 
new ceremony or ornament introduced into divine seivice, was part of 
that great mystery of iniquity, which, from the encouragement of the 
king and the bishops, was to ovei spread the nation (Burnet’s Mem., 
pp. 29, 30, 31) The few innovations which James had made were 
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considered as preparatives to this grand design, and the farther 
alterations attempted bv Charles were represented as a plain declara- 
tion of his intentions. 1 hiough the whole course of this reign, nothing 
had more fatal influence, in both kingdoms, than this groundless 
apprehension, which with so much industry was propagated, and with 
so much credulity was embraced, by all ranks of men. 

Amidst these dangerous complaints and terrors of religious innova- 
tion, the civil and ecclesiastical liberties of the nation were imagined^ 
and with some reason, not to be altogether free from invasion 

The establishment of the high-commission by James, without any 
authority of law, seemed a considerable encroachment to the crown ; 
and erected the most dangerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a 
method equally dangerous and arbitrary All the steps towards the 
settlement of episcopacy had indeed been taken with consent of 
parliament, the articles of Perth were confirmed m 1621, in 1633, 
the king had obtained a general ratification of every ecclesiastical 
establishment; but these laws had less authonty with the nation, as 
they were known to have passed contrary to the sentiments even of 
those who voted for them, and were in reality extorted by the authority 
and importunity of the sovereign The means, however, which both 
James and Charles had employed, in order to influence tl^ parliament, 
were entirely regular , and no reasonable pretence had been afforded 
for representing these laws as null 01 invalid 

But ther^ prevailed among the greater pait of the nation another 
pnnciple, of the most important and most dangerous nature, and 
which, if admitted, destroyed entirely the validity of all such statutes.. 
The ecclesiastical authonty was supposed totally independent of the 
civil, and no act of parliament — nothing but the consent of the Church 
itself— -was represented as sufficient ground for the intioduction of any 
change in religious worship or discipline And though James had 
obtained the vote of assemblies for receiving episcopacy and his new 
ntes. It must be confessed that such iiregulaiities had prevailed in 
constituting these ecclesiastical courts, and such violence in conducting 
them, that there were some grounds foi denying the authonty of all 
their acts Charles, sensible that an extorted consent, attended with 
such invidious circumstances, would rather be prejudicial to his mea- 
sures, had wholly laid aside the use of assemblies, and was lesolved,, 
in conjunction with the bishops, to govern the Chuich by an authonty 
to which he thought himself fully entitled, and which he believed 
inherent in the crown 

The king’s great aim was to complete the work so happily begun by 
his father; to establish discipline upon a regular system of canons, to* 
introduce a liturgy into public worship, and to render the ecclesiastical* 
government of all his kingdoms regular and unifoim. Some views of 
policy might move him to this undertaking , but his chief motives weie 
derived from pnnciples of zeal and conscience 

The canons for establishing ecclesiastical jurisdiction weie pro- 
mulgated m 1635 2Lnd were received by the nation, though without 
much appeanng opposition, yet with great inward apprehension and 
discontent Men felt displeasure at seeing the royal authonty highly * 
exalted by them, and represented as absolute and uncontrollable. They 
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saw these speculative principles reduced to practice, and a whole body 
of ecclesiastical laws established without any piaevious consent either 
of Church or State (Clarendon, vol. 1 , p 106) They dreaded lest, by 
a parity of reason, like arbitrary authority, from like pietences and 
principles, would be assumed in civil matters they remarked, that 
the delicate boundaries which separate Chuich and State were already 
passed, and many civil ordinances established by the canons, under 
colour of ecclesiastical institutions , and they were apt to deride the 
negligence with which these important edicts had been compiled, 
when they found, that the new liturgy or service book was everywhere 
under severe penalties enjoined by them, though it had not yet been 
composed or published (Idem, ibid , p 105) It was, however, soon 
expected , and m the reception of it, as the people are always most 
affected by what is external and exposed to the senses, it was appre- 
hended that the chief difficulty would consist 
The liturgy which the king, from Ins own authority, imposed on 
Scotland, was copied from that of England , but lest a servile imita- 
tion might shock the pride of his ancient kingdom, a few alterations, 
in order to save appeal ances, were made in it , and in that shape it 
was transmitted to the bishops at Edmbuigh (King's Decl,p 18; 
May, p 32)£» But the Scots had universally entertained a notion that, 
though riches and worldly glory had been shared out to them with a 
sparing hand, they could boast of spiritual treasures more abundant 
and more genuine than were enjoyed by any nation under heaven. 
Even their southern neighbours, they thought, though sepaiatcd from 
Rome, still retained a great tincture of the primitive pollution , and 
their liturgy was repiesented as a species of mass, though with some 
less show and embroidery (King's Decl, p 20) Great prejudices, 
therefore, were entertained against it, even considered in itself, much 
moie when regarded as a preparative, which was soon to introduce 
into Scotland all the abominations of popery And as the very few 
alterations which distinguished the new liturgy from the English, 
seemed to approach nearer the doctiine of the real piesence, this 
circumstance was deemed an undoubted confirmation of every sus- 
picion with which the people were possessed ^ 

Easter Day was, by proclamation, appointed for the first reading of 
the service in Edinburgh , but in order to judge more surely of men's 
dispositions, the council delayed the matter till the 23rd of July, and 
they even gave notice, the Sunday before, of their intention to com- 
mence the use of the new liturgy. As no considerable symptoms of 
discontent appeared, they thought that they might safely proceed in 
their purpose,^ and accordingly, in the cathedral church of St Giles> 
the Dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his suiplice, began the service, 
the bishop himself and many of the privy-council being present But 
no sooner had the dean opened the book, than a multitude of the 
meanest sort, most of them women, clapping their hands, cursing, and 
crying out, A pope * a pope ^ antichrist ’ stone him raised such a 
tumult that it was impossible to proceed with the service The 
bishop, mounting the pulpit, m order to appease the population, had a 

^ Burnet’s Mem , p 31 ; Rushworth^ vol ii , p 396 , May, p 31. 

* King’s Bed , p. 22 , Clarendon, vol 1 , p. 108 , Rushworth, vol u , p 387, 
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stool thrown at him ; the council was insulted, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the magirtrates were able, partly by authority, partly by 
force, to expel the rabble, and to shut the doors against them. The 
tumult, however, still continued without stones were thrown at the 
doors and windows, and when the service was ended, the bishop, 
^oing home, was attacked, and nanowly escaped from the hands of the 
enraged multitude In the afternoon, the privy-seal, because he ear- 
ned the bishop in his coach, was so pelted with stones, and hooted at 
with execrations, and pressed upon by the eager populace, that, if his 
servants, with drawn swords, had not kept them off, the bishop's life 
had been exposed to the utmost danger (King's Decl , pp 23, 24, 25 ; 
Rushworth, voL 11 , p 388). 

Though It was violently suspected that the low populace, which 
alone appeared, had been instigated by some of higher condition, yet 
no proof of it could be produced, and every one spake with disap- 
probation of the licentiousness of the giddy multitude (King's Decl , 
pp 26, 30, Clarendon, vol. 1 , pp 109) It was not thought safe, how- 
ever, to hazard a new insult by any new attempt to read the liturgy , 
and the people seemed, for the time, to be appeased and satisfied 
But It being known that the king still persevered m his intentions of 
imposing that mode of worship, men fortified themselv^ still farther 
m their prejudices against it , and great multitudes lesorted to Edin- 
burgh, m order to oppose the introduction of so hated a novelty 
(King's DeqJ,, p 32 , Rushworth, vol 11 , p 400). It was not long before 
they broke out in the utmost violent disoider The Bishop of Gallo- 
way was (Oct 18) attacked m the streets, and chased into the cham- 
ber where the pnvy-council was sitting The council itself was be- 
sieged and violently attacked the town-council met with the same 
fate, and nothing could have saved the lives of all of them, but their 
application to some popular loids, who protected them, and dispersed 
the multitude. In this sedition, the actors were of some better condi- 
tion than m the former , though nobody of rank seemed, as yet, to 
■countenance them (King's Declaration, pp 35, 36, etc , Rushworth, 
vol 11., p 404) 

All men, however, began to unite, and to encourage each other, in 
opposition to the religious innovations introduced into the kingdom 
Petitions to the council were signed by persons of the highest quality , 
the women took part, and, as was usual, with violence, the cleigy, 
everywhere loudly declaimed against popery and the liturgy, which 
they represented as the same , the pulpits resounded with vehement 
invectives against antichrist, and the populace who first opposed the 
■service, was often compared to Balaam's ass, an animal m itself 
stupid and senseless, but whose mouth had been opened by the Lord, 
to the admiration of the whole world (King's Decl, p 31). In short, 
fanaticism mingling with faction, private interest with the spirit of 
Iibeity, symptoms appeared, on all hands, of the most dangerous in- 
surrection and disorder 

The primate, a man of wisdom and prudence, who was all along 
aveise to the introduction of the liturgy, represented to the king the 
state of the nation the Earl of Traquaiie, the tieasurer, set out for 
London, in order to lay the matter more fully befoie him every cir- 
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cumstance, v^hethei the condition of England or of Scotland were 
considered, should have engaged him to desist from so hazardous an 
attempt, yet was Charles inflexible In his whole conduct of this 
affair, there appear no marks of the good sense with which he was 
endowed , a lively instance of that species of character, so frequently 
to be met with, where there are found parts and judgment in every 
discourse and opinion , in many actions, indiscretion and imprudence 
Men's views of things are the result of their understanding alone ; 
their conduct is regulated by their understanding, their temper, and 
their passions. 

To so violent a combination of a whole kingdom Charles had (a D 
1638, Feb. 19) nothing to oppose but a proclamation, in which he par- 
doned all past offences, and exhorted the people to be more obedient 
for the future, and to submit peaceably to the use of the lituigy This 
proclamation was instantly encountered with a public protestation, 
presented by the Earl of Hume and Lord Lindesey , and this was the 
first time that men of quality had appeared in any violent act of oppo- 
sition ^ But this proved a cnsis The insurrection, which had been 
advancing by a gradual and slow process, now blazed up at once No 
disorder, however, attended it On the contrary, a new order imme- 
diately to^ place. Four * tables,' as they were called, weie formed in 
Edinburgh One consisted of nobility, another of gentry, a third of 
ministers, a fourth of burgesses The table of gentry was divided into 
many subordinate tables, according to their different counties. In the 
hands of the four tables the whole authority of the kSigdom was placed 
Orders were issued by them, and everywhere obeyed with the utmost 
regularity.^ And among the first acts of their government was the 
production of the Covenant. 

This famous covenant consisted first of a renunciation of popery, 
formerly signed by James in his youth, and composed of many invec- 
tives, fitted to inflame the minds of men against their fellow-creatures, 
whom Heaven has enjoined them to chensh and to love There foL 
lowed a bond of union, by which the subscnbeis obliged themselves to 
resist religious innovations, and to defend each other against all oppo- 
sition whatsoever, and all this, for the greater glory of God, and the 
greater honour and advantage of their king and country.^ The people, 
without distinction of rank or condition, of age or sex, flocked to the 
subscription of this covenant , few, in their judgment, disapproved of 
It, and still fewer durst openly condemn it The king's ministers and 
counsellers themselves were, most of them, seized by the general con- 
tagion. And none but rebels to God and traitors to their country, it 
was thought, would withdraw themselves from so salutary and so pious* 
a combination. 

The treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, accompanied with 
all the terrors of a Spanish inquisition, was scarcely, during the pre- 
ceding centmy, opposed in the Low Countries with more determined 
fury, than was now, by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, 
attended with his inoffensive liturgy. 

• Bed , pp 47, 48, etc ; Guthiy, p 28 , May, p 37. 

* Clarendojci, vol i,p iix , Riwhwortn, vol u,p 734 

» King’s BccL, pp, 57, s8 Ru^worth, vol u , p 734 , May, p 38 
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The king began (June) to apprehend the consequences He sent the 
Marquis of Hamilton, commissioner, with authority to treat with the 
covenanters He required the covenant to be renounced and recalled ; 
and he thought that, on his part, he had made very satisfactory con- 
cessions, when he offered to suspend the canons and the liturgy, til}, in 
a fair and legal way, they could be received , and so to model the high 
commission that it should no longer give offence to his subjects 
(Rushworth, vol ii , p 754, etc ) Such general declarations could not 
well give content to any, much less to those who earned so much 
higher their pretensions The covenanters found themselves seconded 
by the zeal of the whole nation Above sixty thousand people were 
assembled in a tumultuous manner in Edinburgh and the neighbour- 
hood Charles possessed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms 
And the discontents m England, though secret, were believed so vio- 
lent, that the king, it was thought, would find it very difficult to employ 
in such a cause the power of that kingdom The more, therefore, the 
popular leadeis in Scotland considered their situation, the less appre- 
hension did they entertain of royal power, and the more rigorously did 
they insist on entire satisfaction In answer to HamiltoiVs demand of 
renouncing the covenant, they plainly told him that they would sooner 
renounce their baptism (King^s Decl, p 87) And the cl^gy invited 
the commissioner himself to subscribe it, by informing him, ‘ With 
‘ what peace and comfort it hath filled the hearts of all God’s people ; 
^what resolutions and beginnings of reformation of manners were 
^sensibly perceived in all parts of the nation, above any measure they 
‘ had ever befoie found 01 could have expected, how^gieat glory the 
' Lord had received thereby, and what confidence they had that God 
‘would make Scotland a blessed kingdom’ (King’s Decl, p 88; 
Rushworth, vol. 11 , p 751) 

Hamilton returned to London, made another fruitless jouiney, with 
new concessions, to Edinburgh ; returned again to London, and was 
immediately sent back with still more satisfactory concessions The 
king was, now willing entirely to abolish the canons, the liturgy, and 
the high-commission court He was even resolved to limit extiemely 
the power of the bishops, and was content if, on any terms, he could 
retain that order in the Church of Scotland (Kin^s Decl, p 137 , 
♦Rushworth, vol 11., p. 762) And to ensure all these giacious offeis, 
he gave Hamilton authority to summon (Sept 27) first an assembly, 
then a parliament, where every national grievance might be redressed 
and remedied. These successive concessions of the king, which yet 
came still short of the nsing demands of the malcontents, discoveied 
his own weakness, encouraged their insolence, and gave no satisfac- 
tion The offer, however, of an assembly and a parliament, in which 
they expected to be entirely masters, was willingly embraced by the 
covenanters. 

Charles, perceiving what advantage his enemies had reaped from 
their covenant, resolved to have a covenant on his side , and he or- 
dered one to be drawn up for that purpose It consisted pf the same 
violent renunciation of popery above mentioned, which, though the 
king did not approve of it, he thought it safest to adopt, in 01 der to 
remove all the suspicions entertained against him. As the covenanters. 
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m then bond of mutual defence against all opposition, had been care- 
ful not to except the king, Charles had formed a bond, which was 
annexed to this renunciation, and which expressed the duty and 
loyalty of the subscribers to his majesty (King’s Decl , p 140, etc ) 
But the covenanters, perceiving that this new covenant was only meant 
to weaken and divide them, leceived it with the utmost scorn and 
detestation* And without delay they proceeded to model the future 
assembly, from which such great achievements were expected (Rush- 
worth, vol 11 , p 772). 

The genius of that religion which prevailed in Scotland, and which 
every day was secretly gaming ground m England, was far from incul- 
cating deference and submission to the ecclesiastics, merely as such , 
or rather, by nourishing m every individual the highest raptures and 
ecstasies of devotion, it consecrated, m a manner, eveiy individual, 
and m his own eyes bestowed a character on him much supciiorto 
whatfoims and ceremonious institutions could alone confei The cleigy 
of Scotland, though such tumult was excited about religious worship 
and discipline, were both pooi and m small numbers , nor aie they, m 
general, to be considered, at least in the beginning, as the nngleaders 
of the sedition which was raised on then account On the contraiy, 
the laity, Apprehending, from several instances which occuned, a spirit 
of model ati on in that order, resolved to domineer entiiely m the 
assembly which was summoned, and to hurry on the ecclesiastics by 
the same furious zeal with which they were themsel^Pts tiansported 
(King’s Decl , pp 188,189, Rushworth, vol 11 , p 761) 

It had been usual, befoie the establishment of pielacy, for each 
presbytery to send to the assembly, besides two- or three ministers, one 
lay-commissioner, ^ and, as all the boroughs and universities sent like- 
wise commissioners, the lay-members m that ecclesiastical court nearly 
equalled the ecclesiastics. Not only this institution, which James, 
apprehensive of zeal in the laity, had abolished, was now revived by 
the covenanters, they also introduced an innovation, which seived 
still further to reduce the clergy to subjection By an edict of the 
tables, whose authority was supreme, an elder from each paiish was 
ordered to attend the presbytery, and to give his \ote in the choice 
both of the commissioners and ministers who should be deputed to the 
assembly. As it is not usual for the ministers who aie put m the list 
of candidates to claim a vote, all the elections, by that means, fell into 
the hands of the laity, the most fuiious of all ranks w^ere chosen, and 
the more to overawe the clergy, a new device was fallen upon, of 
choosing to every commissioner four or fi\e lay-asscssois, whd^, though ^ 
they could have no vote, might yet interpose with their advice and 
authority m the assembly,^ 

The assembly met at Glasgow, and, besides a gi eat concourse of 
the people, all the nobility and gentry of any family or interest were 
present, either as members, assessors, or spectators ; and it was appa- 
rent that the resolutions taken by the covenanters could here meet 

^ A presbytery m Scotland is an inferior ecclesiastical court, the same that was aftejjwards 
called a * Classis ^ in England, and is composed of the clergy of die neighbourmg parishes, to 
the number commonly of between twelve and twenty 

» King’s Decl , pp 190, 191, apo , Guthry, p. 39, etc. 
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with no manner of opposition A firm determination had been entered 
into, of utterly abolishing episcopacy , and as a preparative to it, there 
was laid before the presbytery of Edinburgh, and solemnly read m all 
the churches of the kingdom, an accusation against the bishops, as 
guilty, all of them, of heresy, simony, bribery, perjury, cheating, incest, 
adultery, fornication, common swearing, drunkenness, gaming, breach 
of the sabbath, and eveiy other crime that had occurred to the 
accusers ^ The bishops sent a protest, declining the authority of the 
assembly, the commissioners, too, protested against that court, as 
illegally constituted and elected, and, m his majesty's name, dissolved 
it This measure was foreseen, and little regaided The court still 
continued to sit and to finish their business (May, p 44) All the acts 
of assembly since the accession of James to the crown of England 
were, upon pretty reasonable grounds, declared null and invalid. The 
acts of parliament which affected ecclesiastical affairs were supposed, 
on that very account, to have no manner of authority. And thus 
episcopacy, the high commission, the articles of Perth, the canons, and 
the liturgy, were abolished and declared unlawful, and the whole 
fabnc which James and Chailes, in a long couise of years, had been 
rearing with so much care and policy, fell at once to the ground The 
covenant likewise was (a d 1639) ordered to be signed by Cvery one, 
under pain of excommunication (King's Decl , p 317). 

The independency of the ecclesiastical upon the civil power was the 
old presbytensTn principle which had been zealously adopted at the 
reformation, and which, though James and Charles had obliged the 
church publicly to disclaim it, had secretly been adhered to by all 
ranks of people It was commonly asked, whether Chi 1st or the king 
were superior ? And as the answer seemed obvious, it was inferred 
that the assembly, being Chnst's council, was superior, in all spuitual 
matters, to the parliament, which was only the king's. But as the 
covenanters were sensible that this consequence, though it seemed to 
them irrefiagable, w^ould not be assented to by the king, it became 
necessary to maintain their religious tenets by military foice, and not to 
trust entirely to supernatural assistance, of which, however, they held 
themselves well assured They cast their eyes on all sides, abroad 
aitd at home, whence ever they could expect any aid or support. 

After France and Holland had enteied into a league a^inst Spam, 
and framed a treaty of partition, by which they were to conquer and 
to divide between them the Low Country provinces, England was in- 
vited to preseive a neutrality between the contending parties, while 
the French and Dutch should attack the mantime towns of Flandeis 
But the king replied to D’Estrades, the French ambassador, who 
opened the proposal, that he had a squadron ready, and would cioss 
the seas, if necessary, with an army of 1 5,000 men, in order to pre- 
vent these projected conquests (Mem D'Estrades, vol 1 ) This answer, 
which proves that Charles, though he expiessed his mind with an 
imprudent candour, had, at last, acquired a just idea of national 
interest, irritated Cardinal Richelieu , and in revenge, that politic and 
enterprising minister carefully fomented the first commotions in Scot- 
land, and secretly supplied the covenanteis with money and arms in 
order to encourage them in their opposition against their sovereign, 

^ King’s Dprl , p 218 , Rushworth, vol u , p, 787 
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But tlie chief resource of the Scottish malcontents was in them- 
selves, and in their own vigour and abilities Nd regular established 
commonwealth could take juster measures, or execute them with 
greater promptitude, than did «this tumultuous combination, inflamed 
with bigotry for religious trifles, and faction without a reasonable 
object. The whole kingdom was, in a manner, engaged , and the 
men of greatest abilities soon acquiied the ascendant, which their 
family inteiest enabled them to maintain The Eail of Argyle, 
though he long seemed to temporize, had, at last, embraced the coven- 
ant , and he became the chief leader of that party , a man equally 
supple and inflexible, cautious and determined, and entirely qualified 
to make a figure duiing a factious and turbulent period The Earls 
of Rothes, Cassilis, Montrose, Lothian, the Lords Lmdesey, Loudon,, 
Yester, Balmerino, distinguished themselves in that party Many 
Scotch officers had acquired reputation in the German wars, paiticu- 
larly under Gustavus, and these were invited ovei to assist their 
country in her present necessity The command was entrusted to 
Lesley, a soldier of experience and abilities Forces were regularly 
enlisted and disciplined Arms weie commissioned and imported 
from foreign countries A few castles which belonged to the king, 
being unpro^ded with victuals, ammunition, and garrisons, were soon 
seized. And the whole country, except a small part, where the 
Marquis of Huntley still adhered to the king, being in the hands of 
the covenanters, was, m a very little time, put in a toleiabk posture of 
defence (May, p 49) 

The fortifications of Leith were begun and earned on with great 
rapidity. Besides the inferior sort, and those who laboured for pay, 
incredible numbers of volunteers, even noblemen and gentlemen, put 
their hand to the work, and deemed the most abject employment to 
be dignified by the sanctity of the cause Women, too, of rank and 
condition, forgetting the delicacy of their sex, and the decorum of 
their character, were intermingled with the lowest labble, and carried 
on their shoulders the rubbish requisite for completing the foitifications 
(Guthry's Memoirs, p 46) 

We must not omit another auxiliary of the covenanteis, and no 
inconsiderable one, a prophetess, who was much followed by all ranks 
of people Her name was Michelson, a woman full of whimsies, 
partly hysterical, partly religious , and inflamed with a zealous con- 
cern for the ecclesiastical discipline of the presbyterians She spoke 
at certain times only, and had often interruptions of days and weeks , 
but when she began to renew her ecstasies, warning of the happy 
event was conveyed over the whole count! y, thousands ciowded about 
her house, and eveiy word which she utteied was leceived with 
veneration, as the most sacred oracles The covenant was her per- 
petual theme The true, genuine covenant, she said, was ratified in 
heaven, the king's covenant was an invention of Satan, when she 
spoke of Christ, she usually gave Him the name of covenanting Jesus.. 
Rollo, a popular preacher, and zealous covenanter, was her great 
favounte; and paid her, on his part, no less veneration Bcfing 
desired by the spectators to pray with her, and speak to her, he 
-answered, ‘ That he duist not, and that it would be ill manners in him 
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^ to speak, wkile his master, Chnst, was speaking in her * (King^s Decl. 
p, 227 ; Burnet’s Men of Hamilton) 

Charles had agreed to reduce episcopal authority so much that it 
would no longer have been of any service to support the crown , and 
this sacnfice of his owm interests he was willing to make, in ordei to 
attain public peace and tranquillity But he could not consent en- 
tirely to abolish an older which he thought as essential to the being 
of a Chustian church, as his Scottish subjects deemed it incompatible 
with that sacred institution. This narrowness of mind, if we would 
be impartial, we must either blame or excuse equally on both sides 
and thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that judgment which* 
time, by introducing new subjects of controversy, will undoubtedly 
render quite familiar to posterity. 

So great was Charles’s aversion to violent and sanguinary measures, 
and so strong his affection to his native kingdom, that it is probable 
the contest in his breast would be nearly equal between these laudable 
passions and his attachment to the hierarchy. The latter affection, 
however, prevailed for the time, and made him hasten those military 
preparations which he had projected for subduing the refractory 
spint of the Scottish nation By regular economy, he had not only 
paid all the debts contracted duiingthe Spanish and Fren^ wars, but 
had amassed a sum of 200,000/, which he reseived for any sudden 
exigency The queen had great inteiest with the catholics, both fiom 
the sympathy of religion, and from the favours and indulgences 
which she had been able to procure to them She now^ employed her 
credit, and persuaded them that it w^as reasonable to give laige con- 
tributions, as a mark of their duty to the king, during this uigent 
necessity (Rush , vol 111 , p 1329 , Fianklyn, p 767) A consideiable 
supply was obtained by tins means, to the great scandal of the 
puritans, who were offended at seeing the king on such good terms 
with the papists, and repined that others should give W'hat they them- 
selves were disposed to lefusc him. 

Chailes’s fleet was formidable and well supplied Having put 
5000 land forces on board, he entrusted it to the Maiquis of Hamilton, 
who had orders to sail to the Frith of Forth, and to cause a diveision 
m the forces of the malcontents An army was levied of near 20,000 
foot, and above 3000 horse, and w^as put under command of the Fail 
of Arundel, a' nobleman of great family, but celebiated neither for 
military nor political abilities The Fail of Essex, a man of strict 
honour, and extremely popular, especially among the soldieiy, was 
appointed lieutenant-general , the Fail of Holland was geneial of the 
horse The king himself joined the aimy, and he (May 29) sum- 
moned all the peers of England to attend him The whole had the 
appearance of a splendid court, lathei than of a military annament, 
and in this situation, carrying more show than real force with it, the 
camp ariived at Berwick (Clarendon, vol 1 , pp 115, 116, 117) 

The Scottish anny was as numeious as that of the king, but inferior 
in cavahy The officers had more reputation and expeiience, and 
the soldiers, though undisciplined and ill-armed, weie animated as 
well by the national aversion to England, and the diead of becoming 
a province to their old enemy, as by an unsui mountable fervour of 
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religion The pulpits had extremely assisted the officers in levying 
recruits, and had thundered out anathemas against all those ‘ who 
went not out to assist the Lord against the mighty ’ (Burnet's Mem of 
Hamilton) Yet so prudent were the leadeis of the malcontents, that 
they immediately sent submissive messages to the king, and craved to 
be admitted to a treaty 

Charles knew that the force of the covenanters was consideiable, 
their spirits high, their zeal fuiious, and that, as they were not yet 
daunted by any ill success, no reasonable teims could be expected 
from them. With regard, therefore, to a treaty, great difficulties 
occurred on both sides Should he submit to the pretensions of the 
malcontents, besides that the prelacy must be sacrificed to their 
religious prejudices, such a check would be given to royal authority, 
which had veiy lately and with much difficulty, been thoroughly 
established in Scotland, that he must expect, evei after, to retain, in 
that kingdom, no more than the appearance of majesty The great 
men, having proved, by so sensible a tiial, the impotence of law and 
preiogative, would return to their foimer licentiousness, the pieachers 
would retain their innate airogance, and the people, unpiotected by 
justice, woujd recognise no other authority than that which they found 
to domineeir over them England also, it was much to be feaied, 
would imitate so bad an example ; and having already a strong pro- 
pensity towards republican hnd puritanical factions, would expect, by 
the same seditious practices, to attain the same indijl^ence To 
advance so far, without bringing the rebels to a total submission, at 
least to reasonable concessions, was to promise them, m all future 
time, an impunity for rebellion 

On the other hand, Charles considered that Scotland was never 
before, under any of his ancestors, so united, and so animated in its 
own defence , yet had often been able to foil or elude the force of 
England, combined heaitily in one cause, and inured by long practice 
to the use of arms How much greater difficulty should he find, at 
present, to subdue by violence a people inflamed with religious pre- 
judices , while he could only oppose to them a nation enervated by 
long peace, and lukewarm in his seivice, or, what was more to be 
dreaded, many of them engaged in the same party with the rebels 
(Rush , vol ill , p 936) Should the war be only protracted beyond a 
campaign, (and who could expect to finish it m that period ?) his 
treasures would fail him , and, for supply, he must have recourse to an 
English parliament, which, by fatal expeiience, he had ever found 
more ready to encroach on the prerogatives, than to supply the neces- 
sities, of the crown And what if he receive a defeat from the rebel 
army? This misfortune was far from being impossible. They were 
engaged in a national cause, and strongly actuated by mistaken 
principles His army was retained entirely by pay, and looked on 
the quarrel with the same indifference which naturally belongs to 
mercenary troops, without possessing the disciphn^ by which such 
troops are commonly distinguished And the consequences of a 
defeat, while Scotland was enraged and England discontented, were so 
dreadful, that no motive could persuade him to hazard it 

It is evident that Charles had fallen into such a situation that, 
VOL. III. 14 
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whichever side he embraced, his errors must be dangerous. InTo 
wonder, therefore, he was m great perplexity But he did worse than 
embrace the worst side, for, piopeily speaking, he embraced no side 
at alL He concluded a sudden pacification, in which it w^as stipulated, 
that he should withdraw his fleet and aimy, that, within eight-and- 
forty hours, the Scots should dismiss their forces , that the king’s forts 
should be restored to him, his authority be acknowledged, and a 
general assembly and a parliament be immediately summoned, m 
order to compose all differences (Rush, p 945) Wh^t were the 
reasons which engaged the king to admit such strange articles of 
peace, it is vain to inquire Foi there scarcely could be any. The 
causes of that event may admit of a more easy explication 

The malcontents had been very industrious in representing to the 
English the grievances under which Scotland laboured, and the ill 
counsels which had been suggested to their sovereign. Their liberties, 
they said, were invaded , the prerogatives of the crown extended 
beyond all former precedent, illegal couits erected, the hierarchy 
exalted at the expense of national privileges, and so many new 
superstitions introduced by the haughty tyiannical pi elates, as begat a 
just suspicion that a pioject was seiiousl> formed for the restoration of 
popery The king’s conduct, surely, in Scotland, had b^:en, in every- 
thing, except in establishing the ecclesiastical canons, more legal than 
in England, yet was there such a general resemblance in the com- 
plaints of ^;oth kingdoms, that the English readily assented to all the 
representations of the Scottish malcontents, and believed that nation 
to have been diiven, by oppression, into the violent counsels which 
they had embraced So far, therefore, from being willing to second 
the king m subduing the free spiiits of the Scots, they lather pitied 
that unhappy people, who had been pushed to those extiemities. And 
they thought that the example of such neighbours, as well as their 
assistance, might, some time, be advantageous to England, and 
encourage her to recover, by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and 
liberties The gentry and nobility, who, without attachment to the 
court, without command in the army, attended in gieat numbers the 
English camp, greedily seized, and propagated, and gave authority to 
these sentiments. A retreat, very little honourable, which the Eail of 
Holland, with a considerable detachment of the English forces, had 
made before a detachment of the Scottish, caused all these humouis 
to blaze up at once And the king, whose chaiacter was not sufficiently 
vigorous or decisive, and who was apt, from facility, to embiace hasty 
counsels, suddenly assented to a measure which was recommended by 
all about him, and which favoured his natural propension towards the 
misguided subjects of his native kingdom (Clarendon, vol 1, pp 122, 
123,'May, p 46) 

Charles, having so far advanced m pacific measures, ought, with a 
steady resolution, to have prosecuted them, and have submitted to 
eveiy tolerable condition demanded by the assembly and parliament; 
nor should he have recommenced hostilities, but on account of such 
enormous and unexpected pretensions as would have justified his 
cause, if possible, to the whole English nation. So far, indeed, he 
adopted this plan, that he agreed, not only to confiim 'his former con^ 
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cessions, of abrogating the canons, the liturgy, th$ high commission, 
and the articles of Perth , but also to abolish the order itself of bishops, 
for which he had so zealously contended (Rush , vol 111 , p 946) But 
this concession was gained by the utmost violence which he could 
impose on his disposition and prejudices He even secretly retained 
an intention of seizing favourable opportunities, in order to recover the 
ground which he had lost (BumePs Menu, p 154, Rush, vol 111, 
p 951)* And one step farther he could not prevail with himself to 
advance The assembly, when it met, paid no deference to the knag^s 
prepossessions, but gave full indulgence to their own They (Aug. 1 7) 
voted episcopacy to be unlawful in the church of Scotland, he was 
willing to allow It contrar) to the constitutions of that church They 
stigmatized the liturgy and canons as popish he agreed simply to 
abolish them They denominated the high commission, tyranny he 
was content to set it aside (Idem, ibid , p, 958, etc ) The parliament, 
which sat after the assembly, advanced pietensions which tended to 
•dimmish the civil power of the monaich, and, what probably affected 
Charles still more, they were proceeding to latify the acts of assembly, 
when by the kin^s instructions (Rush , vol 111 , p 955), Traquair, the 
commissioner ^prorogued them. And on account of these claims, 
which might have foreseen, was the wai renewed , with great 
advantages on the side of the covenanters, and disadvantages on that 
of the king. ^ 

No sooner had Charles concluded the pacification without conditions, 
than the necessity of his affairs, and his want qf money, obliged him 
to disband his army , and as the soldiers had been held together solely 
by mercenary views, it was not possible, without great trouble and 
expense, and loss of time, again to assemble them. The more prudent 
covenanters had concluded, that their pretensions being so contrary to 
the interests, and still more to the inclinations of the king, it was likely 
that they should again be obliged to support their cause by arms ; and 
they were therefore careful, in dismissing their troops, to preserve 
nothing but the appearance of a pacific disposition The officers had 
ciders to be ready on the first summons The soldiers were warned 
not to think the nation secure from an English invasion And the 
religious zeal which animated all ranks of men, made them immediately 
to their standards as soon as the trumpet was sounded by their 
spiritual and temporal leadeis The credit which, in their last expedi- 
tion, they had acquired, by obliging their sovereign to depart from all 
ins pretensions, gave com age to every one, in undertaking this new 
enterprise (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 125 Rush , vol 111 , p 1023). 

The king, with great difficulty, found means to draw together an 
army, but soon discovered that, all savings being gone, and great 
debts contracted, his 1 evenue would be insufficient to support them. 
An English parliament, therefore, formerly so unkind and mtiactable, 
must now, after above eleven years' intermission, after the king had 
tried many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied disgusts 
given to the puritanical party, be summoned to assemble (a.d, l^o, 
April 13), amidst the most pressing necessities of the crown 
As the king resolved to try whether this House of Commons would 
be more compliant than their predecessors, and grant him sujiply on 
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any reasonable terpas, tbe time appointed for the meeting of parlia- 
ment was late, and very near the time allotted for opening the campaign) 
against the Scots. After the past expenence of their ill-humour, and 
of their encroaching disposition, he thought that he could not, in 
prudence, trust them with a long session, till he had seen some 
better proofs of their good intentions The urgency of the occa- 
sion, and the little time allowed for debate, were reasons which he 
reserved against the malcontents in the bouse, and an incident had 
happened, which, he beheved, had now furnished him with still more 
cogent arguments 

The Earl of Traquair had intercepted a letter, written to the king 
of France by the Scottish malcontents, and had conveyed this letter 
to the king. Charles, partly repenting of the large concessions made 
to the Scots, partly disgusted at their fresh insolence and pretensions,, 
seized this opportunity of breaking with them He had thrown into* 
the Tower Lord Loudon, conamissioner from the covenanters ; one of 
the persons who had signed the treasonable letter ^ And he now laid 
the matter before the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame by the 
resentment, and alarm by the danger of this application to a foreign 
power By the mouth of the lord keeper, Finch, he discovered his 
wants, and informed them that he had been able tS assemble his 
army, and to subsist them, not by any revenue 'which he possessed, 
but by means of a large debt of above 300,000/, which he had con- 
tracted, aSd for which he had given security upon the crown-landSr 
He represented that it was necessaiy to grant supplies for the imme- 
diate and urgent demands of his military aimaments that the season 
was far advanced, the time piecious, and none of it must be lost in 
deliberation that though his coffers weie empty, they had not been 
exhausted by unnecessary pomp, 01 sumptuous buildings, or any other 
kind of magnificence . that whatever supplies had been levied on his 
subjects, had been employed for their advantage and pieservation, and 
like vapours rising out of the earth, and gathered into a cloud, had 
fallen in sweet and refreshing showers on the same fields fiom which 
they had, at first, been exhaled • that though he desired such imme- 
diate assistance as might prevent, for the time, a total disoider m the 
government, he was far from any intention of precluding them fiomi 
their nght to inquire into the state of the kingdom, and to offer him# 
petitions for the redress of their grievances that as much as wasi. 
possible of this season should afterwards be allowed them for that 
purpose that as he expected only such supply at present as the 
current service necessarily required, it would be requisite to assemble* 
them again next winter, when they should have full leisure to conclude 
whatever business had, this session, been left imperfect and unfinished : 
that the parliament of Ireland had twice put such trust in his good 
intentions as to grant him, in the beginning of the session, a large 
supply, and had ever experienced good effects from the confidence 
reposed m him and that, in every circumstance, his people should 
find his conduct suitable to a just, pious, and giacious king, and such 
as was calculated to promote an entire harmony between prince and 
parliament (Rush , vol 111 , p 1 1 14). 

1 Clarendon, vol. i , p. 129 , Rush , vol m , p 9156 , May, p 56, 
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However plausible these topics, they made small impression on the 
House of Commons By some illegal and several ^spicious measures 
of the crown, and by the courageous opposition which particular 
persons, amidst dangers and hardships, had made to them, the minds 
of men throughout the nation had taken such a turn as to ascribe 
every honour to the refractory opposers of the king and the ministers 
These were the only patriots, the only lovers of their country, the only 
feeroes, and, perhaps, too, the only true Christians A reasonable com- 
pliance with the court was slavish dependence , a regard to the king, 
servile flattery , a confidence in his promises, shameful prostitution 
This general cast of thought, which has, moie or less, prevailed in 
England dunng near a century and a half, and which has been the 
cause of much good and much ill in public affairs, never predominated 
more than dunng the reign of Charles The present House of Commons, 
toeing entirely composed of country gentlemen, who came into parlia- 
iment with all their native prejudices about them, and whom the crown 
toad no means of influencing, could not fail to maintain a majority of 
4 hese stubborn patriots. 

Affairs, likewise, by means of the Scottish insurrection, and the 
general discontents in England, were drawing so near to a crisis that the 
leaders of the‘'^ouse, sagacious and penetrating, began to foiesee the 
consequences, and to hope that the time, so long wished for, was now 
come, when royal authority must fall into a total subordination under 
popular assemblies, and when public liberty must acquire a full ascend- 
ant By reducing the crown to necessities, they had hitherto found 
that the king had been pushed into violent counsels, which had served 
extremely the purposes of adversaries, and by multiplying these 
necessities, it was foreseen that his prerogative, undermined on all 
sides, must at last be overthrown, and be no longer dangerous to the 
pnviieges of the people. Whatever, therefoie, tended to compose the 
differences between king and parliament, and to preserve the govern- 
ment uniformly in its present channel, was zealously opposed by these 
popular leaders ; and their past conduct and sufferings gave them credit 
sufficient to effect all their purposes 

The House of Commons, moved by these and many other obvious 
reasons, instead of taking notice of the king's complaints against his 
Scottish subjects, or his applications for supply, entered immediately 
upon grievances ; and a speech, which Pym made them on that sub- 
ject, was much more hearkened to than that which the lord keeper 
had delivered to them in the name of their sovereign The subject of 
Pym's harangue has been sufficiently explained above, where we gave 
Account of all the grievances, imaginary in the Church, more real m 
the State, of which the nation, at that time, so loudly complained 
(Clarendon, vol i,p 133; Rush , vol 111 , p 1131; May, p 60) The 
house began with examining the behaviour of the speaker the last day 
-of the former parliament, when he refused, on account of the king's ' 
•command, to put the question , and they declared it a breach of 
privilege. They proceeded next to inquire into the imprisonment and 
prosecution of Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, (Rush , vol 111 ,p. 
1136). The affair of ship-money was canvassed , and plentiful subject, 
of inquiry was suggested on all hands. Gnevances were regularly 
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classed under three heads those with regaid to privileges of parlia- 
ment, to the property of the subject, and to religion (Rush, vol 111 , p» 
1147) The king, seeing a large and inexhaustible field opened^ 
piessed them again for supply , and finding his message ineffectual,, 
he came to the House of Peers, and desired their good offices with 
the commons The peers weie sensible of the king’s urgent neces- 
sities, and thought that supply, on this occasion, ought, both in 
reason and in decency, to go before grievances They ventured tt> 
represent their sense of the matter to the commons, but their inter- 
cession did harm. The commons had always claimed, as their pecu- 
liar province, the granting of supplies , and, though the peers had 
here gone no farther than offeiing advice, the lower house immediately 
thought proper to vote so unprecedented an interposition to be a breach 
of privilege (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 134) Chailes, in older to bring the 
matter of supply to some issue, solicited the house by new messages , 
^and finding that ship-money gave gieat alaini and disgust, besides 
informing them that he never intended to make a constant revenue of 
it, that all the money levied had been regularly, with other sums,, 
expended on equipping the navy, he now went so far as to offer them 
a total abolition of that obnoxious claim, by any law which the com- 
mons should think proper to present to him. In return ^e only asked,, 
for his necessities, a supply of twelve subsidies, about 600,000/., and 
that payable m three years, but, at the same tune, he let them know 
that, cons^enng the situation of his affaiis, a delay w^ould be equiva- 
lent to a denial (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 135 , Rush , vol 111 , p. 1 1 54)* 
The king, though the majority was against him, never had more fi lends 
m any House of Commons , and the debate was cained on for two* 
days, with great zeal and w'armth on both sides 
It was urged by the paitisans of the court that the happiest occa- 
sion, which the fondest wishes could suggest, w^as now presented, for 
removing all disgusts and jealousies between king and people, and for 
reconciling their sovereign, for ever, to the use of pailiaments that 
if they, on their part, laid aside all enoimous claims and pietensions, 
and provided, in a reasonable mannei, for the public necessities, they 
needed entertain no suspicion of any insatiable ambition or illegal 
usurpation in the crown that though due regard had not always 
been paid, duiing this reign, to the rights of the people, yet no invasion 
of them had been altogether delibeiate and voluntary, much less the 
result of wanton tyranny and injustice, and still less of a foimcd design ‘ 
to subvert the constitution that to repose a reasonable confidence 
in the king, and generously to supply his piesent wants, which pro- 
ceeded neither from prodigality nor misconduct, would be the true 
means of gaming on his generous nature, and extoiting, by gentle 
violence, such concessions as were lequisite for the establishment of 
public libeity. that he had promised, not only on the word of a 
prince, but also on that of a gentleman (the expression which he had 
been pleased to use), that, after the supply was granted, the pailiament 
should still have liberty to continue their deliberations , could it be 
suspected that any man, any pnnee, much less such a one, whose woid 
was, as yet, sacred and inviolate, would, for so small a motive, foifeit 
his honour, and with it all future trust and confidence, by bieakmg a 
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promise so public and so solemn > that even if the parliament should 
be deceived in reposing confidence m him, they jaeithei lost anything 
nor mcuiied any danger , since it was evidently necessaiy, for the 
security of public peace, to supply him with money, in older to 
suppress the Scottish rebellion that he had so far suited his first 
demands to their pre)udices, that he only asked a supply for a few 
months, and was willing, after so short a trust from them, to fall again 
into dependence, and to trust them for his furthei support and subsist- 
ence that if he now seemed to desire something further, he also made 
them, m return, a considerable offer, and was willing, for the future, to 
depend bn them for a revenue which was quite necessary for public 
honour and security that the nature of the English constitution sup- 
posed a mutual confidence between king and parliament , and if they 
should refuse it on their part, especially with circumstances of such 
outrage and indignity, what could be expected but a total dissolution of 
government, and violent factions, followed by the most dangerous con- 
vulsions and intestine disordeis ^ 

In opposition to these aiguments it was urged by the malcontent party 
that the court had discoveied, on their pait, but few symptoms of that 
mutual confidence to which they now so kindly invited the commons 
that eleven y^ais, inteimission of pailiaments, the longest that was to 
be found in theJEnglish annals, was a sufficient indication of the jealousy 
entertained againsf the people, or rather of designs formed for the sup- 
pression of their liberties and privileges* that the ministei^ might well 
plead necessity, nor could anything, indeed, be a stionger proof of some 
invincible necessity, than their embracing a measure for which they 
had conceived so violent an aversion as the assembling of an English 
parliament that this necessity, however, was purely ministerial, not 
national , and if the same grievances, ecclesiastical and civil, under which 
the nation itself laboured, had pushed the Scots to extremities, was it 
lequisite that the English should forge their own chains by imposing 
chains on their unhappy neighbours ? that the ancient practice of 
parliament was to give grievances the precedency of supply , and this 
order, so carefully obseived by their ancestors, was founded on a 
jealousy inherent in the constitution, and was never interpreted as any 
peculiar diffidence of the present sovereign that a practice, which 
had been upheld during times the most favourable to liberty, could 
not, in common prudence be departed from, where such undeniable 
reasons for suspicion had been afforded that it was ridiculous to plead 
the advanced season, and the uigent occasion for supply, when it plainly 
appeared that, in order to afford a pietence for this topic, and to 
seduce the commons, great political contnvance had been employed 
that the writs for elections had been issued early in the winter , and 
if the meeting of pailiament had not purposely been delayed till so 
near the commencement of military operations, there had been leisure 
sufficient to have redressed all national grievances, and to have pro- 
ceeded afterwards to an examination of the king^s occasion for supply . 
that the intention of so gross an artifice was to engage the commons, 
under pretence of necessity, to violate the regular order of parliament ; 
and a precedent of that kind being once established, no inquiry into 
public measures would afterwards be permitted. ,that scarcely any 
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argument more unfavourable could be pleaded for supply than an offer 
to abolish ship-money, a ta'scation the most illegal and the most danger- 
ous that has ever, in any reign, been imposed upon the nation ; and that, 
by bargaining for the remission of that duty, the commons would, in a 
manner, ratify the authonty by which it had been levied ,* at least, give 
encouragement for the advancing new pretensions of a hke nature, in 
hopes of resigning them on like advantageous conditions. 

These reasons, joined to so many occasions of ill-humour, seemed to 
sway with the greater number, but to make the matter worse, Sir Harry 
Vane, the secretary, told the commons, without any authonty from the 
king, that nothing less than twelve subsidies would be accepted as a 
compensation for the abolition of ship-money This assertion, pro- 
ceeding from the indiscretion, if we are not rather to call it the 
treachery, of Vane, displeased the house, by showing a stiffness and 
rigidity in the king, which, in a claim so ill-grounded, was deemed 
inexcusable (Clarendon, vol i , p 138) We are informed likewise, 
that some men, who were thought to understand the state of the 
nation, afjrmed in the house that the amount of twelve subsidies was 
a greater sum than could be found in all England. Such were the 
happy Ignorance and inexperience of those times with regard to taxes 
(Clarendon, vol. 1 , p. 136) ^ 

The king was in great doubt and perplexity He saw that his 
fnends m the house were outnumbered by his enemies, and that the 
same couns^s were still prevalent which had ever bred such opposi- 
tion and disturbance. Instead of hoping that any supply would be 
granted him to carry on war against the Scots, whom the majority of 
the house regarded as their best friends and firmest allies, he ex- 
pected every day that they would present him an address for making 
peace with those rebels And if the house met again, a vote, he was 
informed, would certainly pass, to blast his revenue of ship-money; 
and thereby renew all the opposition which with so much difficulty 
he had surmounted in levying that taxation. Where great evils he on 
all sides, it is difficult to follow the best counsel, nor is it any 'wonder 
that the king, whose capacity was not equal to situations of such 
extreme delicacy, should hastily have formed and executed the resolu- 
lution of dissolving this parhament : a measure, however, of which 
he soon after repented, and which the subsequent events, more than 
any convincing reason, inclined every one to condemn The last 
parliament, which ended with such rigour and violence, had yet, at 
first, covered their intentions with greater appearance of moderation 
than this parliament had hitherto assumed 
An abrupt and violent dissolution naturally excites discontents 
among the people, who usually put entire confidence in their repre- 
sentatives, and expect from them the redress of all grievances. As if 
there were not already sufficient grounds of complaint, the king per- 
severed still in those counsels, which, from experience, he might have 
been sensible, were so dangerous and unpopular Bellasis and Sir 
John Hotham were summoned before the council; and refusing to 
give any account of their conduct in pailiament, were committed to 
prison All the petitions and complaints which had been sent to the 
committee of leligion weie demanded from Crew, chairman of that 
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C9mmxttee , and on his refusal to deliver them, he was sent to the 
Tower The studies, and even the pockets of the Earl of Warwick 
and Lord Broke, before the expiration of privilege, were searched, in 
expectation of finding treasonable papers These acts of authority 
were interpreted, with some appeal ance of reason, to be invasions on 
the right of national assemblies (P-ush , vol iii , p T167, May, p 61) 
But the king, after the first provocation which he met with, never 
sufficiently respected the privileges of parliament , and by his example 
he farther confirmed their resolution, when they should acquire power, 
to pay like disregard to the prerogatives of the crown * 

Though the parliament was dissolved, the convocation was still 
allowed to sit , a practice of which, since the Reformation, there were 
but few instances,^ and which was for that reason supposed by many 
to be irregular Besides granting to the king a supply from the 
spirituality, and framing many canons, the convocation, jealous of like 
innovations with those which had taken place in Scotland, imposed 
an oath on the clergy and the graduates in the universities, by which 
every one swore to maintain the established government of the Church 
by archbishops, bishops, deans, chapteis, etc (Whitlocke, p 33) These 
steps, in the present discontented humour of the nation, were com- 
monly deemed illegal , because not ratified by consent of parliament, 
in whom aS authority was now supposed to be ccnteied And 
nothing besides could afford more subject of iidicule than an oath 
which contained an et catera in the midst of it 

The people, who generally abhorred the convocation jCs much as 
they revered the parliament, could scarcely be restrained from insult- 
ing and abusing this assembly j and the idhg was obliged to give 
them guards, in order to protect them (Whitlocke, p 33) An attack 
too was made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth^ 
by above 500 persons ; and he found it necessary to fortify himself 
for his defence (Dugdale, p. 62, Clarendon, vol 1 , p 143). A multi- 
tude, consisting of 2000 sectaries, entered St PauLs, where the high 
commission then sat, tore down the benches, and cued out, ‘No 
‘bishop, no high commission' (Dugdale, p 65) All these instances of 
discontent were presages of some great revolution, had the court 
possessed sufficient skill to discern the danger, or sufficient power to 
provide against it. 

In this disposition of men's minds, it was in vain that the king 
issued a declaration, in order to convince his people of the necessity 
which he lay under of dissolving the la$t pailiament (Rushworth, 
vol. 111., p. 1166). The chief topic on which he insisted, was, that the 
commons imitated the bad example of all their predecessors of late 
years, in making continual encroachments on his authority, in cen- 
sunng his whole administration and conduct, in discussing every 
circumstance of public government, and m their indirect bargaining 
and contracting with their king for supply , as if nothing ought to be 
given him but what he should purchase, either by quitting somewhat 
of his royal prerogative, or by diminishing and lessening his standing 

^ There was one in 1586, Hist of Archbishop Laud, p 80 The authonty of the convocation 
was indeed, in most respects, independent of the parliament, and there was no reason which 
required the one to be dissolved upon the dissolution of the other. 
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revenue. These practices, he said, were contrai7 to the maxims of 
their ancestors , and, these practices were totally incompatible with 
monarch'y.^ 

" The king, disappointed of parliamentary subsidies, was obliged to 
have recourse to other expedients, m order to supply his urgent neces- 
sities. The ecclesiastical subsidies served him in some stead ; and it 
seemed but just, that the clergy should contiibute to a war which 

^ We shall here malce use of the liberty allowed in a note, to c’qjatiate a little on the pre- 
sent subject It must be confessed that the king, in this declaration, touched upon that 
circumstance m the English constitution which it is most difficult, or rather altogether im- 
possible, to regulate by laws, and which must be governed by certain delicate ideas of propriety 
and decency, rather than by any exact rule of prescription To deny the parliament all right 
of remonstrating against what they esteem grievances, weie to reduce that assembly to a total 
insignificancy, and to deprive the people of every advantage which they could reap from 
popular councils To complain of the parliament’s employing the power of taxation, as the 
means of extorting concessions from their sovereign, were to eKpect that they would entirely 
disarm themselves, and renounce the sole^pedient provided by the constitution for ensuring 
to the kingdom a just and legal admmistration In different periods of English story, there 
occur instances of their remonstrating with their princes in the fieest manner, and sometimes 
of their refusing supply, when disgusted with any circumstance of public conduct ’lis, 
however, certain, that this power, though essential to parliaments, may easily be abused, as 
well by the frequency and minuteness of their remonstrances, as by their intrusion into every 
part of the king’s counsels and deteiminatxons Under colour of advice, they Mkay give dis- 
guised ordeis , and in complaining of gnevances, they may draw to themselves every power 
of government Whatever measure is embraced, without consulting them, majj^be pronounced 
an oppression of the people , and, till corrected, they may refuse the most necessary supplies, 
to their indigent sovereign Fiom the very nature of this pailiamentary libeity, it is evident 
that It must be left unbounded by law, for who can foretell bow frequently giievances may 
occur, or what part of administiation may be affected by them^ From the natuic too of the 
human frame, itmay be expected that this Iibeity would be exerted m its full extent, and no 
branch of authonty be allowed to remain unmolested m the hands of the pance , for will the 
weak limitations of respect and decorum be sufficient to restrain human ambition which so 
frequently breaks through all the prescnptions of law and justice? 

But here it is observable, that the wisdom of the English constitution, or rathei the concui- 
rence of accidents, has provided, in dilferent penods, certain u regular checks to this pnvilege 
of parliament, and theieby maintained, in some tolerable measure, the dignity and authonty 
of the crown 

In the ancient constitution before the beginning of the seventeenth century, the meeting*? 
of parliament weie precarious and were not fiequent The sessions were short, and the 
members had no leisure, either to get acquainted with each othei or with public business 
The Ignorance of the age made men more submissive to that authonty which goveiued them. 
And ^ove all, the large demesnes of the crown, with the small expense of |?overnment during 
that period, rendered the prince almost independent, and taught the parliament to preserve 
great submission and duty towards him 

In our present constitution, many accidents, which have rendered governmenti, everywhere, 
as well as in Great Britain, much moie buithensome than formerly, have thrown mto the 
hands of the crown the disposal of a large revenue, and have enabled the king, by the puvate 
inteiest and ambition of the members, to restrain the public interest and ambition of the body 
While the oppositicai (for we must still have an opposition, open or disguised) endeavours lo- 
draw every branch of administration under the cognisance of parliament, the courtiers reserve 
a part to the disposal of the crown , and the royal pi erogativc, though deprived of its ancient 
powers, still mauitains a due weight in the balance of the constitution 

It was the fate of the house of Stuart to" govern England at a pcuod when the former 
source of authonty was alieady much dimunshed, and before the latter began to flow m any 
toleiable abund nice Without a regular and fixed foundation, the throne perpetually totteied , 
and the prince sat upon it anxiously and precariously Every expedient, used by James and 
Charles, in older to support their dignity, we have seen attended with sensible iiiconvemences 
Ihe majesty of the mown, derived irom ancient powers and pierogatives, procured respect, 
and checked the approaches of insolent intruders , but it begat in the king so high an idea of 
his own rank and station, as made him incapable of stooping to popular courses, or submitting, 
m any degree, to the control of parliament. Ihe alliance with the hieraichy stiengthened 
law by the sanction of religion , but it enraged the puritanical party, and exposed the prince 
to the attacks of enemies, numerous, violent, and implacable Ihe memory too of these two. 
kings, from like causes, has been attended, in some degree, with th< same infelicity which 
pursued them dining the whole course of their lives 1 hough it must be confessed that 
their skill m government was not proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their situation ; a 
5uffiaent indulgence has not been given them, and all the blame, by seveial hi&touans, liasi 
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was, m a gieat mcasiuc, of then own raising (May, p 48) He bor- 
rowed money fiom his ministcis and coiiitieis^ and so much was he 
beloved, among them, that above 300,000/ weic subsciibed m a few 
days though nothing suicly could be moie disagieeable to a piince^ 
full of dignity, than to be a burden on his friends, instead of being a 
support to them Some attempts weie made towards forcing a loan 
from the citizens, but still repelled by the spiiit of liberty, which was 
now become unconqueiable (Rush, vol 111., p 1181) A loan of 
40,000/ was extorted fiom the Spanish merchants, who had bullion 
in the Tower exposed to the attempts of the king Coat ancl con- 
duct-money for the soldieiy was levied on the counties , an ancient 
practice (Idem, vol 1 , p 168), but supposed to be abolished by the 
petition of right All the pepper w^as bought from the East India, 
company upon tiust, and sold, at a gieat discount, for ready money 
(May p 63) A scheme was pioposed for coining two or thiee 
hundied thousand pounds of base money (Rush , vol 111 , p 1216; 
May, p 63') Such weie the exticmities to which Chailcs was reduced 
The flesh difficulties which, amidst the piesent distresses, were every 
day raised with regaid to the payment of ship-money, obliged him to- 
exeit continual acts of authority, augmented the discontents of the 
people, ai:^(^ mci eased his indigence and necessities ^ 

The present expedients, however, enabled the king, though with 
great difficulty, to maich his aimy, consisting of 19,000 foot and 2000- 
horse (Rush, vol 111, p 1279) The Eail of North umbei land w^as 
appointed general the Earl of Straffoid, who was calfed ovei from 
Ireland, lieutenant-general Lord Conway, general of the horse. A 
small fleet was thought sufficient to serve the puipose of this expedition. 

So great aie the effects of zeal and unanimity, that the Scottish 
army, though somewhat supeiior, were sooner ready than the king's; 
and they maichcd to the borders of England To engage them to- 
proceed, besides their general knowledge of the secret discontents of 
that kingdom, Loid Saville had forged a letter, m the name of six 
noblemen the most consideiable of England, by which the Scots were 
invited to assist their neighbouis in procuring a rediess of grievances 
(Nalson, vol n , p 427) Notwithstanding these warlike preparations 
and hostile attempts, the covenanters still pieserved the most pathetic 
and most submissive language , and (Aug 20) entered England, they 
said, with no othei view, than to obtain access to the king's presence, 
and lay their humble petition at his loyal feet. At Newburn-upon- 
Tyne, they were opposed by a detachment of 4500 men under Con- 
way, who seemed resolute to dispute with them the passage of the 

been unjustly thrown on their side Their viohtions of law, particularly those of Charles, 
are in some few instances, transgi essions of a plain limit, winch was marked out to royal 
authonty But the encroachments of the commons, though, in the beginning, less posiuve 
and determinate, are no less disceinible by good judges, and were equally capable of diestroy 
ing the just balance of the constitution While they exercised the powers transmitted to 
them in a manner more independent and less comphant than had ever before been practised , 
the kings were, perhaps imprudently, but, as they imagined, from necessity, tempted to 
assume poweis, which had scarcely ever been exercised, or had been exercised m a diflerent 
manner, by the crown And from the shock of these opposite pretensions, together with 
religious controveisy, arose all the factions, convulsions, and disorders which attended that 
peiiod 

[This Note was, m the first editions, a part of the text.] 

^ Rush , vol m , pp 1Z73, 1x82, 1184, xxpg, x2oo, X203, 
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river. The Scots fiist entieated them, with great civility, not to stop 
them m their inarch to their giacious sovereign, and (Aug 28) then 
attacked them with great bravery, killed seveial, and chased the rest 
from their ground Such a panic seized the whole English army, that 
the forces at Newcastle fled immediately to Durham ; and not yet 
thinking themselves safe, they deserted that town and retreated into 
Yorkshire (Clarendon, vol 1 , p. 143) 

The Scots took possession of Newcastle , and though sufficiently 
elated with their victory, they preserved exact discipline, and per- 
severed in their resolution of paying for everything, m order still to 
maintain the appearance of an amicable correspondence with England 
They also despatched messengeis to the king, who was arrived at 
York , and they took care, after the advantage which they had ob- 
tained, to redouble their expressions of loyalty, duty, and submission 
to his person , and they even made apologies, full of sorrow and con- 
trition, for their late victory (Rush , vol lu , p. 1255) 

Charles was in a very distressed condition The nation was univer- 
sally and highly discontented. The aimy was discouraged, and began 
likewise to be discontented, both from the contagion of general dis- 
gust, and as an excuse for their misbehavioui, which they were 
desirous of representing lathcr as want of will than of courage to 
fight The treasury too was quite exhausted, and every expedient for 
supply had been tiied to the uttermost No event had happened but 
what might have been foreseen as necessary, at least as veiy piobable , 
yet such was the king’s situation, that no piovision could be made, nor 
was even any resolution taken against such an exigency. 

In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon him, the king 
agreed to a treaty, and named sixteen English noblemen, who met 
with eleven Scottish commissioners at Ripon. The Earls of Hertford, 
Bedford, Salisbury, Waiwick, Essex, Holland, Bristol, and Beikshire, 
the Lords Kimbolton, Whaiton, Dunsmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, 
Paulet, and Howard of Escric, weie chosen by the king, all of them 
popular men, and consequently supposed nowise averse to the Scottish 
invasion, or unacceptable to that nation (Clarendon, vol 1., p. 155). 

An address ariived fiom the city of London, petitioning for a parlia- 
ment ; the great point to which all men’s projects at this time tended 
(Rush , vol 111 , p. 1263) Twelve noblemen presented a petition to the 
same purpose,^ But the king contented himself with summoning a 
great council of the peers at York, a mcasuie which had foimeily been 
taken m cases of sudden emeigency, but which, at piescnt, could serve 
to little purpose Pei haps the king, who dicaded above all things the 
House of Commons, and who expected no supply from them on any 
reasonable terms, thought that in his piesent distresses he might be 
enabled to levy supplies by the authority of the peers alone. But the 
employing, so long, the plea of a necessity, which appeared distant and 
doubtful, rendeied it impossible foi him to avail himself of a necessity 
which was now at last become leal, urgent, and inevitable. 

By Northumbei land’s sickness the command of the army had 
devolved on Sti afford This nobleman possessed morevigoui of mind 
than the king 01 any of the council He advised Charles lathcr to put 

1 Clarendon, vol i , p 146 , Rush , vol. lu , p 1260 , May, p, 66, Warwick, p xsx. 
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all to hazard, than submit to such unworthy teims as were likely to be 
imposed upon him. The loss sustained at Nefirburn, he said, was in- 
considerable , and though a panic had for the time seized the army, 
that event was nothing strange among new levied troops, and the 
Scots being m the same condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their 
turn, to a like accident His opinion, therefore, was, that the king 
should push forward and attack the Scots and bring the affair to a 
quick decision , and if he were ever so unsuccessful, nothing worse 
could befall him than what, from his inactivity, he would certainly be 
exposed to (Nalson, vol ii , p 5) To show how easy it would be to- 
execute this project, he ordeied an assault to be made on some quarters 
of the Scots, and he gained an advantage over them No cessation of 
arms had, as yet, been agreed to during the treaty at Ripon , yet great 
clamour prevailed on account of this act of hostility And when it 
was known that the officer who conducted the attack was a papist, a 
violent outcry was raised against the king for employing that hated 
sect m the murder of his protestant subjects (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 159). 

It may be worthy of icmaik that several mutinies had arisen among 
the English t^ops when marching to join the army , and some officers 
had been muraeied, meicly on suspicion of their being papists (Rush., 
vol. in , pif 1 190, 1 191, 1 192, etc , May,p 64) The petition of right had 
abolished all martial law ; and by an inconvenience which naturally 
attended tKe plan, as yet new and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, 

It was found absolutely impossible for the generals to govern the army 
by all the authoi ity which the king could legally confer upon them. The 
lawyers had declared that martial law could not be exercised, except in 
the very presence of an enemy , and because it had been found necessary 
to execute a mutineer, the generals thought it advisable, for their own 
safety, to apply for a pardon from the crown. This weakness, however, 
was caiefully concealed from the army, and Loid Conway said that 
if any lawyer were so imprudent as to discover the secret to the soldiers, 
It would be necessaiy instantly to refute him, and to hang the lawyer 
himself by sentence of a court-maitial (Rush , vol 111 , p 1 199). 

An army new levied, undisciplined, lightened, seditious, ill-paid, and 
governed by no pioper authority, was very unfit for withstanding a 
victorious and high-spirited enemy, and retaining m subjection a 
discontented and zealous nation 

Charles, in despair of being able to stem the torrent, at last deter- 
mined to yield to it; and as he foresaw that the gieat council of the 
peers would advise him to call a parliament, he (Sept 24) told them, 
in his first speech, that he had already taken this resolution He , 
informed them, likewise, that the queen, in a letter which she had 
written to him, had very earnestly recommended that measure. This 
good prince, who was extremely attached to his consort, and who pas- 
sionately wished to render her popular in the nation, forgot not, amidst 
all his distress, the interests of his domestic tenderness (Clarendon,, 
vol. 1., p 154, Rush , vol ill , p 1275) 

In order to subsist both armies (for the king was obliged, m orderto 
save the northern counties, to pay his enemies) Charles wrote to the 
city, desiring a loan of 200,000/ And the peers at York, Whose autho- 
rity was now much greater than that of their sovereign, joined m the 
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same rfequest (Rush , vol iii , p 1279) So low was this prince alieady 
fallen m the eyes of hfs own subjects * 

As many difficulties occuiied m the negotiation with the Scots, it 
was proposed to tiansfer the treaty fiom Ripon to London a proposal 
willingly embiaced by that nation, who weie now sure of treating wUh 
advantage, in a place where the king, they foiesaw, would be, in a 
manner, a prisoner, in the midst of his implacable enemies and their 
determined friends (Ibid , p 1305). 


CHAPTER LIV 

Meeting of the Long IParliament — Strafford and Laud impeached — 
Ftnm and Windehank fly — Great authority of the Commons , — 
The bishops attacked — J onn age and poundage — Triennial bill — 
Strafford^ s trial — Bill of attainder — Execution of Strafford , — 
High Commission and Stai Chamber abolished — The Kings journey 
to Scotland, 

The causes of disgust which, for above thiity years, hadOiaily been 
.multiplying m England, weie now come to full maturity, and thieatened 
the kingdom with some great revolution or convulsion The unccitain 
and undefined limits of pieiogative and privilege had been eagcily 
disputed during that whole peiiod; and in every contioversy between 
prince and people, the question, howevei doubtful, had always been 
decided by each party in favoui of its own pretensions Too lightly, 
perhaps, moved by the appeal ance of necessity, the king had even 
assumed powers incompatible with the punciples of limited govern- 
ment, and had rendeied it impossible foi his most zealous partisans 
entirely to justify his conduct, except by topics so unpopular that they 
were more fitted, in the present disposition of men’s minds, to inflame 
than appease the geneial discontent Those great supports of publie 
authority, law and religion, had likewise, by the unbounded compliance 
of judges and prelates, lost much of their influence over the people; 
or rather had in a gieat measure gone ovei to the side of faction, and 
authorized the spirit of opposition and rebellion The nobility, also, 
whom the king had no means of letammg by offices and prefeimcnts 
suitable to their rank, had been seized with the general discontent, and 
unwarily threw themselves into the scale which already began too 
much to preponderate Sensible of some encroachments which had 
been made by royal authority, men entertained no jealousy of the 
commons, whose entei prises for the acquisition of powei had ever 
been covered with, the appearance of public good, and had hitheito 
gone no farther than some disappointed efforts and endeavours. The 
progress of the Scottish malcontents reduced the crown to an entire 
dependence for supply their union with the popular party in England 
brought gieat accession of authonty to the latter, the near prospect of 
success roused all latent murmurs and pretensions which had hitherto 
been held m such violent constraint and the toirent of general incli- 
nation and opinion ran so strongly against the court, that the king was 
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in no situation to refuse any reasonable demands the popular leaders, 
either for defining or limiting the powers of hfs prerogative Even 
many exorbitant claims, m his piesent situation, would probably be 
made, and must necessarily be complied with. 

The triumph of the malcontents over the church was not yet so 
immediate or ceitain Though the political and religious puritans 
mutually lent assistance to each other, there were many who joined 
the former, yet declined all connection with the latter The hieiarchy 
had been established in England ever since the Reformation the 
Romish church, in all ages, had carefully maintained that form of 
ecclesiastical government the ancient Fathers too bore testimony to 
episcopal jurisdiction and though parity may seem at first to have 
had place among Christian pastors, the peiiod during which it pre- 
vailed was so short that few undisputed traces of it remained in 
histoiy. The bishops and their more zealous paitisans inferred thence 
the divine indefeasible right of prelacy others regarded that institu- 
tion as venerable and useful , and if the love of novelty led some to 
adopt the new rites and discipline of the puiitaiis, the reverence to 
antiquity retained many in then attachment to the liturgy and govern- 
ment of th j church It behoved, therefore, the zealous innovators in 
parliament to proceed with some caution and reseive By promoting 
all measures which reduced the powers of the Crown, they hoped to 
disarm the king, whom they justly regarded, from pnncmlc, inclina- 
tion, and policy, to be the determined patron of the hiSrarchy By 
declaiming against the supposed encroachments and tyranny of the 
prelates, they endeavoured to carry the nation, from a hatred of their 
pel sons, to an opposition against their office and character. And 
when men were enlisted in party, it would not be difficult, they thought, 
to lead them by degrees into many measures for which they formerly 
entei tamed the greatest aversion. Though the new sectaries composed 
DLOt, at first, the majority of the nation, they were inflamed, as is usual 
among innovators, with extieme zeal for their opinions Their insur- 
mountable passion, disguised to themselves, as well as to others, under 
the appearance of holy fervoui, was well qualified to make proselytes, 
and to seize the minds of the ignorant multitude And one funous 
enthusiast was able, by his active industry, to surmount the indolent 
efforts of many sober and reasonable antagonists 

When the nation, therefore, was so geneially discontented, and little 
suspicion was entei tamed of any design to subveit the church and 
monarchy, no wonder that almost all elections ran in favour of those 
who, by their high pretensions to piety and patriotism had encouraged 
the national prejudices It is a usual compliment to regard the king^s 
inclination in the choice of a Speaker , and Charles had intended to 
advance Gardiner, Recorder of London, to that important trust , but so 
little interest did the crown at that time possess m the nation, that 
Gardiner was disappointed of his election, not only in London, but m 
every other place where it was attempted , and the king was obliged to 
make the choice of Speaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of some character, 
but not sufficiently qualified for so high and difficult an office (Clarendon, 
vol 1 , p 169). 

The eager expectations of men with regard to a parliament sum- 
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moned at so critical ^ juncture and during such general discontents ; a 
parliament which, from the situation of public affairs, could not be 
abruptly dissolved, and which was to execute everything left unfinished 
by former parliaments; these motives, so important and interesting, 
engaged the attendance of all the membeis , and the House of Com- 
mons was never observed to be, from the beginning, so full and numei- 
ous. Without any interval, therefore, they enteied upon business, 
and, by unanimous consent, they immediately struck a blow which 
may, m a manner, be regarded as decisive 

The Earl of Strafford was considered as chief minister, both on ac- 
count of the credit which he possessed with his master, and of his own 
great and uncommon vigour and capacity By a concuirence of 
accidents, this man laboured under the severe hatred of all the three 
nations which composed the British monarchy The Scots, whose 
authority now ran extremely high, looked on him as the capital enemy 
of their country, and one whose counsels and influence they had most 
reason to apprehend He had engaged the parliament of Ireland to 
advance large subsidies, m order to support a war against them. He 
had levied an army of 9000 men, with which he had menaced all their 
western coast He had obliged the Scots who lived unde^ his govern- 
ment, to renounce the covenant, their national idol He had, in Ireland, 
proclaimed the Scottish covenanters rebels and traitors, even before 
the king h^d issued any such declaration against them m England , 
and he had ever dissuaded his master against the late treaty and sus- 
pension of arms, which he regaided as dangeious and dishonouiable. 
So avowed and violent weie the Scots in then icsentment of all these 
measures, that they had refused to send commissioneis to treat at 
York, as was at first pioposed, because, they said, the Lieutenant of 
Ireland, their capital enemy, being geneial of the king’s forces, had 
there the chief command and authority 

Strafford, first as deputy, then as lord lieutenant, had governed Ire- 
land duiing eight years with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, 
but with very little populaiity In a nation so aveise to the English 
government and religion, these very viitues weie sufficient to draw on 
him the public hatred The maivners too and character of this gieat 

man, though to all full of courtesy, and to his fi lends full of affection, 
were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and severe His authoiity and influ- 
ence, during the time of his government, had been unlimited , but no 
sooner did adversity seize him, than the concealed aveision of the 
nation blazed up at once, and the Irish parliament used every expedient 
to aggravate the chaige against him 

The univeisal discontent which prevailed in England against the 
court, was all pointed towaids the Earl of Stiaffoid, though without 
any particular reason, but because he was the minister of state whom 
the king most favoured and most trusted His extraction was honoui- 

able, his paternal fortune considerable, yet envy attended his sudden 
and great elevation And his former associates in popular counsels, 
finding that he owed his advancement to the desertion of then cause, 
represented him as the great apostate of the commonwealth, whom it 
behoved them to sacrifice as a victim to public justice, 

Stiaffoid, sensible of the load of popuLii piejudicos undoi which he 
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Sabouied, would gladly have declined attendance in pailiainent, and 
he begged the king's permission to withdraw himself to his goveinment 
of Ireland, at least to lemaiii at the head of the army in Yoikshire, 
wheie many opportunities, he hoped, would offer, by reason of his dis- 
tance, to elude the attacks of his enemies But Charles, who had entire 
confidence m the eail's capacity, thought that his counsels would be 
extremely useful during the ciitical session which approached And 
when Straffoid still insisted on the danger of his appearing amidst so 
many enraged enemies, the king, little apprehensive that his own 
authority was so suddenly to expire, promised him protection, and 
assured him that not a hair of his head should be touched by the par- 
liament (Whitlocke, p 36) 

No sooner was Stiaffoid's ariival known, than (Nov ii) a concerted 
attack was made upon him in the House of Commons Pym, in a long, 
studied discouise, divided into many heads aftei h!s manner, enume- 
rated all the grievances undei which the nation laboijied, and^ fiom a 
complication of such oppiessions, infeired that a delibeiate plan had 
been foimcd of changing entiiely the frame of goveinment, and sub- 
verting the ancient laws and libcitics of the kingdom (Ibid) Could 
anything, he said, incieasc our indignation against so enoiinous and 
■ciiminat a jfojcct, it would be to find that, duimg the i^eign of the 
best of piinces, the constitution had been endangered by the worst of 
mmisteis, and that the viitucs of the king had been seduced by wicked 
and pernicious counsel We must inquiie, added he, fiom wlftit fountain 
these waters of bitterness flow, and though doubtless many evil coun- 
sellors will be found to have contributed their endeavours, yet is there 
one who challenges the infamous pic-eminencc, and who, by his 
coinage, enterprise, and capacity, is entitled to the fiist place among 
these bctiayeis of then countiy He is the Earl of Stiaflbrd, Lieu- 
tenant of Ii eland, and Piesident of the council of Yoik, who m both 
places, and in all other piovmccs whcie he has been entrusted with 
authoiity, has raised ample monuments of tyianny, and will appear, 
fiom a suivcy of his actions, to be the chief piomotei of e\ei> aibitiaiy 
counsel Some instances of impciious expressions, as well as actions, 
weie given by Pym, who aftciwaids enteicd into a moie pcisonal 
attack of that ministci, and endeavouicd to expose his whole chaiactei 
and manners The austeic genius of Stiaffoid, occupied in the pui- 
suits of ambition, had not icndeicd his bicast altogcthci inaccessible 
to the tendei passions, 01 secured him fiom the dominion of the fair, 
and m that sullen age, when the iiicgulautics of plcasuie wcie more 
lepioachful than the most odious cimics, these weaknesses weie thought 
worthy of being mentioned, togcthci with his tieasons, bcfoic so great 
an assembly And, upon the whole, the oiatoi concluded that it be- 
longed to the house to piovide a remedy pioportionable to the disease 
and to prevent the furthei mischiefs justly to be apprehended fiom the 
influence which this man had acquiied ovei the measuiesand counsels 
of then sovcieign (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 172) 

Sir John Clotwoithy, an lush gentleman, Sir John Hotham of 
Yoikshiie, and many others, enteied into the same topics, and, after 
seveial houis spent in bitter invective, when the doois were locked, in 
Older to prevent all discovery of then purpose, it was moved, in con- 
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sequence of the resolution secretly taken, that Strafford should imme* 
diately be impeached of high tieason. This motion was received with 
univeisal approbation, nor was there, in all the debate, one pci son 
that offered to stop the tonent by any testimony in favour of the eaiFs 
conduct X-ord Falkland alone, though known to be his enemy, 
modestly desned the house to consider whether it would not better 
suit the gravity of then pi oceedmgs, first to digest, by a committee, 
many of those particiilais which had been mentioned, before they sent 
up an accusation against him It was ingeniously answeied by Pym, 
that such a delay might probably blast all their hopes, and put it out 
of their power to proceed any further in the prosecution that when 
Strafford should learn that so many of his enormities were discoveied, 
his conscience would dictate his condemnation, and so gieat was his 
power and credit, he would immediately procure the dissolution of the 
parliament, or attempt some other desperate measure for his own pre- 
servation that the commons were only accusers, not judges , and it 
was the province of the peers to determine whether such a complica- 
tion of enormous crimes in one peison did not amount to the highest 
Clime known by the law (Claiendon, vol i, p 174) Without further 
debate, the impeachment was voted Fym was chosen to cany it up 
to the lords* most of the house accompanied him on so^igieeable an 
errand , and Straffoid, who had just enteied the blouse of Peeis, and 
who little expected so speedy a prosecution, was immediately, upon 
tins gener^ charge, ordeied into custody, with seveial symptoms of 
violent prejudice in his judges, as well as in his piosccutois. 

In the inquiiy concerning grievances, and m the censiue of past 
measures, Laud could not long escape the seveie sciiitmy of the com- 
mons , who were led too in their accusation of that prelate, as well 
by their prejudices against his whole oider as by the extreme anti- 
pathy which his intemperate zeal had diawn upon him After a de- 
liberation which scarcely lasted half an hour, an impeachment of high 
treason was voted against this subject, the first, both m rank and m 
favour, throughout the kingdom. Though this incident, consideimg 
the example of Strafford’s impeachment and the piesent disposition of 
the nation and parliament, needed be no surpiise to him, yet was he 
betrayed into some passion, when the accusation was picsentcd ‘ The 
‘commons themselves,^ he said, ‘though his accusers, did not believe 
‘ him guilty of the ciimes with which they charged him’ an mdiscie- 
tion which, next day, upon moie matuie deliberation, he dcsiicd leave 
to retiact, but so little favoui able were the peeis that they icfused 
him this advantage oi indulgence Laud also was immediately, upon 
this general charge, sequestered from pailiament, and committed to* 
custody.^ 

The capital article insisted on against these two gieat men was the 
design, which the commons supposed to have been foimed, of subveit- 
ing the laws and constitution of England, and intioducing arbitiaiy 
and unlimited authority into the kingdom Of all the king’s ministcis,^ 
no one was so obnoxious in this respect as the loid keepei, Finch He 
it was who, being speaker in the king’s third pailiament, had left the 
chan, and refused to put the question, when oidered by the house. 

1 Claiendon, vol l , p 177, Wlntlocke, p 38 , Rushwoith, vol m , p 1363. 
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The extiajudicial opinion of the judges m the case of ship-money had 
been piocured by his intiigues, persuasions, and evAi menaces In all 
unpopular and illegal measures he was evei most active, and he was 
e\en believed to have declared publicly that, while he was keepei, an 
order of council should always, with him, be equivalent to a law To 
appease the rising displeasure of the commons, he desired to be hcaid 
at their bar He prostrated himself with all humility before them , but 
this submission availed him nothing An impeachment was resolved 
on, and m older to escape their fury, he thought proper secretly to 
withdraw, and retire into Holland As he was not esteemed equal to 
Strafford, or even to Laud, either in capacity or in fidelity to his 
master, it was geneially believed that his escape had been connived 
at by the popular leadeis ^ His impeachment, however, m his absence, 
was earned up to the House of Peeis 

Sii Fiancis Wmdebank, the sccretaiy, w^as a creature of Laud’s : 
a sufficient leason for his being extiemely obnoxious to the commons. 
He was secietly suspected too of the ciime of popciy , and it was 
known that, fiom complaisance to the queen, and indeed m com- 
pliance with the king’s maxims of government, he had gi anted many 
indulgences to Catholics, and had signed waiiants for the paidon of 
piiests, and tftfeir delivery fiom confinement Giimstone, a popular 
member, called him, in the house, the very pandei and broker to the 
whore of Babylon (Rushwortli, vol v,p 122) Finding that the 
scrutiny of the commons was pointing towaids him, and bc-ng sensi- 
ble that England was no longer a place of safety for men of his 
character, he suddenly made his escape into France (Clarendon, vol 
i,p 178, Whitlocke, p 37) 

Thus, in a few weeks, this House of Commons, not opposed, ^or 
rather seconded by the peers, had pioduced such a revolution in th^ 
govcinment that two most poweiful and most favoured ministers of 
the king were thiown into the Towei, and daily expected to be tried 
for their life, two other ministeis had, by flight alone, saved them- 
selves fiom a like fate , all the king's servants saw that no piotection 
could be given them by their mastei , a new juiisdiction was elected 
m the nation , and befoie that tiibunal all those trembled who had 
before exulted most m then ciedit and authoiity 

What rendeied the powci of the commons more formidable w»as 
the extreme prudence with which it was conducted Not content 
with the authoiity which they had acquired by attacking these great 
mimsteis, they weie lesolved to render the most consideiable bodies 
of the nation obnoxious to them Though the idol of the people,, 
they determined to fortify themselves likewise with terrors, and to- 
overawe those who might still be inclined to support the falling ruins 
of monaichy 

During the late military operations, several poweis had been exer- 
cised by the lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties , and these 
powers, though necessary foi the defence of the nation, and even 
warranted by all former precedent, yet not being authorized by statute, 
were now voted to be illegal , and the peisons who had assumed them 
declared ‘ delinquents ' This term was nev\ly come into vogue, and 

^ Clarendon, vol i , p 177 , Whitlocke, p 38 , Rushworth, vol 1 , pp 129, 136 
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expressed a degree ^nd species of guilt not exactly known or ascer- 
tained In consequence of that determination, many of the nobility 
and prime gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as they justly 
thought, the legal powers of magistiacy, unexpectedly found them- 
selves involved in the crime of delinquency And the commons 
leaped this multiplied advantage by their vote they disarmed the 
crown , they established the maxims of rigid law and libeity ; and 
they spread the terror of their own authoiity (Clarendon, vol i , p 176) 
The writs for ship-money had been directed to the sheriffs, who 
were requiied, and even obliged, under severe penalties, to assess the 
sums upon individuals, and to levy them by their authority ; yet were 
all the sheiiffs, and all those who had been employed m that illegal 
service, voted, by a very rigorous sentence, to be delinquents. The 
king, by the maxims of law, could do no wrong , his ministers and 
sei vants, of whatever degree, in case of any violation of the constitu- 
tion, were alone culpable (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 176) 

All the farmei s and officers of the customs, who had been employed 
during so many 5 ears m levying tonnage and poundage and the new 
impositions, were likewise declared criminals, and weie afterwaids glad 
to compound foi a paidon by pacing a fine of 150,000/ ^ 

Every disci etionaiy or arbitrary sentence of the star-chambei and 
high commission courts, which, from their veiy constitution, were 
aibitiaiy, ^underwent a severe scrutiny, and all those who had con- 
cun ed in such sentences were voted to be liable to the penalties of 
law (Ibid , p 177) No minister of the king, no member of the coun- 
cil, but found himself exposed by this decision 
The judges wffio had given then vote against Hampden, in the trial 
of ship-money, were accused befoie the peers, and obliged to find 
surety for their appearance Berkeley, a judge of the King^s Bench, 
was seized, by order of the house, even when sitting m his tribunal , 
and all men saw with astonishment the irresistible authority of their 
jurisdiction (Whitlocke, p 39)^ 

The sanction of the lords and commons, as well as that of the king, 
was declared necessary for the confirmation of ecclesiastical canons 
(Nalson, vol 1 , p 678) And this judgment, it must be confessed, , 
however reasonable, at least useful, it would have been difficult to 
justify by any piecedent ^ But the present was no time for question 
or dispute That decision, which abolished all legislative pow'ci ex- 
cept that of parliament, was requisite for completing the new plan of 
libeity, and rendering it quite uniform and systematical Almost all 
the bench of bishops, and the most considerable of the mfeiioi cleigy, 
\yho had ^ oted in the late convocation, found themselves exposed, by 
these new pimciples, to the piputation of delinquency ^ 

The most unpopular of all Charleses measures, and the least justifi- 
able, was the revival of monopolies, so solemnly abolished, after le- 

^ An act of parliament, 25 Hen VIII , cap 19, allowed the convocation, with the king’s 
consent, to make canons By the famous act of submission to that prince, the clergy bound 
themselves to enact no canons without the king’s consent Ihe parliament was never men- 
tioned nor thought of Such pretensions as the commons advanced at present would, in any 
former age, have been deemed strange usurpations 
*C,luuidon, vol i,p 206, Whitlocke, p 37, Rush, vol v, pp 235, 359, Nalson, vol 1., 
p« 007 
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iterated endeavouis, by a recent Act of Parliament Sensible of this 
unhappy measuie, the king had, of himself, recalfcd, duiing the tune 
of his first expedition against Scotland, many of these oppressive 
patents , and the lest were now annulled by authority of pailiament, 
and eveiy one who was concerned in them, declared delinquents The 
commons earned so far their detestation of this odious measure, 
that they assumed a power which had foimerly been seldom prac- 
tised,^ and they expelled all their members who were monopolists 
or projectors , an artifice by which, besides increasing their own 
privileges, they weakened still further the very small party which the 
king secretly letained m the house. Mildrnay, a notorious monopo- 
list, yet having associated himself with the ruling party, was still 
allowed to keep his seat In all questions indeed of elections, no 
steady rule of decision was obseived, and nothing further was re- 
garded than the affections and attachments of the paities (Clarendon, 
vol 1, p 176) MeiVs passions were too much heated to be shocked 
with any instance of injustice which scived ends so popular as those 
which were pin sued by this House of Commons 

The whole sovcieign powei being thus in a mannei tiansfeired to 
the commons, and the government, without an> seeming violence or 
disoider, bei% changed in a moment fiom a monaichy almost abso- 
lute to a pure deniociacy, the popular Icadeis seemed willing for 
some tune to suspend their active vigoui, and to consolidate their 
authonty, ere they pioceedcd to any violent exercise of it *Eveiy day 
produced some new harangue on past grievances The detestation of 
former usurpations was fuither enlivened, the jealousy of liberty 
loused, and, agreeably to the spiiit of fiee government, no less im 
dignation was excited by the view of a violated constitution than by 
the lavages of the most enounous tyianny 

This was the tune when genius and capacity of all kinds, freed from 
the rcstiaint of authoiitv, and nourished by unbounded hopes and 
pi ejects, began to exeit themselves and be distinguished by the pub- 
lic. Then was celebiated the sagacity of P>m, more fitted for use 
than oinamcnt , matured, not chilled, by his advanced age and long 
experience then was displayed the mighty ambition of Hampden, 
taught disguise, not modeiation, from foimei constiamt , suppoited 
by couiage, conducted by piudence, embellished by modesty , but 
whether founded m a love of powei or zeal for libeity is stih, from his 
untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain then too were known the 
dark, ardent, and dangerous character of St John , the impetuous 
spirit of Hollis, violent and sincere, open and entire in his enmities 
and in his friendships , the enthusiastic genius of young Vane, ex- 
travagant m the ends which he pui sued, sagacious and piofound m 
the means which he employed, incited the appeal ances of religion, 
negligent of the duties of morality 

So little apology would be received foi past measures, so contagious 
was the general spirit of discontent, that even men of the most moderate 
tempers, and the most attached to the chuich and monarchy, exerted 
themselves with the utmost vigour in the redress of grievances, and 

Clarendon says it was entirely new , but there are instances of it mthe reign of Eliaabeth. 
D'Lwes, pp S96, 352 Ihere are also instances in the reign of James 
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in prosecuting the authors of them The lively and animated Digby 
displayed his eloquence on this occasion, the him and undaunted 
Capelj the modest and candid Palmer In this list too of patuot 
loyalists are found the virtuous names of Hyde and Falkland Though 
in their ultimate views and intentions these men differed widely from 
the former, in their piesent action and discouises an entire con- 
currence and unanimity was observed 

By the daily haiangues and invectives against illegal usurpations, 
not only the House of Commons inflamed themselves vith the highest 
animosity against the court , the nation caught new fire from the 
popular leaders, and seemed now to have made the first discovery of 
the many supposed disordeis in the government While the law, in 
several instances, seemed to be violated, they went no further than 
some secret and calm murmurs, but mounted up into rage and fury 
as soon as the constitution was thought to be restoied to its foimer 
integrity and vigour The capital especially, being the seat of pai- 
liament, was highly animated with the spirit of mutiny and dis- 
affection Tumults were daily raised , seditious assemblies en- 
couraged , and every man, neglecting his own business, was wholly 
intent on the defence ot liberty and leligion By stiongei contagion 
the popular affections weie communicated from bieasf to bieast, in 
this place of general rendezvous and society 

The harangues of membeis, now fiist published and dispeiscd, kept 
alive the*^discontents against the king’s admmistiation Tlie pulpits, 
delivered over to puritanical pieachers and IccUireis, whom tlic com- 
mons arbitrarily settled in all the considciablc chinches, lesounded 
with faction and fanaticism Vengeance \vas fully taken for the long 
silence and constraint in which, by the authouty of Laud and the 
high commission, these picachcis had been iclauicd The press, 
freed from all fear or leserve, swaimcd with productions, dangerous 
by their seditious zeal and calumny more than by any ait oi eloquence 
,of composition. Noise and fury, cant and hypociisy, formed the sole 
rhetoric which, during this tumult of various prejudices and passions, 
could be heard or attended to 

The sentence which had been executed against Piynnc, Bastwic, 
and Burton, now suffered a revisal from parliament These hbclleis, 
far from being tamed by the rigorous punishments which they had 
undeigohe, showed still a disposition of repeating then olfence , and 
the ministers were afraid lest new satiies should issue fioin then 
pnsons, and still furthei inflame the prevailing discontents By an 
order therefore of council, they had been earned to i emote pnsons 
Bastwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jersey, Buiton to Guernsey, all access to 
them was denied, and the use of books, and of pen, ink, and papci, 
was refused them The sentence for these additional punishments 
was immediately revel bed in an aibitiary mannei by the commons, 
even the first sentence, upon examination, w’as declaied illegal, and 
the judges who passed it weie oi darned to make repaiation to the 
sufteiers (Nalson, vol i,p 783, May, p 79) When the piisoncis 
landed in England, they weie received and cntei tamed with the 
highest demonstrations of affection, weie attended by a mighty con- 
fluence of company, then chaigcs weie boine with gieat magnificence, 
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iind libel al piesents bestowed on them On tlicir appioach to any 
town, all the inhabitcints ciowded to receive, them, and welcomed 
then icception with shouts and acclamations Their tiain still in- 
cieased, as they drew nigh to London Some miles from the citv the 
zealots of their paity met them m gieat multitudes, and attende I 
their tiiumphant entrance boughs were earned 111 this tumultuous 
piocession, the roads were strewed with floweis, and amidst the 
highest exultations of joy were intermingled loud and viiulent invec- 
tives against the pi elates who had so cruelly persecuted such godly 
peisonages,^ The more ignoble these men w'ere, the moie sensible 
was the insult upon ro\ai authority, and the moie dangerous was 
the spirit of disaffection and mutiny which it disco\Lied among 
the people 

Lilburne, Leighton, and every one that had been punished for 
seditious libels during the preceding administration, now recovered 
their liberty, and weie decreed aamages fiomthe judL;es and ministers 
of justice (Rush , vol v , p 22S , Nalson, vol 1 , p Soo) 

Not only the present disposition of the nation ensured impunity to 
all libellcis, anew method of fiaming and dispensing libels was in- 
\ented by the leaders of populai discontent Petitions to pailiament 
were dra;j'I>, ciavmg icdress against paiticular giievances , and when 
a siiMicient number of subscriptions weie piocuied, the petitions were 
presented to the commons, and immediately published These peti- 
tions became secret bonds of association among the subscribers, and 
seemed to give undoubted satisfaction and authority to tHe complaints 
which they contained 

It IS pietended by historians favouiable to the royal cause (Dug- 
dale , Clarendon, vol 1 , p 203), and is even asserted by the king him- 
self m a declaiation (Husb Col , p 536), that a most disingenuous or 
rathei cummal piactice pi evaded, in conducting many of these 
addi esses A petition was first fiamed , model ate, reasonable, such 
as men of chaiacter willingly subsciibed The names were after- 
waids tom off, and affixed to another pUition, which served better the 
purposes of the popular faction We may judge of the wild fury 
which pi evaded thioughout the nation, when so scandalous an im- 
posture, which affected such numbcis ot people, could be openly piac- 
tised, without di awing infamy and luin upon the manageis 

So many giievances weie offcied, both by the members, and by 
petitions without doors, that the house was divided into above forty 
committees, chaiged, each of them, with the examination of some 
particular violation of law and libeity, which had been complained of. 
Besides the general committees of leligion, trade, piivileges, laws, 
many subdivisions of these were framed, and a stiict scrutiny was 
^veryw’here carried on It is to be remaiked that, before the begm- 
jiing of this centuiy, when the commons assumed less influence and 
authority, complaints of giievances weie usually presented to the 
house by any members wdio had had paiticular oppoitunity of observ- 
ing them These general committees, which were a kind of inquisito- 
rial couits, had not then been established , and we find that the king, 
an a former declaration, ^ complains loudly of this innovation, so litt& 

& ^ ' Nalson, vol i , p 570 , May, p 80 

Publishea on dissolving the third parliament Pari Hist , vol viu , p 347 
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favourable to royal authoiity But never was so much multiplied, ass. 
at present, the use pf these committees , and the commons, though 
themselves the gieatest innovatois, employed the usual artifice of 
complaining against innovations, and pietendmg to recover the 
ancient and established government 

From the reports of then committees, the house daily passed votes,, 
which mortified and astonished the court, and inflamed and animated 
the nation Ship-money was declared illegal and arbitrary , the 
sentence against Hampden cancelled, the court of York abolished; 
compositions for knighthood stigmatized , the enlargement of the 
forests condemned , patents for monopolies annulled , and every late 
measure of administration treated with leproach and obloquy. To- 
day, a sentence of the star-chamber was exclaimed against • to- 
morrow, a decree of the high commission Every discretionary act 
of council was represented as arbitrary and tyrannical , and the 
general inference was still inculcated, that a formed design had been 
laid to subvert the laws and constitution of the kingdom. 

Fiom necessity, the king lemaincd entiiely passive during all these 
violent operations The few seivants who continued faithful to him 
were seized with astonishment at the rapid ptogiess made by the 
commons m power and popularity, and weie glad, by tl^ii inactive 
and inoffensive behaviour, to compound for impunity The toirent 
using to so dieadful and unexpected a height, dcspaii seized all those 
who, fiom iptciest or habit, \\eie most attached to monaichy And as 
for those who maintained then duty to the king meicly fiom then 
regard to the constitution, they seemed by then concuuencc to sucll 
that inundation which began alieady to deluge cvciything ‘Yon 
' have taken the whole machine of government to pieces,’ said Chailes^ 
in a discouise to the pailiament , ^apiactice fiequent with skilful 
aitists, when they desiie to clcai the wheels fiom any lUSt, which 
* may have giowm upon them The engine,’ continued he, ‘ may again 
‘be restoied to its former use and motions, provided it be put up 
‘ entire , so as not a pin of it be wanting ’ But this was fai fi om the 
intentions of the commons The machine, they thought w ith some 
leason, was encumbeied with many wheels andspimgs, which ictaided 
and ciossed its opeiations, and destioyed its utility Happy had 
they proceeded with modeiation, and been contented, m then pleni- 
tude of power, to lemove such parts only as might be deemed super- 
fluous and incongruous. 

In Older to maintain that high authority which they had acquiied, 
the commons, besides confounding and ovci awing then ojiponents, 
judged It lequisite to mspiie couiage into then fiicnds and adhcients, 
paiticularly into the Scots, and the religious puiitans, to whose assist- 
ance and good offices they weie alieady so much beholden 

No sooner weie the Scots masteis of the noithern counties, than 
they laid aside their first piofessions, which they had not indeed 
means to support, of paying for everything, and in oidei to picvent 
the destiuctive expedient of plunder and free quarters, the countiy 
consented to give them a legular contiibution of 850/ a day, in full of 
then subsistence (Rushwoith, vol 111 , p 1295) The pailiament, tha.l 
they might lelieve the northern counties fiom so giievous a buiden,. 
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aoreed to remit pay to the Scottish, as well as to the English array , 
and because subsidies would be levied too slowly for so urgent an 
occasion, money was borrowed from the citizens upon a security of 
paiticular members. Two subsidies, a small sum,^ weie at fiist voted , 
and as the intention of this supply was to indemnify the membeis 
who, by their private, had supported public, ciedit, this pietence was 
immediately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be paid, not 
into the treasury, but to commissioners appointed by pailiament a 
practice which, as it diminished the authority of the crown, was 
willingly embraced, and was afteiwaids continued by the commons, 
with regard to every branch of revenue which they granted to the 
king The invasion of the Scots had evidently been the cause of 
assembling the pailiament the presence of their army reduced the 
king to that total subjection in which he was now held the commons, 
for this leason, openly piofessed their intention of letaining these 
invadeis, till all their own enemies should be suppiessed, and all their 
pui poses effected ^We cannot yet spaie the Scots, ^ said Strode 
plainly in the house, ‘the sons of Zeiuiah aie still too stiong for us^ 
(Dugdale, p 71) an allusion to a passage of Sciiptuie, accoidmg to 
the mode of that age Eighty thousand pounds a month were lequisite 
for the subsistence of the two armies, a sum much gi eater than the 
subject hadwer been accustomed, in any former period, to pay to J:he 
public. And though several subsidies, together with a poll-tax, weie 
from time to time voted to answer the charge, the commons still took 
care to be in debt, in older to render the continuance of* the session 
the moie necessary. 

The Scots being such useful allies to the malcontent party in 
England, no wonder they weic com ted with the most unlimited com- 
plaisance and the most important services The king ha\ mg, in his 
first speech, called them ‘lebels,’ obseived that he had given great 
offence to the pailiament , and he was immediately obliged to soften, 
and even retiact the expression The Scottish commissioneis, of 
whom the most consideiable weie the Eail of Rothes and Loid 
Loudon, found cveiy advantage in conducting their tieaty, yet made 
no haste in bunging it to an issue They weie lodged m the city, and 
kept an intimate coiiespondence, as well with the magistiates, who 
weie extiemcly disaffected, as with the popular leaders in both houses 
St Antholin^s church was assigned them foi their devotions , and 
their chaplains heie began openly to practise the presbyteiian form 
of worship, which, except in foieign languages, had nevqi hitherto 
been allowed any indulgence or toleiation So violent was the general 
propensity towards this new religion, that multitudes of all ranks 
ciowded to the church Those who were so happy as to find access 
eaily in the morning kept their places the whole day those who 
were excluded clung to the doors or windows, in hopes of catching 
at least some distant muimur or bioken phrases of the holy rhetoric 
(Claiendon, vol 1., p 189) All the eloquence of parliament, now 
well lefined from pedantiy, animated with the spiiit of liberty, and 
employed in the most impoitant interests, was not attended to i?^ith 
such insatiable avidity as weie these lectures, delivered with ridicu^* 
lous cant, and a provincial accent, full of barbarism and of ignorance. 

1 It appears that a subsidy was new fallen to «!o,ooo/ 
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The most effectual expedient foi paying court to the zealous Scots 
was to promote th^ presbyterian discipline and i^orship thioughout 
England, and to this innovation the popular leadeis among the com- 
mons, as well as their moie devoted partisans, were, of themselves, 
sufficiently inclined The puritanical party, whose progress, though 
secret, had hitherto been gradual m the kingdom, taking advantage of 
the present disorders, began openly to profess then tenets, and to make 
furious attacks on the established leligion The prevalence of that 
sect in the parliament discovered itself, from the beginning, by insen- 
sible but decisive symptoms Marshall and Burgess, two puritanical 
clergymen, were chosen to preach before them, and entertained them 
with discourses seven hours in length (Nalson, vol i , pp 530, 533) 
It being the custom of the house always to take the sacrament before 
they entered upon business, they ordered, as a necessary preliminary, 
tha^ the communion table should be removed from the east end of 
St. Margaret’s into the middle of the area (Idem, ibid, p 537)* The 
name of the ‘ spiutual loids ’ was commonly left out m acts of parlia- 
ment, and the latis ran m the name of king, lords, and commons 
The clerk of the uppei house, in leading bills, turned his back on 
the bench of bishops, nor was his insolence ever taken notice of On 
a day appointed for a solemn fast and humiliation the orders 
of temporal peeis, contiary to former piactice, m goingto church, took 
place of the spintual , and Loid Spencei lemaiked that the humilia- 
tion that dffiy seemed confined alone to the prelates 

Every meeting of the commons pioduced some vehement haiangue 
against the usuipations of the bishops, against the high commission, 
against the late convocation, against the new canons So disgusted 
weie all loveis of civil liberty at the doctiines piomotcd by the clergy, 
that these invectivos wcie received without contiol ; and no distinction, 
at fiist, appeared between such as desued only to lepiess the exorbi- 
tances of the hierarchy, and such as pietended totally to annihilate 
episcopal jurisdiction Encouraged by these favourable appearances, 
petitions against the church weie fiamed m different parts of the 
kingdom The epithet of the ignorant and vicious priesthood was 
commonly applied to all churchmen addicted to the established 
discipline and woiship, though the episcopal clergy m England, 
dining that age, seem to have been, as they aie at present, sufficiently 
learned and exemplary An addiess against episcopacy was picscntcd 
b> twelve clergymen to the committee of leligion, and pretended 
to be signed by many hundreds of the puiitanical persuasion. But 
what made most noise was the city petition foi a total altciation 
of church government , a petition to which 15,000 subscuptions weie 
annexed, and which was presented by Aldeiman Pennington, the city 
member ^ It is remarkable that, among the many ecclesiastical abuses 
theie complained of, an allowance, given by the licensers of books, to 
publish a tianslation of Ovid’s * Art of Love' is not forgotten by these 
rustic censors (Rush , vol v, p 171), 

Notwithstanding the favouiable disposition of the people, the leadeis 
in the house icsolvcd to pioceed with caution. They intioduced a bill 
foi piohibitmg all clergymen the exercise of any civil office. As 

1 Clarendon, vol 1 , p 203 , Whitlocke, p 37 , Nilson, vol 1 , p $ 66 , 
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a consequence, the bishops weie to be deprived of their seats m 
the house of peeis, a measure not unacceptable to the zealous fi lends 
of libeity, who observed with regiet the devoted attachment of that 
order to the will of the monaich But when this bill was piesented to 
the peers, it was rejected by a great majority (Claiendon, vol i, 
p 237) . the first check which the commons had received in their 
popular career, and a prognostic of what they might afterward expect 
from the upper house, whose inclinations and interests could never be 
totally separated from the throne But to show how little they were 
discouraged, the puntans immediately brought m another bill for 
the total abolition of episcopacy , though they thought proper to 
let that bill sleep at present, in expectation of a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of reviving it (Idem, ibid ) 

Among other acts of regal executive power, which the commons 
weie every day assuming, they issued oideis foi demolishing all 
images, altars, crucifixes The zealous Sn Robeit Harley, to whom 
the execution of these orders was committed, removed all ciosses even 
out of sheets and markets; and from Ins abhouence of that super- 
stitious figure would not anywheie allow one piece ot wood or stone 
to he over another at right angles (Whitlocke, p 45) 

The Bis?iop of Ely and othei cleigymen weie attacked on account ot 
innovations (Rushwoith, vol v, p 351) Cozens, who had long been 
obnoxious, was exposed to new consul es This cleigyman, who was 
Dean of Peterborough, was extiemely zealous for ecclOiastical cere- 
monies , and so far from peimitting the communicants to break the 
sacramental bread with their fingeis, — a piivilege on which the puntans 
strenuously insisted — he wmuld not so much as allow it to be cut with 
an oidinary household instiument A consecrated knife must perform 
that sacred office, and must never afteiward be piofaned by any vulgar 
seivice (Ibid , p 203) 

Cozens likewise was accused of having said, ‘The king has no more 
‘authority m ecclesiastical matteis than the boy who rubs my hoise's 
‘heels'^ The expiession was violent, but it is certain that all those 
high churchmen who weie so industrious in reducing the laity to 
submission weie extremely fond of then own privileges and independ- 
ency, and were desiious of exempting the mitie fiom all subjection to 
the crown 

A committee was elected by the lower house, as a court of inquisition 
upon the clergy, and wds commonly denominated the committee of 
‘scandalous ministeis' The politicians among the commons were 
apprised of the great importance of the pulpit for guiding the people , 
the bigots were enraged against the pieUtical cleigy, and both of 
them knew that no established government could be ovei thrown by 
stiictly observing the principles of justice, equity, or clemency The 
proceedings, theiefore, of this famous committee, \vhich continued for 
several years, were ciuel and arbitral y, and made gieat havoc both on 
the chuich and the universities They began with harassing, rm- 
piisoning, and molesting the cleigy, and ended with sequestrating and 
ejecting them In order to join contumely to cruelty, they gave the 
sufferers the epithet of ‘ scandalous,’ and endeavouied to render them 

1 Pari Hist , vol vii , p 282 , Rushworth, vol v , p 209 
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as odious as they were miserable^ The greatest vices, liowever, 
which they could allpge as a reproach to a great pait of them, were 
bowing at the name of Jesus, placing the communion-table in the east, 
reading the king's orders for spoits on Sunday, and other practices, 
'which the established government, both in chinch and state, had 
stiictly enjoined them 

It may be woith obscivmg, that all historians who lived near 
that age, or what peihaps is moie decisive, all authois who have 
casually made mention of those public transactions, still repiesent 
the civil disorders and convulsions as proceeding fiom leligious con- 
troversy, and consider the political disputes about power and liberty as 
entirely subordinate to the other It is true, had the king been able to 
support government, and at the same time to abstain from all invasion 
of national privileges, it seems not probable that the puiitans ever 
could have acquired such authority as to overturn the whole con- 
stitution, yet so entile was the subjection into which Charles was now 
fallen, that had not the wound been poisoned by the infusion of 
theological hatred, it must have admitted ot an easy lemedy Disuse 
of pailiaments, impiisonments and piosecution of mcmbcis, ship- 
money, an aibitiary administration, these weie loudly complained ot 
but the gneiances which tended chiefly to inflame thef pailiamcnt 
and nation, especially the latter, wcie the suiplice, the lails placed 
about the altai, the bows exacted on appioachmg it, the lituigy, 
the breach q,f the sabbath, embioideied copes, lawn sleeves, the use of 
the img in mamage, and of the cross in baptism On account of 
these were the populai leadeis content to thiow the govcinment into 
such violent convulsions , and to the disgiacc of that age and of this 
island, It must be acknowledged that the disoideis m Scotland 
entirely, and those in England mostly, piocecded fiom so mean and 
contemptible an oiigm - 

Some persons, paitial to the patiiots of this age, have ventuied 
to put them in balance with the most illustrious chaiacters ot antiquity ; 
and mentioned the names of Pym, Hampden, Vane, as a just paiallel 
to those of Cato, Biutus, Cassius Profound capacity indeed, un- 
daunted coinage, extensive enteipiise, — in these paiticulars peihaps 
the Romans do not much suipass the English worthies, but what 
a diffeience, when the discourse, conduct, conveisation, and piivatc as 
well as public behaviour, of both aie inspected ' Compaie only one 
circumstance, and consider its consequences The leisiue of those 
noble ancients was totally emplojed m the study of Giecian eloquence 
and philosophy, m the cultivation of polite Ictteis andcivih/cd societ> 
the whole discourse and language of the modems weie polluted with 
mysteiious jaigon, and full of the lowest and most vulgai hjpocusy 

The laws, as they stood at present, piotected the chinch, but they 
exposed the Catholics to the utmost i age of the puritans, and these 

^ Ckrendon, vol i , p 199 , Whitlocke, p 122 , May, p 81 

* Clarendon, vol 1, p 233, says thnt the parliamentary party weie not aq:reed about the 
entire abolition of episcopacy , they weie only the ‘ root and branch men,’ as they won, called, 
who insisted on that measuie Cut those who were willini? to retain bishops insisted on 
reduemj? their authority to a low ebb , as well as on abolishing the ceicinonics of woiship, ind 
vestments of the clergy The controveisy theiefoie between the paitits was almost wholly 
theological, and that of the most fnvolous and ridiculous Kind 
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anhappy religionists, so obnoxious to the pievailmg sect, could not 
hope to remain long unmolested The volunt^y contiibution winch 
they had made, in order to assist the king in his war against the 
Scottish covenanters, was inquued into, and represented as the greatest 
enoimity (Rushworth, vol v, p i6o) By an address fiom the com- 
mons, all officers of that religion were removed from the army, and 
application was made to the king for seizing two-thirds of the lands of 
lecusants, a propoition to which, by law, he was entitled, but which 
he had always allowed them to possess upon easy compositions The 
execution of the severe and bloody laws against priests was insisted 
on , and one Goodman, a jesuit, who was found in prison, was con- 
demned to a capital punishment Chailes however, agieeably to his 
usual principles, scrupled to sign the warrant for his execution ; and 
the commons expressed great resentment on the occasion (Idem, ibid , 
PP ^58, 159 » Nalson, vol 1, p 739) There remains a singular peti- 
tion of Goodman, begging to be hanged, rather than piove a source of 
contention between the king and his people (Rushworth, vol v , p 166 , 
Nalson, vol 1 , p. 749) He escaped with his life, but it seems moie 
probable that he was oveilooked, amidst affaiis of greater consequence, 
than that §pch unrelenting hatred would be softened by any considera- 
tion of his com age and generosity 
For some yeais, Con, a Scotchman, aftei wards Rosetti, an Italian, 
had openly resided at London, and frequented the court, as vested with 
a commission from the Pope The queen’s zeal, and ?ler authority 
with her husband, had been the cause of this impiudence, so offensive 
to the nation ^ But the spirit of bigotiy now rose too high to permit 
any longer such indulgences (Rushwoith, vol v , p 301) 

Haywaid, a justice of peace, having been wounded, when emjSloyed 
in the exeicise of his office, by one James, a catholic madman, this 
enormity was ascribed to the popeiy, not to the frenzy, of the assassin, 
and great alarms seized the nation and parliament (Claiendon, vol 1 , 
P 249, Rushworth, vol v, p 57) A universal conspiiacy of the 
papists was supposed to have taken place, and every man for some 
days imagined that he had a suoid at his throat Though some' 
persons of family and distinction were still attached to the catholic 
superstition, it is certain that the numbcis of that sect did not amount 
to the foitieth part of the nation, and the fiequent panics to which 
men, during this peiiod, weie so subject on account of the Catholics, 
were less the effects of fear, than of extreme rage and aversion enter- 
tained against them. 

The queen-mothei of France, having been foiced into banishment 
by some court intiigues, had letiied into England, and expected 
shelter, amidst her piesent distresses, in the dominions of her daughter 
and son-m-law. But though she behaved in the most inoffensive 
manner, she was insulted by the populace on account of her religion , 
and was even threatened with worse treatment. The Earl of Holland, 

1 It IS now known from the Clarendon papers, that the king had also an authorized agent 
who resided at Rome His name was Bret, md his chief business was to negotiate with the 
Pope concerning indulgences to the Catholics, and to engage the Catholics, in return, to be 

f ood and loyal subjects But this whole matter, though very innocent, was most carefully 
ept secret Ihe king says that he believed Bret to be as much his as any papist could be. 
348, 3';4 
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Lieutenant of Middlesex, had ordered a hundied musketeers to guard 
her, but finding that ^they had imbibed the same prejudices with the 
rest of their countrymen, and were unwillingly employed m such a 
service, he laid the case before the House of Peers, for the king’s 
authority was now entirely annihilated He represented the indignity 
of the action, that so gieat a pnncess, mother to the King of France^ 
^^?^d to the Queens of Spam and England, should be attionted by the 
‘^'multitude. He obseived the indelible leproach which would fall upon 
the nation, if that unfoitunate queen should suffer any violence from 
the misguided zeal of the people He urged the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality due to every one, much more to a peison m distiess, of so high a 
rank, with whom the nation was so neaily connected The peers 
thought proper to communicate the matter to the commons, whose 
authority over the people was absolute The commons agreed to the 
necessity of protecting the queen-mother, but at the same time prayed 
that she might be desued to depart the kingdom, 'for the quieting 
' those jealousies in the hearts of his majesty’s well-affected subjects, 
‘ occasioned by some ill instruments about that queen’s person, by the 
' flowing of priests and papists to her house, and by the use and practice 
' of the idolatry of the mass, and exercise of other supeistitious sei vices 
' of the Romish church, to the great scandal of tiue religier^i ’ (Rush- 
worth, vol V , p 267) 

Charles, in the foimer part of his reign, had endeavoiiied to ovei- 
come the intractable and enci caching spiiit of the commons, by a 
perseverance in his O’wn measuies, by a stately dignity of bchavioui, 
and by maintaining at their utmost height, and even peihaps sti etching 
beyond former piecedent, the lights of his pieiogative Finding, by 
expeiience, how unsuccessful those measures had pioved, and observing 
the low condition to which he was now 1 educed, he lesolved to alter 
his w^hole conduct, and to regain the confidence of his people by 
pliablcness, by concessions, and by a total confo unity to their inclina- 
tions and prejudices It may safely be avened that this new extreme 
into which the king, for want of piopei counsel or suppoit, was fallen, 
became no less dangeious to the constitution, and pernicious to public 
peace, than the other, in which he had so long and so unfoitunately 
persevered 

The pretensions with regaid to tonnage and poundage weie levivcd, 
and with certain assurance of success by the commons ^ The levying 
of these duties, as formerly, without consent of pailiament, and even 
increasing them at pleasiue, was such an mcongmity m a fice consti- 
tution, where the people, by their fundamental piivilegcs, cunnot be 
taxed but by their own consent, as could no longci be cnduicd by these 
jealous patrons of liberty. In the preamble theiefoie to the bill by 
which the commons gi anted these duties to the king, they took caie, m 
the stiongest and most positive teims, to assert their own light of 
bestowing this gift, and to divest the crown of all independent title of 
assuming it And that they might inciease, or rathei finally fix, the 

^ It nppears not that the commons, though now entirely misters, abolished the new im- 
positions of James, against which they had foimerly so loudly compl lined , a roitun pi oof 
that the rates of customs settled by that prince were in most insttnces just, and piopornoned 
to the new price of commodities I hey seem rather to have been low. Journ , xoth Aug 1, 
2635 
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entire dependence and subjection of the king, they voted these duties 
only for two months, and afterwaids, fioni tune to»timc, icnewcd their 
giant for veiy shoit peiiods ^ Chailcs, m order to show that he enter- 
tained no intention ever again to sepaiatc himself fiom his pailiament^ 
passed this important bill without anysciuple 01 hesitation (Claiendon^ 
\oI* I , p 208) 

With regal d to the bill for triennial pailiaments, he made a little 
difficulty By an old statute, passed duiing the reign of Edw III., it 
had been enacted that parliaments should be held once every year, or 
more frequently if necessary, but as no provision had been made in 
case of failure, and no precise method pointed out for execution, this' 
statute had been consideied meiely as ageneial declaration, and was 
dispensed with at pleasure The defect was supplied by those vigilant 
patriots who now assumed the reins of government It was enacted 
that if the chancellor, who was fust bound under seveic penalties, failed 
to issue wilts by the thud of September m every thud }cai, any 
twelve or raoie of the peeis should be einpoweicd to e\ert this author- 
ity in default of the peers, that the shciifts, ma>ors, bailiils, etc, 
should summon the voters, and m then default, that the voteis them- 
selves should meet and piocccd to the election of membcis in the 
same manne'r as if writs had been icgulaily issued from the ciown. 
Nor could the paihament, aftei it was assembled, be adjourned, pro- 
logued, or dissolved, without then own consent, duiing the space of 
fifty days By this bill, some of tlie lioblest and most v'-luable pre- 
rogatives of the crown weie retrenched , but at the same time nothing 
could be more necessary than such a statute foi completing a regular 
plan of law and libeity. A gieat leluctance to assemble parliaments 
must be expected in the king, wheie these assemblies, as of late, 
establish it as a maxim to carry then sciutmy into every part of 
government Duiing long intei missions of pailiamcnt grievances and 
abuses, as was found by lecent expciicnce, w'ould naturally creep in; 
and It would even become necessary for the king and council to exert 
a great disci etionaiy authority, and b> acts of state to supply, in every 
emergence, the legislative power, whose meeting was so unceitam and 
precan ous Charles, finding that nothing less would satisfy his parlia- 
ment and people, at last gave his assent to this bill, which pioduced so 
gieat an innovation in the constitution- Solemn thanks wcie pre- 
sented him by both houses Gieat icjoicmgs were expressed both m 
the city and thioughout the nation And mighty professions were 
everywhere made of giatitude and mutual returns of supply and con- 
fidence. This concession of the king, it must be owned, was not 
entirely voluntary , it was of a natuie too important to be voluntary. 
The sole infeience which his partisans were entitled to draw from the 
submissions so frankly made to present necessity was, that he had 
certainly adopted a new plan of government, and for the future was 
resolved, by every indulgence, to acquire the confidence and affections 
of his people 

1 It was an instruction given "by the house to the committee which framed one of these bills, 
to take care that the rates upon exportation may be as light as possible , and upon importatiim 
as heavy as trade will bear , a proof that the nature of commerce began now to be understood. 
Joum , I June, 1641 

» Qarendon, vol 1 , p 209 , Whitlocke, p 39 , Rushworth, voL v , p 1S9. 
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Charles thought that what concessions weie made to the public 
were of little consequence, if no gratifications were bestowed on indi- 
viduals who had acquiied the direction of public counsels and deter- 
minations A change of ministers, as well as of measures, was there- 
fore resolved on In one day several new pi ivy councillors were 
sworn; the Earls of Heitfoid, Bedford, Essex, Bristol, the Lords 
Saye, Saville, Kimbolton within a few days after was admitted the 
Earl of Warwick (Clarendon, vol i , p 195) All these noblemen were 
of the popular party, and some of them afterwaids, when matters 
were pushed to extremities by the commons, proved the greatest 
support of monarchy 

Juxon, Bishop of London, who had nevei desired the treasuier’s 
staff, now earnestly solicited for leave to resign it, and retire to the 
care of that turbulent diocese committed to him The king gave his 
consent, and it is remarkable that, during all the severe inquiries 
carried on against the conduct of ministers and prelates, the mild and 
prudent virtues of this man, who boie both these invidious characters, 
remained unmolested (Warwick, p 95) It was intended that Bedford, 
a popular man, of great authority, as well as wisdom and modeiation, 
should succeed Juxon , but that nobleman, unfoitunately both for king 
and people, died about this veiy time By some promcCions, place 
was made for St John, who was cieated solicitoi general Hollis was 
to be made Secietaiy of State, in the room of Windebank, who had 
fled; Pym Chancellor of the exchequei, m the room of Loul Cotting- 
ton, who had lesigned. Lord Saye mastei of the waids, m the room 
of the same nobleman , the Eail of Essex governor , and Hampden 
tutor to the piince (Claiendon, vol 1 , pp 210, 211) 

What retarded the execution of these pi ejected changes was the 
difficulty of satisfying all those who, from their activity and authoiity 
in pailiament, had pietcnsions foi offices, and who still had it in their 
power to embanass and distiess the public measures Their associates 
too in populaiity, whom the king intended to distinguish by his favour, 
were unwilling to undeigo the icpioach of having driven a sepaiate 
bargain, and of sacrificing to their own ambitious views the cause of 
the nation And as they weie sensible that they must owe then pie- 
feiment entirely to their weight and consideiation in parliament, they 
weie most of them resolved still to adhere to that assembly, and both 
to promote its authoiity, and to piescive their own ciedit in it On all 
occasions the> had no other advice to give the king, than to allow 
himself to be diiected by his gieat council, 01, in othci woids, to 
lesign himself passively to then guidance and government And 
Chailes found that, instead of acquiring fi lends by the honouis and 
offices which he should bestow, he should only arm his enemies with 
moie power to huit him 

The end on which the king was most intent m changing mmisteis 
was to save the life of the Earl of Sti afford, and to mollify, by these 
indulgences, the rage of his most fuiious prosecutois But so high 
was that nobleman's leputation for experience and capacity, that all 
the new councillois and intended ministers plainly saw that, if he 
escaped their vengeance, he must leturn into favour and authoAty, and 
they regal ded his death as the only security which they could have, 
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both for the establishment of their present pow^r, and for success m 
their future entei puses His impeachment, theiefore, was pushed on 
with the utmost \igour, and, aftei long and solemn preparations, was 
bi ought to a final issue 

Immediately after Sti afford was sequestered from pailiament, and 
confined in the Towei, a committee of thirteen was chosen by the 
lower house, and entiusted with the office of preparing a charge against 
him. These, joined to a small committee of lords, were vested with 
authority to examine all witnesses, to call for every paper, and to use 
any means of scrutiny with regard to any pait of the earFs behaviour 
and conduct (Clarendon, vol. 1 , p 192) After so general and un- 
bounded an inquisition, exercised by such powerful and implacable 
enemies, a man must have been veiy cautious or veiy innocent, not 
to afford, during the whole couise of his life, some matter of accusation 
against him 

This committee, by direction from both houses, took an oath of 
scciecy , a practice vei} unusual, and which gave them the appearance 
of conspiratois moie than ministers of justice (Whitlocke, p 37) But 
the intention of this strictness was to lender it moic difficult for the 
eail to eludc^heir seaich, or piepare for his justification 

Application was made to the king that he would allow the com- 
mittee to examine piiv) councilors with legal d to opinions delivered 
at the board , a concession which Charles unwarily made, ^nd which 
thenceforth banished all mutual confidence from the deliberations of 
council, where eveiy man is supposed to have entire freedom, without 
fear of future punishment or inquiry, 'of proposing any expedient, 
questioning any opinion, or supporting any argument (Clarendon, 
vol I,p 193) 

Sir George Ratcliffe, the earPs intimate friend and confidant, was 
accused of high treason, sent for from Ireland, and committed to 
close custody As no chaige ever appeared, or was prosecuted against 
him, It IS impossible to give a more charitable interpretation to this 
measure, than that the commons thereby intended to deprive Strafford, 
m his present distress, of the assistance of his best fiiend, who was 
most enabled, by his testimony, to justify the innocence of his patron's 
conduct and behavioui (Idem, vol 1 , p 214) 

When intelligence aiiived in Ireland of the plans laid for Stafford's 
rum, the Irish House of Commons, though they had very lately be- 
stowed ample praises on his administration, entered into all the violent 
counsels against him, and prepared a representation of the miserable 
state into which, by his misconduct, they supposed the kingdom to be 
fallen They sent over a committee to London to assist m the prose- 
cution of their unfortunate governor , and by intimations from this 
committee, who entered into close confederacy with the popular 
leaders in England, was every measure of the Irish parliament go- 
verned and directed Impeachments, which were never prosecuted, 
weie carried up against Sir Richard Bolton, the chancellor. Sir Gerard 
Louther, chief justice, and Bramhall, Bishop of Deiry (Rush,, voL v, 
p 214]. This step, which was an exact counterpart to the proceedings 
in England, served also the same purposes it deprived the king of 
the ministers whom he most trusted, it discouraged and terrified all 
VOL, III. • 16 
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tfee other mmister^s and it pi evented those persons who were best 
acquainted with Strafford’s counsels fiom giving evidence in his favour 
before the English parliament 

The bishops, being foibidden by the ancient canons to assist in 
trials for life, and being unwilling, by any opposition, to nutate the 
commons, who were alieady much piejudiced against them, thought 
proper, of themselves, to withdiaw (Clarendon, vol i , p 216). 
The commons also voted that the new created peers ought to have no 
voice in this trial, because the accusation being agreed to while they 
were commoners, their consent to it was implied with that of all the 
commons of England. Notwithstanding this decision, which was 
meant only to deprive Strafford of so many friends, Loid Seymour, 
and some others, still continued to keep their seat , nor was their 
right to It any farther questioned (Idem, ibid ) 

To bestow the gi eater solemnity on this important trial, scaffolds 
were erected in Westminster Hall ; where both houses sat, the one as 
accuse! s, the other as judges Beside the chair of state, a close 
gallery was piepared for the king and queen, who attended during the 
whole trial ^ 

An accusation, carried on, by the united effbit of tlp^f'e kingdoms, 
against one man, unpiotected by powei, unassisted by counsel, dis- 
countenanced by authoiity, was likely to piove a veiy unequal contest , 
yet such^weie the capacity, genius, piesence of mind, displayed by 
this magnaiiimous statesman, that while aigument and reason and 
law had any place, he obtained an undisputed victory. And he pei- 
ished at last, ovci whelmed and still unsubdued, by the open violence 
of his fierce and unielentmg antagonists 

The ai tides of impeachment (Match 22) against Sti afford arc 
twenty-eight m numbei , and legaid his conduct as piesident of the 
council of Yoik, as deputy oi lieutenant of Ireland, and as councillor 
or commander m England. But though four months weie employed 
by the manageis m fiaming the accusation, and all Stiafford’s answers 
were extempoiary, it appeals fiom comparison, not only that he was 
fiep from the crime of treason, of which there is not the least appeal- 
ance, but that his conduct, making allowance foi human mfimiitics 
exposed to such seveie sciutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 

The powei s of the noithein council, wdnlc he was piesident, had 
been extended, by the king’s instuictions, beyond what foimeily had 
been piactised, but that couit being at fiist instituted by a stietch 
of royal pierogative, it had been usual fox the pimcc to vaiy his in- 
structions, and the laigest authoiity committed to it was altogether 
as legal as the most model ate and most limited Noi was it icason- 
able to conclude that Sti afford had used any art to piocuic those 
extensive powers, since he nevei once sat as president, oi excicised 
one act of juiisdiction, after he was invested with the authoiity so 
''uucli complained of (Rushworth, vol iv,, p. 145) 

In the government of Ireland, his admmistiation had been equally 
piomotive of his mastei’s inteiests and that of the subjects committed 
to his caie A large debt he had paid off, he had left a considerable 
sum in the exchequer , the levenue, which never bcfoie answered the 

1 Wlutlocke, p 40, Rush , vol, iv , p 41 , M.iy, p 90, 
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chaiges of government, was now raised to be equal to them (Rush, 
vol IV , pp. 120, 247 , Warwick, p 115) A small standing army, for- 
merly kept m no ordei, was augmented, and was governed by exact 
discipline , and a great force was there raised and paid, for the 
suppoit of the king's authority against the Scottish covenanters 

Industry, and all the arts of peace, were introduced among that 
rude people , the shipping of the kingdom augmented a hundred- 
fold (Nalson, vol 11 , p 45) ; the customs tripled upon the same rates 
{Rush , vol IV., p 124), the expoits double in value to the imports ; 
manufactures, particularly that of linen, intxoduced and promoted 
(Warwick, p 115) , agu'culture, by means of the English and Scottish 
^plantations, gradually advancing , the Protestant religion encouraged, 
without the persecution or discontent of the Catholics 

The springs of authority he had enforced without oveistiainmg them 
Discretionary acts of jurisdiction indeed he had often exerted, by 
holding couits martial, billeting soldieis, deciding causes upon paper 
petitions befoie the council, issuing pi oclamations, and punishing their 
infiaction But disci etionary authoiity, duiing that age, was usually 
exeicised even in England In Ireland it was still moie lequisite, 
among a ru^ people, not thoroughly subdued, aveise to the religion 
and manners of their conquerois, ready on all occasions to relapse 
into rebellion and disordei. While the managers of the commons 
demanded, every moment, that the deputy’s conduct should be ex- 
amined by the line of rigid law and severe principles, he appealed 
still to the piactice of all former deputies, and to the uncontrollable 
necessity of his situation 

So great was his ait of managing elections and balancing parties, 
that he had engaged the Irish parliament to vote whatever was neces- 
sary, both for the payment ot former debts and for support of the 
new levied army ; nor had he evei been reduced to the illegal ex- 
pedients piactised in England for the supply of public necessities 
No imputation of rapacity couJ I justly he against his administration. 
Some instances of impeiious expressions, and even actions, may be 
met with The case of Lord Mountnoriis, of all those which weie 
collected with so much industry, is the most flagiant and the least 
excusable. 

It had been reported at the table of Lord Chancellor Loftus, that 
Annesley, one of the deputy’s attendants, in moving a stool, had 
sorely hurt his master’s foot, who was at that time afflicted with 
the gout ‘ Perhaps,’ said Mountnoins, who was present at table, 
■‘was done in revenge of that public affiont which my lord deputy 
^ foimerly put upon him , but he has a brother, who would not have 
‘taken such a revenge’ This casual, and seemingly innocent, at 
least ambiguous, expression, was reported to Stratford , who, on pre- 
tence that such a suggestion might prompt Annesley to avengij 
himself m another manner, ordered Mountnorris, who was an oiicer, 
to be tned by a court martial for mutiny and sedition against his 
general The court, which consisted of the chief officers of the 
army, found the crime to be capital, and condemned that nobleman ^o 
lose his head (Rush., vol iv , p 187). 

In vam did Strafford plead, m his own defence, against this aaticle 

16 * 
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of impeachment, th^at the sentence of Mountnoins was the deed, and 
that too unanimous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; that he 
spake not to a membei of the couit, nor voted in the cause, but 
sat uncovered as a paity, and then immediately withdrew, to leave 
them to their freedom , that, sensible of the iniquity of the sentence, 
he procured his majesty’s free pardon to Mountnoins , and that he 
did not even keep that nobleman in suspense with legard to his fate, 
but instantly told him that he himself would sooner lose his right 
hand than execute such a sentence, nor was his lordship’s life in any 
danger. In vam did Stiafford’s friends add, as a further apology, that 
Mountnorns was a man of an infamous character, who paid court, by 
the lowest adulation, to all deputies while present, and blackened 
their character, by the vilest calumnies, when recalled ; and that 
Straifoid, expecting like treatment, had used this expedient 'for no othei 
purpose than to subdue the petulant spirit of the man These excuses 
alleviate the guilt , but there still lemains enough to prove that the 
mind of the deputy, though great and firm, had been not a little 
debauched by the not of absolute power and uncontrolled authority. 

When Sti afford was called over to England, he found everything 
falling into such convulsion, by the open lebellion of ^ Scots and 
the seciet discontents of the English, that, if he had counselled oi 
executed any violent raeasuie, he might peihaps have been able to 
apologise «for his conduct from the gieat law of necessity, which 
admits not, while the necessity is extieme, of any sciuplc, ccicmony, 
01 delay (Rush , vol iv, p 559) But m fact, no illegal advice 01 
action was proved against him, and the whole amoiu^t of his guilt, 
duiing this period, was some peevish, 01 at most impeiious, ex- 
pressions, which, amidst such despeiate exticmitics, and duung a bad 
state of health, had unhappily fallen from Inm. 

If Strafford’s apology was, m the main, so satisfactoiy, which he 
pleaded to each particular aiticlc of the charge, his victoiy was still 
more decisive, when he bi ought the whole togethei, and icpdled tlv' 
imputation of treason, the ciime which the commons would info» 
from the full view of his conduct and behavioui, Of all species ol 
guilt, the law of England had, with the most sciupulous exactness, 
defined that of tieason , because on that side it was found most 
necessary to protect the subject against the violence of the king ami 
of his ministers In the famous statute of Edward III all the kinds 
of treason aie enumerated, and eveiy othci ciiine, besides such as «aie 
there expressly mentioned, is carefully excluded fiom that apjxdlition. 
But with regaid to this guilt, 'An endcavoui to subvcit the fundamental 
laws,’ the statute of tieasons is totally silent, and aibitiaiily to 
introduce it into the fatal catalogue is itself a subveision of all law, 
and, under colour of defending liberty, leveiscs a statute the best 
calculated for the security of libeity that had ever been enacted by an 
English paihament 

As this species of treason, discovered by the commons, is entiicly 
'new and unknown to the laws, so is the species of proof by which 
they pietencl to fix that guilt upon the piisonci They have invented 
a kind of accumulative 01 constiuctivc evidence, by which many 
actions, either totally innocent in themselves, ot cummal in a much 
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infenor degree, shall, ^^hcn united, amount to tieason, and subject the 
person to the highest penalties inflicted by the law. A hasty and un- 
guaided woid, a lash and passionate action, assisted by the malevolent 
fancy of the accusei, and tortuied by doubtful constructions, is trans- 
muted into the deepest guilt, and the lives and fortunes of the whole 
nation, no longer pi otected by justice, aie subjected to arbitrary wnll 
and pleasuie 

‘ Where has this species of guilt lam so long concealed said 
Stiaftoid in conclusion ^ Wheie has this fire been so long buried, 
'^dining so many centuiics, that no smoke should appear till it burst 
out at once, to consume me and my children ^ Better it were to live 
■‘undci no law at all, and, by the maxims of cautious prudence, to 
^confoim oui selves, the best we can, to the aibilraiy will of a master , 
'‘than fancy we ha\e a law on which w^e can lelj^, and find at last 
‘ that this law shall inflict a punishment precedent to the pioiniilgation, 
^and try us by maxims unheard of till the \eiy moment of the pio- 
^ sedition If I sail on the Thames, and split my vessel on an anchoi, 
^in case theie be no buoy to give warning, the party shall pay me 
^ damages, but if the anchor be maikcd out, then is the stuking on it 
‘at my own peril Where is the mark set upon this ciime^ Where 
^ the token ^y which I should discover it ? It has lam concealed, 
■‘undei vij+ci , and no human piudcnce, no human innocence, could 
‘ save me fiom the destiuction with which I am at piesent threatened 
‘ It IS now full two handled and forty >ears since trciLSons were 
** defined, and so long has it been since any man was touched to this 
^extent, upon this crime, before myself We have lived, my lords, 
■‘happily to ouiselves at home , we have lived glonously abroad to the 
‘ world let us be content \vith what our fathers have left us , let not 
‘our ambition cany us to be more learned than they were, in these 
■^ killing and destructu e aits Gieat wisdom it will be in your lord- 
‘ ships, and just providence for youiselves, foi your posterities, for the 
‘whole kingdom, to cast from you into the file, these bloody and 
‘mysteiious volumes of arbitrary and constiuctive treasons, as the 
‘ piimitive Christians did then books of cuiious arts, and betake your- 
‘ selves to the iflain letter of the statute, which tells you wheie the 
■* crime is, and points out to you the path by which you may avoid it 
‘ Let us not, to our own destruction, awake those sleeping lions, by 
‘lattling up a company of old lecoids, which have lam for so many 
* ages by the wall, forgotten and neglected To all my afflictions, add 
‘ not this, my loids, the most severe of any, that I, for my other sms, 
‘ not for my treasons, be the means of mtioducing a pieccdent so 
‘pernicious to the laws and liberties of my native country 

‘ However, these gentlemen at the bar say they speak for the com- 
‘ monwealth , and they believe so yet, under favour, it is I who, in 
‘this particular, speak for the commonwealth Piecedents like those 
‘which aie endeavoured to be established against me must draw along 
‘such inconveniences and miseiies that, in a few yeais, the kingdom 
‘will be in the condition expressed m a statute of Heniy IV , and no 
‘‘man shall know by what rule to govern his words and actions 

‘ Impose not, my lords, difficulties insunnountable upon ministers of 
^ state, noi disable them from seiving with cheerfulness their king and 
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^ country. If you examine them, and under such severe penalties, by 

* every grain, by evpiy httle weight, the scrutiny will be mtoleiable 

* The public affairs of the kingdom must be left waste , and no wise 
^man, who has any honour 01 foitune to lose, will ever engage himself 
‘ m such dreadful, such unknown perils 

* My lords, I have now troubled your loidships a great deal longer 
“than I should have done Were it not for the interest of these 
“pledges, which a saint in heaven left me, I should be loth’ — Heie he 
pointed to his children, and his weeping stopped him — What I foifeit 
‘for myself, it is nothing , but, I confess, that my indiscretion should 
“ forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply You will be pleased to 
“ pardon my infirmity * something I should have said, but I see I shall 
“ not be able, and therefore I shall leave it 

^And now, my lords, I thank God I have been, by His blessings 
“ sufficiently instructed in the extreme vanity of all tempoiaiy enjoy- 
“ ments, compaied to the importance of oui eternal duiation And so, 

“ my lords, even so, with all humility, and with all ti*auquillity of mind, 

‘ I submit, clearly and fieely, to your judgments , and whethei that 
“ righteous doom shall be to life or death, I shall icpose myself, full of 
‘gratitude and confidence, in the aims of the gieat Author of my 
‘ existence.’ (Rush , \oI iv, p 659, etc ) 00^ 

Certainly, says Whitlocke, (p 41) with his usual candoui, “never 
‘ any man acted such a part, on such a theati e, w ith moi c w isdom, 

‘ constancy, and eloquence, with gieatei icason, judgment, and tcmpci, 
‘and with a bettei giace m all his woids and actions, than did this 
“gieat and excellent person, and he moved the heaits of all his 
‘auditors, some few excepted, to lemoisc and pit} ’ It is lemaikablc 
that the histoiian, who expresses himself in these tcims, was himself 
chaiiman of that committee which conducted the impeachment 
against this unfoitunate statesman The accusation and defence 
lasted eighteen dajs The managcis divided the scvcial ai tides 
among them, and attacked the piisonci with all the weight of authoiity, 
with all the vehemence of ihetonc, w'lth all tlie accuiacy of long pic- 
paration, Strafford was obliged to speak with dcfeience and icservc 
towards his most inveterate enemies, the commons, the Scottish 
nation, and the lush pailiament He took only a veiy shoit time, ou 
each aiticle, to iccollect himself, yet he alone, without assistance, 
mixing modesty and humility wuth fiininess and vigoui, made such a 
defence that the commons saw it impossible, by a legal piosecution, 
ever to obtain a sentence against him 
But the death of Stiaffbid was too impoitant a stiokc of paity to^ 
be left unattempted by any expedient, howevci extiaoidinuiy. Jk‘Sidcs 
the great genius and authoiity of that ministei, he had thicatenod 
some of the popular leadeis with an impeachment, and had he not 
himself been suddenly pi evented by the impeachment of the com- 
mons, he had, that veiy day, it was thought, chaigcd Pym, Hampden,, 
and otheis, with ticason, for having invited the Scots to invade Eng- 
land A bill of attainder was theiefoie biouglit into the lowei house 
immediately after finishing these pleadings, and picpaiatoi> to it, a 
new pi oof of the eail’s guilt was piocluced, m oidci to lemove such 
sciiiplcs as might be entci tamed with icgaid to a method of piocccd*- 
ing so unusual and iiicgular 
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Sir Henry Vane, secretary, had taken some notes of a debate m 
council, after the dissolution of the last parliament, and being at a 
distance, he had sent tne keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his 
son, Sir Henry, in older to seaich for some papers, which were neces* 
sary for completing a marriage settlement Young Vane, falling upon 
this paper of notes, deemed the matter of the utmost importance, 
and immediately communicated it to Pym, who now produced the 
paper before the house of commons The question before the council 
was ^ Offensive or defensive war wuth the Scots ^ The king proposes 
this difficulty, ‘ But how can I undertake offensive war, if I have no 
* more money The answer ascribed to Strafford was in these words 
‘ Borrow of the city 100,000/ , go on vigorously to levy ship-money 
‘Your majesty ha\mg tried the affections of your people, you are 
‘absolved and loose from all rules of government, and may do what 
‘ power will admit Your majesty, having tried all ways, shall be 
‘ acquitted before God and man And you have an aim> in Ireland, 
‘ which you may employ to reduce this kingdom to obedience , for I 
‘ am confident the Scots cannot hold out five months ' Theie followed 
some counsels of Laud and Cottington, equally violent, wnth legard to 
king's being absolved from all lules of government ' 

This pa);;^^, with all the cucumstances of its discovery and com- 
munication, was pretended to be equivalent to two witnesses, and to 
be an unanswerable pi oof of those pernicious counsels of Strafford 
which tended to the subveision of the laws and constitution It was 
replied by Sti afford and Ins friends, that old Vane wa§' Ins most 
inveterate and declared enemy , and if the secretary himself, as was 
by far most probable, had willingly delivered to his son this paper of 
notes, to be communicated to Pym, this implied siich a bieach of 
oaths and of trust as rendered him totally unwoithy of all ciedit ; 
that the secietary's deposition was at first exceedingly dubious, upon 
two examinations, he could not remember any such woids, even the 
third time, his testimony was not positive, but imported only that 
Strafford had spoken such or suchlike woids, and wmids maybe 
very like in sound, and differ much in sense , nor ought the lives of 
men to depend upon grammatical criticisms of any expressions, much 
less of those which had been delivered by the speaker without pre- 
meditation, and committed by the heaicr foi any time, howevei shoit, 
to the uncertain lecord of memory That, m the present case, 
changing ‘ this kingdom' into ‘ that kingdom,' a very slight alteiation • 
the earl's discourse could regaid nothing but Scotland, and implies no 
advice unworthy of an English councilioi That even retaining the 
expression, ‘ this kingdom,' the wwds may fairly be undci stood of 
Scotland, which alone was the kingdom that the debate regarded, and 
which alone had thrown oft allegiance, and could be reduced to obedi- 
ence That It could be proved, as well by the evidence oi all the 
king’s ministers, as by the known disposition of the forces, that the 
mteption never was to land the Irish army in England, but in Scotland. 
That of six other councillors present, Laud and Win debank could 
give no evidence, Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottmgton, and Juxon, 
could recollect no such expression, and the advice was tooiemarkable 

1 Clarendon, vol 1 , pp 223, 229, 230, etc , Whulocke, p 41 , May, p 9^1 
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to be easily forgotten. That it was nowise probable such a desperate 
counsel would be openly delivered at the board, and before Northum- 
berland, a person c/, that high rank, and whose attachments to the 
court were so much weaker than his connections with the country 
That though Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected some 
such expression as that ‘of being absolved fiom rules of government,^ 
yet, in such desperate extremities as those into which the king and 
kingdom were then fallen, a maxim of that nature, allowing it to be 
dehveied by Strafford, may be defended, upon principles the most 
favourable to law and liberty And that nothing could be more ini- 
quitous than to extract an accusation ot tieason fiom an opinion 
simply proposed at the council table, where all freedom of debate 
ou^ht to be permitted, and where it was not unusual for the members, 
in order to draw foith the sentiments of others; to piopose counsels 
very remote from their own seciet advice and judgment (Rushwoith, 
voi iv., p 560). 

The evidence of Secretaiy Vane, though exposed to such insur- 
mountable objections, was the real cause of Stiaffoid's unhappy fate, 
and made the bill of the attainder pass the commons with no greater 
opposition than that of fifty-nine dissenting votes But thcie remained^ 
two other branches of the legislature, the king and the lords, whu^ 
assent was requisite, and these, if left to then free judgfiSent, it Was 
easily foreseen, would 1 eject the bill without sciuple or dclibeiation 
To overcome this difficulty, the popular leacleis employed expedients, 
for which <*hey were beholden, partly to their own mdustiy, paitly to 
the indiscretion of then adveisaiies 

Next Sunday after the bill passed the commons, the puiitanical 
pulpits resounded with declamations concerning the necessity of 
executing justice upon gieat delinquents (Whitlockc, p 43). The 
populace took the alaim About 6000 men, aimed with swoids and 
cudgels, flocked fiom the city, and suriounded the houses of pailia- 
ment (Idem, ibid ). The names of the fifty-nine commoners who had 
voted against the bill ot attainder weie posted up imdei the title of 
‘ Straffordians, and the betiayer^ of their countiy^ These weie ex- 
posed to all the insults of the ungovernable multitude When any of 
the lords passed, the ciy for ‘justice' against Stiaffoid lesoundcd 
in their eais and such as were suspected of fiiendbhip to that 
obnoxious minister weie sure to meet with menaces not unaccom- 
panied with symptoms of the most despeiate resolutions in the fuiious 
populace (Clarendon, vol i,pp 232, 256, Rush , vol v, pp 248, 1279). 

Complaints in the House of Commons being made against these 
violences as the most flagiant bieach of privilege, the ruling members, 
by their affected coolness and indifference, showed plainly that the 
popular tumults were not disagieeable to them (Whitlockc, ut sup^a)» 
But a new discovery, made about this time, seived to thiow eveiything 
into still gi eater flame and combustion 

Some principal officers, Percy, Jermyn, O'Neale, Goring, Wilmot, 
Pollard, Ashburnham, partly attached to the couit, paitly disgusted with 
the pailigment, had formed a plan of engaging into the king s service 
the English aimy, whom they obseived to be displeased at some 
marks of prefeience given by the commons to the Scots For this 
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purpose, they entered into an association, took an oath of seclec^, and 
kept a close correspondence with some of the king’s seivants The 
form of a petition to the king and parliament was conceited, and it was 
intended to get this petition subscribed by the aimy The petitioners 
theie repiesent the gieat and unexampled concessions made b> the 
king foi the security of public peace and liberty, the endless demands 
of certain insatiable and turbulent spirits, whom nothing less will con- 
tent than a total subversion of the ancient constitution , the frequent 
tumults which these facts had excited, and which endangered the 
liberty of parliament To prevent these mischiefs the aimy offered to 
come up and guard that assembly ‘ So shall the nation,’ as they 
expiess themselves in the conclusion, ‘not only be \ indicated from 
preceding innovations, but be secured from the future, which are 
‘ threatened, and which aie likely to pioduce moie dangmous effects 
‘ than the former’ (Clarendon, vol i,p 247 Whitlocke, p 43) The 
draught of this petition being conveyed to the king, he w^as pi evaded 
on, somewhat impiudently, to countersign it himself, as a mark of his 
appiobation But, as several difficulties occuiicd, the project was laid 
aside two months befoie any public discovery was made of it 

It was Goring who betiaycd the seciet to the popular leaders The 
^ alaun mav f^asily be imagined which this intelligence conveyed Petitions 
from the nWlitary to the civil power aie always looked on as disguised 
or rather undisguised commands, and aie of a nature widely different 
from petitions presented by any other rank of men Pym opened the 
matter in the house (Rush , vol v , p 240) On the first inWmation of a 
discovery, Percy concealed himself, and Jermyn withdieijf beyond sea 
This farther confirmed the suspicion of a dangerous conspiracy Goring 
delivered his evidence before the house , Percy wrote a letter to his 
brother Noithumbeiland, confessing most of the particulars (Idem, 
ibid , p 255) Both their testimonies agiee with regaid to the oath of 
secrecy ; and as this circumstance had been denied by Pollard, Ash- 
buinham, and Wilmot, in all their examinations, it w^as regarded as a 
new pi oof of some desperate resolutions which had been taken. 

To convey more quickly the teiror and indignation at this plot, the 
commons voted that a protestation should be signed by all the members 
It was sent up to the lords, and signed by all except Southampton and 
Robarts. Orders were given by the commons alone, without other 
authority, that it should be subscribed by the whole nation The pro- 
testation was in Itself very inoffensive, even insignificant, and contained 
nothing but general declaiations that the subsciibeis would defend 
their religion and liberties^ But it tended to inciease the popular 
panic, and intimated, what was more expicssly declared in the pre- 
amble, that these blessings weie now exposed to the utmost peiil 
Alarms were every day given of new conspiracies (Dugdale, p 69: 
Franklyn, p 901). In Lancashiie great multitudes of Papists were 
assembling • secret meetings were held by them in caves and under- 
ground m Surrey ; they entered into a plot to blow up the river with 
gunpowder, m ordei to drown the city (Sir Edw Walker, p 349J , pro- 
visions of arms were making beyond sea sometimes France, some- 
times Denmark, was forming designs against the kingdom, and the 

1 Clarendon, vol 1 , p 252 , Rush , vol v , p 241 , Warwick, p 180 
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populace, who are always teinfied with piesent, and enraged with dis- 
tant, dangers, w ere still further animated in their demands of justice 
against the unfortunate Straffoid. 

The king came to the House of Lords and though he expressed 
his resolution, for winch he offered them any security, never again to 
employ Straffoid m any branch of public business, he piofessed him- 
self totally dissatisfied with regard to the ciicumstance of treason, and 
on that account declaied his difficulty m giving his assent to the bill of 
attainder (Rush worth, vol v,p 239) The commons took fire, and 
voted it a breach of pnvilege for the king to take notice of any bill 
depending before the houses Chailes did not perceive that his 
attachment to Strafford was the chief motive foi the bill, and that the 
greater proofs he gave of anxious concern for this minister, the moie 
inevitable did he lender his destruction 

About eighty peers had constantly attended Sti-afford’s trial, but 
such apprehensions weie entertained, on account of the popular tu- 
mults, that only foity-five were present when the bill of attainder was 
brought into the house Yet of these, nineteen had the couiage to 
vote against it (Whitlocke, p 43) a certain pi oof that, if entiie free- 
dom had been allowed, the bill had been lejected by a great majouty 

In cairyingup the bill to the lords, St John, the solici^-generJuJ 
adv'anced tw 0 topics, w^ell suited to the fury of the times inat though 
the testimony against Stiaffoid weie not cleai, >et, m this way of bill, 
private satisfaction to each man’s conscience was sufficient, even should 
no evidence at all be pioduced, and that the eail had no title to plead 
law, because he had bi oken the law ‘ It is tiue,’ added he, ‘ we give law 
to haies and deei, foi they aie beasts of chase But it was never ac- 
counted eithei ciuel or unfair to destioy foxes 01 w^olves, w’heicvei they 
can be found , foi they aie beasts of piey ’ (Claiendon, vol 1., p 232)# 

Aftci populai violence had pi evaded ovei the loids, the same bat- 
tery was next applied to foice the king’s assent The populace flocked 
about Whitehall, and accompanied then demand of justice with the 
loudest clamouts and most open menaces Rumours of conspuacies 
against the parliament were anew spiead abroad, invasions and insur- 
rections talked of, and the whole nation was raised into such a fer- 
ment, as thicatened some great and imminent convulsion On which- 
ever side the king cast his eyes, he saw no resouice 01 security* 
All his servants, consulting then own safety lather than then mastei’s 
honour, declined interposing with then advice between him and his 
parliament The queen, teiufied with the appeaiance of so mighty 
a dangei, and beaiing formeily no goodwill to Stiaffoid, was in tears, 
and piessed him to satisfy his people in this demand, which it was 
hoped would filially content them Juxon alone, whose couiage was 
not infeiior to his othex virtues, ventuied to advise him, if, m his 
conscience he did not approve ot the bill, by no means to assent to it 
(Ibid , p 257, Waiwick, p 160). 

Stiaftoid, hearing of Charles’s niesolution and anxiety, took a vciy 
extiaoidmary step he wiote a letter, m which he entreated the king, 
foi the sake of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however 
innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them 
the request for which they were so importunate (Claiendon, vcLi> 
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p. 258 , Rush , vol V , p. 251) ‘In this/ added he, ‘my consent will 
‘moie acquit >ou to God than all the world can do besides To a 
‘willing man theie is no injury And as, by God’s grace, I foigive all 
‘the w 01 Id with a calmness and meekness of infinite contentment to 
‘ my dislodging soul, so, sii, to you I can resign the life of this woild 
‘ with all imaginable cheerfulness, m the just acknowledgment of your 
‘exceeding favours’ Perhaps Sti afford hoped that this unusual in- 
stance of generosity would engage the king still more strenuously to 
protect him , perhaps he gave his life for lost , and finding himself m 
the hands of his enemies, and observing that Balfour, the lieutenant of 
the Tower, was devoted to the populai party (Whitlocke, p. 44; Frank- 
lyn, p 896), he absolutely despaired of ever escaping the multiplied 
dangers with which he was eveiy way environed We might ascribe 
this step to a noble effort of dismteiestedness, not unworthy the great 
mind of Sti afford, if the measuie which he advised had not been, m 
the event, as pernicious to his master as it was immediately fatal to 
himself.^ 

Aftei the most violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at last gi anted a 
commission to foui noblemen to give the royal assent, in his name, to 
s,;fj<5biU, flatteimg himself, piobably, m this extiemity of distiess, that, 
as neithCJ^is will consented to the deed, noi was his hand immediately 
engaged in it, he was the moie fiee fiom aU the guilt which attended 
It These commissionois he empowcied, at the same time, to give his 
assent to the bill which rendcied the pailiament perpetual^ 

The commons, from policy rather than necessity, had embraced the 
expedient of paying the two aimies by boirowmg monej^from the city; 
and these loans they had repaid afterwards by taxes levied upon the 
people The citizens, cither of themselves suggestion, began to 
start difficulties with regard to a further loan which was demanded. 
We make no scruple of tiustmg the parliament, said they, were we 
certain that the pailiament weie to continue till our repayment. But, 
in the pie&ent precaiious situation of affairs, what secuiity can be 
given us foi oui money ^ In pietence of obviating this objection, a 
bill was suddenly bi ought into the house, and passed with gieat unani- 
mity and rapidity, that the pailiament should not be dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned, without then own consent It was hurried in 
like mannei through the House of Peeis, and was instantly earned to- 
the king for his assent Chailes, m the agony of giief, shame, and re- 
morse, for Straffoid’s doom, perceived not that this other bill was of 
still more fatal consequence to his authoiity, and rendered the power 
of his enemies peipctual, as it was alieady uncontrollable.^ In com- 

* Mr Carte, in his Life of the Duke of Ormond, has given us some evidence to prove, that 
this letter was entirely a. forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the king to sacrifice 
&ti afford He tells us that Strafford said so to his son, the night before his execution But 
there are some reasons why I adhere to the common way of telling this story, i The 
account of the forgery comes through several hands, and from men of characters not fully 
known to the public a circumstance which weakens every evidence It is a hearsay of a 
hearsay 2 It seems impossible, but young Lord Strafford must mform the bang, who vmM. 
not have faded to trace the forgery, and expose his enemies to their mented infamy 3Sif 

not to be conceived but Clarendon and Whitlocke, not to mention others, must have hwd-of 
the matter 4 Sir Geo Ratchfif, in his life of Strafford, tells the story the same way that 
Clarendon and Whitlocke do Would he also, who was Strafford's intimate fnend, never 
have heard of the forgery ’ It is remarkable, that this life is dedicated or addressed to yean^f 
Strafford Would not he have put Sir George nght m so material and interesting a 

* Clarendon, vol 1 , pp 261, 262 , Rushworth, vol v , p 264 
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parison of the bill of attainder, by %\hich he deemed himself an accom- 
plice in his friend’s mi^rder, this concession made no figure mhis eyes 
a circumstance which, if it lessen our idea of his resolution or penetra- 
tion, serves to pro\e the integrity of his heart, and the goodness of his 
disposition. It IS indeed ceitain that strong compunction for his con- 
sent to Stiaffoid’s execution attended this unfoitunate piince during 
th^ remamdei of his life , and even at his own fatal end, the memory of 
this guilt, with gieat soirow and remoise, recurred upon him All men 
were so sensible of the extreme violence which was done him, that he 
suffered the less, both m character and inteiest, from this unhappy 
measure , and though he abandoned his best friend, yet was he still 
able to preseive in some degree the attachment ot all his adherents 

Secretary Carleton was sent by the king to inform Strafford of the 
final resolution which necessity had extorted from him The earl 
seemed suipnsed, and, starting up, exclaimed, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, 'Put not your trust in piinces, nor in the sons of men for m 
'them theie is no salvation’ (Whitlocke, p 44) He was soon able, 
however, to collect his couiage, and he piepaied himself to suffer the 
fatal sentence Only thiee days’ interval was allowed him The king, 
who made a new effbit in his behalf, and sent, by the hands of th^^ 
young pi nice, a letter addiessed to the peeis, m which hi^nitreated 
them to confer with the commons about a mitigation of Stiaffoid’s 
sentence, and begged at least for some delay, was refused m both re- 
quests (Rushc, \ol V , p 265) 

Stiaffoid, in passing fiom his apaitment to Towei-hill, wheie the 
scaffold w^as elected, stopped under Laud’s windows, with whom he 
had long li\ed in intimate fiiendship, and cntieated the assistance of 
his pia}eis, in those awful moments which weie appioachiiig The 
aged primate dissolved in tears, and having pronounced, with a broken 
voice, a tender blessing on his departing friend, sunk into the arms of 
his attendants (Nalson, vol 11 , p. 198) Stiaffoid, still superior to his 
fate, moved on with an elated countenance, and with an air even of 
greater dignity than what usually attended him. He wanted that con- 
solation which commonly supports those who perish by the stroke of 
injustice and oppression He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the 
affectionate compassion of the spectatois, yet his mind, eiect and un- 
daunted, found lesouices within itself, and maintained its unbiokcn 
resolution, amidst the terrors of death, and the triumphant exultations 
of his misguided enemies His discourse on the scaffold was full of 
decency and courage ‘ He feared,’ he said, ' that the omen was bad 
for the intended reformation of the state, that it commenced with the 
'shedding ol innocent blood’ Having bid a last adieu to his biothei 
and friends who attended him, and having sent a blessing to his nearei 
relations who weie absent,— 'And now,’ said he, ' I have nigh done*' 


1 What made this bill appear of less consequence was, that the parliament voted tonnaffc 
and poundage for no longei a period than two months , as that branch was more than half of 
‘^«,go''ernment could not possibly subsist ivithout it, it seemed indirectly m 
the power of the pailiament to continue themselves as long as they pleased This indeed was 
true in the ordinary administration of go\ ernment , but on the ipproaches towards a civil war 

to the king tt 

S thf parlnmern^^^^^^ endured any extremity rather than allow the continuance 
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‘ one stroke will make my wife a widow, my dear children fatherless^ 
‘ deprive my poor servants of then indulgent master, and separate me 
^from my affectionate brother and all my fiiends * But let God be to 
^you and them all in all»' Going to disrobe and prepare himself for 
the block, ^ I thank God,’ said he, ^that I am nowise afiaid of deaths 
‘ noi am daunted with any terrors, but do as cheerfully lay down my 
Miead at this time as ever I did when going to repose’’ With one 
blow was a penod put to his life by the executioner (Rushworth, yol v , 
p 267) 

Thus perished, in the 49th year of his age, the Eail of Strafford, one 
of the most eminent personages that has appeared in Englar;d Though 
his death was loudly demanded as a satisfaction to justice, and an 
atonement for the many violations of the constitution, it may safely be 
affirmed that the sentence by which he fell was an enormity greater 
than the woist of those wffiich Ins implacable enemies prosecuted with 
so much cruel industry The people, in then lage, had totally mis- 
taken the proper object of their resentment All the necessities, or, 
more piopeily speaking, the difficulties, by which the king had 
induced to use violent expedients foi raising supply, were the 
i*eiult tTSss^easures previous to Strafford’s favoiu , and if they arose 
from ill conduct, he, at least, was entiiely innocent Even those 
■violent expedients themselves, which occasioned the complaint that the 
constitution was subverted, had been all of them conduc|^d, so far as 
appeared, without his counsel or assistance And whatever his piivate 
advice might be,^ this salutaiy maxim he failed not, often and publicly, 
to inculcate in the king’s presence, that, if any inevitable necessity ever 
obliged the sovereign to violate the laws, this licence ought to be prac- 
tised with extreme reseive, and, as soon as possible, a just atonement to 
be made to the constitution foi any injury which it might sustain from 
such dangerous piecedents (Rus Worth, vol iv, pp 567-570). The 
hist parliament after the restoiation reversed the bill of attainder, and 
even a few weeks aftei Stiaffoid’s execution, this \ery parliament le- 
mitted to his childien the moie seveie consequences of his sentence* 
as if conscious of the violence with which the piosecution had been 
conducted. 

In vain did Chailes expect, as a return for so many instances of 
unbounded compliance, that the pailiament would at last show him 
some indulgence, and would cordially fall into that unanimity to 
which, at the expense of his own powei and of his fiiend’s life, he 
so earnestly courted them All his concessions were poisoned by their 
suspicion of his want of coidiahty, and the supposed attempt to engage 
the army against them seived with many as a confiimation of this 
jealousy It was natural for the king to seek some resource while 
all the world seemed to desert him, or combine against him , and this 
probably was the utmost of that embryo scheme which was fonned 
tvith regard to the army But the popular leadeis still insisted that a 
desperate plot was laid to bung up the forces immediately, and offer 
violence to the parliament ; a design of which Percy’s evidence acquits 

^ That Strafford was secretly no enemy to arbitrary counsels, appears from some of his 
letters and dispatches, particularly vol u , p. 6o, where he seems to vush that a standing army 
were established 
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the king, and which the near neighbourhood of the Scottish army 
seems to render absolutely impracticable^ By means, however, of 
these suspicions, was the same implacable spa it still kept alive , and 
the commons, without giving the king any satisfaction m the settlement 
of his revenue, pioceeded to cairy their inroads, with gieat vigour, into 
his now defenceless picrogative (Clarendon, vol 1 , p 266) 

The two ruling passions of this pailiament were zeal for liberty 
and an aversion to the chuich, and to both of these nothing could 
appeal more e\xeptionable than the court of high commission, whose 
institution rendered it entirely arbitrary, and assigned to it the defence 
of the ecclesiastical establishment The star-chamber also was a court 
which exeited high discretionary powers, and had no precise rule 
or limit, either with legaid to the causes which came undei its jurisdic- 
tion, or the decisions which it formed A bill unanimously passed the 
houses to abolish these two courts, and in them to annihilate the 
principal and most dangeious ai tides of the king’s prerogative By 
the same bill, the junsdiction of the council was regulated, and its 
authoiity abridged ^ Chailes hesitated befoie he gave his assent 
But finding that he had gone too fai to reheat, and that he posse^i*^^^ 
no lesoiiice in case of a luptiue, he at last affixed the loyaV'SMction to 
this excellent bill But to show the pailiament that he was sufficiently 
apprised of the impoitance of his grant, he obseived to them, that this 
statute alteifd m a gieat measuie the fundamental laws, ecclesiastical 
and cnil, which man} of his predecessois had established (Rushwoith, 

\ ol V , p 307) 

By lemoving the stai-chamber, the king’s power of binding the 
people by his pioclamations was indirectly abolished, and that 
important bianch of pieiogatnc, the stiong symbol of aibitiaiy powci, 
and unintelligible in a limited constitution, being at last removed, 
left the system of government moie consistent and unifoim. The 
star-chamber alone was accustomed to punish infi actions of the king’s 
edicts, but as no courts of judicatuie now remained, except those m 
Westminster Hall, which take cognisance only of common and statute 
law, the king may thencefoith issue pioclamations, but no man is 
bound to obey them Tt must however be confessed, that the experi- 
ment here made by the parliament was not a little rash and adventuious 
No government at that time appeared in the woild, nor is pciliaps 
to be found m the records of any histoiy, which subsisted without the 
mixture of some arbitrary authority, committed to some mngistiatc; 
and it might reasonably befoiehand appear doubtful, whcthei human 
society could ever reach that state of peifection, as to supjioit itself 
with no other control than the general and iigid maxims of law 
and equity But the parliament justly thought that the king was 
too eminent a magistiate to be tiusted with disci etionaiy power, which 
he might so easily have turned to the destruction of libeily. And m 

I The project of bringing up the aimy to London, according to Percy, was pioposed to the 
"6 rejected it as foolish, because the Scots, who were m arms, and lying in their 
neighbourhood, must be at London as soon as the English army This reason is so solid and 
convincing, that it leaves no room to doubt of the>uacity of Peicys evidence, and con- 
sequently aeqmts the king of this teniblc plot of bringing up the army, which made such a 
noise at the time, and was a pretence for so many violences 

Idem, Ibid , pp 283, 2S4, Whitlocke, p 47, Rushworth, vol 111 ,pp 13S3, 1^84, 
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the event it has hitherto been found that, though some sensible 
inconveniences arise from the maxim of adheimg strictly to law, 
yet the advantages overbalance them, and should render the English 
grateful to the memory of their ancestors, who, after repeated contests, 
at last established that noble though dangerous principle 
At the request of the parliament, Chailes, instead of the patents 
during pleasure, gave all the judges patents dunng their good be- 
haviour (May, p. 107) a circumstance of the greatest moment 
towards securing their independency, and barring the entrance of 
arbitrary power into the ordinary couits of judicature 

The marshal’s court, which took cognisance of offensive words, 
and was not thought sufficiently limited by law, was also for that 
reason abolished (Nalson, vol 1 , p 778). The stannary courts, which 
exercised jurisdiction over the miners, being liable to a like objection, 
underwent a like fate The abolition of the council of the north 
and the council of Wales follo^ved fiom the same piinciples The 
authority of the clerk of the maiket, who had a geiieial inspection 
over the weights and measuies throughout the kingdom, was trans- 
•n«i;::^ed to the mayois, sheriffs, and ordinary magistrates 

In sntswMf if we take a suivey of the tiansactions of this memorable 
paihament, dunng the first period of its opeiations, we shall find that, 
excepting Stiaffoid’s attainder, which was a complication of cruel 
iniquity, their merits in other respects so much outweigh then mistakes 
as to entitle them to praise from all lovers of liberty hfbt only were 
former abuses remedied, and giievances redressed; gxeat provision for 
the future was made by law against the return of like complaints. 
And if the means by w'hich they obtained such advantages saVour 
often of artifice, sometimes of violence, it is to be considered that 
revolutions of government cannot be effected by the mere fored of 
argument and reasoning , and that factions being once excited, men 
can neither so firmly legulate the tempers of otheis, nor their own, as 
to ensure themselves against all exorbitancies 

The parliament now came to a pause The king had promised his 
Scottish subjects that he would this summer pay them a visit, in 
order to settle their govei nment , and though the English parliament 
was very importunate with him that he should lay aside that journey, 
they could not prevail with him so much as to delay it As he must 
necessarily in his loumey have passed through the troops of both 
nations, the commons seem to have entertained great jealousy on 
that account, and to have now hurried on, as much as they formerly 
delayed, the disbanding of the armies. The arrears therefore of the 
Scots were fully paid them, and those of the English in part. The 
Scots returned home, and the English were (Aug 8th, 1641) separated 
into their several counties and dismissed 

After this the parliament (Sept 9th) adjourned to Oct 20th; and ^ 
committee of both houses, a thing unprecedented, was appointed to ^t 
dunng the recess, with very ample powers (Rush worth, voL v.,p*3s87). 
Pym w'as elected chairman of the committee of the lower house; 
Further attempts were made by the parhament while it sat, aiad evm 
by the commons alone, for assuming sovereign executive powers, ana 
publishing their oidinances, as they called them, instead of laws. 
The committee too, on their part, was ready to imitate the example* 
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A small committee;. of both houses was appointed t» attend the king 
into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, to see that the articles 
of pacification nere executed, but leally to be spies upon him, and 
extend still fuither the ideas of parliamentaiy authority, as well as 
eclipse the majesty of the king The Earl of Bedford, Lord Howard, 
Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Armyne, Fiennes, and Hampden, 
were the persons chosen (Rushwoith, p 376) 

Endeavouis were used before Charles's departure, to have a protector 
of the kingdom appointed, with a power to pass laws without having 
recomse to the king So little regard was now paid to royal authority, 
or to the established constitution of the kingdom 

Amidst the great variety of affaiis which occurred during this 
busy period, we have almost ovei looked the maiiiage of the Piincess 
Mary with William, Piince of Orange The king concluded not 
this alliance without communicating his intentions to the parliament, 
who received the proposal with satisfaction (Whitlocke, p 38). This 
was the commencement of the connections with the family of Orange, 
connections which were afterwaids attended with the most important 
consequences, both to the kingdom and to the house of Stuait. 


CHAPTER LV, 

" r 

Settlement of Scotland — Con piracy in h'elai^d — Insurrection and 
massacre — Meeting of the Enelish pai li ament — The 7 tmonstr anu 
— Reasons on both sides — Impuiclmunt of the bishops — Accusation 
of the five members — Tumults — Min^ haves London — Arrives tn 
Vorh — Prepar ations jor civil war 

The Scots, who began these fatal commotions, thought that they had 
finished a very peiilous undeitakmg, much to their profit and leputa- 
tation Besides the large pay voted them for lying in good quarters 
during a twelvemonth, the English parliament had confeued on tliem 
a present of 300,000/ for their biotheily assistance (Nalson, vol 1 
p. 747, May, p 104) In the articles of pacification they weie declared 
to have ever been good subjects , and then military expeditions were 
approved of, as enterprises calculated and intended for his majesty's 
honour and advantage To carry faithei the triumph over their sove- 
reign, these teims, so ignominious to him, weie ordeied by a vote of 
parliament to be read m all churches, upon a day of thanksgiving, 
appointed foi the national pacification all their claims foi the restuc- 
tion of pierogative were agreed to beiatified, and, w'hat they moi e 
valued than all these advantages, they had a near prospect of spread- 
ing the piesb>teiian discipline in England and Ireland fiom the seeds 
w'hich they had scattered of then religious piinciples Nevei did 
refined Athens so exult in diffusing the sciences^ and liberal aits over a 
savage woi Id, never did generous Rome so please heiself in the view 
of law and oider established by her victorious arms, as the Scots now 
rejoiced m communicating then barbarous zeal and theological fei* 
vour to the neiglibouiing nations 

^ Rushwoith, vol V , p 365, Clarendon, vol u , p *<53 
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Charles, despoiled in England of a considerable part of his author- 
ity, and dreading ^till further encroachments upon him (Aug 14) ar- 
rived in Scotland, with an intention of abdicating almost entirely the 
small share of power which there remained to him, and of giving full 
satisfaction, if possible, to his restless subjects in that kingdom 

The lords of articles were an ancient institution m the Scottish par- 
liament They were constituted after this manner, the temporal 
lords chose eight bishops ; the bishops elected eight temporal lords , 
these sixteen named eight commissioners of counties and eight bur- 
gesses , and without the previous consent of the thirty-two, who were 
denominated lords of articles, no motion could be made in parliament 
As the bishops were entirely devoted to the court, it is evident that all 
the lords of articles, by necessary consequence, depended on the king^s 
nomination , and the prince, beside one negative after the bills had 
passed through parliament, possessed mdiiectly another before their 
introduction a prerogative of much gi eater consequence than the 
former The bench of bishops being now abolished, the parliament 
laid hold of the opportunity, and totally set aside the lords of articles , 

^»nd till this important point was obtained, the nation, properly speak- 
be said to enjoy any legular fieedom (Buinet, Mem ). 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding this institution, to which there 
was no parallel in England, the royal authority was always deemed 
mucll lower in Scotland than m the former kingdom Bacon repre- 
sents It as one advantage to be expected from the union, mat the too 
extensive prerogative of England would be abiidged by the example of 
Scotland, and the too narrow pi erogative of Scotland be enlarged from 
the imitation of England The English were, at that time, a civilized 
people, and obedient to the laws, but among the Scots it was of little 
consequence how the laws were framed, or by whom voted, while the 
exorbitant aristocracy had it so much m their power to prevent their 
regular execution 

The peers and commons foimed only one house in the Scottish par- 
liament, and as it had been the practice of James, continued by 
Charles, to giace English gentlemen with Scottish titles, all the deter- 
minations of parliament, it was to be fcaied, would in time depend 
upon the prince, by means of these votes of foreigners who had no 
interest or property in the nation It was therefore a law deserving 
approbation, that no man should be created a Scottish peer who pos- 
sessed not 10,000 marks (above 500/) of annual rent in the kingdom 
(Burnet, Mem ). 

A law for triennial parliaments was likewise passed, and it was 
ordained that the last act of every parliament should be to ap- 
point the time and place for holding the pailiaraent next ensuing 
{Idem, ibid ) 

The king was deprived of that power, formerly exercised, of issuing 
proclamations which enjoined obedience under the penalty of treason 
— a prerogative which invested him with the whole legislative author- 
ity, even in matters of the highest importance (Idem, ibid ) » 

So far was laudable , but the most fatal blow given to royal authority, 
and what in a manner dethroned the pnnce, was the article, that no 
member of the privy council, in whose hands, during the king^s ab- 
sence, the whole administration lav no officer of state, none of the 
VOL. Ill, 17 
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iudges, should be appointed but by advice and approbation of parlia- 
ment Charles eveiv agreed to deprive of their seats four judges who 
had adhered to his interests , and their place was supplied by others 
more agreeable to the luling paity Several of the covenanters were 
also sworn of the privy council And all the ministers of state, coun- 
cillors, and judges were, by law, to hold tneir places during life or 
good behaviour (Burnet, Mem ) 

The king, while in Scotland, conformed himself entirely to the estab- 
lished church, and assisted, with great gravity, at the long prayers and 
longer sermons with which the presb^terians endeavouied to regale him. 
He bestowed pensions and preferments on Henderson, Gillespie, and 
other popular preachers ; and practised every art to soften, if not to 
gam, his greatest enemies The Earl of Aigyle was cieated a marquis, 
Lord Loudon an earl, Lesley was distinguished with the title of Earl 
of Leven (Clarendon, vol ii , p. 309) His friends he w^as obliged, for 
the present, to neglect and overlook, some of them were disgusted, 
and his enemies were not reconciled, but ascribed all his caresses and 
favours to artifice and necessity 

Argyle and Hamilton, being seized with an apprehension, lestl or 
pretended, that the Earl of Crawfurd and others meant to assassn iW!ii 1 ^ 
them, left the pai Lament suddenly, and retired into the cf5?uiry , but 
upon invitation and assurances leturned in a few days This event, 
which had neither cause noi effect that was visible, nor puipose, nor 
consequence, was commonly denominated ‘the Incident' But though 
the ‘Incident' had no effect in Scotland, what was not expected, it was 
attended with consequences in England The English parliament, 
w^hich was (Oct 20) now assembled, being willing to aw aken the peo- 
ple's tenderness by exciting then feais, immcciiatcly took the alaim 
as if the malignants, — so they called the king's party, — had laid a plot 
at once to murder them and all the godly in both kingdoms. They 
applied therefore to Essex, whom the king had left general in the 
south of England , and he ordered a guaid to attend them.^ 

But while the king was employed m pacifying the commotions in 
Scotland, and was preparing to return to England, m order to apply 
himself to the same salutary work in that kingdom, he received intelli- 
gence of a dangerous rebellion broken out in Ireland, with circum- 
stances of the utmost horror, bloodshed, and devastation On every 
side this unfortunate prince was pursued with muimurs, discontents, 
faction, and civil wars, and the fire fiom all quarters, even by the 
most independent accidents, at once blazed up about him. 

The great plan of James in the administration of Ii eland, continued 
by Charles, was, by justice and peace, to reconcile that turbulent 
people to the authoiity of laws, and, introducing art and industry 
among them, to cuie them of that sloth and barbausm to which they 
had ever been subject. In order to serve both these purposes, and 
at the same time secuie the dominion of Ireland to the English 
Cl own, great colonies of British had been carried over, and, being 
intermixed with the Insh, had everywhere introduced a new face of 
things into that country. During a peace of neai forty years, the 

^ Whulocke, p 40 , Dugdale, p 72 , Burnet’s Alem of the House of Hamilton, pp 184* 

18 5 , Clarendon, p 299 
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inveterate quarrels between the nations seemed, in a great measure, 
to be obliterated , and though much of the landad property, forfeited 
' by lebellion, had been conferred on the new planters, a more than 
equal return had been made, by their instructing the natives in till- 
age, building, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of life (Sir 
John Temple’s Irish Rebellion, p 12) This had been the course of 
things dunng the successive administrations of Chichester, Grandison, 
Falkland, and, above all, of Strafford Under the government o-f 
this latter nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater maturity, 
and forwarded by his vigour and industry, seemed to have operate 
with full success, and to have bestowed at last on that savage coun- 
try the face of a European settlement 

After Straffoid fell a victim to popular rage, the humours excited 
m Ireland by that great event could not suddenly be composed, but 
continued to produce the greatest innovations in the government 

The British piotestants, transplanted into Ireland, having every 
moment before their eyes all the honors of popery, had naturally 
been carried into the opposite extieme, and had univei sally adopted 
the highest principles and piactices of the puntans Monaichy, as 
the hierarchy, was become odious to them , and every method 
of "hmifn^the authoiity of the crown, and detaching themselves 
from the King of England, was greedily adopted and pursued They 
considered not that, as they scaicely formed the sixth part of the 
people, and weie secretly obnoxious to the ancient mhab&ants, their 
only method of supporting themselves was by maintaining royal 
authonty, and preserving a great dependence on their mother country. 
The English commons, likewise, m their furious prosecution of Straf- 
ford, had overlooked the most obvious consequences , and, while they 
imputed to him as a crime every discretionary act of authority, they 
despoiled all succeeding governors of that power by which alone the 
Irish could be retained m subjection And so stiong was the current 
for popular government in all the three kingdoms, that the most estab- 
lished maxims of policy weie eveiy where abandoned in order to gratify 
this ruling passion 

Charles, unable to resist, had been obliged to yield to the Irish, as 
to the Scottish and English parliaments , and found too that their 
encroachments still rose in pioportion to his concessions Those 
subsidies, which themselves had voted, they reduced by a subsequent 
vote to a fourth part the court of high commission was determined 
to be a gnevance , martial law abolished , the juiisdiction of the 
council annihilated , pioclamations and acts of state declared of no 
authonty , every order or institution which depended on monarchy 
was invaded , and the prince was despoiled of all his prerogative, 
without the least pretext of any violence or illegality m his ad- 
ministration « 

The standing army of Ireland was usually about 3000 men ; bull m 
order to assist the king in suppressing the Scottish covenanters, 
Strafford had raised 8000 more, and had incorporated with them a 
thousand men, drawn from the old army a necessary expedient for 
bestowing order and discipline on the new levied soldiers. The private 
men in this army were all catholics , but the officers, both commis- 
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sioned and non-conpussioned, were protestants, and could entirely be 
depended on by Charles The English commons entertained the 
greatest apprehensions on account of this army, and never ceased 
soliciting the king till he agreed to break it nor would they consent 
to any proposal for augmenting the standing army to 5000 men , 
a number which the king deemed necessary for retaining Ireland in 
obedience. 

Charles, thinking it dangerous that 8000 men, accustomed to idle- 
ness, and trained to the use of arms, should be dispersed among a 
nation so turbulent and unsettled, agreed with the Spanish ambassador 
to have them transported into Flanders, and enlisted in his master's 
service The English commons, pretending apprehensions lest 
regular bodies of troops, disciplined in the Low Countries, should 
prove still more dangerous, showed some aversion to this expedient , 
and the king reduced his allowance to 4000 men But when the 
Spaniards had hired ships for transporting their troops, and the men 
were ready to embark, the commons, willing to show their power, and 
not displeased with an opportunity of curbing and affronting the king, 
prohibited every one from furmshing vessels for that serince^^^jldi 
thus the project, formed by Charles, of freeing the counti^i ' ' JUi Uiu ^e 
men, was unfortunately disappointed ^ 

The old lush lemarked all these false steps of the English, and 
resolved to^take advantage of them Though their animosity against 
that nation, for want of an occasion to exert itself, seemed to be ex- 
tinguished, it was only composed into a temporary and deceitful 
tranquillity (Temple, p 14) Their inteiests, both with regard to 
pioperty and religion, secretly stimulated them to a revolt. No indi- 
vidual of any sept, according to the ancient customs, had the property 
of any particular estate ; but as the whole sept had a title to a whole 
territory, they ignorantly preferred this barbarous community before 
the more secure and narrower possessions assigned ’them by the 
English An indulgence, amounting almost to a toleration, had been 
given to the catholic religion, but so long as the churches and the 
ecclesiastical revenues were kept from the priests, and they were 
obliged to endure the neighbourhood of profane heretics, being them- 
selves discontented, they continually endeavoured to retard any cordial 
reconciliation between the English and the Irish nations 

There was a gentleman called Roger More, who, though of a narrow 
foitune, was descended from an ancient Irish family, and was much 
celebrated among his countrymen for valour and capacity. This man 
hrst formed the project of expelling the English, and asserting the 
independency of his native country (Nalson, vol 11, p 543), He 
secretly went from chieftain to chieftain, and roused up every latent 
principle of discontent He maintained a close correspondence with 
Lord Maguire and SirPhelim O'Neil — the most powerful of the old 
Irish By conversation, by letters, by his emissaries, he represented 
to his countrymen the motives of a revolt He observed to them, that 
by the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the English, the king's 
authority in Britain was reduced to so low a condition, that he never 

^ ClareiiJon, vol, 1 , p 281 J Rushworth, vol, v, p 38 x , Dugdale, p. 75 . May, book u,^ 
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could exert himself with any valour m maintaining the English 
dominion in Ireland that the catholics, in the Ifish House of Com- 
mons, assisted by the protestants, had so diminished the royal prero- 
gative and the power of the lieutenant, as would much facilitate the 
conducting to its desired effect any conspiracy or combination which 
could be formed that the Scots, having so successfully thrown off 
dependence on the crown of England, and assumed the government 
into their own hands, had set an example to the Irish, who had so 
much greater oppressions to complain of that the English planters, 
who had expelled them their possessions, suppressed their religion, 
and bereaved them of their liberties, were but a handful in comparison 
of the natives that they lived in a most supine secunty, interspersed 
with their numerous enemies, trusting to the protection of a small 
army, which was itself scattered in inconsiderable divisions throughout 
the whole kingdom that a great body of men, disciplined by the 
government, were now thrown loose, and were ready for any daring 
or desperate enterpnse ’ that though the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, 
m some tolerable measure, the exercise of their religion, from the 
jjj^inoderation of their indulgent prince, they must henceforth expect 
n ment will be conducted by other maxims and other 
pnnciplesthat the puiitanical parliament, having at length subdued 
their sovereign, would, no doubt, as soon as they had consolidated 
their authority, extend their ambitious enterprises to Ireland, and 
make the catholics in that kingdom feel the same furious i^hrsecution 
to which their brethren m England were at present exposed . and that 
a revolt in the Irish, tending only to vindicate their native liberty 
against the violence of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, be 
deemed rebellion , much less during the present confusions, when 
their pnnce was, m a manner, a prisoner, and obedience must be paid, 
not to him, but to those who had traitorously usurped his lawful 
authority (Temple, p 72, 73, 78 , Dugdale, p 73) 

By these considerations, More engaged all the heads of the native 
Irish into the conspiracy The English of the pale, as they were 
called, or the old English planters, being all cathohcs, it was hoped, 
would afterwards join the party which restored their religion to its 
ancient splendour and authonty The intention was, that Sir Phelim 
O^Neil and the other conspirators should begin an insurrection on 
one day, throughout the provinces, and should attack all the English 
settlements , and that, on the same day. Lord Maguire and Roger 
More should surprise the castle of Dublin. The commencement of 
the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, that there might be 
more' difficulty in transporting forces from England Succours to 
themselves and supplies of arms they expected from France, in con- 
sequence of a promise made them by Cardinal Richelieu. And many 
Insh officers, who served in the Spanish troops, had engaged to join 
them, as soon as they saw an insurrection entered upon by their 
catholic brethren News, which every day arnved from Englan<% of 
the fury expressed by the commons against all papists, struck fresh 
terror into the Irish nation, and both stimulated the conspirators to 
execute their fatal purpose, and gave them assured hopes of the con- 
currence of all their countrymen (Dugdale, p, 74)* 
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Such propensity^ to a revolt was discovered in all the Irish, that it 
^vas deemed unnecessary, as it was dangeious, to entrust the secret 
to many hands , and the appointed day drew nigh, nor had any dis- 
covery been yet made to the government The king indeed had 
received information from his ambassadors, that something was m 
agitation among the Irish in foreign parts , but though he gave warn- 
ing to the administration in Ireland, the intelligence was entirely^ 
neglected (Rushworth, vol v, p 408 , Nalson, vol 11 , p 565) Secret 
rumours likewise were heaid of some approaching conspiracy , but 
no attention was paid to them The Earl of Leicestei, whom the 
king had appointed lieutenant, 1 emamed m London The two justices, 
Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlase, were men of small 
abilities, and, by an inconvenience common to all factious times, 
owed their advancement to nothing but their zeal for the party by 
whom everything was now governed Tranquil from their ignorance 
and inexperience, these men indulged themselves in the most pio- 
found repose on the very brink of destruction 

But they were awakened fiom their security on the very day before 
that which was appointed for the commencement of hostilities^JCha** 
castle of Dublin, by which the capital ^^as commande^^folSamed 
arms for 10,000 men, with thirty-five pieces of cannon, and a pro- 
portionable quantity of ammunition yet vas this impoitant place 
guarded, ^nd that too without any caie, by no greater foice tnan fifty 
men Maguire and More weie alieady in tov\n with a numerous band 
of their partisans , others were expected that night, and, next morn- 
ing, they were to enter upon what they esteemed the easiest of all 
enterpuses, the surpusal of the castle O’ConoIly, an Irishman, but 
a protestant, betia>ed the conspiracy to Parsons ^ The justices and 
council fled immediately for safety into the castle, and reinforced the 
guards The alarm was conveyed to the city, and all the protestants 
prepared for defence. More escaped , Maguire was taken ; and 
Mahone, one of the conspirators, being likewise seized, first discovered 
to the justices the project of a general insurrection, and redoubled 
the apprehensions which already were universally diffused throughout 
Dublin (Temple, pp 17, 18, 19, 20, Rush , vol v, p 400) 

But though O’Conolly’s discovery saved the castle from a surprise, 
the confession extorted from Mahone came too late to prevent the in- 
tended insurrection O^Neil and his confedeiates had already taken 
amis in Ulster The Insh, everywhere intermingled wuth the English, 
needed but a hint from then leaders and priests to begin hostilities 
against a people whom they hated on account of their religion, and 
envied for their riches and prosperity (Temple, pp 39, 40, 79) The 
houses, cattle, goods, of the unwary English were first seized Those 
who heard of the commotions in their neighbourhood, instead of 
deserting their habitations, and assembling for mutual protection, re- 
mained at home, m hopes of defending their property, and fell thus 
separately into the hands of their enemies (Idem, p 42) After 
rapacity had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and the most baibaioits that 
ever, in any nation, was known or heard of, began its operations, A 
universal massacre commenced of the English, now defenceless and 

i Rushworth, vol v , p 399 , Nalson, vol n , p 520 , May, book ii., p 6 
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passively resigned to their inhuman foes No age, no se^c, no condi- 
tion was spared The wife weeping for her butchered husband, and 
embracing her helpless children, was pierced with them, and perished 
by the same stroke (Temple, p 40) The old, the young, the vigorous, 
the mfiim, underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one common 
rum» In vain did flight save them from the first assault destruction 
was everywhere let loose, and met the hunted victims at every turn 
In yam was recourse had to relations, to companions, to friends all 
•connections were dissolved, and death was dealt by that hand from 
which protection was implored and expected Without pi evocation, 
without opposition, the astonished English, living in profound peace 
and full security, were massacred by their neaiest neighbours, with 
whom they had long upheld a continued intercourse of kindness and 
good offices (Idem, pp 39, 40). 

But death was the slightest punishment inflicted by those rebels all 
the tortures which wanton cruelty could devise, all the lingeiing pains 
of body, the anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, could not satiate 
revenge excited without injur}'*, and cruelty den ved fiom no cause To 
-enter into particulars would shock the least delicate humanity Such 
though attested b> undoubted evidence, appear almost 
increJole Depraved nature, even pei verted religion, encouraged by 
the utmost licence, reach not to such a pitch of feiocity , unless the 
pity, inherent in human bi easts, be destioyed by that contagion of 
-example which transports men beyond all the usual motives of conduct 
and behaviour 

The weaker sex themselves, naturally tender to their own sufferings, 
and compassionate to those of otheis, here emulated their more robust 
companions m the practice of every cruelty (Temple, pp 96, loi , 
Rush , vol V., p. 415) Even children, taught by the example and 
encouraged by the exhortation of their parents, essayed their feeble 
blows on the dead carcases or defenceless children of the English 
(Temple, p. 100) The very avance of the lush w^as not a sufficient 
restraint to their ciuelty. Such was their fienzy, that the cattle which 
they had seized, and by lapine made their own, yet because they bore 
the name of English were wantonly slaughtered, or, when coveied 
with wounds, turned loose into the woods and deseits (I dem, p. 84) 
The stately buildings or commodious habitations of the planters, as 
if upbraiding the sloth and ignorance of the natives, were consumed 
with fire, or laid level with the ground. And where the miserable 
owners, shut up in their houses, and preparing for defence, perished 
in the flames, together with their wives and children, a double triumph 
was afforded to their insulting foes (Idem, pp 99, 106, Rushworth, 
vol V,, p 414). 

If anywhere a number assembled together, and assuming courage 
from despair were resolved to sweeten death by revenge on their 
assassins, they* were disarmed by capitulations and promises of safety, 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths But no sooner had they sur- 
rendered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them 
share the fate of their unhappy countrymen ( Whitlocke, p 47 , Rush , 
vol V , p 416). 

Others, more ingenious still m their barbarity, tempted their firisoners 
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by the fond love of life to imbrue their hands in the blood of friends,, 
brothers, parents , and having thus rendered them accomplices in guilt,, 
gave them that dea1:h which they sought to shun by deserving it 
(Temple, p too) 

Amidst all these enormities, the sacred name of religion resounded 
on every side , not to stop the hands of these murderers, but to enforce 
their blows, and to steel their hearts against every movement of human 
or social sympathy The English, as heretics, abhorred of God, and 
detestable to all holy men, were marked out by the priests for slaughter; 
and, of all actions, to nd the world of these declared enemies to catholic 
faith and piety was represented as the most meritorious (Idem , pp^ 
85, 106) Nature which, in that rude people, was sufficiently inclined 
to atrocious deeds, was further stimulated by precept , and national 
prejudices empoisoned by those aversions, moie deadly and incurable, 
which arose from an enraged superstition While death finished the 
sufferings of each victim, the bigoted assassins, with joy and exultation, 
still echoed m his expiring ears that these agonies were but the com- 
mencement of torments infinite and eternal (Idem , pp 94, 197, 108 ; 
Rushworth, vol v , p 407) 

Such were the barbarities by which Sii Phelim O^Neil and the^ 
Irish m Ulster signalised their rebellion an event memorghJ^**?Srtne 
annals of human kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual detestation 
and abhorrence The generous nature of More was shocked at the 
recital of such enoimous cruelties He fiew to O^NeiFs camp, but 
found that nis authority, which was sufficient to excite the Irish to an 
insurrection, was too feeble to restrain their inhumanity Soon after, 
he abandoned a cause polluted by so many ci lines, and he letned 
into Flanders Sir Phelim, recommended by the gieatness of his 
family, and perhaps too by the unrestiained brutality of his nature, 
though without any courage or capacity, acquued the entire ascendant 
over the northern rebels (Temple, p 44). The English colonies were 
totally annihilated in the open countiy of Ulstei . the Scots at first 
met with more favourable ti eatment In ordei to engage them to a 
passive neutrality, the Irish pietended to distinguish between the 
British nations , and claiming friendship and consanguinity with the 
Scots, extended not over them the fury of their massacres Many of 
them found an opportunity to fly the countiy others retiied into 
places of security, and prepaied themselves for defence, and by this 
means the Scottish planters, most of them at least, escaped with their 
lives (Idem, p 41 , Rush , vol 1 , p 416) 

From Ulster, the flames of rebellion diffused themselves, in an 
instant, over the other three piovinces of Ireland In all places death 
and slaughter were not uncommon , though the Irish, in these other 
provinces, pretended to act wuth moderation and humanity But 
cruel and barbarous was their humanity * Not content with expelling 
the English their houses, with despoiling them of their goodly manors, 
with wasting their cultivated fields , they stripped them of their very 
clothes, and turned them out naked, and defenceless, to all the seven- 
ties of the season (Temple, p 42) The heavens themselves, as if 
conspiring against that unhappy people, were aimed with cold and 
tempest unusual to the climate, and executed what the merciless 
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sword had left unfinished (Temple, p 64) The roads were covered 
with crowds of naked English, hastening towaids publin and the other 
cities which yet remained m the hands of their countrymen The 
feeble age of children, the tender sex of woman, soon sunk under the 
multiplied rigours of cold and hunger Here the husband, bidding a 
final adieu to his expiring family, envied them that fate which he 
himself expected so soon to share there, the son, having long sup- 
ported his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his last commands, 
and abandoning him m this uttermost distress, reserved himself to the 
hopes of avenging that death which all his efforts could not prevent 
or delay The astonishing greatness of the calamity deprived the 
sufferers of any relief from the view of companions in affliction 
With silent tears, or lamentable cnes, they hurried on through the 
hostile territories, and found every heart which was not steeled by 
native barbarity, guarded by the more implacable furies of mistaken 
piety and religion (Idem, p 88) 

The saving of Dublin preserved in Iieland the remains of the 
English name The gates of that city, though timorously opened, re- 
ceived the wretched supplicants, and piesented to the view a scene of 
- ly^nian misery beyond what any eye had ever before beheld (Idem, 
p bSy-'o-fc^mpassion seized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with 
the fear of like calamities, while they obseived the numerous foes 
without and within, which every wheie environed them, and reflected 
on the weak resources by which they were themselves ^supported. 
The more vigorous of the unhappy fugitives, to the number of 3000, 
were enlisted into three regiments , the rest were distributed into the 
houses , and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, to recruit their 
feeble and torpid limbs Diseases of unknown name and species, 
derived from these multiplied disti esses, seized many of them, and 
put a speedy period to their lives others, having now leisure to 
reflect on their mighty loss of friends and fortune, cursed that being 
which they had saved Abandoning themselves to despair, refusing 
all succour, they expired without other consolation than that of le- 
ceiving apiong their countrymen the honours o^ a grave which, to 
their slaughtered companions, had been denied by the inhuman 
barbarians (Idem, pp 43, 62) 

By some computations, those who perished by all their cruelties 
are supposed to be 150,000, or 200,000 by tlie most moderate, and 
probably the most reasonable account, they are made to amount to 
40,000 , if this estimation itself be not, as is usual in such cases, 
somewhat exaggerated 

The justices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the army which 
were not surrounded by the rebels , and they assembled a force of 
1500 veterans They soon enlisted, and armed fiom the magazines 
above 4000 men more They despatched a body of 600 men to 
throw relief into Tredah, besieged by the Irish But these troops, 
attacked by the enemy, were seized with a panic, and were most of 
them put to the sword Their arms, falling into the hands of the 
Insh, supplied them with what they most wanted (Nalson, vol. 11 , p 
905) The justices, willing to foment the rfebellion, in a view of profit- 
ing by the multiplied forfeitures, henceforth thought of nothii^ more 
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than providing for their own piesent security and that of the capital. 
The Earl of Ormoncf, their general, remonstrated against such timid, 
not to say base and interested counsels, but was obliged to submit to 
authority 

The English of the pale, w'ho probably were not at first m the 
secret, pretended to blame the insurrection, and to detest the barbarity 
with vhich it was accompanied (Temple, p 33 , Rush worth, vol. v., 
p 402) By their protestations and declarations, they engaged the 
justices to supply them with arms, which they promised to employ in 
defence of the government (Temple, p 60 , Borlase, Hist p. 28) But 
in a little time, the inteiests of leligion were found more prevalent 
over them than regard and duty to their mother country. They 
chose Loid Gormanstone then leader , and, joining the old Insh, 
rivalled them in every act of violence towards the English protestants. 
Besides many smaller bodies dispersed over the kingdom, the principal 
army of the rebels amounted to 20,000 men, and threatened Dublin 
with an immediate siege (WHiitlocke, ibid , p 49) 

Both the English and Insh rebels conspiied in one imposture with 
which they seduced many of their deluded countrv men , they pre- 
tended authonty from the king and queen, but chiefly fromJJaaJ^SSTJ 
for their msuirection , and they atfiimed that the cause of their 
taking aims was to vindicate loyal preiogative, now invaded by the 
puritanical^ pailiament (Rushw orth, v ol v,pp 400,401) Sir Phehm 
O Neil, having found a royal patent in Lord Caufield^s house, whom 
he had murdered, toie off the seal, and affi\ed it to a commission, 
which he had forged for himself (Idem, ibid , p 402) 

The king received an account of this msuirection by a messenger 
despatched fiom the north of Ii eland He immediately communicated 
his intelligence to the Scottish pailiament He e\pected that the 
mighty z<!al, expressed by the Scots foi the piotestant leligion, would 
immediately engage them to fly to its defence, where it was so violently 
invaded , he hoped that ^heir horror against popery — a religion which 
now appeared in its most horrible aspect — would second all his ex- 
hortations , he had observed with what alaciity they had twice run to 
arms, and assembled troops in opposition to the rights |;of their sove- 
leign , he saw with how much greater facility they could now collect 
foices, which had been very lately disbanded, and which had been so 
long inured to military discipline. The cries of their affiighted and 
distressed brethien in Ireland, he promised himself, would powerfully 
incite them to send over succours, which could arrive so quickly, and 
aid them with such promptitude m this uttermost distiess But the 
zeal of the Scots, as is usual among religious sects, was very feeble, 
when not stimulated either by faction or by interest. They now con- 
sidered themselves entirely as a republic, and made no account of the 
authority of their piince, which they had utterly annihilated Con- 
ceiving hopes from the present distresses of Ireland, they resolved to 
make an advantageous baigain for the succours with which they 
should supply their neighbouring nation. And they cast their eye 
towards the English pailiament, with whom they were already so 
closely connected, and who could alone fulfil any articles which might 
be agreed on Except despatching a small body to support the 
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Scottish colonies in Ulster, they would therefore go no farther at 
present than sending commissioners to London, in order to treat 
with that power to whom the sovereign authority was now in reality 
transferred (Rushwoith, vol v , p 407) 

The king too, sensible of his utter inability to subdue the Irish 
rebels, found himself obliged, in this exigency, to have recourse to the 
English parliament, and depend on their assistance for supply After 
communicating to them the intelligence which he had received, he 
informed them that the insurrection was not, m his opinion^ the result 
of any rash enterpnse, but of a formed conspiracy against the crown 
of England. To their care and wisdom therefoie, he said, he com- 
mitted the conduct and prosecution of the war, which, m a cause so 
important to national and religious interests, must of necessity be 
immediately entered upon and vigorously pursued (Clarendon, vol 11 , 

p 301) 

The English parliament was now assembled , and discovered, in 
every vote, the same dispositions m which they had sepaiated The 
exalting of their own authority, the diminishing of the king’s, were 
stiinhe objects pursued by the majoiity Eveiy attempt which had 
bedirMRie to gain the popular leaders, and by offices to attach them 
to the crown, had failed of success, either for want of skill in conduct- 
ing It, or by reason of the slender preferments which it was then in 
the king’s power to confei The ambitious and enterprising patnots 
disdained to accept, m detail, of a precarious power,'*' while they 
deemed it so easy, by one bold and vigorous assault, to possess them- 
selves for ever of the entire sovereignty Sensible that the measures 
which they had hitherto pursued rendered them extremely obnoxious 
to the king, were many of them in themselves exceptionable, sortie 
of them strictly speaking illegal, they resolved to seek their own 
security, as well as greatness, by enlarging popular authority in Eng- 
land. The great necessities to which the king was reduced , the 
violent prejudices \vhich generally, throughout the nation, prevailed 
against him , his facility in making the most important concessions , 
the examples of the Scots, whose encroachments had totally sub- 
verted monaichy all these circumstances further instigated the com- 
mons in then invasion of royal pierogative And the danger to which 
the constitution seemed to have been so lately exposed persuaded 
many that it never could be sufficiently secured, but by the entire 
abolition of that authority which had invaded it 

But this project it had not been in the power, scarcely in the mi 
tention, of the popular leadeis to execute, had it not been for tilie 
passion which seized the nation for presb>terian discipline, and for 
the wdld enthusiasm which at that time accompanied it The licence 
which the parliament had bestowed on this spint by checking ecclesi- 
astical authority, the countenance and encouiagement wim whidh 
they had honoured it, had already diffused its influence to a wcWer- 
ful degree , and all orders of men had drunk deep of the intcjxtc^tmg 
poison In every discourse or conversation, this mode of r^igion 
entered , in all business it had a shaie ; every elegant pleasure or 
amusement it utterly annihilated , many vices or corruptions of mind 
It promoted ; even diseases and bodily distempers were its 5 t totally 
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exempted from it ; and it became requisite, we are told, for all phy- 
sicians to be expert in the spiritual profession, and by theological 
considerations to allay those religious terrors with which their 
patients were so generally haunted Learning itself, which tends so- 
much to enlarge the mind, and humanise the temper, rather served on 
this occasion to exalt that epidemical frenzy which prevailed Rude 
as yet, and imperfect, it supplied the dismal fanaticism with a variety 
of views, founded it on some coherency of system, enriched it with 
different figures of elocution advantages wuth which a people, totally 
ignorant and barbarous, had been happily unacquainted 

From policy at first, and inclination, now from necessity, the king 
attached himself extremely to the hierarchy for like reasons his 
enemies were determined, by one and the same effort, to overpower 
the church and monarchy 

While the commons were m this disposition, the Irish rebellion was 
the event which tended most to promote the views in which all their 
measures terminated A hori or against the papists, however innocent, 
they had constantly encouraged , a terror from the conspiracies ot 
that sect, however improbable, they had at all times endeavo ured to 
excite. Here was broken out a rebellion, dieadful and ; 

accompanied with circumstances the most detestable of which theie 
ever was any record , and what was the peculiar guilt of the Irish 
catholics, it was no difficult matter, in the present disposition of 
men’s min(^s,to attiibute to that whole sect, who were already so much 
the object of general abhorrence. Accustomed, m all invectives, to 
join the prelatical paity with the papists, the people immediately sup- 
posed this insurrection to be the result of then united counsels And 
when they heard that the Irish rebels pleaded the king’s commission 
for all their acts of violence, bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, 
assented without scruple to that gross imposture, and loaded the 
unhappy pnnce with the whole enormity of a contrivance so barbarous 
and inhuman ^ 

^ It IS now so universally allowed, notwithstanding some muttering to the contrary, that the 
king had no hand m the Irish Rebellion, that it will be supeifluous to insist on a point which 
seems so clear I shall only suggest a very few arguments, among an infinite number which 
occur (i) Ought the affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels ever to have passed for any 
authontv’ {2) Nobody can tell us what the words of the pretended commission were 1 hat 
commission which we find in Rushworth, vol v , p 400, and m Milton s Works, Toland’s 
edition, IS plainly an imposture , because it pretends to be dated in Oct , 1641, yet mentions 
facts which happened not till some months after It appears that the Insh rebels, observing 
some inconsistence in their first forgery, were obl’ged to forge this commission anew, yet could 
not render it coherent or probable (3) Nothmg could be more ooviously pernicious to the 
king s cause than the Insh rebellion , because it increased his necessities, and rendered him 
still more dependent on the parliament, who had before sufficiently shown on what terms they 
would assist him (4) Ibe instant the king heard of the rebellion, v-hich was a very few 
days after its commencement, he wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them the manage- 
ment of the -war Had he built any projects on that rebellion, would he not have waited 
some little time, to see how they would succeed ’ Would he presently have adopted a 
measure^ which was evidently so hurtful to his authority ($) What can be imagined to be 
the king s projects ’ to ruse the Insh to arms, I suppose, and bring them over to England for 
ms assistance But is it not plain that the kmg never intended to raise war in England ? 
wad that been his intention, would he have rendered the parliament perpetual ? Does it not 
appear, by the whole train of events, that the parliament forced him into the war? (6) Ihe 
king conveyed to the justices intelligence which ought to have prevented the rebellion (7) 
Ihe Insh catholics, in all their future transactions with the kmg, where they endeavour to 
excuse their insurrection, never had the assurance to plead his commission Even among 
themselves they dropped that pretext It appears that Sir Phelim O’Neil, chiefly, and be 
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By the difficulties and distresses of the crown, the commons, who 
possessed alone the power of supply, had aggrandized themselves , and 
It seemed a peculiar happiness that the Irish rebellion had succeeded, 
at so cntical a juncture, to the pacification of Scotland That 
expression of the king’s, by which he committed to them the care of 
Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the most 
unlimited sense They had, on other occasions, been gradually en- 
croaching on the executive power of the crown, which forms its 
pnncipal and most natural branch of authority , but with regard to 
Ireland, they at once assumed it fully and entirely, as if delivered 
over to them by a regular gift or assignment And to this usurpation 
the king was obliged passively to submit , both because of his in- 
ability to resist, and lest he should still more expose himself to the 
reproach of favouring the progress of that odious rebellion 

The project of introducing further innovations in England being 
once formed by the leaders among the commons, it became a neces- 
sary consequence, that their operations with regard to Ireland should, 
all of them, be considered as subordinate to the former, on whose 
success, when once undertaken, their whole grandeur, security, and 
evo^i^^g, must entirely depend While they pietended the utmost 
zeal against the Insh insurrection, they took no steps towards its sup- 
pression but such as likewise tended to give them the superiority in 
those commotions, which they foresaw must so soon be excited in 
England (Clarendon, vol ii , p 435 , Sir Ed Walker, ^ 6) The 
extreme contempt entertained for the natives in Ireland made the 
popular leaders believe that it would be easy, at any time, to suppiess 
their rebellion, and recover that kingdom , nor were they willing to 
lose, by too hasty success, the advantage which that rebellion would 
afford them in their projected encroachments on the prerogative By 
assuming the total management of the war, they acquiied the courtship 
and dependence of every one who had any connection with Ireland, or 
who was desirous of enlisting in these military enterpiises , they levied 
money under pretence of the Irish expedition, but reserved it for pur- 
poses which concerned them more nearly ; they took arms from the 
king’s magazines, but still kept them with a secret intention of employ- 
ing them against himself , whatever law they deemed necessary for 
aggrandizing themselves was voted, under colour of enabling them to 
recover Ireland ; and if Charles withheld the royal assent, his refusal 
was imputed to those pernicious counsels which had at first excited' 
the popish rebellion, and which still threatened total destruction to 
the protestant interest throughout all his dominions (Nalson, vol. n , 
p 618 ; Clarendon, vol iv, p 590). And though no forces were fora 
long time sent over to Ireland, and very little money remitted, during 
the extreme distress of that kingdom, so strong was the people’s 
attachment to the commons, that the fault was never imputed to those 

only at first, promoted that imposture Carte’s Ormond, vol m , No loo, in, 112, 114, 115, 
121, 132, 137 (8) O’Neil himself confessed the imposture on his trial and at his execution 

Nalson, vol u , p 528 Maguire, at his execution, made a like confession (9) It is ridiculous 
to mention the justification which Charles II gave to the Marquis of Antrim, as if he had 
acted by his father’s commission. Antrim had no hand m the first rebellion and the massacre 
He joined not the rebels till two years after ; it vias with the king's consent , and he did im- 
portant service m sendmg over a body of men to Montrose 
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pious zealots whose votes breathed nothing but death and destruction 
to the Irish rebels - 

To make the attack on royal authority by regular approaches, it was 
thought proper to frame a general remonstrance of the state of the 
nation , and accordingly the committee, which at the first meeting of 
parliament had been chosen for that purpose, and which had hitherto- 
made no pi ogress in their work, received fresh injunctions to finish that 
undertaking 

The committee brought into the house that lemonstrance, which has 
become so memorable, and which was soon afterw^ards attended with 
such important consequences It was not addressed to the king, but 
was openly declared to be an appeal to the people The harshness of 
the matter was equalled by the severity of the language It consists 
of many gross falsehoods, intermingled with some evident truths, 
malignant insinuations are joined to open invectives , loud complaints 
of the past, accompanied with jealous piognostications of the future 
Whatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, whatever suspicious measiue 
had been embiaced by the king from the commencement of his reign, 
is insisted on and aggravated with merciless ihetoric, the unsuccessful 
expeditions to Cadiz and the isle of Rhd are mentioned thespjj^ng 
of ships to France for the suppression of the Huguenots, tHe forced 
loans, the illegal confinement of men for not obeying illegal com- 
mands, the violent dissolution of four pailiaments, the arbitrary 
governmert which alwa>s succeeded, the questioning, fining, and 
impusonmg of members for their conduct in the house, the levying of 
taxes without consent of the commons , the introducing of superstitious 
innovations into the church, without authority of law, in short, every- 
thing which, either with or without reason, had given offence, during 
the course of fifteen years, fiom the accession of the king to the calling 
of the present parliament. And though all these grievances had been 
already redressed, and even laws enacted for future security against 
their return, the praise of these advantages was ascribed, not to the 
king, but to the parliament who had extorted his consent to such 
salutary statutes Their own merits too they asserted, towards the 
king, were no less eminent than towards the people Though they 
had seized his whole revenue, rendered it totally precarious, and made 
even their temporary supplies be paid to their own commissioners, who 
were independent of him, they pretended that they had libeially sup- 
ported him in his necessities By an insult still more egregious, the 
very giving of money to the Scots for levying war against their 
soveieign, they represented as an instance of their duty towards him 
And all then gnevances, they said, which amounted to no less than a 
total subversion of the constitution, proceeded entirely from the formed 
combination of a popish faction, who had ever swayed the king’s 
counsels, w^ho had endeavoured, by an uninterrupted effort, to intro- 
duce then superstition into England and Scotland, and who had now, 
at last, excited an open and bloody rebellion in Ireland (Rush , vol v , 
p 438, Nalson, voi 11, p 694) 

This remonstrance, so full of acrimony and violence, was a plain 
signal for some further attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a 
declaration that the concessions already made, however important, 
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were not to be regarded as satisfactory What pretensions would be 
advanced, how unprecedented, how unlimited, v^ie easily imagined ; 
and nothing less was foreseen, whatever ancient names might be pre- 
served, than an abolition, almost total, of the monarchical government 
of England The opposition therefore, which the remonstiance met 
with in the House of Commons, was great For above fourteen hours 
the debate (Nov. 22) was warmly managed, and from the weariness of 
the king’s party, which probably consisted chiefly of the elderly people, 
and men of cool spirits, the vote was at last carried by a small majority 
of eleven^ Some time after, the remonstrance was ordered to be 
printed and published, without being earned up to the House of Peers, 
for their assent and concurrence 

When this remonstrance was dispersed, it excited everyvrhere the 
same violent controversy which attended it when introduced into the 
House of Commons This parliament, said the partisans of that 
assembly, have at length profited by the fatal example of then piede- 
cessors, and are resolved that the fabric, which they have geneiously 
undertaken to reai for the protection of liberty, shall not be left to 
future ages msecuie and imperfect At the time when the Petition of 
Rig^»Jk 4 Jmt requisite vindication of a violated constitution, was extorted 
from the unwilling prince, who but imagined that liberty was at last 
secured, and that the laws would thenceforth maintain themselves in 
opposition to arbitrary authority ? But what was the event ^ A right 
was indeed acquired to the people,— -or rather their ancient right was 
more exactly defined ; but as the power of invading it still remained m 
the pnnee, no sooner did an opportunity offer, than he totally disre- 
garded all laws and preceding engagements, and made his will and 
pleasure the sole rule of government. Those lofty ideas of monarchical 
authority, which he has derived from his early education, which are 
united m his mind with the irresistible illusions of self love, which are 
corroborated by his mistaken principles of religion, it is in vain to hope 
that, in his more advanced age, he will sincerely renounce, from any 
subsequent reflection or experience Such conversions, if ever they 
happen, are extremely rare , but to expect that they will be derived 
from necessity, from the jealousy and resentment of antagonists, from 
blame, from reproach, from opposition, must be theiesult of the fondest 
and most blind credulity. These violences, howevei iiecessaiy, are 
sure to irritate a prince against limitations so ciuelly imposed upon 
him , and each concession which he is constrained to make is regarded 
as a temporary tribute paid to faction and sedition, and is secretly 
attended with a resolution of seizing every favourable opportumty to 
retract it Nor should we imagine that opportunities of that kind will 
not offer in the course of human affairs Governments, especially 
those of a mixed kind, are in continual fluctuation ; the humours qf 
the people change perpetually from one extreme to another, and no 
resolution can be more wise, as well as more just, than that of employ- 
ing the present advantages against the king, who had formerly pusb^ 
much less tempting ones to the utmost extremities against his people 
and his parhament It is to be feared that, if the religious rage whach 
has seized the multitude be allowed to evaporate, they will quickly 
1 Whatlodce, p 49 * Dugclale, p 71 ; Nalsoa?, vol xi., p 
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return to the ancient ecclesiastical establishment, and with it embrace 
those principles of slavery which it inculcates with such zeal on its 
submissive proselytes Those patriots who are now the public idols 
may then become the objects of general detestation, and equal shouts 
of joy attend their ignominious execution, with those which second 
their present advantages and triumphs Nor ought the apprehension 
of such an event to be regarded in them as a selfish consideration ; in 
their safety is involved the security of the laws , the patrons of the 
constitution cannot suffer without a fatal blow to the constitution, and 
It is but justice in the public to protect, at any hazard, those who have 
so generously exposed themselves to the utmost hazard for the public 
interest What though monarchy, the ancient government of England, 
be impaired, dunng these contests, in many of its former prerogatives ; 
the laws will flounsh the more by its decay ; and it is happy, allowing 
, that matters are really carried beyond the bounds of moderation, that 
the current at least runs towards liberty, and that the error is on that 
side which is safest for the general interests of mankind and society. 

The best arguments of the royalists against a further attack on the 
prerogative were founded more on opposite ideas, which they had 
formed of the past events of this reign, than on opposite prinj^ft^Ti of 
government Some invasions, they said, and those too of moment, 
had undoubtedly been made on national privileges , but were we to 
look for the cause of these violences, we should never find it to consist 
in the w^an-^on tyranny and injustice of the prince, not even in his 
ambition or immoderate appetite for authority The hostilities with 
Spam, in which the king, on his accession, found himself engaged, 
however imprudent and unnecessary, had proceeded from the advice, 
and even importunity of the parliament, who deserted him immediately 
after they had embarked him in those warlike measures A young 
prince, jealous of honour, was naturally afraid of being foiled in his 
first enterprise, and had not as yet attained such maturity of counsel 
as to perceive that his greatest honour lay m preserving the laws invio- 
late, and gaming the full confidence of his people The rigour of the 
subsequent parliaments had been extreme with regard to many articles, 
particularly tonnage and poundage , and had reduced the king to an 
absolute necessity, if he would preserve entire the royal prerogative, of 
levying those duties by his own authority, and of breaking through the 
forms, m order to maintain the spirit, of the constitution Having once 
made so perilous a step, he was naturally induced to continue, and to 
consult the public interest by imposing ship-money, and other mode- 
rate, though irregular, burdens and taxations A sure proof that he 
had formed no system for enslaving his people is that the chief object 
of his government has been to raise a naval, not a military force * a 
project useful, honouiable, nay indispensably requisite, and in spite of 
his great necessities brought almost to a happy conclusion. It is now 
full time to free him from all these necessities, and to apply cordials 
and lenitives, after those seventies which have already had their full 
course against him. Never was sovereign blessed with more mode- 
ration of temper, with more justice, more humanity, more honour, or 
a more gentle disposition What pity that such a prince should so 
long have been harassed with rigours, suspicions, calumnies, complaifits, 
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incroachments, and been forced from that path, in which the rectitude 
of his principles would have inclined him to have constantly trod ’ If 
some few instances are found of violations made on the petition of 
right, which he himself had granted, there is an easier and more 
natural way for preventing the return of like inconveniences, than by 
a total abolition of royal authority. Let the revenue be settled, suit- 
ably to the ancient dignity and splendour of the crown ; let the public 
necessities be fully supplied , let the remaining articles of prerogative 
J)e left untouched , and the king, as he has already lost the power, 
will lay aside the will of invading the constitution From what quarter 
can jealousies now arise ^ What farther security can be desired or 
expected ? The king’s preceding concessions, so far from being in- 
sufficient for public security, have rather erred on the other extreme , 
and, by depriving him of all power of self-defence, are the real cause 
why the commons are emboldened to laise pretensions hitherto un- 
heard of m the kingdom, and to subvert the whole system of the con- 
stitution But would they be content with modeiate advantages , is it 
not evident that, besides other important concessions, the present 
parliament may be continued till the government be accustomed to the 
new 2Lnd every part be lestored to full harmony and concord? 
By the triennial act a peipetual succession of parliaments is esta- 
blished as everlasting guardians to the laws, while the king possesses 
no independent power or military force, by which he can be supported 
in his invasion of them No danger remains but what is ulseparable 
from all free constitutions, and what forms the very essence of their 
freedom the danger of a change in the people’s disposition, and of 
general disgust, contracted against popular privileges. To prevent 
such an evil no expedient is more proper than to contain ourselves 
within the bounds of moderation, and to consider that all extremes, 
naturally and infallibly, beget each other In the same manner as the 
fiast usurpations of the ci own, however excusable on account of the 
necessity or provocations whence they arose, have excited an im- 
measurable appetite for liberty, let us bewaie lest our encroachments, 
by introducing anarchy, make the people seek shelter under the peace- 
able and despotic rule of a monarch Authority, as well as liberty, 
is requisite to government, and is even requisite to the support of 
liberty itself by maintaining the laws which can alone regulate and 
protect It. What madness, while eveiy thing is so happily settled 
under ancient forms and institutions, now more exactly poised and 
adjusted, to try the hazardous experiment of a new constitution, and 
renounce the mature wisdom of our ancestors for the crude whimsies 
of turbulent innovators ! Besides the certain and inconceivable 
mischiefs of civil war, are not the perils apparent, which the deli- 
cate frame of liberty must inevitably sustain amidst the furious 
shock of arms ? Whichever side prevails ‘ she ’ can scarcely hope 
to remain inviolate, and may suffer no less, or rather greater injuries 
from the boundless pretensions of forces engaged m her cause, 
than from the invasion of enrkged troops, mlisted on the side of 
monarchy 

The king, upon his return from Scotland, was, November 25th, 
received in London with the shouts and acclamations of the people, 
VOL III 18 
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and with every demonstration of regard and affection* Sir Richard 
Goumay, lord ina>'or, a man of moderation and authority, had pro- 
moted these fa\ ourable dispositions, and had engaged the populace, 
who so lately insulted the king, and ho so soon after made furious 
war upon him, to giie him these marks of their dutiful attach- 
ment But all the pleasure which Charles leaped from this joyous 
reception, was soon damped by the remonstiaiice of the commons, 
which was presented him, together with a petition of a like strain 
The bad counsels, which he followed, are there complained of, his 
concurrence m the Insh rebellion plainly insinuated , the scheme, laid 
for the introduction of popery and superstition, inveighed against; 
and, as a remedy for all these evils, he is desired to entrust every 
office and command to persons in whom his parliament should have 
cause to confide ^ By this phrase, which is so often repeated m all the 
memorials and addresses of that time, the commons meant themselves 
and their adherents 

As soon as the remonstrance of the commons was published, the 
king dispatched an answ^er to it In this contest he lay under great 
disadvantages Not only the ears of the people w^eie extiemely pre- 
judiced against him , the best topics upon w^hich he could sit 

least apologise for his former conduct, were such as it was not safe or 
prudent for him at this time to employ So high was the national 
idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame the past conduct of these 
assemblies', would have been very ill received by the geneiality of the 
people So loud were the complaints against legal usurpations, that, 
had the king asserted the prerogative of supplying by his own autho- 
rity, the deficiencies in government arising from the obstinacy of the 
commons, he would have increased the clamours with which the whole 
nation already resounded Charles, therefore, contented himself with 
observing, m general, that even dunng that period so much com- 
plained of, the people enjoyed a great measure of happiness, not only 
comparatively m respect of their neighbours, but even in respect of 
those times which were justly accounted the most fortunate. He made 
^rm protestations of sincenty m the reformed religion , he promised 
indulgence to tender consciences with regard to the ceremonies of the 
thurch, he mentioned his great concessions to national liberty, he 
"blamed the infamous libels everywhere dispersed against his person 
and the national religion, he complained of the general repioaches 
thrown out in the remonstrance, with regard to ill counsels, though he 
had protected no monster from parliamentary justice, retained no un- 
popular servant, and conferred offices on no one who enjoyed not a 
high character and estimation m the public ‘If, notwithstanding 
‘ this,^ he adds, ‘any malignant party shall take heart and be willing to 
^ sacrifice the peace and happiness of their country to their own sinister 
‘ends and ambition, under whatever pretence of religion and con- 
^ science, if they shall endeavour to lessen my reputation and interest, 
‘and to weaken my lawful power and authority, if they shall attempt, 

^ by discountenancing the present laws, to loosen the bands of govern- 
^ ment that all disorder and confusion may break m upon us, I doubt 
not but God, m his good time, will discover them to me, and that the 
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^wisdom and courage of my high court of parliamej;it will join with me 
■^in their suppiession and punishment’^ Nothing shows more evi- 
dently the hard situation in which Charles was placed, than to observe 
that he was obliged to confine himself within the limits of civility 
towaids subjects who had transgressed all bounds of regard, and even 
of good manners in the treatment of their sovereign 

The first instance of those parliamentary encroachments which 
Charles was now to look for was the bill for pressing soldiers to the 
service of Ireland This bill quickly passed the lower house In the 
preamble the king’s powei of pressing, a power exercised during all 
former times, was declared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the 
subject. By a necessary consequence the prerogative which the crown 
had ever assumed, of obliging men to accept of any branch of public 
service was abolished and annihilated A prerogative, it must be 
owned, not very compatible with a limited monarchy In order to 
elude this law, the king oifeied to raise 10,000 volunteers for the Irish 
service But the commons were afiaid lest such an aimy should be 
too much at his devotion Chailes, still unwilling to submit to so con- 
sideraijle a diminution of power, came to the house of peers, and 
offered ^o pass the law without the preamble, by which means, he 
said, that lU-timed question with legard to the pierogative would for 
the present be avoided, and the pretensions of each party be left 
entire Both houses took fire at this measure, which, fron;^ a similar 
instance, while the bill of attaindei against Strafford was m depend- 
ence, Charles might foiesee would be leceived with resentment The 
lords as well as commons passed a vote, declaring it to be a high 
breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any bill, which 
was m agitation in either of the houses, or to express his sentiments 
with regard to it before it be presented to him for his assent in a 
parliamentary manner The king was obliged to compose all matters 
by an apology ^ 

The general question, we may observe, with regard to privileges of 
parliament, has always been, and still continues, one of the greatest 
mysteries in the English constitution , and, m some respects, notwith- 
standing the accurate genius of that government, these privileges are 
at present as undetermined as were formerly the preiogatives of the 
crown Such privileges as are founded on long precedent cannot be 
controverted ; but though it were certain that former kings had not, 
in any instance, taken notice of bills lying before the houses (which 
yet appears to have been very common), it follows not merely from 
their never exerting such a power, that they had renounced it, or never 
were possessed of it Such privileges, also, as are essential to all free 
assemblies which deliberate, they may be allowed to assume whatever 
precedents may prevail, but though the king’s interposition, by an offer 
or advice, does m some degree overawe or restrain liberty, it may be 
doubted whether it imposes such evident violence as to entitle the 
parliament, without any other authority or concession, to claim the 
privilege of excluding it. But this was the favourable time for ex- 
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tending privileges, and had none more exorbitant or unreasonable been 
challenged, few bad consequences had followed The establishment 
of this rule, it is certain, contributes to the order and regularity, as 
well as freedom, of parliamentary proceedings 

The interposition of peers m the election of commoners was likewise 
about this time declared a breach of privilege, and continues ever 
since to be condemned by votes of the commons, and universally 
practised throughout the nation 

Every measure pursued by the commons, and, still more, every 
attempt made by their partisans, were full of the most inveterate hatred 
against the hierarchy, and showed a determined resolution of subvert- 
ing the whole ecclesiastical establishment Besides numberless vexa- 
tions and persecutions which the clergy underwent from the arbitrary 
power of the lower house, the peers, while the king was in Scotland, 
having passed an order for the observance of the laws with regard to 
public worship, the commons assumed such authority that, by a vote 
alone of their house they suspended those laws, though enacted by the 
whole legislature And they particularly forbade bowing at the name 
of Jesus, a practice which gave them the highest scandal, and which 
was one of their capital objections against the established rtSSgion ^ 
They complained of the king’s filling five vacant sees, and considered 
It as an insult upon them, that he should complete and strengthen an 
order, wh^ch they intended soon entiiely to abolish ® They had accused 
thirteen bishops of high treason, for enacting canons without consent 
of parliament,® though, from the foundation of the monarchy no other 
method had ever been practised And they now insisted that the 
peers upon this general accusation, should sequester those bishops 
from their seats in parliament, and commit them to prison. Their 
bill for taking away the bishops’ votes had last winter been rejected by 
the peers, but they again introduced the same bill, though no proroga- 
tion had intervened, and they endeavoured by some minute alterations 
to elude that rule of parliament which opposed them. And when they 
sent up this bill to the lords, they made a demand, the most absurd in 
the world, that the bishops, being all of them parties, should be refused 
a vote with regard to that question.** After the lesolution was once 
formed by the commons of invading the established government of 
church and state, it could not be expected that their proceedings m 
such a violent attempt would thenceforth be altogether regular and 
equitable. But it must be confessed that in their attack on the 
hierarchy, they still more openly passed all bounds of moderation , as 
supposing, no doubt, that the sacredness of the cause would sufficiently 
atone for employing means the most irregular and unpiecedented. 
This principle, which prevails so much among zealots, never displayed ^ 
Itself so openly as durmg the transactions of this whole period 

But, notwithstanding these efforts of the commons, they could not 
expect the concurrence of the upper house, either to this law, or to any 
other which they should introduce for the farther limitation of royal 
authonty The majonty of the peers adhered to the king, and plainly 
foiesaw the depression of nobility, as a necessary consequence of 
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popular usurpations on the crown The insolence, indeed, of the 
commons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, had already risen 
to a great height, and gave sufficient warning of their future attempts 
upon that order They muttered somewhat of their regret that they 
should be obliged to save the kmgdom alone, and that the house of 
peers would have no part in the honour. Nay, they went so far as 
openly to tell the lords, ^ That they themselves were the representative 
‘ body of the whole kingdom, and that the peers were nothing but 
individuals, who held their seats in a particular capacity : and mere- 
* fore, if their lordships will not consent to the passing of acts neces- 
^ sary for the preservation of the people, the commons, together with 
^ such of the lords as are more sensible of the danger, must join 
^ together, and represent the matter to his majesty.’ ^ So violent was 
the democratical, enthusiastic spirit diffused throughout the nation, 
that a total confusion of all rank and order was justly to be appre- 
hended , and the wonder was not, that the majority of the nobles 
should seek shelter under the throne, but that any of them should 
venture to desert it. But the tide of populanty seized many, and 
earned them wide of the most established maxims of civil policy. 
Among the opponents of the king are ranked the Earl of Northumber- 
land, lord admiral, a man of the first family and foitune, and endowed 
with that dignified pride which so well became his rank and station 
the Earl of Essex, who inherited all his father’s populauty, and having, 
from his early youth, sought renown in arms, united to a middling 
capacity that rigid inflexibility of honour which forms the proper 
ornament of a nobleman and a soldier Lord Kimbolton, soon after 
Earl of Manchester, a person distinguished by humanity, generosity, 
affability, and every amiable virtue These men, finding that their 
credit ran high with the nation, ventured to encourage those popular 
disorders, which, they vainly imagined, they possessed authority 
sufficient to regulate and control. 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper house, the commons had 
recourse to the populace, who, on other occasions, had done them 
such important service Amidst the greatest security, they affected 
continual fears of destruction to themselves and the nation, and 
seemed to quake at every breath or rumour of danger They again 
excited the people by never-ceasing inquiries after conspiracies, by 
reports of insurrections, by feigned intelligence of invasions from 
abroad, by discoveries of dangerous combinations at home among 
papists and their adherents When Charles dismissed the guard 
which they had ordered during his absence, they complained , and, 
upon his promising them a new guard, under the command of the 
pari of Lmdesay, they absolutely refused the offer, and were well 
pleased to insinuate, by this instance of jealousy, that their danger 
chiefly arose from the king himself.® They ordered halberts to be 
brought mto the hall where they assembled, and thus armed them- 
selves against those conspiracies with which, they pretended, they 
were hourly threatened. All stories of plots, however ridiculous, were 
willingly attended to, and were dispersed among the multitude, to 
whose capacity they were well adapted. Beale, a tailor, informed the 
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commons, tliat,\\alking in the fields, he had hearkened to the discourse 
of certain persons unknown to him, and had heard them talk of a 
most dangerous conspiracy A hundred and eight ruffians, as he 
learned, had been appointed to murdei a hundred and eight loids and 
commoners, and were promised rewards foi these assassinations, ten 
pounds for each loid, forty shillings for each commoner Upon this 
notable intelligence, oiders were issued for seizing piiests and jesuits, 
a confeience was desiied wnth the lords, and the deputy-lieutenants oi 
some suspected counties were ordeied to put the people in a posture 
of defence ^ 

The pulpits likewise were called in aid, and resounded with the 
dangers which threatened religion, from the desperate attempts of 
papists and malignants hlultitudes flocked towards Westminster, 
and insulted the prelates and such of the lords as adhered to the 
crown. The peers voted a declaration against those tumults, and sent 
It to the lower house , but these refused their concurrence ® Some 
seditious apprentices, being seized and committed to pnson, im- 
mediately received their liberty, by an ordei of the commons ® The 
sheiiffs and justices having appointed constables wuth strong watches 
to guard the pailiament, the commons sent for the constables, and 
required them to dischaige the watches, con\enedthe justices, voted 
their orders a breach of prunlege, and sent one of them to the Tower ^ 
Encouraged by these intimations of their pleasuie, the populace 
crowded ^out Whitehall, and threw out insolent menaces against 
Charles himself Several reduced officers and }oung gentlemen of 
the inns of court, during this time of disorder and dangei, offcied their 
services to the king Between them and the populace there passed 
frequent skiimishes, which ended not without bloodshed By way of 
reproach, these gentlemen gave the rabble the appellation of Round- 
heads, on account of the short cropt hair which they wore these 
' called the others Cavaliers And thus the nation, which was befoie 
sufficiently provided with religious as well as civil causes of quarrel, 
was also supplied with party -names, under which the factions might 
rendezvous, and signalize their mutual hatred ® 

Meanwhile the tumults still continued, and even increased, about 
Westminster and Whitehall The cry incessantly resounded against 
‘bishops and lotten-hearted loids The former especially, being dis- 
tinguishable by their habit, and being the object of violent hatred to 
all the sectaries, were exposed to the most dangerous insults^ 
Williams, now created Archbishop of Yoik, having been abused by the 
populace, hastily called a meeting of his brethren By his advice, a 
protestation was drawn, Dec 27, and addressed to the king and the house 
of lords The bishops there set forth, that though they had an un- 
doubted nght to sit and vote m parliament, yet m coming thither, they 
had been menaced, assaulted, affronted, by the unruly multitude, and 
could no longer with safety attend their duty in the house For this 
reason they protested against all laws, votes, and resolutions, as null 
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and invalid, which should pass during the time of their constrained 
absence, This protestation, which, though just and legal, was certainly 
ill-timed, was signed by twelve bishops, and communicated to the 
king, who hastily approved of it As soon as it was presented to the 
lords, that house desiied a conference with the commons, whom they 
informed of this unexpected protestation. The opportunity was seized 
with joy and triumph. An impeachment of high treason was imme- 
diately sent up against the bishops, as endeavouring to subvert the ' 
fundamental laws, and to invahdate the authonty of the legialattire.* 
They were, on the first demand, sequestrated from parliament, and 
committed to custody No man, in either house, ventured to 
spe^ a word in their vindication ; so much displeased was every 
one at the egregious imprudence of which they had been guilty 
One person alone said, that he did not believe them guilty of high 
treason ; but that they were stark mad, and therefore desired they 
might be sent to bedlam ^ 

A few days after, the king was (1642) betrayed into another indis- 
cretion, much more fatal an indiscretion to which all the ensuing 
disorders ai^d civil wars ought immediately and directly to be ascribed. 
This was the impeachment of Lord Kimbolton and the five members. 

When the commons employed, m their remonstrance, language so* 
severe and indecent, they had not been actuated entirely by insolence 
and passion their views were more solid and profound. They con- 
sidered, that, in a violent attempt, such as an invasion of tfte ancient 
constitution, the more leisure was afforded the people to reflect, the less 
would they be inclined to second that rashand dangerous enterprise; that 
the peers would certainly refuse their concurrence, nor were there may 
hopes of prevailing on them, but by instigating the populace to tumult 
and disorder , that the employing of such odious means for so inva- 
dious an end, would, at long run, lose them all their popularity, and 
turn the tide of favour to the contrary party , and that, if the king 
only remained in tranquillity, and cautiously eluded the first violence 
of the tempest, he would, in the end, certainly prevail, and be able at 
least to preserve the ancient laws and constitution They were there- 
fore, resolved, if possible, to excite him to some violent passion , m 
hopes that he would commit indiscretions, of which they might make 
advantage. 

It was not long before they succeeded beyond their fondest wishes 
Charles was enraged to find that ail his concessions but increased 
their demands , that the people, who were returning to a sense of 
dfity towards him, were again roused to sedition and tumults , that 
the blackest cahnrmies were propagated against him, and even the 
Insh massacre ascribed to his counsels and machinations ; and that a 
method of address was adopted, not only unsuitable towards so grea0 a 
prince, but which no private gentleman could bear without resent- 
ment. When he considered all these increasing acts of insoknce m 
the commons, he was apt to ascribe them, in a great measure, to Itis 
own indolence and facility The queen and the ladies of the oe^rt 
farther stimulated his passion, and represented, that, if he 
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vigour, and displayed the majesty of a monarch, the daring usurpations 
of his subjects wouM shrink before him Lord Digby, a man of fine 
parts, but full of levity, and burned on by precipitate passions, 
suggested like counsels , and Charles, who, though commonly 
moderate in his temper, was ever disposed to hasty resolutions, gave 
way to the fatal importunity of his friends and servants ^ 

Herbert, attorney-general appeared in the House of Peers, and, m 
his Majesty^s name, entered an accusation of high treason against Lord 
Kimbolton and five commoners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hamb- 
den, Pym, and Strode The articles were, that they had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and government of the 
kingdom, to deprive the king of his regal power, and to impose on his 
subjects an arbitrary and tyranmcal authority, that they had en- 
deavoured, by many foul aspersions on his Majesty and his govein- 
ment, to alienate the affections of his people, and make him odious to 
them ; that they had attempted to draw his late army to disobedience 
of his royal commands, and to side with them in their traitorous 
designs j that they had invited and encouraged a foreign power to 
invade the kingdom , that they had aimed at subverting the rights and 
very bemg of parliament , that, in order to complete their traitorous 
designs, they had endeavoured, as far as m them lay, by force and 
terror, to compel the parliament to join with them, and, to that end, 
had actually raised and countenanced tumults against the king and 
parliamenC, and that they had traitoiously conspired to levy, and 
actually had levied, war against the king ® 

The whole world stood amazed at this important accusation, so 
suddenly entered upon, without concert, deliberation, or reflection. 
Some of these articles of accusation, men said, to judge by appear- 
ance, seem to be common between the impeached members and the 
parliament nor did these peisons appear any farther active in the 
enterpnzes of which they were accused, than so far as they concurred 
with the majority in their votes and speeches Though proofs might, 
perhaps, be pioduced, of their privately inviting the Scots to invade 
England, how could such an attempt be considered as treason, after 
the act of oblivion which had passed, and after that both houses with 
the king's concurrence, had voted that nation three hundred thousand 
pounds for their brotherly assistance ’ While the House of Peers are 
scarcely able to maintain their independency, or to reject the bills 
sent them by the commons , will they ever be permitted by the popu- 
lace, supposing them inclined, to pass a sentence, which must totally 
subdue the lower house, and put an end to their ambitious under- 
takings ? These five members, at least Pym, Hambden, and PIollis, 
are the very heads of the popular party , and if these be taken off. 
what fate must be expected by their followers, who are many of them 
accomplices in the same treason ? The punishment of leaders is ever 
the last tnumph over a broken and routed party , but surely was 
never before attempted, in opposition to a faction, during the full tide 
of Its power and success 

But men had not leisure to wonder at the indiscretion of this 
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measure their astonishment was excited by new attempts, still more 
precipitate and imprudent. A sergeant-at-arms„in the king’s name, 
demanded of the house the five members , and was sent back without 
any positive answer Messengers were employed to search for them 
and arrest them Their trunks, chambers, and studies, were sealed, 
and locked. The house voted all these acts of violence to be breaches 
of privilege, and commanded every one to defend the liberty of the 
members ^ The king, irritated by all this opposition, resolved next 
day to come in person to the house, with an intention to demand, 
perhaps seize m their presence, the persons whom he had accused 

This resolution was discovered to the Countess of Carlisle, sister to 
Northumberland*, a lady of spirit, wit, and intrigue® She privately 
sent intelligence to the five members , and they had time to withdraw, 
a moment before the king entered He was accompanied by his 
ordinary retinue to the number of above two hundred, armed as usual, 
some with halberts, some with walking swords The king left them 
at the door, and he himself advanced alone through the hall , while 
all the members rose to receive him The speaker withdrew from his 
chair, and the king took possession of it The speech, which he made, 
was as follows ‘ Gentlemen, I am sorry foi this occasion of coming 
^ to you Yesterday, I sent a sergeant-at-arms, to demand some, 
^ who, by my order, were accused of high treason Instead of obe- 
^ dience, I received a message I must here declare to you, that, 
^ though no king, that ever w^as in England, could be mo^^ careful of 
^ your privileges than I shall be, yet in cases of treason no person has 
^ privilege. Therefore, am I come to tell you, that I must have these 
' men wheresoever I can find them Well, since I see all the birds 
^ are flown, I do expect that you will send them to me as soon as they 
^ return. But I assuie you, on the word of a kmg, I never did intend 
^ any force, but shall proceed against them in a fair and legal way • 
^ for I never meant any other And now since I see I cannot do what 
^ I came for, I think this is no unfit occasion to repeat what I have 
^ said formerly, that whatever I have done m lavoui and to the good 
^ of my subjects, I do intend to maintain it ' ® 

When the king was looking around for the accused members, he. 
asked the speaker, who stood below, whether any of these persons 
were in the house? The speaker, falling on his knee, prudently 
replied ‘ I have, sir, neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak in this 
* place, but as the house is pleased to diiect me, whose servant I am. 
^ And I humbly ask pardon, that I cannot give any other answer to 
‘ what your majesty is pleased to demand of me 

The commons weie in the utmost disorder , and, when the kmg was 
departing, some members cried aloud, so as he might hear them, 
^ Privilege ! privilege * ’ And the house immediately adjourned till 
next day ® 

That evening, the accused members, to show the greater appre- 
hension, removed into the city, which was their fortress The citizens 
were the whole night in arms Some people, who were appointed for 
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that purpose, or perhaps actuated by their own terrors, ran fiom gate 
to gate, crying out, that the cavaliers were coming to burn the cityy 
and that the king himself was at their head 

Next morning Charles sent to the ma}or, and oidered him to call a 
common-council immediately About ten o’clock he himself, attended 
only by three or four lords, went to Guildhall He told the common- 
council, that he was sorry to hear of the apprehensions entertained of 
him , that he was come to them without any guaid, in order to show 
how much he relied on their affections, and that he had accused 
certain men of high-treason, against whom he would proceed in a 
legal way, and therefore presumed that they would not meet with pro- 
tection m the city After many other gracious expiessions, he told 
one of the sheriffs, who of the two was thought the least inclined to 
his service, that he would dine with him He departed the hall with- 
out receiving the applause which he expected In passing through 
the streets, he heard the cry, ‘ Pnvilege of parliament * privilege of 
parliament • ’ resounding from all quarters One of the populace, 
more insolent than the rest, drew nigh to his coach, and called out 
with a loud voice, ‘ To your tents, O Israel ’’ the words employed by 
the mutinous Israelites, when they abandoned Rehoboam, their rash 
and ill-counselled sovereign ^ 

When the House of Commons met, they affected the greatest 
dismay, and adjourning themselves for some da\s, oidered a com- 
mittee to si^ in IVIerchant- tailors hall in the city The committee made 
an exact enquiry into all circumstances attending the king s entry into 
the house , every passionate speech, every menacing gestuic of any, 
even the meanest, of his attendants, was recorded and aggiavated* 
An intention of offering violence to the parliament, of seizing the 
accused members m the very house, and of murdeiing all who should 
make resistance, was mfeired. And that unparalleled breach of 
privilege, so it was called, was still ascribed to the counsel of papists 
and their adherents. This expression, which then recurred every 
moment in speeches and memorials, and which, at present, is so apt 
to excite laughter m the reader, begat at that time the deepest and 
most real consternation throughout the kingdom 
A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and was communicated to 
the committee, who pretended to lay great stress upon it One 
Catholic there congratulates another on the accusation of the mem- 
beis , and represents that incident as a branch of the same pious 
contrivance, which had excited the Irish insurrection, and by which 
the profane heretics would soon be exterminated in England ® 

The house again met , and, after confirming the votes of their com- 
mittee, instantly adjourned, as if exposed to the most imminent perils 
from the violence of their enemies This piactice they continued 
for some time When the people, by these affected panics, weie 
wrought up to a sufficient degree of rage and terror, it was thought 
proper, that the accused members should, with a tnumphant and 
military procession, take their seats m the house The river was 
covered with boats, and other vessels, laden with small pieces of 
ordnance, and prepared for fight. Skippen, whom the parliament had 
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appointed, by their own authority, maj 01 -general of the city militia,^ 
conducted the members, at the head of this ^tumultuary army to 
Westminster-hall And when the populace, by land and by water, 
passed Whitehall, they still asked with insulting shouts, ‘What has 
‘ become of the king and his cavaliers ? And whither are they fled - 

The king, apprehensive of danger from the enraged multitude had 
retired to Hampton-court, deserted by all the world, and overwhelmed 
with grief, shame, and remorse, for the fatal measures into which he 
had been hurried His distressed situation he could no longer asciibe 
to the rigors of destiny or the malignity of enemies . his own pre- 
cipitancy and indiscretion must bear the blame of whatever disasters 
should henceforth befal him The most faithful of his adherents, 
between soirow and indignation, were confounded with reflections on 
what had happened, and what was likely to follow Seeing every 
prospect blasted, faction timmphant, the discontented populace m- 
fiamed to a degree of fury, they utterly despaired of success, in a 
cause, to whose rum fiiends and enemies seemed equally to conspiie 

The prudence of the king in his conduct of this affair, nobody pre- 
tended to justify The legality of his pioceedmgs met wuth many and 
just apologies , though geneially offered to unwilling ears No maxim 
of law, it was said, is more established or more universally allowed^ 
than that privilege of parliament extends not to treason, felony, or 
breach of peace , nor has either house, during former ages, ever pre- 
tended, in any of those cases, to interpose in behalf of members* 
Though some inconveniences should result from the obsSvance of this 
maxim , that would not be sufficient, without other authority to 
abolish a principle established by uninterrupted precedent, and ' 
founded on the tacit consent of the whole legislature But what are 
the inconveniences so much dreaded^ The king, on pretence of 
treason, may seize any members of the opposite faction, and, for a 
time gam to his partizans the majority of voices But if he seize only 
a few , will he not lose more fiiends, by such a gross artifice, than he 
confines enemies ^ If he seize a great number , is not this expedient 
force, open and barefaced ^ And what remedy, at all times, against 
such force, but to oppose to it a foice which is superior^ Even allowing 
that the king intended to employ violence, not authority, for seizmg 
the members , though at that time, and ever afterwards, he positively 
asserted the contrary, yet will his conduct admit of excuse That the 
hall, where the parliament assembles, is an inviolable sanctuary was 
never yet pretended And if the commons complain of the affront 
offered them, by an attempt to arrest their members in their very 
piesence, the blame must lie entirely on themselves, who had formerly 
refused compliance with the king’s message, when he peaceably 
demanded these members. The sovereign is the great executor of tlie 
laws ; and his presence was here legally employed, both in order to 
prevent opposition, and to protect the house agsiinst those msaite 
which their disobedience had so well mented. 

Charles knew to how little purpose he should urge these reasoasES 
against the present fury of the commons. He proposed, therefore, by 
a mesJSage, that they would agree upon a legal method, by which he 
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might carry on his prosecution against the members, lest further mis- 
understandings happen vtnth regard to privilege They desired him 
to lay the grounds of accusation before the house , and pretended that 
they must first judge, whether it were proper to give up their members 
to a legal tnal The king then informed them, that he would waive, 
for the present, all prosecution by successive messages, he after- 
wards offered a pardon to the members offered to concur in any law 
that should acquit or secure them , offered any reparation to the house 
for the breach of privilege, of which, he acknowledged, they had 
reason to complain/ They were resolved to accept of no satisfaction, 
unless he would discover his advisers m that illegal measure a con- 
dition, to which, they knew, that, without rendering himself for ever 
vile and contemptible, he could not possibly submit Meanwhile, 
they continued to thunder against the violation of parliamentary 
privileges, and, by their violent outcries, to inflame the whole nation 
The secret reason of their displeasure, however obvious, they carefully 
concealed In the king’s accusation of the members they plainly saw 
his judgment of late parliamentary proceedings , and every adherent 
of the ruling faction dreaded the same fate, should royal authority be 
re-established in its ancient lustre By the most unhappy conduct, 
Charles, while he extremely augmented, in his opponents, the will, 
had also encreased the ability, of hurting him 
The more to excite the people, whose dispositions were already very 
seditious, the expedient of petitioning was renewed A petition fiom 
the county of Buckingham was presented to the house by six thousand 
subscribers, who promised to live and die in defence of the privileges 
of parliament - The city of London, the county of Essex, that of Hert- 
ford, Surrey, Berks, imitated the example A petition from the ap- 
prentices was graciously received® Nay, one was encouraged from 
the porters ; whose numbers amounted, as they said, to fifteen thou- 
sand ^ The address of that great body contained the same articles 
with all the others , the privileges of parliament, the danger of reli- 
gion, the rebellion of Ireland, the decay of trade. The porters farthei 
desired, that justice might be done upon offender*^, as the atrociousness 
of then crimes had deserved And they added, ‘ That if such reme- 
^ dies were any longer suspended, they should be forced to extremities 
not fit to be named, and to make good the saying, ^ That necessity 
^ has no law 

Another petition was presented by several poor people, or beggars, 
in .the name of many thousands more , m which the petitioners pro- 
posed as a remedy for the public miseries, ‘ That those noble worthies 
^ of the house of peers, who concur with the happy votes of the com- 
^ mons, may separate themselves from the rest, and sit and vote as 
one entire body ’ The commons gave thanks for this petition.® 

The very women were seized with the same rage. A brewer’s wife, 
followed by many thousands of her sex, brought a petition to the 
nouse ; in which the petitioners expressed their terror of the papists 
and prelates, and their dread of like massacres, rapes, and outrages, 
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with those which had been committed upon their sex in Ireland They 
had been necessitated, they said, to imitate the escample of the woman 
of Tekoah and they claimed equal right with the men, of declanng, 
by petition, their sense of the public cause , because Christ had pur- 
chased them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Christ 
consists equally the happiness of both sexes Pym came to the dooi 
of the house , and, having told the female zealots, that their petition 
was thankfully accepted, and was presented in a seasonable time, he 
begged that their prayers for the success of the commons might follow 
their petition Such low arts of popularity were affected ’ And by 
such illiberal cant were the unhappy people incited to civil discord and 
convulsions f 

In the mean time, not only all petitions, which favoured the church 
or monarchy, from whatever hand they came, were discouraged ; but 
the petitioners were sent for, imprisoned, and prosecuted as delin- 
quents . and this unequal conduct was openly avowed and justified 
Whoever desire a change, it was said, must expiess their sentiments , 
for how, otherwise, shall they be known ? But those who favour the 
established government m church or state, should not petition , be- 
cause they already enjoy what they wish for ^ 

The king had possessed a great party in the lower house, as ap- 
peared in the vote for the remonstrance , and this party, had every 
new cause of disgust been carefully avoided, would soon have become 
the majority; from the odium attending the violent rn^asures en> 
braced by the popular leaders. A great majority he always possessed 
in the house of peers, even after the bishdps were confined or chased 
away , and this majority could not have been overcome, but by out- 
rages, which, in the end, would have drawn disgrace and ruin on those 
who incited them. By the present fury of the people, as by an mun- 
dation, were all these obstacles swept away, and every rampart of 
royal authority laid level with the ground The victory was pursued 
with impetuosity by the sagacious commons, who knew the importance 
of a favourable moment in all popular commotions The terror of 
their authority they extended over the whole nation ; and all opposi- 
tion, and even all blame vented in private conversation, were treated 
as the most atrocious crimes, by these severe inquisitors Scarcely 
was it permitted to find fault with the conduct of any particular mem- 
ber, if he made a figure in the house , and reflections, thrown out on 
Pym, were at this time treated as breaches of privilege The populace 
without doors were ready to execute, from the least hint, the will of 
their leaders , nor was it safe for any member to approach either 
house, who pretended to control or oppose the general torrent. After 
so undisguised a manner was this violence conducted, that HoUis, in a 
speech to the peers, desired to know the names of such members as 
should vote contrary to the sentiments of the commons * And Pym 
said in the lower house, that the people must not be restrained in the 
expression of their just desires ® 

By the flight, or terror, or despondency of the king’s party, an un- 
disputed majority remained everywhere to their opponents ; and the 
bills sent up by the commons, which had hitherto stopped with the 
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peers, and would certainly have been rejected, now passed, and were 
presented for the roy&l assent These were, the pressing bill with its 
preamble, and the bill against the votes of the bishops in parliament 
The king^s authority was at that time reduced to the lowest ebb The 
queen too, being secretly threatened with an impeachment, and finding 
no resource in hei husband’s protection, was prepaiing to retire into 
Holland. The rage of the people was, on account of her religion, as 
well as her spint and activitv, universally levelled against her Usage, 
the most contumelious, she had hitherto borne with silent indignation 
The commons, m their fury against priests, had seized her very con- 
fessor , nor would they release him upon her repeated applications 
Even a visit of the prince to his mother had been openly complained 
of, and remonstrances against it had been presented to her ‘ Appre- 
hensive of attacks still more violent, she was desirous of facilitating 
her escape , and she prevailed wnth the king to pass these bills, in 
hopes of appeasing, for a time, the lage of the multitude ® 

These new concessions, however important, the king immediately 
found to have no other effect, than had all the preceding ones they 
were made the foundation of demands still more e\orbitant From 
the facility of his disposition, from the weakness of his situation, the 
commons believed, that he could now refuse them nothing And they 
regarded the least moment of relaxation, in their invasion of royal 
authoiity, as highly impolitic, during the unmteiiupted toirent of their 
successes The very moment they were informed of these last acqui- 
sitions, they affronted the queen, by opening some inteicepted lettcis 
written to her by Lord Digby they earned up an impeachment 
against Herbert, attorney-general, for obeying his mastei’s commands 
in accusing their members ® And they prosecuted, with fresh vigour, 
their plan of the militia, on which they rested all future hopes of an 
uncontrolled authority. 

The commons were sensible, that monarchical government, which, 
dunng so many ages, had been estabhshed in England, would soon 
regain some degree of its former dignity, after the present tempest was 
overblown , nor would all their new-invented limitations be able totally 
to suppress an authority, to which the nation had ever been accus- 
tomed The sword alone, to which all human ordinances must sub- 
mit, could guard their acquired power, and fully ensuie to them per- 
sonal safety against the rising indignation of their sovereign This 
point, therefore, became the chief object of their aims A large maga- 
zine of arms being placed in the town of Hull, they dispatched thither 
Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of considerable fortune in the neigh- 
bourhood, and of an ancient family ; and they gave him the authority 
of governor. They sent orders to Goring, governor of Poitsmouth, to 
obey no commands but such as he should receive from the pailiament. 
Not content with having obliged the king to displace Lunsford, whom 
he had appointed governor of the Tower, ^ they never ceased soliciting 
him, till he had also displaced Sir John Biron, a man of unexception- 
able character, and had bestowed that command on Sir John Conyers, 
in whom alone, they said, they could repose confidence After making 
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a fruitless attempt, in which the peers refused their concurrence, to 
give public warning, that the people should put themselves in a posture 
of defence against the enterprises of ‘ papists and othei ill-affected 
persons,’ ^ they now resolved, by a bold and decisive stroke, to seize at 
once the whole power of the sword, and to confer it entirely on their 
own creatures and adherents. 

The severe votes, passed in the beginning of this parliament, against 
lieutenants and their deputies, for exercising powers assumed by all 
their predecessors, had totally disarmed the crown, and had not left in 
any magistrate military authority sufficient foi the defence and secu- 
rity of the nation. To remedy this inconvenience now appeared neces- 
sary A bill was introduced and passed the two houses, which restored 
to lieutenants and deputies the same poweis of which the votes of the 
commons had bereaved them , but at the same time the names of all 
the lieutenants were inserted in the bill , and these consisted entirely 
of men in whom the parliament could confide And for their conduct, 
they were accountable, by the express tcims of the bill, not to the 
king, but to the parliament 

The policy pursued by the commons, and which had hitherto suc- 
ceeded to admiration, was, to astonish the king by the boldness of 
their enterprises, to intermingle no sweetness with their severity, to 
employ expressions no less violent than their pretensions, and to make 
him sensible in what little estimation they held both his person and 
his dignity. To a bill so destructive of royal authority, they prefixed, 
with an insolence seemingly wanton, a preamble equally dishonourable 
to the personal character of the king These are the words • ‘ Whereas 
^ there has been of late a most dangerous and desperate design upon 

* the house of commons, which we have just cause to believe an effect 

* of the bloody counsels of papists and other ill-affected persons, who 
^have already raised a rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland. And 
^ whereas, by reason of many discoveiies, we cannot but fear they will 
^ proceed, not only to stir up the like lebelhons and insurrections m 
^ this kingdom of England ; but also to back them with forces from 

* abroad, &c ’ ® 

Here Charles first ventured to put a stop to his concessions ; and 
that not by a refusal, but a delay When this demand was made , a 
demand which, if gi anted, the commons justly legarded as the last 
they should ever have occasion to make , he was at Dover, attending 
the queen and the princess of Orange, in their embarkation He 
replied, that he had not now leisure to consider a matter of so great 
impoitance, and must therefore respite his answer till his return.^* The 
parliament instantly (22 Feb) dispatched another message to him, 
with solicitations still more importunate They expressed their gi eat 
grief on account of his majesty’s answer to their just and necessary 
petition They represented, that any delay, during dangers and dis- 
tractions so great and pressing, was not less unsatisfactory and de- 
structive than an absolute denial. They insisted, that it was their 
duty to see put in execution a measure so necessary for public safety. 
And they (28 Feb ) affirmed, that the people, in many counties, had 
applied to them for that purpose, and, in some places, were, of them- 
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selves, and by their own authonty, providing against those urgent 
dangers with which they were threatened ^ 

Even after this insolence, the king durst not venture upon a flat 
denial Besides excepting to the preamble, which threw such dis- , 
honour upon him, and protesting the innocence of his intentions when 
he entered the house of commons , he only desired that the military 
authority, if it were defective, should first be conferred upon the crown ; 
and he promised to bestow commissions, but such as should be revo- 
cable at pleasure, on the same persons whom the parliament had 
named in the bill ^ By a former message he had expressed his wishes, 
that they would lay before him, in one view, all the concessions which 
they deemed requisite for the settlement of the nation They pre- 
tended that they were exposed to perils so dreadful and imminent, that 
they had not leisure for such* a work ® The expedient proposed by the 
king seemed a sufficient remedy during this emergence, and yet main- 
tained the prerogatives of the crown entire and unbroken. 

But the intentions of the commons were wide of this purpose, and 
their panics could be cured by one remedy alone They instantly, 
March i, replied, that the dangers and distempers of the nation were 
such as could enduie no longer delay, and, unless the king speedily 
complied with their demands, they should be constrained, for the safety 
of pnnce and people, to dispose of the militia by the authority of both 
houses, and were resolved to do it accoidmgly They asserted, that 
those parts of the kingdom which had, from their own authority, put 
themselves in a posture of defence during these prevailing fears and 
jealousies, had acted suitably to the declarations and directions of both 
houses, and conformably to the laws of the kingdom And while they 
thus menaced the king with their power, they invited him to fix his 
residence at London, where they knew he would be entirely at mercy ^ 

* I am so much amazed at this message,^ said the king m his prompt 
reply, ‘that I know not what to answer You speak of jealousies and 
‘ fears ’ Lay your hands on your hearts, and ask yourselves, whether 
‘ I may not likewise be disturbed with fears and jealousies and if so, 

‘ I assure you that this message has nothing lessened them.’ 

‘ As to the militia, I thought so much of it befoie I gave that answer, 

‘ and am so much assured that the answei is agreeable to what in 

* justice or reason you can ask, or I m honour grant, that I shall not 

* alter it in any point 

‘ For my residence near you, I wish it might be safe and honouiable, 

^ and that I had no cause to absent myself from Whitehall. Ask’your- 

* selves whether I have not ® 

‘ What would you have^ Have I violated your laws? Have I denied 
‘ to pass any bill for the ease and security of my subjects ? I do not 
‘ ask what you have done for me 

‘ Have any of my people been transported with fears and apprehen- 
‘ sions ? I offer as free and general a pardon as yourselves can devise, 
f All this considered, there is a judgment of heaven upon this nation, 

‘ if these distractions continue. 
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* God so deal with me and mine as all my thoughts and intentions 
are upright for the maintenance of the true protestant profession, and 
^ for the observance and preservation of the laws , and I hope God will 
* bless and assist those laws for my preservation 

No sooner did the commons despair of obtaining the king’s consent 
to their bill, than they instantly voted, that those who advised his 
majesty’s answer were enemies to the state, and mischievous projectors 
against the safety of the nation , that this denial is of such dangerous 
■consequence, that, if his majesty persist in it, it will hazard the peace 
and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, u^ess some speedy remedy be 
applied by the wisdom and authority of both houses , and that such of 
the subjects as have put themselves in a posture of defence against the 
common danger, have done nothing but what is justifiable, and ap- 
proved by the house ^ 

Lest the people might be averse to the seconding of all these usur- 
pations, they were plied anew with rumouis of danger, with the terrors 
of invasion, with the dread of English and Irish papists, and the most 
unaccountable panics were spread throughout the nation Lord Digby 
having entered Kingston in a coach and six, attended by a few livery- 
seivants, the intelligence was conveyed to London ; and it was imme- 
diately voted, that he had appeared m a hostile manner, to the terror 
and affright of his majesty’s subjects, and had levied war against the 
king and the kingdom ® Petitions from all quarters loudly^demanded 
of the parliament to put the nation m a posture of defence, and the 
county of Stafford, m particular, expressed such dread of an insurrec- 
tion among the papists, that every man, they said, was constrained to 
stand upon his guard, not even daring to go to church unarmed * 

That the same violence by which he had so long been oppressed, 
might not still reach him, and extort his consent to the militia bill, 
Charles had resolved to remove farther from London and accord- 
ingly, taking the prince of Wales and the duke of York along with 
him, he arrived by slow journeys, at York, which he determined for 
some time to make the place of his lesidence The distant parts of 
the kingdom, being removed from that furious vortex of new principles 
and opinions which had transported the capital, still retained a sincere 
regard for the church and monaichy , and the king here found marks 
of attachment beyond what he had befoie expected ^ From all quarters 
of England, the prime nobility and gentry, either personally, or by 
messages and letters, expressed their duty towards him , and exhorted 
him to save himself and them from that ignominious slavery witla 
which they were threatened The small interval of time which had 
passed since the fatal accusation of the members, had been sufficient 
to open the eyes of many, and to recover them from the astonishment 
with which at first they had been seized One rash and passionate 
attempt of the king’s seemed but a small counterbalance to so many 
acts of deliberate violence, which had been offered to him and every 
branch of the legislature and, hoV^ever sweet the sound of liberty, 
many resolved to adhere to that moderate freedom transmitted them 
from their ancestors, and no^ better secured by such important con- 
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ce3Sions , latlier than by engaging m a giddy seaich after more inde- 
pendence, run a manifest risk, either of incuriing a cruel subjection, or 
abandoning all law and Older 

Chailes, finding himself suppoited by a considerable party in the 
kingdom, began to speak in a firmei tone, and to letort the accusations 
of the commons with a vigour which he had not before exerted Not- 
withstanding their lemonstrances, and menaces, and insults, he still 
persisted m refusing then bill, and they pioceeded to frame an ordi- 
nance, in which, by the authority of the two houses, without the king^s 
consent, they named lieutenants for all the counties, and conferred on 
them the command of the whole military foice, of all the guards, gar- 
risons, and forts of the kingdom He issued pioclamations against 
this manifest usuipation, and, as he professed a resolution strictly to 
observe the law himself, so was he determined, he said, to oblige eveiy 
other pel son to pay it a like obedience The name of the king was so 
essential to all laws, and so familiar m all acts of executive authoiity, 
that the parliament was afraid, had they totally omitted it, that the 
innovation would be too sensible to the people In all commands, 
therefoie, which they conferied, they bound the persons to obey the 
ordeis of his majesty, signified by both houses of parliament. And, 
inventing a distinction, hitheito unheard of, between the office and the 
person of the king, those very foices which they employed against 
him, they levied in his name, and by his authority ^ 

It is leTnaikable how much the topics of aigumentwere now le- 
versed between the paities The king, while he acknowledged his 
former erroi, of employing a plea of necessity, in oidcr to infunge the 
laws and constitution, warned the pailiament not to imitate an example 
on which they tlnew such violent blame , and the parliament, while 
they clothed their peisonal feais oi ambition undei the appearance of 
national and imminent dangei, made unknowingly an apology for the 
most exceptionable part of the king^s conduct That the liberties of 
the people were no longer exposed to any peiilfiom royal authority, so 
narrowly ciicumsciibed, so exactly defined, so much unsupported by 
revenue and by militaiy powei, might be maintained upon very plau- 
sible topics • but that the danger, allowing it to have any existence, 
was not of that kind , great, urgent, inevitable , which dissolves all 
law, and levels all limitations, seems appaicnt ficm the simplest view 
of these transactions So obvious indeed was the king’s piesent in- 
ability to invade the constitution, that the feais and jealousies which 
operated on the people, and pushed them so fiuiously to aims, weie 
undoubtedly not of a civil, but of a leligious nature The distempeied 
imaginations of men were agitated with a continual dread of popeiy, 
with a honor against prelacy, with an antipathy to ceremonies and 
the liturgy and with a violent affection for whatevei was most opposite 
to these objects of aveision The fanatical spirit let loose, confounded 
all regard to ease, safety, inteiest, and dissolved every moral and 
civil obligation.® 

^ Riishworth, vol v p 526# 
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Each party was now willing to thiow on its antagonist the odium of 
commencing a civil war , but both of then prepari^ for an event which 
they deemed inevitable. To gam the people’s favour and good opinion, 
was the chief point on both sides Never w>'as there a people less 
coirupted by vice, and more actuated by principle, than the English 
during that penod never were there individuals who possessed more 
capacity, more courage, more public spirit, more disinterested zeal 
The infusion of one ingredient, in too large a propoition,had connipted 
all these noble principles, and converted them into the most virulent 
poison To determine his choice in the approaching contests, every 
man hearkened with avidity to the reasons proposed on both sides. 
The war of the pen pieceded that of the sword, and daily shaipened 
the humours of the opposite parties. Besides pnvate adventurers 
without numbei, the king and parliament themselves carried on the 
controveisy, by messages, remonstrances, and declaiations, wheie the 
nation was leally the paitytowhom all aiguments were addiessed. 
Charles had heie a double advantage Not only his cause was more 
favourable, as suppoitmg the ancient government in chuich and state 
against the most illegal pi etensions it was also defended with more 
art and eloquence Lord F alkland had accepted the office of secretary; 
a man who adorned the purest virtue with the iichest gifts of nature, 
and the most valuable acquisitions of learning By him, assisted by 
the king himself, were the memorials of the royal party chiefly com- 
posed So sensible was Charles of his superiority in this’^paitieular^ 
that he took care to disperse everywheie the papeis of the parliament 
together with his own, that the people might be the more enabled, by 
comparison, to form a judgment between them, the parliament, while 
they distributed copies of their own, were anxious to suppress all the 
king’s compositions ^ 

To clear up the principles of the constitution, to mark the boundanes 


speaking, the dupes of their own zeal Hypocrisy, quite pure and free from fanaticii»m, is- 
perhaps, e\cept among men fixed in a determined philosophical scepticism, then unknown, as 
rare as fanaticism entuely purged from all mixture of hypociisy So congenial to the human 
mmd are religious sentiments, that it is impossible to counterfeit long these holy fervours, 
without feeling some share of the assumed warmth and, on the other hand, so precarious and 
temporary, from the frailty of human nature, is the operation of these spiritual views, th it the 
religious ecstasies, if constantly employed, must often be counterfeit, and must be warpud Iw 
those more familiar motives of interest and ambition, which insensibly gam upon the mind 
This indeed seems the key to most of the celebrated characters of that age Equally full of 
fraud and of ardour, these pious patriots talked perpetually of seeking the Lord, \'et still 
pursued their own purposes , and have left a memorable lesson to posterity, how delusive, how 
destructive, that pnnciple is by which they were animated. 

With regard to the people, we can entertain no doubt, that the controversy was, on their 
part, entirely theological The generality of the nation could nevei have flown out into such 
fury, m order to obtain new privileges and acquire greater liberty than they and their an< cstors 
had ever been acquainted with Their fathers had been entirely satisfied with the government 
of Elizabeth Why should they have been thus thrown into such extreme rage agaixtst 
Charles, who, from the beginning ol lus reign, wished only to maintain such a government? 
And why not, at least, compound matters with him, when, by all his laws, it appeared, that he 
had agreed to depart from it ? Especially, as he had put it entirely out of his power to refifhet 
that resolution It is vam, therefore, to dignify this civil war and the parliamentary authors of 
It, by supposing it to have any other considerable foundation than theological zeal, that 
and noted source of animosity among men The royalists also were very commonly zeiiTO , 
but as they were, at the same time, maintaining the established constitution, in state as weH as 
church, they had an object which was natural, and which might produce the greate^ passum, 
even without any considerable mixture of theological fervour I Tke Jormer j^ri ihu 

was, m tke first ediitons, a part aj the text 
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of the powers entrus^-ed by law to the several members, to show what 
great improvements the whole political system had received from the 
king^s late concessions, to demonstate his entire confidence in Ins 
people, and his reliance on their affections, to point out the ungrateful 
returns which had been made him, and the enormous encroachments, 
insults and indignities, to which he had been exposed ; these were the 
topics which, with so much justness of reasoning and propriety of 
expression, were insisted on m the king’s declaiations and remon- 
strances ^ 

Though these writings were of consequence, and tended much to 
reconcile the nation to Charles, it was evident that they would not be 
decisive, and that keener weapons must determine the controversy 
To the ordinance of the parliament concerning the militia, the king 
opposed his commissions of array The counties obeyed the one or 
the other, according as they stood affected And in many counties, 
where the people were divided, mobbish combats and skirmishes 
ensued ® The parliament, on this occasion, went so far as to vote, 
^ That when the lords and commons in parliament, which is the 
^ supreme court of judicature, shall declare what the law of the land is, 

to have this not only questioned, but contradicted, is a high breach 
*’ of their privileges/ ® This was a plain assuming of the whole legisla- 
tive authoiity, and exerting it in the most material aiticle, the govern- 
ment of thTe militia Upon the same principles, they pietended, by a 
verbal ciiticism on the tense of a Latin verb, to ravish from the king 
his negative v oice in the legislature ^ 

The magazine of Hull contained the arms of all the foices levied 
against the Scots , and Sii John Hotham, the goveinoi, though he had 

1 In some of these declarations, supposed to be penned by Lord Falkland, is found the first 
legular definition of the constitution, according to our present ideas of it, that occurs m any 
English composition at least any published by authority The three species of government, 
monarchical, anstocratical, and democratical, are there plainly distinguished, and the English 
government IS expressly said to be none of them pure, but all of them mi\ed and tempered together 
This style, though the sense of it was implied in many institutions, no former kings of England 
would Jiave used, and no subject would have been permitted to use Banks and the crown-lawyers 
against Hambden, in the case of ship-money, insist plainly and openly on the king's absolute 
and sovereign power and the opposite lawyeis do not deny it they only assert that the sub- 
jects have dso a fundamental property m their goods, and that no part of them can be taken 
but by their own consent m parliament But that the parliament was instituted to check and 
control the king, and share the supreme power, would, in all former times, have been esteemed 
very blunt and indiscreet, if not ille^, language We need not be surprised that govern- 
ments should so long continue, thou^ the boundaries of authority, in their several branches, 
be implicit, confused, and undeterramed This is the case all over the world Who can 
draw an exact line between the spiritual and temporal powers in catholic states ? What code 
ascei tamed the precise authority of the Roman Senate, m every occurrence’ Perhaps the 
English IS the first mixed government, where the authority of every part has been very accu- 
rately defined and yet there still remain many very important questions between the two 
houses, that, by common consent, ore buned m a discreet silence The king’s power is, 
indeed, more exactly limited , but this period, of which v\e now treat, is the time at which the 
accuracy commenced And it appears from Warwick and Hobbes, that many royalists 
blamed this philosophical precision m <he king’s penman, and thought that the veil was very 
impnidently drawn over the mystenes of government It is certain, that liberty reaped 
mighty advantages from these controversies and enquiries , and the royal authority itself be- 
came more secure within those provinces which were assigned to it Szuce ihe Ji^st pubheu'- 
iton of this hisioryt tJie Seq 7 iel of Lord Clarendon has been publishedf where that nobletnan 
asserts, that he hanself was ihe author of most of these reinoftstrances and memortuls of the 
hing ® May, book 11 p 99 ® Rushworth, vol v p 534 

* The king, by his coronation oath, promises that he would maintain the laws ant. customs 
which the people had chosen, quas vulgus elegeni The par pretended that elege^it 

meant shall choose , and consequently, that the king had no nght to refuse any bills which 
should be pi eseiited him Rushworth, vol v p 580 
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accepted of a commission from the parliament, was not thought to be 
much disaffected to the church and monarchy Chailes, therefore, 
entei tamed hopes, that, if he presented himself at Hull before the 
commencement of hostilities, Hotham, overawed by his piesence, 
would admit him with his retinue , after which he might easily render 
himself master of the place But the governor was on his guard He 
shut the gates, and refused to receive the king, v^ho desiied leave to 
enter with twenty persons only Charles immediately proclaimed him 
traitor, and complained to the parliament of his disobedience The 
parliament avowed and justified the action ^ , 

The county of York levied a guard for the king of 600 men for the 
kings of England had hitherto lived among their subjects like fathers 
among their children, and had derived all their security from the 
dignity of their character, and fiom the protection of the laws The 
two houses, though they had already levied a guard for themselves , 
had attempted to seize all the militaiy powei, all the nav>% and all the 
foits of the kingdom , and had openly employed their authority in 
eveiy kind of warlike pieparations yet immediately voted, ‘ That the 
^ king, seduced by wicked counsel, intended to make war against his 
‘ parliament, who, in all their consultations and actions, had proposed 
‘ no other end, but the care of his kingdoms, and the perfoimance of all 
‘ duty and loyalty to his peison , that this attempt was a breach of the 
‘ trust reposed in him by his people, contrary to his oath, and tending 
^ to a dissolution of the government , and that whoevei should assist 
‘ him m such a war, were traitors by the fundamental laws of the 
' kingdom 

The armies, which had been everywhere raised on pretence of the 
service m Ireland, were henceforth more openly enlisted by the parlia- 
ment for their own purposes, and the command of them was giveh to 
the Earl of Essex In London no less than four thousand men m- 
listed in one day® And the parliament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to subscribe, that they would live and die 
with their general 

They issued orders (June loth, 1642,) for bringing loans of money 
and plate, in order to maintain forces which should defend the king 
and both houses of pailiament For this style they still preserved 
Within ten days, vast quantities of plate were brought to their trea- 
surers Hardly were there men enough to leceive it, or room sufficient 
to stow it And many, with regret, were obliged to carry back their 
offerings, and wait till the treasuiers could find leisure to receive them. 
Such zeal animated the pious partizans of the pailiament, especially in 
the city ’ The women gave up all the plate and ornaments of their 
houses, and even their silver thimbles and bodkins, in Older to support 
the ^ good cause^ against the malignants ^ 

Meanwhile the splendor of th^e nobility, with which the king was 
environed, much eclipsed the appeal ance at Westminster Lord 
Keeper Littleton, after sending the gieat seal before him, had fled to 
York About forty peers of the first rank attended the king / whilst 

1 Whitlocke, p ss , Rushworth, vol v p 565, &.c , May, book 11 p 51 

* Whitlocke p 57 , Rushworth, vol v p 717 , Dugdale, p 93, May, booku p 54. 
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the house of lords seldom consisted of more than sixteen membeis 
Near the moiety tao of the lower house absented themsehes fxom 
counsels, which they deemed so full of danger The commons sent 
up an impeachment against nine pecis, for deseitmg their duty in 
parliament Their own membeis also, who should leturn to them, 
they voted not to admit, till satisfied concerning the leason of their 
absence 

Charles made a declaiation to the peers, who attended him, that he 
expected fiom them no obedience to any commands which were not 
warranted by the laws of the land The peers answered this declaia- 
tion by a protest, m which they declared then lesolution to obey no 
commands but such as were wan anted by that authority ^ By these 
deliberate engagements, so worthy of an English prince and English 
nobility, they meant to confound the furious and tumultuary resolutions 
taken by the parliament 

The queen, disposing of the crown-jewels in Holland, had been 
enabled to purchase a cargo of arms and ammunition. Part of these, 
after escaping many penis, aimed safely to the king His prepaia- 
tions were not near so forward as those of the parliament In order 
to remove aU jealousy, he had resolved, that their usuipations and 
illegal pretensions should be apparent to the whole world, and thought, 
that, to recover the confidence of the people, was a point much moie 
material to his mteiest, than the collecting of any maga^sines, stores, 
or armier, which might breed apprehensions of violent 01 illegal 
counsels But the urgent necessity of his situation no longer admitted 
of delay He now piepaied himself for defence With a spiiit, 
activity, and address, which neither the one party appi ehendcd, noi 
the other expected, he employed all the ad\ antages which remained to 
him, and roused up his adherents to aims The resouices of this 
prince’s genius inci eased m propoition to his difficulties , and he 
never appeared greater than when plunged into the deepest penis and 
distresses From the mixed character, indeed, of Chailes, arose in 
part the misfortunes in which England w^as at this time involved 
His political errors, or rather weaknesses, had laised him inveteiatc 
enemies his eminent moral virtues had procured him zealous parti- 
zans And between the hatred of the one, and the affections of the 
other, was the nation agitated with the most \iolent convulsions 

That the king might despair of all composition, the pailiament sent 
him the conditions on which they were willing to come to an agi ce- 
ment Their demands, contained in nineteen piopositions, amounted 
to a total abolition of monaichical authority They lequiied, that no 
man should remain in the council, who was not agreeable to pailia- 
ment , that no deed of the kmg^s should have validity, unless it passed 
the council, and was attested under their hand , that all the otfietis 
of state and principal judges should be chosen with consent of pailia- 
ment, and enjoy their offices foi life , that none of the royal family 
should marry without consent of pailiament or council , that the laws 
should be executed against catholics, that the votes of popish loids 
should be excluded, that the leformation of the lituigy and chuich- 
government should have place, accoidmg to advice of parliament, 

^ Rushworth, vol v pp 626, 627 , May, book u p 86 Warwick, p aio 
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that the oidinance, with regaid to the militia, be submitted to , that 
the justice ot pailiamcnt pass upon all delinquents , that a general 
paidon be gi anted, with such e\ccptions as should be ad\iscd b\ par- 
liament, that the toits and castles be disposed of by consent ot par- 
liament , and that no pcei be made but with consent of botn houses ‘ 

‘ Should I giant these demands/ said the king, m reply, ‘I may be 
‘waited on baieheaded, I may have my hand kissed / the title of 
‘ Majesty may be continued to me , and ‘The king's authority, sig- 
‘ nified by both houses,’ may still be the style of your commands , I < 
‘may have swords and maces earned befoie me, and please myself 
‘ with the sight of a crown and sceptie (though even these twigs would 
‘ not long flourish, when the stock upon which the> grew^ was dead) 

‘ But as to true and leal power, I should remain but the outside, but 
‘ the picture, but the sign of a king War on any teims was esteemed 
by the king and all his counsellois, preferable to so ignominious a peace 
Chailcs accoidmgly icsolvcd to support his authoiity b> aims ‘ His 
‘ towns/ he said, ‘weie taken fiom him, his ships, his aims, his money , 

‘ but theie still remained to him a good cause, and the heaits of his 
‘loyal subjects, which, with God’s blessing, he doubted not, would 
‘ icco\ei all the rest’ Collecting theiefoie some forces, he ad\anced 
southwaids, and at Nottingham he (August 25th) erected his royal 
standaid, the open signal of discord and civil war throughout the 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Commencement of the civil vjai — State of parties — Battle of Edgehtll 
— Neirociation at Oxford — Victories of the ? oyalists in the west — 
Battle of ti atton — Of Lansdown— Of Roundway-down — Death of 
Hambdcn — B> istol taken — Siege of Gloucester — Battle of Newbury — 
Actions in the north of England — Solemn league and covenant 
— Aiming of the Scots — State of hdand 

When two names, so sacred in the English constitution as those 
of King and Pailiament, were placed m opposition , no wonder the 
people were divided in their choice, and were agitated with the most 
violent animosities and factions 

The nobility and moie consideiable gentry, dreading a total con- 
fusion of rank from the fury of the populace, enlisted themselves m 
defence of the monaich, fiom whom they leceived, and to whom they 
communicated their lustre Animated with the spiiit of loyalty, de- 
rived fi om their ancestors, they adhered to the ancient principles of 
the constitution, and valued themselves on exerting the maxims, as 
well as inheriting the possessions, of the old English families Aad 
while they passed their time mostly at their country-seats, they were 
surprised to hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever 


1 Rushworth, vol v p 722 , May, book u p 54 
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been unacquainted, and which implied, not a limitation, but an aba- 
litiqn almost total, of monarchical authority 

The city of Londbn, on the other hand, and most of the great 
corporations, took part with the parliament, and adopted with zeal 
those democratical principles on -which the pretensions of that 
assembly were founded The government of cities, which even under 
absolute monarchies is commonly lepublican, inclined them to this 
party The small hereditary influence, -which can be letamed over the 
industrious inhabitants of to-vvns , the natural independence of citizens ; 
and the force of popular currents over those more numeious associa- 
tions of mankind , all these causes gave, there, authority to the new 
principles propagated throughout the nation Many families too, 
which had lately been enriched by commerce, saw with indignation, 
that, notwithstanding their opulence, they could not raise themselves 
to a level with the ancient gentry They therefore adhered to a 
power, by whose success they hoped to acquiie lank and considera- 
tion.^ And the new splendour and glory of the Dutch' commonwealth, 
where liberty so happily supported industry, made the commercial 
part of the nation desire to see a like form of government established 
in England, 

The genius of the two religions, so closely at this time interwoven 
with politics, corresponded exactly to these divisions. The presby- 
terian religion was new, republican, and suited to the genius of the 
populace ,The other had an air of greatei show and ornament, was 
established on ancient authority, and boie an affinity to the kingly and 
aristocratical parts of the constitution The devotees of piesbytery 
became of course zealous paitizans of the parliament The friends of 
the episcopal church valued themselves on defending the lights of 
monaichy 

Some men also there were of libeial education, who, being either 
careless or ignorant of those disputes, bandied about by the cleigy of 
both sides, aspired to nothing but an easy enjoyment of life, amidst 
the jovial entertainment and social intercom se of then companions. 
All these flocked to the king's standaid, where they breathed a freer 
air, and were exempted from that rigid preciseness and melancholy 
austerity, which reigned among the pailiamentary party. 

Never -was a quarrel more unequal than seemed at first that between 
the contending parties Almost eveiy advantage lay against the royal 
cause. The king's levenue had been seized, fiom the beginning, by 
the parliament, who issued out to him, from time to time, small sums 
for his piesent subsistence , and as soon as he withdiew to Yoik, they 
totally stopped all payments London and all the sea-ports, except 
Newcastle, being in their hands, the customs yielded them a ccitain 
and consideiable supply of money , and all contiibutions, loans, and 
impositions, weie nioie easily laised fiom the cities, which possessed 
the ready money, and where men lived undei their inspection, than 
ihey could be levied by the king in those open countiies, which, after 
some time, declare d for him 

The seamen natuially followed the disposition of the sea-ports to 
which they belonged And the Earl of Noithumberland, Iprd admiial^ 

1 Clarendon, vol m p 4. 
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having embraced the party of the pailiament, had appointed, at their 
desire, the Earl of Warwick to be his lieutenant , who at once estab- 
lished his authoiity m the fleet, and kept the eiftire dominion of the 
sea in the hands of that assembly 

All the magazines of arms and ammunition weie from the first 
seized by the parliament , and their fleet intercepted the greater part 
of those which were sent by the queen from Holland. The king was 
obliged, in order to arm his followers, to borrow the weapons of the 
train-bands, under promise of restoring them as soon as peace should 
be settled in the kingdom 

The veneration for pailiaments was at this time extreme throughout 
the nation ^ The custom of reviling those assemblies for corruption, 
as it had no pretence, so 'was it unknown, during all former ages Few 
or no instances of their encroaching ambition or selfish claims had 
hitherto been obseived Men considered the house of commons m no 
other light than as the repiesentatives of the nation, w^hose interest 
was the sarr^e with that of the public, who were the eternal guardians 
of law and liberty, and whom no motive, but the necessaiy defence of 
the people, could e\er engage in an opposition to the ciown The 
toiient, therefore, of geneial affection lan to the pailiament What 
IS the great advantage of popularity, the privilege of affixing epithets, 
fell of course to that party The king’s adherents were the Wicked 
and the Malignant Their adversaries were the Godly and the Well- 
affected And as the force of the cities was more united than that of 
the country, and at once gave shelter and protection to'* the parlia- 
mentaiy paity, who could easily suppiess the royalists in their neigh- 
bourhood, almost the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the 
war, seemed to be in the hands of the pailiament ^ 

What alone gave the king some compensation for all the advantages 
possessed by his adversaries, was the natuie and qualities of his 
adherents More bravery and activity were hoped for, from the 
generous spirit of the nobles and gentry, than from the base disposi- 
tion of the multitude And as the men of estates, at their own 
expense, levied and armed their tenants, besides an attachment to 
theii masters, gi eater force and courage weie to be expected in these 
rustic troops, than in the vicious and enervated populace of cities 

The neighbouring states of Europe, being engaged in violent w^ars, 
little interested themselves in these civil commotions , and this island 
enjoyed the singular advantage (for such it surely was) of fighting out 
Its own quarrels without the interposition of foreigneis France, from 
policy, had fomented the first disordeis in Scotland , had sent over 
arms to the Irish rebels , and continued to give countenance to the 
English parliament Spam, from bigotry, furnished the Irish with 
some supplies* of money and amis The prince of Orange, closely 
allied to the crown, encouraged English officers, who served m the 
Low Countries, to enlist in the king’s army The Scottish officers, 
who had been formed in Geimany, and in the late commotions, chiefly 
took part with the parliament 

The contempt entertained by the parliament for the king’s party was 
so great, that it was the chief cause of pushing matters to such 

1 Walker, p 336 ® Warwick, p 318 
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e:^remities against him ; and many belie\ ed that he never would 
attempt resistance, tipt must soon yield to the pietentions, however 
enormous, of the two houses Even aftei his standard v as erected, 
men could not be brought to apprehend the danger of a civil war ; 
nor was it imagined that he would have the impiudence to enrage his 
implacable enemies, and render hib own condition more despeiate, by 
opposing a force which was so much supeiior The low condition m 
which he appealed at Nottingham confiimed all these hopes His 
artillery, though far from numeious, had been left at York for want of 
horses to transport it Besides the tiained bands of the county, 
raised by Sir J ohn Digby, the sheriff, he had not gotten together above 
300 infantry His cavalry, m which consisted his chief strength, 
exceeded not 800, and were very ill provided with anns The foices 
of the parliament lay at Northampton, within a few days’ march of 
him , and consisted of above 6000 men, well armed and well 
appointed Had these troops advanced upon him, they must soon 
have dissipated the small force which he had assembled. By pursuing 
him in his retreat, they had so discredited his cause, and discouraged 
his adherents, as to have for e\ er prevented his collecting an army 
able to make head against them But the eail of Essex, the parlia- 
mentary general, had not >et received any orders from his masters ^ 
What lendered them so backward, aflei such precipitate steps as they 
had formerly taken, is not easily explained It is probable, that m 
the extreme distress of his party consisted the present safety of the 
king The parliament hoped, that the royalists, sensible of their 
feeble condition, and convinced of then slender resources, %vould 
disperse of themselves, and leave their adveisaiies a victory, so much 
the more complete and secuie, as it would be gained without the 
appearance of foice, and without bloodshed Peihaps too, when it 
became necessary to make the concluding step, and offei barefaced 
violence to their sovei eign, then sciuples and apprehensions, though 
not sufficient to overcome their resolutions, were able to retard the 
execution of them ^ 

Sn J acob Astley, whom the king had appointed major-general of 
his intended army, told him, that he could not give him assurance but 
he might be taken out of his bed, if the rebels should make a busk 
attempt to that purpose All the king’s attendants were full of well- 
giounded apprehensions Some of the lords having desiicd that a 
message might be sent to the parliament, with overtures to a tieaty, 
Charles, who well knew that an accommodation, in his piescnt condi- 
tion, meant nothing but a total submission, hastily bioke up the 
council, lest this pioposal should be further insisted on But next day, 
the earl of Southampton, whom no one could suspect of base or timid 
sentiments, having offered the same advice in council, it was hearkened 
to with more coolness and deliberation He urged, that though such 
a step would probably increase the insolence of the paihament, this 
was so fai from being an objection, that such dispositions must neces- 
sarily turn to the advantage of the royal cause That if they refused 
to tieat, which was more probable, the very sound of peace was so 
popular, that nothing could more disgust the nation than such haughty 
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seventy That if they admitted of a ticaty, their pioposals, con- 
sideiing then piesent situation, vould be so exorbitant, as to open the 
€>es of their most partial adheicnts, and turn the gencial fa\oiii to 
the king’s pai ty And that, at woist, time might be gamed by this 
expedient, and a delay of the imminent danger with which the king 
was at present tin eaten ed ^ 

Charles, on assembling the council, had declared against all 
advances towaids an accommodation , and had said, that, having now 
nothing left him but his honour, this last possession he was resolved 
steadily to preserve, and lalher to perish than yield any farther to the 
pretensions of his enemies ^ But, by the unanimous desire of the 
counsellors, he was pi evaded on to embiace Southampton’s advice 
That nobleman, theiefoie, with Sir John Colepeper and Sir William 
Uvedale, was dispatched to London, with offeis of a treat} ® The 
manner in which they weie leceived ga\e little hopes of success 
Southampton was not allow ed by the peers to take his seat , but was 
ordered to delivei his message to the usher, and immediately to depart 
the city The Commons showed little bcttei disposition tow^aids 
Colepeper and Uvedale^ Both houses replied, that they could admit 
of no tieaty with the king, till he took down his standard, and recalled 
his proclamations, in which the pailiament supposed themselves to be 
declared tiaitors The king, by a second message, denied any such 
intention against the two houses, but offeied to recall these proclama- 
tions, provided the parliament agieed to recall theirs, 11;, which his 
adherents weie declared tiaitois They desired him, in return, to 
dismiss his forces, to reside with his parliament, and to give up delin- 
quents to their justice, that is, abandon himself and his friends to the 
mercy of his enemies ° Both parties flatteied themselves, that, by 
these messages and replies, thev had gained the ends which they pro- 
posed® The king belie\ed that the people were made sufficiently 
sensible of the parliament’s insolence and axeision to peace. The 
parliament intended, by this vigour in their resolutions, to support the 
vigom of their military operations 

The courage of the pailiament w^as increased, besides their great 
supeiioiity of force, by two recent events, which had happened in 
their favour Goring was governor of Portsmouth, the best fortified 
town m the kingdom, and, by its situation, of gieat impoitance This 
man seemed to have rcndeied himself an implacable enemy to the 
king, by betraying, probably magnifying, the secret cabals of the 
axmy , and the parliament thought that his fidelity to them might, on 
that account, be entirely depended on But the same levity of mind 
stiU attended him, and the same disiegard to engagements and pro- 
fessions He took underhand his measuies with the court, and 
declared against the parliament But, though he had been sufficiently 
supplied with money, and long before knew his danger, so small was 
his foresight, that he had left the place entirely destitute of provisions, 
and m a few days, he was obliged to surrender to the pailiamentary 
forces ^ 

^ Clarendon, vol m p 7 ® Ideni, ibid 
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The Marquis of Heitford was a nobleman of the greatest quality 
and character in th^ kingdom, and, equally with the king, descended, 
by a female, from Henry VIL During the leign of James, he had 
attempted, without havmg obtained the consent* of that monarch, to 
marry Arabella Stuart, a lady nearly related to the crown , and, upon 
discovery of his intentions, had been obliged, for some time, to fly the 
kingdom Ever after, he was looked on with an evil eye at couit, 
from which, in a gieat measure, he withdrew , and living m an inde- 
pendent manner, he addicted himself entirely to literary occupations 
and amusements In pioportion as the king declined in popularity, 
Hertford's character flounshed with the people , and when this parlia- 
ment assembled, no nobleman possessed more general favour and 
authority By his sagacity, he soon perceived, that the commons, not 
content with correcting die abuses of government, were carried, by 
the natural current of power and popularity, into the opposite extreme, 
and were committing violations, no less dangerous than the former, 
upon the English constitution Immediately he devoted himself to 
the support of the king’s falling authority, and was prevailed with to 
be governor to the young prince, and reside at couit, to which, in the 
eyes of all men, he gave, by his presence, a new lustie and authority 
So high was his character for mildness and humanity, that he still 
preserved, by means of these popular virtues, the public favour 5 and 
every one was sensible of the true motive of his change Notwith- 
standing 1 ms habits of ease and study, he now exerted himself in 
raising an army for the king, and being named geneial of the western 
counties, where his interest chiefly lay, he began to assemble foi ces m 
Somersetshne. By the assistance of Loid Se>moui, Lord Paulet, 
John Digby, son of the Eail of Bristol, Sir Fiancis Hawley, and 
others, he had drawn together some appearance of an army , when 
the parliament, apprehensive of the danger, sent the Earl of Bedford 
with a considerable force against him On his approach, Hertfoid 
was obliged to retire into Sherborne castle , and, finding that place 
untenable, he himself passed over into Wales, leaving Sir Ralph 
Hopton, Sir John Berkeley, Digby, and other officers, with their 
horse, consisting of about 120, to march into Coinwall, m hopes of 
finding that county better prepared for their reception ^ 

All the dispersed bodies of the parliamentary aimy weie now 
ordeied to march to Northampton , and the Eail of Essex, who had 
joined them, found the whole amount to 15,000 men ^ The king, though 
his camp had been gradually reinfoiced fiom all quarteis, was sensible 
that he had no army which could cope with so foimidable a force, and 
he thought it prudent, by slow marches, to retiie to Derby, thence to 
Shiewsbury, in order to countenance the levies which his friends were 
making m those paits At Wellington, a day’s maich from Shrews- 
bury, he made a rendezvous of all his forces, and caused his military 
orders to be read at the head of every legiment That he might bind 
himself by reciprocal ties, he solemnly made the following declaration 
before his whole army — 

‘ I do promise, in the presence of Almighty God, and as I hope for 
his blessing and protection, that I will, to the utmost of my power, 
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^ defend and maintain the true reformed protestant religion, established 
*• in the Church of England, and, by the grace of God, in the same 
‘ will live and die. 

‘ I desire that the laws may ever be the measure of my government, 
and that the liberty and property of the subject may be pieserved by 
‘them with the same care as my own just rights And if it please 
‘ God, by his blessing on this army, raised for my necessary defence, to 
‘ preserve me from the present rebellion, I do solemnly and faithfully 
‘ promise, in the sight of God, to maintain the just privileges and free- 
* dom of parliament, and to govern to the utmost of my power, by the 
‘known statutes and customs of the kingdom, and paiticularly to 
‘ observe inviolably the laws to which I have given my consent this 
‘ parliament. Meanwhile, if this emergence and the great necessity 
‘ to which I am driven beget any violation of law, I hope it shall be 
‘ imputed by God and man to the authors of this war, not to me, who 
‘ have so earnestly laboured to pieserve the peace of the kingdom 
‘ When I willingly fail in these particulars, I shall expect no aid or 
‘ relief from man, nor any protection from above But in this lesolu- 
‘ tion I hope for the cheeiful assistance of all good men, and am confi- 
‘ dent of the blessing of heaven ' ^ 

Though the concurrence of the church undoubtedly increased the 
king’s adherents, it may safely be affirmed that the high monarchical 
doctrines so much inculcated by the cleigy, had never done him any 
real service The bulk of that generous tram of ntibility 2 nd gentry 
who now attended the king in his disti esses, breathed the spirit of 
liberty as well as of loyalty , and in the hopes alone of his submitting 
to a legal and limited government, were they willing, in his defence, 
to sacrifice their lives and fortunes 
While the king’s army lay at Shrewsbury, and he was employing 
himself in collecting money, which he received, though in no great 
quantities, by voluntaiy contributions, and by the plate of the univer- 
sities which was sent him, the news ainved of an action, the first 
which had happened in these wais, and where he was successful 
On the appearance of commotions m England, the princes Rupert 
and Maurice, sons of the unfortunate Palatine, had offered their seivice 
to the king, and the former at that time commanded a body of horse, 
which had been sent to Worcester, in order to watch the motions of 
Essex, who was marching towards that city No sooner had the 
prince ariived than he saw some cavalry of the enemy approaching 
the gates Without delay he briskly attacked them as they were 
defiling from a lane, and forming themselves Colonel Sandys, who 
led them, and who fought with valour, being mortally wounded fell 
from his horse The whole party was routed, and w^as pursued above 
a mile The prince hearing of Essex’s approach returned to the main 
body 2 This rencounter, though m itself of small importance, mightily 
raised the reputation of the royalists, and acquired to Prince Rupert 
the character of promptitude and couiage — qualities which he emi- 
nently displayed during the whole course of the war 
The king, on mustering his army, found it amount to 10,000 men. 

1 Clarendon, voL m pp 17 , Dugdale, p 104 
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izS6 TJie battle of Edgehill, and its mcidents. 

The Earl of Lindesay, who in his youth had sought expeiieuce of 
military service m the Low Countiies,^ was general , Prince Rupeit 
commanded the horse, Sir Jacob Astley the foot, Sir Arthur Aston the 
dragoons, Sir John Heydon the artillery. Lord Bernard Stuart was 
at the head of a troop of guards The estates and revenue of this 
single troop, accoidmg to Lord Clarendon's computation, weie at least 
equal to those of all the members, who, at the commencement of the 
war, voted in both houses Their servants, under the command of Sir 
William Killigrew, made another troop, and always marched with 
their masters - 

’ With this army the king (October 12) left Shrewsbury, resolving 
to give battle as soon as possible to the army of the parliament, which, 
he heard, was continually augmenting by supplies from London In 
order to bring on an action, he directed his march towards the capital, 
which he knew the enemy would not abandon to him Essex had 
now received his instructions The import of them was, to present a 
most humble petition to the king, and to rescue him and the royal 
family from those despeiate malignants who had seized their persons * 
Two days after the departure of the royalists fiom Shrewsbury he left 
Worcester Though it be commonly easy m civil wars to get intelli- 
gence, the armies were within six miles of each other eie either of the 
generals was acquainted with the approach of his enemy Shiewsbuiy 
and Worcester, the places fiom which they set out, aie not above 
twenty mucs distant, yet had the two aimies marched ten days m this 
mutual Ignorance So much had mihtaiy skill duimg a long peace 
decayed m England ^ 

The royal aimy lay neai Banbury ; that of the paihament at 
Keinton, in the county of Waiwick Prince Rupeit sent intelligence 
of the enemy's approach Though the day (October 23) was fai 
advanced, the king lesolved upon the attack Essex drew up his men 
to receive him Sir Faithful Foitescuc, who had levied a tioop for 
the Irish wais, had been obliged to serve m the parhamentaiy aimy, 
and was now posted on the left wing, commanded by Ramsay, a 
Scotchman 3 Slo sooner did the king’s army approach than Foitescuc, 
ordering his troop to discharge their pistols in the ground, put himself 
under the command of Piince Rupert Partly from this incident, 
partly from the fuiious shock qaade upon them by the prince, that 
whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and weie puisucd foi two 
miles The light wing of the parliament's army had no better success* 
Chased fiom their giound by Wilmot and Sii Aithm Aston, they 
also too^" to flight The king's body of reserve, commanded by bu John 
Biron, judging, like law soldiers, that all was over, and impatient to 
have some share in the action, heedlessly followed the chase, winch 
their left wing had precipitately led them Sir William Balfoui, wlio 
commanded Essex’s reserve, peiceived the advantage He wheeled 
about upon the king’s infantry, now quite unfurnished of horse, and he 
made great havoc among them Lindesay, the general, was mortally 
wounded and taken piisoner His son endeavouring his lescue fell 
likewise into the enemy’s hands Sir Edmund Verney, v/ho earned 

1 Then Lord Willoughby 2 Clarendon, vol m p 43: , Warwick, p 331 
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the king s standard, was killed and the standard taken , but it was 
aftenvards ieco\eied In this situation Piince Efiipeit, on his leturn, 
found atfaiis Eveiythmg boie the appeal ance of a defeat instead of 
a victoiy, i^ith which he had hastily flatteied himself Some advised 
the king to leave the field, but that prince rejected such pusillanimous 
counsel The two armies faced each other for some time, and neither 
of them retained couiage sufficient for a new attack All night they 
lay under arms, and next moinmg found themselves m sight of each 
other General as well as soldier on both sides seemed averse to 
renew the battle Essex first drew off, and retired to Warwick The 
king returned to his former quaiteis Five thousand men are said to 
have been found dead on the field of battle, and the loss of the two 
annies, as far as we can judge by the opposite accounts, was nearly 
equal Such was the event of this fiist battle, fought at Keinton, or 
Edge Hill 1 

Some of Essex’s horse, 'v\ho had been driven off the field in the 
beginning of the action, flying to agicat distance, earned news of a 
total defeat, and stiuck a mightv tenor into the city and pailiament. 
Aftei a few days a moie just account ai lived, and then the pailiament 
pietended to a complete \ictoiy - The king, also, on his pait was not 
wanting to display his adi antages, though, except the taking of Ban- 
bury a few days after, he had few marks of victoiy to boast of He 
continued his march and took possession of Oxford, the ojjly town in 
his dominions which was altogether at his devotion 

After the royal army was reciuited and refreshed, as the weather 
still continued favourable, it was again put in motion A paity of 
horse approached to Reading, of which Martin was appointed governor 
by the parliament Both governor and ganison were seized with a 
panic, and fled with precipitation to London The king, hoping that 
everything would yield before him, advanced with his whole army to 
Reading The pailiament, who, instead of their fond expectations 
that Charles would never be able to collect an aimy, had now the 
prospect of a civil war, bloody and of uncertain event— weie fuither 
alarmed at the neai appioach of the io>al army, while their own forces 
lay at a distance They voted an add i ess for a treaty The king’s 
nearer approach to Colcbioke quickened their advances for peace, 
Noithumberland and Pembioke, with tliiee commoneis, picsented the 
address of both houses, in which they besought his Majesty to appoint 
some convenient place wheie he might leside till committees could 
attend him with pioposals The king named Windsor, and desired 
that their gairison might be lemoved, and his own troops admitted 
into that castle ® 

Meanwhile Essex, advancing by hasty marches, had arrived at 
London , but neither the presence of his army, nor the precarious 
hopes of a treaty, retarded the king’s approaches Charles attacked 
(November 30, 1642) at Brentford two regiments quartered there, and 
after a sharp action beat them from that village, and took about 500 
pnsoners. The parliament had sent orders to forbear all hostilities 
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and had expected the same from the king, though no stipulations to 
that purpose had been mentioned by their commissioners Loud 
complaints were raised against this attack, as if it had been the most 
apparent perfidy and breach of treaty ^ Inflamed with resentment, as 
well as anxious for its own safety, the city maiched its trained bands 
m excellent order, and joined the army under Essex The parlia- 
mentary army now amounted to above 24,000 men, and was much 
superior to that of the king ® After bott^ armies had faced each other 
for some time, Charles drew oif and retired to Reading, thence to 
Oxford 

While the principal armies on both sides were kept m inaction by 
the winter season, the king and parliament were employed in real pre- 
parations for war, and in seeming advances towaids peace By means 
of contributions or assessments levied by the horse Charles maintained 
his cavalry , by loans and voluntary presents sent him from all parts 
of the kingdom he supported his mfantiy , but the supplies were still 
very unequal to the necessities under which he laboured,® The parlia- 
ment had much greater resources for money, and had, by consequence, 
every nulitary preparation in much gieatei older and abundance. 
Besides an imposition levied m London, amounting to the five-and- 
twentieth part of every one’s substance, they established on that city 
a weekly assessment of 10,000/, and another of 23,518/ on the rest 
of the kingdom ^ And as their authority was at present established in 
most counties, they levied these taxes with regularity, though they 
amounted to sums much greater than the nation had formerly paid to 
the public 

The king and parliament sent reciprocally their demands, and a 
treaty commenced, but without any cessation of hostilities as had at 
first been proposed The Eail of Northumberland and four membeis 
of the lower house came to Oxfoid as commissioners * In this treaty 
the king perpetually insisted on the re-establishment of the crown in 
Its legal powers, and on the restoration of his constitutional preroga- 
tive® The parliament still required new concessions, and a further 
abridgment of regal authonty as a more effectual remedy to their fears 
and jealousies Finding the king supported by more forces and a 
greater party than they had ever looked for, they seemingly abated 
somewhat of those extiavagant conditions which they had formcily 
claimed , but then demands were still too high for an equal treaty 
Besides other articles to which a complete victory alone could entitle 
them, they required the king in express terms utterly to abolish episco- 
pacy, a demand which before they had only insinuated And they 
required that all other ecclesiastical contrcveisies should be deter- 
mined by HJmr^ assembly of divines, that is, in the manner the most 
repugnant to the inclinations of the king and all his partizans They 
insisted that he should submit to the punishment of his most faithful 
adherents , and they desired him to acquiesce in their settlement of the 
mihtia, and to confer on their adherents the entire power of the sword. 
In answer to the king’s proposal, that his magazines, towns, forts and 
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• ships, should be lestored to him, the parliament required that they 
should be put into such hands as they could conficle in ^ The nineteen 
piopositions which they formerly sent to the king, showed their i7icli- 
naU 07 i to abolish monarchy They only asked at present the iiower of 
doing It And having now in the eye of the law been guilty of treason 
by levying war against their soveieign, it is evident that their fears 
and jealousies must, on that account, have multiplied extremel}, and 
have rendered their persontkj safety, which they interwove with the 
safety of the nation, still mofre incompatible with the authority of the 
monarch Though the gentleness and lenity of the king^s temper 
might have ensiued them against schemes of futuie vengeance, they 
preferred, as is no doubt natuial, an independent secuiity, accom- 
panied, too, with sovei eign power to the station of subjects, and that 
not entiiely guaided fiom all apprehensions of dangei - 

The confeienres went no farthei than the fiist demand on each side 
The parliament, finding that theie was no likelihood of coming to any 
agi cement, suddenly lecalled their commissioners 

A military enteipusc, which they had conceited early in the spring, 
was immediately undertaken Reading, the garrison of the king's, 
which lay neaicst to London, was esteemed a place of considerable 
strength, in that age, when the ait of attacking towns was not well 
undei stood in Euiope, and was totally unknown in England The 
earl of Essex (April 15th, A D 1643), sat down before this plg^e with an 
army of 1 8,00c men , and cairied on the siege by regular approaches. 
Sir Arthur Aston, the governor, being wounded, colonel Fielding suc- 
ceeded to the command In a little time the town was found to be no 
longer in a condition of defence , and though the king approached, 
with an intention of obliging Essex to raise the siege, the disposition 
of the pailiamentaiy army was so strong, as rendered the design im- 
practicable F lelding, therefore, was contented (April 27) to yield the 
town, on condition that he should bung off all the garrison with the 
honours of war, and delivei up deserters This last article was thought 
$0 Ignominious and so prejudicial to the king's interests, that the 
governor was tiied by a council of war, and condemned to lose his 


1 Rushworth, vol vi p i66 Clarendon, vol lu p 119 
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290 The fire of discord wets spread into every quarter. 

Ixfe, for consenting to it His sentence was afterwards remitted by 
the king.^ 

Essex^s army had been fully supplied with all necessaries from 
London even many supeifluities and luxuiies were sent them by the 
* care of the zealous citizens > et the hardships, which they suffered 
from the siege, during so early a season, had weakened them to such 
a degree, that they %veie no longer fit for any new enterpiise. And the 
two armies, for some time, encamped in the neighbourhood of e^ch 
other, V ithout attempting, on either side, any action of moment 

Besides the militar)’- opeiations between the principal armies, which 
lay in the centre of England , each county, each town, each family 
almost, was di\ ided within itself, and the most violent convulsions 
shook the whole kingdom Thioughout the winter, continual efforts 
had everywhere been made by each paity to surmount its antagonist ; 
and the English, roused fiom the lethaigy of peace, with eagei, though 
unskilful hands, employed against their fellow- citizens their long- 
neglected weapons. The fuiious zeal for libcity and presbyterian 
discipline, which had hithcito run uncontrolled throughout the nation, 
now at last excited an equal arcloui foi monaichy and episcopacy , 
when the intention of abolishing these ancient modes of government 
was openly avowed by the pailiament. Conventions foi neutrality, 
though, in scvcial counties, they had been enteied into, and confiimed 
by the njpst solemn oaths, yet being voted illegal by the two houses, 
were immediately broken and the fiie of discord w^as spicad into 
cveiy quartei The altei cation of discouisc, the contioveisies of the 
pen, but, above all, the declamations of the pulpit, indisposed the 
minds of men towaids each othei, and piopagated the blind 1 age of 
party® Fieice, howevei, and inflamed as were the dispositions of the 
English, by a war both civil and religious, that gicat dcstroyci of 
humanity, all the events of this penod aie less distinguished by atro- 
cious deeds cither of treachery 01 ciuclty, than wcic evei any intestine 
discords, which had so long a continuance A circumstance which 
Will be found to reflect gieat praise on the national chaiactcr of that 
people, now so unhappily roused to aims 
In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the paihament, the call 
of Newcastle for the king The lattci nobleman began those associa- 
tions, which weie aftei wards so much piactised in othci paits of the 
kingdom He united m a league foi the king the counties of Noith- 
umberland, Cumbeiland, Westmoicland, and the Bishopnc, and en- 
gaged, some time after, other counties m the same association Finding 
that Fail fax, assisted by Hotham and the gairison of Hull, was making 
pi ogress m the southern parts of Yoikshue, he advanced with a body 
of 4,000 men, and took possession of York, At Tadcaster, he attacked 
the foices of the parliament, and dislodged them but his victory was 
not decisive. In other rencounters he obtained some inconsiderable 
advantages But the chief benefit, which resulted from his enterprises, 
was the establishing of the king’s authority m all the noithein pro*- 
vinces of England 

In another part of the kingdom, Loid Broke was killed by a shot 
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'while he was taking possession of Litclifield foi th^ pailiament ^ After 
a short combat, near Staffoid, between the Earl of Noithampton and 
Sir John Gcll, the former, who commanded the king’s forces, was killed 
while he fouglit with gieat valoui , and his foices, discouraged by his 
death though they had obtained the advantage m the action, retreated 
into the town of Stafford - 

Sir William Waller began to distinguish himself among the generals 
of the parliament Active and indefatigable in his operations, rapid 
and enterprising , he was fitted by his genius to the nature of the war 
which, being managed by raw troops, conducted by unexperienced 
commanders, afforded success to e\ ery bold and sudden undertaking 
After taking Wmchestei and Chichester, he advanced towards Glou- 
cester, which was in a manner blockaded by Lord Herbert, who had 
levied considciable forces in Wales for the royal party ^ W’hile he 
attacked the Welsh on one side, a sally from Gloucester made impres- 
sion on the othei Heibeitwas defeated, 500 of his men killed on 
the spot, 1,000 taken piisoneis, and he himself escaped with some 
difficult} to 0 \ford Herefoid, esteemed a stiong town, defended by 
a considerable gairison, was suriendeied to Waller, fiom the cowardice 
of Colonel Puce, the governor Te»vkebbuiy underwent the same fate 
Worcestci lefused him admittance , and Waller, without placing any 
ganisons in his new conquests, letired to Gloucester, and he thence 
joined the army under the Earl of Essex ^ 

But the most memorable actions of valour, during this winter-season, 
were pei formed tn the west When Sir Ralph Hopton, with his small 
troop, retired into Cornwall befoie the Earl of Bedford, that nobleman, 
despising so inconsiderable a foice, abandoned the pursuit, and com- 
mitted the caie of siippiessing the ro}al party to the sheriffs of the 
county But the affections of Cornwall were much inclined to the 
king’s service While Sii Richard BuUcr and Sir Alexander Carew lay 
at Launceston, and employed themselves in executing the parliament’s 
ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the county was assembled at 
Truro , and after Hopton produced his commission from the Earl of 
Hertford, the king’s general, it was agieed to execute laws, and to 
expel these invadeis of the county The train-bands were accordingly 
levied, Launceston taken, and all Cornwall reduced to peace and to 
obedience under the king 

It had been usual foi the ro>al party, on the commencement of these 
disorders, to claim, on all occasions, the strict execution of the laws, 
which, they knew, weie favouiable to them, and the parliament, rather 
than have recouise to the plea of necessity, and vow the transgression 
of any statute, had also been accustomed to waip the laws, and, by 


1 He had taken possession of Litchfield, and was viewing from a window St. Chad’s 
cathedral, in which a party of the royalists had fortified themselves He was cased in com- 
plete armour, but was shot through the eye by a random ball Lord Broke was a zealous 
puntan and had formeily said, that he hoped to see with his eyes the ruin of all the cathe- 
Aral's of England It was a superstitious remark of the royalists, that he was lolled on St 
Chad’s day by i shot from St Chad’s cathedral, whicn. pierced that very eye by which he 
hoped to see the rum of all cathedrals Dugdale, p ii8 , Clarendon, &c. 
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forced constructions, to mteipret them in their own favour^ But 
though the king was naturally the gainer by such a method of con- 
ducting war, and it was by favour of law that the tram-bands were 
raised in Cornwall , it appeared that those maxims were now prejudi- 
cial to the royal paity These tioops could not legally, without their 
own consent, be earned out of the county, and consequently, it was- 
impossible to push into Devonshire the advantage which they had 
obtained The Cornish loyalists, therefore, bethought themselves of 
levying a foice, which might be moie seiviceable Sir Bevil Granville, 
the most beloved man of that country, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas 
Slannmg, Arundel, and Tievanmon, undertook, at their own chaiges, 
to raise an aimy for the king , and their great interest m Cornwall 
soon enabled them to effect their purpose The parliament, alarmed 
at this appearance of the royalists, gave a commission to Ruthven, a 
Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, to march with all the forces of 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, and make an entire conquest of Corn- 
w^all The Earl of Stamford followed him, at some distance, with a 
considerable supply Ruthven, having entered Cornwall by bridges 
thrown over the Tamar, hastened to an action, lest Stamford should 
join him, and obtain the honour of that victoiy, which he looked for 
with assurance The loyalists, in like manner, were impatient to bring 
the affaii to a decision, befoie Ruthven's aimy should leceive so con- 
siderableoa reinfoi cement The battle was fought on Biadock down, 
and the king’s forces, though mferioi in number, gave a total defeat to 
their enemies Ruthven, with a few broken troops, fled to Saltash ; 
and when that town was taken, he escaped, with some difficulty, and 
almost alone, into Plymouth Stamford letiied, and distributed his. 
foices into Plymouth and Exetei 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the extreme want both of money 
and ammunition, under which the Cornish royalists laboured, obliged 
them to enter into a convention of neutrality with the pailiamentary 
party m Devonshire , and this neutrality held all the winter-season. 
In the spring, it was broken by the authority of the two houses , and 
war recommenced with great appearance of disadvantage to the king’s 
party Stamfoid, having assembled a strong body of near 7,000 men, 
well supplied with money, provisions, and ammunition, advanced upon 
the royalists, who were not half his number, and weie oppiessed by 
every kind of necessity Despair, joined to the natural gallantry of 
these troops, commanded by the piime gentiy of the county, made 
them resolve, by one vigorous effort, to oveicome all these advantages* 
Stamfoid being encamped on the top of a high hill near Stiatton, they 
(May 16), attacked him in foui divisions, at five in the morning, having 
lam all night under arms One division was commancled by Loid 
Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another by Sir Beville Granville and 
Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slannmg and Tievanmon, a fourth by 
Basset and Godolphm In this manner the action began ; the kmg’a 
forces pressing with vigour those four ways up the hill, and their 
enemies obstinately defending themselves The fight continued with 
doubtful success, till word was brought to the chief officers of the 
Cornishs that their ammunition was spent to less than four barrels oi 
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powder. This defect, which they concealed from the soldiers, they 
resolved to supply by their valour. They agreed ^o advance without 
hnng till they should reach the top of the hill, and could be on equal 
ground with the enemy. The courage of the officers was so well 
seconded by the soldiers, that the royalists began on all sides to gam 
ground Major-General Chidley, who commanded the parliamentary 
army (for Stamford kept at a distance) failed not m his duty , and 
when he saw his men recoil, he himself advanced with a good stand of 
pikes, and, piercing into the thickest of the enemy, was at last over- 
powered by numbers, and taken pnsoner His aimy, upon this disaster, 
gave ground apace, insomuch that the four pai ties of the royalists, 
growing nearer and nearer as they ascended, at length met together 
upon the plain at the top , where they embraced with great joy, and 
signalised their victory with loud shouts and mutual congratulations ^ 
After this success, the attention both of king and parliament was 
turned towards the west, as to a very important scene of action The 
king sent thither the Marquis of Hertford and Pimce Maurice with a 
reinforcement of cavalry , who, having joined the Coinish army, soon 
over-ian the county of Devon , and advancing into that of Someiset, 
began to reduce it to obedience On the other hand, the parliament, 
having supplied Sir William Waller, in whom they much trusted, with 
a complete army, dispatched him westwards, in order to check the 
progress of the royalists After some skirmishes, the two armies met 
Ouly S) at Lansdown, near Bath, and fought a pitched battle, with 
great loss on both sides, but without any decisive event “ The gallant 
Granville was there killed , and Hopton, by the blowing up of some 
powder, was dangerously hurt The royalists next attempted to march 
eastwards, and to join their forces to the king's at Oxford But Waller 
hung on their rear, and infested their march till they reached the 
Devizes Reinforced by additional troops, which flocked to him from 
all quarters , he so much surpassed the royalists in number, that they 
durst no longer continue their march, or expose themselves to the 
hazard of an action It was resolved, that Hertford and Prince Mau- 
rice should proceed with the cavalry; and, having procured a rein- 
forcement from the king, should hasten back to the relief of their 
friends Waller was so confident of taking this body of infantry now 
abandoned by the horse, that he wrote to the parliament, that their 
work was done, and that, by the next post, he would inform them of 
!the number and quality of the ‘‘prisoners But the king, even before 
Hertford's arrival, hearing of the great difficulties to which his western 
army was reduced, had piepared a considerable body of cavalry, which 
he immediately dispatched to their succour under the command of 
Lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on Roundway-down, about two miles 
from the Devizes , and (July 13) advancing with his cavalry to fight 
Wilmot, and prevent his conjunction with the Cornish infantry, was 
received with equal valour by the royalists After a sharp action he 
was totally routed, and, flying with a few horse, escaped to Bristol. 
Wilmot, seizing the enemy's cannon, and having joined his fnends, 
whom he came to relieve, attacked Waller's infantry with redoubled 

1 Rush, vol in. pp 267, 273 , Clarendon, vol lu pp 269, 279. 
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courage, drove them off the field, and routed and dispersed the whole 
army ^ c 

This important victory, following so quick after many other suc- 
cesses, struck gieat dismay into the paihamcnt, and gave an alaim to 
then principal aimy commanded b} Essev Waller e\claimed loudly 
against that general, for allow mg Wilmot to pass him, and proceed 
without any interruption to the succour of the disticsscd infantry at 
the Devizes But Essex, finding that his aimy fell continually to decay 
after the siege of Reading, w^as resoK ed to remain upon the defensive , 
and the weakness of the king, and his want of all mihtaiy stoies, had 
also restrained the activity of the i O} al ai my N o action had happened 
in that part of England, except one skirmish, which, of itself, was of 
no great consequence, and was rendeied memoiable by the death alone 
of the famous Hambden 

Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who served in the pailiamentary army, 
having received some disgust, came to Oxfoid, and offeicd his services 
to the king In older to piove the smceiily of his conversion, he 
informed Piince Rupert of the loose disposition of the enemy^s 
quarteis, and exhoitcd him to foim some attempt upon them. The 
prince, who was entiiely fitted for that kind of scivice, falling suddenly 
upon the dispersed bodies of Essex’s arm},iouted two icgiments of 
cavali> and one of infantiy, and earned his lavages within two miles 
of the general’s quarteis The alaim being given, e\ei> one mounted 
on horsel:Jack, m older to puisue the piincc, to lecovci the pusoneis, 
and to lepaii the disgi ace winch the aimy had sustained Among 
the rest, Hambden, who had a legiment of mfanti> that lay at a 
distance, joined the hoise as a voluntcci , and ovcitakmg the loyalists 
on Chalgrave field, enteied into the thickest of the battle By the 
biaveiy and activity of Rupeit, the king’s tioops vveic bi ought off, and 
a great booty, togetliei with 200 piisoneis, was comxyed to Oxford* 
But what most pleased the loyalists, was the expectation that some 
disaster had happened to Hambden, their capital and much dieadcd 
enemy One of the pnsoneis taken in the action said, that he was 
confident Mr Hambden was huit foi he saw him, contraiy to his 
usual custom, ride off the field, befoie the action was finished his 
head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his hoise’s neck 
Next day, the news arrived that he was shot m the shouldei with a 
brace of bullets, and the bone bioken Some days after, he died, m 
exquisite pam, of his w^ound , noi could his whole paity, had their 
army met with a total overthiow^, have been tin own into gi cater 
consternation. The king himself so highly valued him, that, either 
fiom generosity or policy, he intended to have sent him Ins own 
suigeon to assist his cure-* 

Many were the virtues and talents of this eminent peisonage , and 
Ins valour, duiing the war, had shone out with a lustre equal to that of 
the other accomplishments by which he had ever been distinguished 
Affability m conversation^ , temper, art, and eloquence m debate , 
penetration and discernment m counsel , industry, vigilance, and 
enterprise in action , all these praises are unanimously ascribed to 

1 Rush vol VI p 285 , Clarendon, vol in p 291 
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him by histoiians of the most opposite paities His virtue too and 
integrity, in all the duties of pru ate life, are allowed to ha\ e been 
be}ond exception we must only be cautious, notwithstanding his 
generous zeal for liberty, not hastily to asciibe to him the praises of a 
good citizen Thiough all the honors of civil \\ar, he fought for the 
abolition of monai chy, and subversion of the constitution , an end, 
vhich, had it been attainable by peaceful mcasuies, ought carefully to 
have been avoided by every lovei of his countiy But whether, in the 
puisuit of this violent enterpiise, he was actuated by piivate ambition, 
01 by honest prejudices, derived fiom the foimer exoibitant powers of 
loyalty, it belongs not to an historian of this age, scarcely even to an 
intimate fiiend, positively to deteimine ^ 

Essex, discouraged by this event, dismayed by the total rout of 
Waller, was farthei mfoimed, that the queen, who landed in Bur- 
lington Bay, had aiii\ed at Oxfoid, and had bi ought from the noith a 
reinfoi cement of 3000 foot and 1500 hoise Dislodging fiom Thame 
and A>lesbuiy, whcie he had hitheito lam, he thought proper to 
letieat neaier to London, and he showed to his fi lends his broken and 
disheartened foi CCS, which a few^ months befoie he had led into the 
field in so fiouushing a condition The king, fieed fiom this enemy, 
sent his aimy westwaid under Pi nice Rupeit , and, by then con- 
junction with the Coinish tioops, a foimidable force, for numbers as 
well as reputation and \alour, was composed That an enteiprise^ 
correspondent to men^s expectations, might be undertaken, the prince 
resolved to lay siege to Biistol, the second towm for riches and great- 
ness m the kingdom Nathaniel Fiennes, son of Lord Saye, he 
himself, as well as his faUier, a gieat parliamentary leader, was 
governor, and commanded a gariison of 2500 foot, and two regiments, 

1 The author is sensible that some blame may be throun upon him, on account of this last 
clause in Mr Harabden’s character , a* it he were willing to entertain a suspicion of bad inten- 
tions, where the actions w ere praisewoi thy But the author’s meaning is directly contrary 
He esteems the last actions of Mr Hambden’s life to haie been very blameable , though, as 
they were derived from good motives onl\ pushed to an extreme, there is room left to believe, 
that the intentions of that patriot, as well as many of his party, were laudable Had the pre- 
ceding administration of the king, whi> h ^ve are apt to call arbitrary proceeded from am- 
bition, and an unjust desire of encroaching on the ancient liberties of the people, there would 
have been le'.s leason for giving him anv trust, oi lea\ing in his hands a considerable share of 
that power which ho had so much abused But if his conduct was derived in a great measure 
from necessity, and fiom a natural desire of defending that prerogative which was transmitted 
to him from his ancestors, and which his pailiaments were visibly encroaching on , there is no 
reason why he may not be esteemed a \ery virtuous prince, and entirely worthy of trust from 
his people The attempt, therefore, of totally annihilating monarchical power, was a very 
blameable extreme , especially as it was attended w ith the danger, to say the least, of a civil 
war, which, besides the numberless ills inseparable from it, exposed liberty to much greater 
penis than it could have incurred under the now hmued authority of the king But as these 
points could not be supposed so clear during the tune, as they are, or may be, at present 
there are great reasons of alleviation for men w'ho were heated by the controversy, or engaged 
in the action And it is remarkable, that even at present (such is the force of party prejudices) 
there are few people who have coolness enough to see these matters m a proper light, or are 
convinced that the parliament could prudently have stopped in their pretensions 1 hey 
plead the violations of liberty attempted by the king, after granting the petition of ngjit , 
without considering the extreme harsh treatment which he met with, after making that great 
concession, and the impossibility of supporting government by the revenue when settled on the 
crown 1 he worst of it is, that there was a great tang of enthusiasm in the conduct of th© 
parliamentary leaders, which, though it might render their conduct sincere, will not much en- 
hance their character wnth posterity And though Hambden was, perhaps, less mfeoted wnth 
this spint than many of his associates, he appears not to have been altogether free from it 
His intended migration to America, where he could only propose the advantage of enjoying 
puritanical prayers and sermons, will be allowed a proof of the prevalence of this spint m btm- 
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one of hor^e, another of dragoons The fortifications not being 
complete or regular^ it was resolved by Piince Rupert to stoim the 
city , and next morning, with little other provisions suitable to such 
a work, besides the courage of the tioops, the assault began. The 
Cornish, m three divisions, attacked the west side, ith a resolution 
which nothing could control but though the middle division had 
already mounted the wall, so great was the disadvantage of the ground, 
and so brave the defence of the garrison, that in the end the 
assailants were lepulsed with a considerable loss both of officers and 
soldiers On the prince’s side, the assault was conducted with equal 
couiage, and almost with equal loss, but with better success One 
party, led by Lord Grandison, was indeed beaten off, and the com- 
mander himself mortally wounded another, conducted by Colonel 
Bellasis, met with a like fate but Washington, with a less party, 
finding a place in the curtain weaker than the rest, broke m, and 
quickly made room for the horse to follow. By this irruption, how- 
ever, nothing but the suburbs was yet gained the entiance into the 
town was still more difficult and by the loss ali eady sustained, as 
well as by the prospect of faither danger, every one was extremely 
discouraged when, to the gieat joy of the aimy, the city (July 25) 
beat a parley The garnson was allow ed to march out with their arms 
and baggage, leaving their cannon, ammunition, and colours For 
this instance of cowardice, Fiennes was afterwaids tiied by court- 
martial, ari^i condemned to lose his head , but the sentence was re- 
mitted iDy the general ^ 

Great complaints were made of violences exercised on the garnson, 
contrary to the capitulation. An apology was made by the royalists, 
as if these were a retaliation for some violences committed on their 
friends at the suriender of Reading And under pietence of like 
retaliations, but really from the extieme animosity of the parties, were 
such irregulaiities continued during the whole course of the war.^ 

The loss sustained by the royalists, in the assault of Bristol, was 
considerable. ^ Five hundred excellent soldiers perished Among 
those of condition were Grandison, Slanmng, Trevanmon, and Moyle , 
Bellasis, Ashley, and Sir John Owen were wounded yet was the 
success, upon the whole, so considerable as mightily raised the 
courage of the one party, and depressed that of the other The king, 
to show that he was not intoxicated with good fortune, nor aspired to 
a total victory over the parliament, published a manifesto , in which 
he renewed the protestation, formerly taken, with great solemnity, at 
the head of his army, and expressed his firm intention of making peace 
upon the re-establishment of the constitution Having joined the 
camp at Bristol, and sent Prince Maurice with a detachment into 
Devonshire, he deliberated how to employ the remaining forces m an 
enterprise of moment Some proposed, and seemingly with reason, to 
march directly to London , where everything was in confusion, where 
the army of the parliament was baffled, weakened, and dismayed, and 
where, it was hoped, either by an insuirection of the citizens, by 
victory, or by treaty, a speedy end might be put to the civil disorders# 
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But this undertaking, by reason of the gieat number and force of the 
London militia, was thought by many to be attenc^ed with considerable 
difficulties Gloucester, lying within twenty miles, presented an easier, 
yet a very important conquest It \\a.s the only remaining garrison 
possessed by the parliament in those parts Could that dty be re- 
duced, the king held the whole course of the Severn under his 
command , the rich and malcontent counties of the west, having lost 
all protection from their friends, might be forced to pay high contri- 
butions, as an atonement for their disaffection ; an open commu- 
nication could be preserved between Wales and these new conquests ; 
and half of the kingdom, being entirely freed from the enemy, and 
thus united into one fiim body, might be employed in re-establishmg 
the king’s authority thioughout the lemainder These were the 
reasons for embiacmg that resolution ; fatal, as it was ever esteemed, 
to the royal party ^ 

The Governor of Gloucester was one Massey, a soldier of fortune, 
who, before he engaged with the parliament, had offered his service to 
the king , and as he was free from the fumes of enthusiasm, by which 
most of the officers on that side were intoxicated, he would lend an 
ear, it was presumed, to proposals foi accommodation. But Massey 
was resolute to preseiwe an entire fidelity to his masteis and though 
no enthusiast himself, he well knew how to employ to advantage that 
enthusiastic spirit so pievalent in his city and garrison The 
summons (Aug lo) to surrender allowed two hours for zji answer 
but before that time expired, theie appeared before the king two 
citizens, with lean, pale, sharp, and dismal visages faces, so strange 
and uncouth, according to Lord Clarendon ; figures, so habited and 
accoutred, as at once moved the most severe countenance to mirth, 
and the most cheeiful heart to sadness it seemed impossible that 
such messengers could bring less than a defiance The men, without 
any circumstance of duty or good manners, in a pert, shrill, undis- 
mayed accent, said, that they brought an answer from the godly city 
of Gloucester • and extremely ready were they, according to the 
historian, to give insolent and seditious replies to any question , as if 
their business were chiefly, by provoking the king, to make him 
violate his own safe-conduct The answer fiom the city was in these 
words. ‘We, the inhabitants, magistiates, officers, and soldiers, 
‘within the gariison of Gloucester, unto his majesty's gracious 
‘message, return this humble answer that we do keep this city, 
‘according to our oaths and allegiance, to and for the use of his 
‘majesty and of his royal posteiity and do accordingly conceive 
‘ourselves wholly bound to obey the commands of his majesty, signified 
‘ by both houses of parliament . and are resolved, by God’s help, to 
‘ keep this city accordingly ’ ® After these pieliminanes, the siege was 
resolutely undertaken by the army, and as resolutely sustained by the 
citizens and garrison. 

When intelligence of the siege of Gloucester arrived in London, the 
consternation among the inhabitants was as great as if the enemy 
were already at their gates. The rapid progress of the royalists 

1 Whitloclce, p 69 May, book m p 91 
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threatened the pailiament with immediate subjection * the factions 
and discontents, am^ng themselves, in the cit>, and throughout the 
neighbouring counties, prognosticated some dangcious division or in- 
surrection Those pailiamentaiy leadeis, it must be owned, who had 
introduced such might} inno\ ations into the English constitution, and 
who had piojccted so much greater, had not engaged in an enterprise 
which c\ceeded their courage and capacity Great vigour, horn the 
beginning, as well as wisdom, they had displayed m their counsels , 
and a fiiiious, headstrong body, broken loose from the restraint of 
law, had hitherto been retained in subjection undei their authority, 
and firmly united by zeal and passion, as by the most legal and 
established government A small committee, on whom the two houses 
devolved their power, had diiected all their military opei ations, and 
had preserved a secrecy in deliberation, and a promptitude m execu- 
tion, be} ond what the king, notwithstanding the advantages possessed 
by a single leadei, had ever been able to attain Sensible that no- 
jealousy was b> their paitizans entertained against them, they had on 
all occasions exerted an authority much more despotic than the 
royalists, even dm mg the piessmg exigencies of war, could with 
patience endure in then soveieign Whoevei mcuiied their dis- 
pleasure, or was exposed to then suspicions, w'as committed to prison, 
and piosecuted under the notion of delinquency after all the old jails 
were full, many new^ ones were elected, and even the ships were 
crowded wi<?h the loyalists both gentiy and cleigy, wdio languished 
below decks, and pciished in those" unhealthy confinements they im- 
posed taxes, the heaviest, and of the most unusual natiiie, by an 
ordinance of the two houses the> voted a commission foi seques- 
trations , and they seized, wheievei they had powei, the levenues of 
all the king’s paity ^ and knowing that themselves, and all their 
adheicnts, were, by lesisting the piince, exposed to the penalties of 
laws, the} resolved, by a seveie administration, to overcome these 
teirors, and to retain the people m obedience, by penalties of a more 
immediate execution In the beginning of this summer, a combi- 
nation, formed against them in London, had obliged them to exert the 
plenitude of their authority 

E(imond Waller, the fiist lefiner of English versification, was a 
member of the lower house , a man of consideiable fortune, and not 
more distinguished by his poetical genius than by his pailiamentaiy 
talents, and by the politeness and elegance of his manneis As full 
of keen satire and invective m his eloquence, as of tenderness and 
panegyric m his poetiy, he caught the attention of his heareis, and 
exerted the utmost boldness in blaming those violent counsels, by 
which the commons were governed Finding all opposition within 
doors to be fi unless, he endeavoured to form a paity without, which 
might oblige the parliament to accept of reasonable conditions, and 
restoie peace to the nation The chaims of his conversation, joined 
to his character of courage and integrity, had proem ed him the entire 
confidence of Northumberland, Conway, and every eminent person of 
either sex, who lesided in London Tlaey opened their breast to him 

afterwards copied from this exa.mple , but, as the far greater part of the nobility 
and ianaed gentry were his friends, he reaped much less profit from this measure. 
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without leseive, and expiesscd then disappiobation of the furious 
measures pui sued by the commons, and their wishes that some ex- 
pedient could be found for stopping so impetuous a caiecr Tomkins, 
Waliei^s biother-m-law, and Chalonei, the intimate fiiend of Tomkins, 
had entei tamed like sentiments and as the connexions of these two 
gentlemen lay chiefly in the city, the} informed Wallei, that the 
same abhoirence of war pi e\ ailed there, among all men of leason 
and moderation. Upon reflection it seemed not impracticable, that a 
combination might be foimed between the lords and citizens , and, by 
mutual concert, the illegal taxes be lefused, which the parliament 
without the royal assent, imposed on the people While this affair 
was in agitation, and lists weic making of such as they conceived to be 
well-affected to then design, a sen ant of Tomkins, wbo had over- 
heard their discourse, immediately cariicd intelligence to Pym. 
Waller, Tomkins, and Chalonei weie scizcd, and tiied by a couit- 
niaitial ^ They weie all tlnce condemned, and the two lattci executed 
on gibbets elected befoie then own doois A co\enant, as a test, 
w^as taken,” by the loids and commons, and imposed on their aimv, 
and on ail who lived w'lthm then quaitcis Besides icsolving to 
amend and lefoim then lues, the covenanteis theic vow% that they 
will nevei laydown then aims so long as the papists, now m open 
war against the pailiaraent, shall, by foice of arms, be protected fiom 
justice , they express their abhoricnce of the late conspiiacy , and 
they promise to assist to the utmost the forces raised by 2 ?oth houses, 
against the foiccs levied by the king * 

Waller, as soon as impnsoned, sensible of the gieat danger into 
which he had fallen, was so seized with the dread of death, that all 
his foimer spirit deserted him , and he confessed whatever he knew, 
without sparing his most intimate fiiends, without regard to the con- 
fidence leposed in him, without distinguishing between the negligence 
of familial conversation and the schemes of a legular conspiracy. 
With the most profound dissimulation, he counterfeited such lemorse 
of conscience, that his execution was put off, out of meie Christian 
compassion, till he might lecovci the use of his undei standing He 
invited visits from the luling clcig} of all sects , and while he ex- 
pressed his own penitence, he leceived then devout exhoitations with 
humility and reveience, as conveying cleaier conviction and informa- 
tion than in his life he had e\er before attained Piescnts too, of 
which, as well as of flattery, these holy men weie not insensible, were 
distributed among them , as a small retribution for then prayers and 
ghostly counsel And by all these artifices, moie than from any regard 
to the beauty of his genius, of which, duiing that time of fuiious cant 
and faction, small account w'ould be made, he prevailed so far as to 
have his life spared, and a fine of 10,000/ accepted in lieu of it 

The seventy exercised against the conspiiacy, oi rather pioject, of 
Waller, encreased the authority of the parliament, and seemed to 
ensure them against like attempts for the future But by the progress 
of the kmg^s arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, 'the taking of 
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Bristol, the siege of Gloucester, a cry for peace was renewed, and with 
more violence than ever Crowds of women, with a petition for that 
purpose, flocked about the house, and were so clamorous and impor- 
tunate, that orders were given for dispersing them , and some of the 
females were killed in the fray ^ Bedfoid, Holland, and Conway, had 
deserted the pai Lament, and had gone to Oxford , Clare and Lovelace 
had followed them - Northumberland had retired to his country seat 
Essex himself showed extreme dissatisfaction, and exhorted the par- 
liament to make peace ® The upper house sent down terms of accom- 
modation, more moderate than had hitherto been insisted on It even 
passed by a majority among the commons, that these proposals 
should be transmitted to the kmg The zealots took the alarm A 
petition against peace was framed m the city, and presented by 
Pennington, the factious mayor Multitudes attended him, and re- 
newed all the former menaces against the moderate party.^ The 
pulpits thundered, and rumours were spread of 20,000 Irish, who had 
landed, and were to cut the thioat of every protestant ® The majoiity 
was again turned to the other side , and all thoughts of pacification 
being dropped, every preparatien was made for resistance, and for the 
immediate relief ot Gloucester, on which the parliament was sensible, 
all their hopes of success in the war did so much depend 

Massey, resolute to make a vigorous defence, and having under his 
command a city and garrison ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, 
. had hitherto miaintained the siege wnth courage and abilities, and had 
much retarded the advances of the king’s aimy By continual sallies, 
he infested them m their tienches, and gained sudden advantages 
over them by disputing eveiy inch of ground, he repressed the 
vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated by former successes. His 
garrison, however, was reduced to the last extremity , and he failed 
not, from time to time, to inform the parliament, that unless speedily 
relieved, he should be necessitated, from the extreme want of pro- 
visions and ammunition, to open his gates to the enemy 

The parliament, in order to repair their broken condition, and 
put themselves in a posture of defence, now exerted to the utmost 
their power and authonty. They voted, that an army should be 
levied under Sir William Waller, whom, notwithstanding his mis- 
fortunes, they loaded with extraordinary caresses. Having associated 
in their cause the counties of Hertford, Essex, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gave the Earl of Manchester 
a commission to be general of the association, and appointed an 
army to be levied under his command But, above all, they were 
intent that Essex’s army, on which their whole fortune depended, 
should be put in a condition of marching against the kmg They 
excited afresh their preachers to fuiious declamations against the 
royal cause They even employed the expedient of pressing, though 
abolished by a late law, for which they had strenuously contended ® 
And they engaged the city to send four regiments of its militia to the 
relief of Gloucester All shops, meanwhile were ordered to be shut ; 
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and every man expected, with the utmost anxiety, the event of that 
important enterpiize ^ * 

Essex, carying with him a well-appointed army of 14,000 men, took 
the road of Bedfoid and Leicester , and, though inferior in ca\ali3, 
yet, by the meie force of conduct and discipline, he passed over those 
open champaign countries, and defended himself fiom the enemy's 
horse, who had advanced to meet him, and who infested him during 
his whole march. As he approached to Gloucester, the king was 
obliged to raise the siege, and open the way for Essex to enter that 
city The necessities of the garrison were extreme. One ban el of 
powder was their whole stock of ammunition remaining , and their 
other provisions were m the same proportion Essex had brought 
with him militaiy stores , and the neighbouring country abundantly 
supplied him with victuals of every kind The inhabitants had care- 
fully concealed all provisions from the king's army, pretending to be 
quite exhausted, had leseived their stores for that cause which they so 
much favouied - 

The chief difficulty still remained Essex dreaded a battle with the 
king's army, on account of its gieat supeiionty in cavalry ,* and he 
resolved to return, if possible, without running that hazaid Relay 
five days at Tewkesbuiy, which was his first stage aftei leaving Glou- 
cester, and he feigned, by some pieparations, to point towards 
Worcester By aTorced march during the night, he reached Ciien- 
cester, and obtained the double advantage of passing unmolested an 
open country, and of surprising a convoy of provisions, which lay in 
that town ^ Without delay, he proceeded towards London , but, when 
he reached Newbury, he was surprised to find, that the king, by hasty 
marches, had arrived before him, and was already possessed of the 
place 

An action was now unavoidable , and Essex prepared for it with 
presence of mind, and not without military conduct On both sides, 
the battle (Sept 20) was fought with desperate valoui and a steady 
bravery Essex’s horse were seveial times broken by the king's, but 
his infantry maintained themselves in firm array , and, besides giving 
a continued fire, they presented an invincible rampart of pikes against 
the furious shock of prince Rupert, and those gallant troops of gentry, 
of which the royal cavaliy was chiefly composed The militia of 
London especially, though utterly unacquainted with action, though 
drawn but a few days before from their ordinary occupations, yet 
having learned all military exercises, and being animated with un- 
conquerable zeal for the cause m which they were engaged, equalled, 
on this occasion, what could be expected fiom the most veteran forces 
While the armies were engaged with the utmost ardour, night put an 
end to the action, and left the victoiy undecided Next morning, 
Essex proceeded on his march and though his rear was once put in 
some disoider by an incursion of the king's horse, he reached London 
in safety, and received applause for his conduct and success in the 
whole enterpnze The king followed him on his march , and having 
taken possession of Reading, after the earl left it, he there established 
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a garrison , and straitened, by that means, London, and the quarteis 
of the enemy ^ 

In the battle of Newbury, on the part of the king, besides the Earls 
of Sundeiland and Cainaivon, two noblemen of promising hopes, 
were unfortunatel) slam, to the regret of e\er_> lovei of ingenuity 
and viitue thioughout the kingdom, Lucius Caic} viscount Falkland, 
secretary of state Before assembling the piesent parliament, this 
man, devoted to the pm suits of learning, and to the society of all the 
polite and elegant, had enjoyed himself in evei> plcasuie, which a fine 
genius, a geneious disposition, and an opulent fortune could afford 
Called into public life, he stood foiemost in all attacks on the high 
prerogatives of the crown, and displayed that masculine eloquence, 
and undaunted love of liberty, which fiom his intimate acquaintance 
with the sublime spirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed When 
civil convulsions proceeded to extiemities, and it became requisite for 
him to choose his side , he tem,peied the aidour of his zeal, and em- 
braced the defence of those limited powers which remained to mo- 
naich>, and which he deemed necessary for the support of the English 
constitution Still anMous, howcvei, foi his counti}’’, he seems to have 
drea*ded the too prosperous success of his own party as much as of 
the enemy , and, among his intimate friends, often after a deep silence, 
and fiequent sighs, he would, with a sad accent, reiterate the word 
Peace In e'^cuse foi the too free exposing of his peison, which seemed 
unsuitable m a secretary of state, he alleged, that it became him to be 
mere active than other men in all hazaidous entei puses, lest his im- 
patience for peace might bear the imputation of cowaidice oi pusilla- 
nimity Fiom the commencement of the wai, his natural cheei fulness 
and vivacity became clouded, and even his usual attention to dress, 
requiied by his biith and station, gave way to a negligence, which was 
easily observable. On the morning of the battle m which he fell, he 
had shown some care of adorning his person, and gave for a reason, 
that the enemy should not find his body in any slovenly, indecent 
situation ' I am weaiy,^ subjoined he, ‘ of the times, and foresee 
^ much misery to my country , but believe, that I shall be out of it ere 
^ night This excellent peison was but thirty-four years of age, when 
a period was thus put to his life 

The loss sustained on both sides m the battle of Newbury, and the 
advanced season, obliged the aimies to retire into wmtei -quarteis 

In the north, during this summer, the great interest and popularity 
of the earl, now created Marquis of Newcastle, had raised a con- 
siderable force for the king, and gieat hopes of success were enter- 
tained fiom that quarter There appeared, however, in opposition to 
him, two men, on whom the event of the war finally depended, and who 
began about this time to be remarked for their valoui and military 
conduct. These were Sir Thomas Fairfax, son of the loid of that 
name, and Oliver Cromwell. The former gamed a considerable ad- 
vantage at Wakefield® over a detachment of royalists, and took 
general Gonng prisoner the latter obtained a victory at Gaxns- 
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borough ^ over a party commanded by the gallant Cavendish, who 
perished in the action. But both these defeats ->of the ro>alists were 
moie than sufficiently compensated by the total lout of Lord Fairfax 
at Atherton Moor,^ and the dispersion of his army. After this victory, 
Newcastle, with an army of 15,000 men, sat down before Hull Ho- 
tham was no longer governor of this place That gentleman and his 
son, partly from a jealousy entertained of Lord Fairfax, partly repent- 
ing of their engagements against the king, had entered into a corres- 
pondence with Newcastle, and had expressed an intention of delivering 
Hull into his hands. But their conspiiacy being detected, they were 
arrested and sent prisoners to London , where, without any regard to 
their former services, they fell, both of them, victims to the severity of 
the parliament ® 

Newcastle, having carried on the attack of Hull for some time, was 
beat off by a sally of the ganison,'* and suffered so much, that he 
thought proper to raise the siege About the same time, Manchester, 
who advanced fioin the eastern associated counties, having joined 
Cromwell and young Fairfax, obtained a consideiable victoiy over the 
royalists at Hoin-Castle , where the two officeis last mentioned gained 
renown by their conduct and gallantly And though fortune had thus 
balanced her favours, the kinf s party still remained much superior in 
those parts of England , and had it not been for the garrison of Hull, 
which kept Yorkshire m awe, a conjunction of the northern forces 
with the army in the south might have been made, and ifed probably 
enabled the king, instead of entering on the unfortunate, perhaps im- 
prudent, enterprise of Gloucester, to march directly to London, and put 
an end to the war.® 

While the military enterprises were carried on with vigour in Eng- 
land, and the event became every day more doubtful, both parties cast 
their eye towards the neighbouiing kingdoms, and sought assistance 
for the finishing of that enterprise, in which their own forces experi- 
enced such furious opposition. The parliament had recourse to Scot- 
land , the king, to Ireland 

When the Scottish covenanters obtained that end, for which they 
so earnestly contended, the establishment of presbyteiian discipline in 
their own country, they were not satisfied, but indulged still an ardent 
passion for propagating, by all methods, that mode of religion in the 
neighbounng kingdoms. Having flattered themselves, m the fervour 
of their zeal, that, by supernatural assistances, they should be enabled 
to carry their triumphant covenant to the gates of Rome itself, it be- 
haved them first to render it prevalent in England, which already 
showed so great a disposition to receive it Even in the articles of 
pacification, they expressed a desire of uniformity in worship with 
England , and the king, employing geneial expressions, had approved 
of this inclination, as pious and laudable No sooner was there an 
appearance of a rupture, than the English parliament, in order to allure 
that nation into a close confederacy, openly declared their wishes 
of ecclesiastical refoimation, and of imitating the example of their 
northern brethen® When war was actually commenced, the same 
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artifices were used , and the Scots beheld, with the utmost impatience, 
a scene of action, of rtich they could not deem themselves indifferent 
spectators Should the king, they said, be able, by force of arms, ta 
prevail ovei the parliament of England, and re-establish his authority 
m that poi\ erful kingdom, he wiU undoubtedly reti act all those con- 
cessions, which, with so many cii cumstances of violence and indig- 
nity, the Scots have e\toited from him Besides a sense of his own 
interest, and a regard to royal power, which has been entirely annihi- 
lated in this country , his very passion for prelacy and for religious 
ceremonies, must lead him to invade a church which he has ever been 
taught to regard as anti-christian and unlawful Let us but consider 
who the persons are that compose the factions now so furiously engaged 
in apns Does not the parliament consist of those very men who have 
ever opposed all war with Scotland, who have punished the authors of 
our oppressions, who have obtained us the redress of every grievance, 
and who, with many honourable e\piessions, have conferred on us an 
ample reward for our brotherly assistance ? And is not the court full 
of papists, prelates, malignants , all of them zealous enemies to oui 
religious model, and resolute to saciifice then lives for their idolatrous 
establishments^ Not to mention our own necessaiy security, can we 
better express our giatitude to heaven for that pure light with which 
we are, above all nations, so eminently distinguished, than by con- 
veying the same divine knowledge to our unhappy neighbours, who 
are vending ^chrough a sea of blood in ordei to attain it These weie, 
in Scotland, the topics of eveiy conversation With these doctrines 
the pulpits echoed and the famous cuise of Meioz, that curse so 
solemnly denounced and reiterated against neutrality and moderation, 
resounded from all quarteis ^ 

The pai Lament of England had ever invited the Scots, from the 
commencement of the civil dissensions, to interpose their mediation, 
which, they knew, would be so little favourable to the king and the 
king, for that very reason, had evei endeavouied, with the least offen- 
sive expressions, to decline it ® Eaily this spring, the Earl of Loudon, 
the chancellor, with other commissioneis, and attended by Henderson, 
a popular and intriguing pieacher, was sent to the king at Oxford, and 
renewed the offer of mediation , but with the same success as before. 
The commissioners were also empowered to pi ess the king on the 
article of religion, and to recommend to him the Scottish model of 
ecclesiastic worship and discipline This was touching Chailes m a 
very tender point his honoui, his conscience, as well as his interest, 
he believed to be intimately concerned in supporting pielacy and the 
liturgy® He begged the commissioners, theiefoie, to lemain satisfied 
with the concessions he had made to Scotland , and, having modelled 
their own church accoidmg to their own pimciples, to leave their 

^ Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord , curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 
because they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty 
Judges, chap v ver 23 
* Rush vol VI p 398 
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neighbours the like liberty, and not to intei meddle with affairs, of 
which they could not be supposed competent judges ^ 

The divines of Oxford, secure, as they imagined, of a victory, by 
means of their authorities fi om church-history, their quotations from 
the fathers, and their spiritual aiguments, desired a conference with 
Henderson, and undertook, by dint of reasoning, to convert that great 
apostle of the north but Henderson, who had ever regarded, as im- 
pious, the least doubt with regard to his own principles, and who knew 
of a much better way to i educe opponents than by employing any 
theological topics, absolutely refused ail disputation or controversy 
The English divines went away full of admiration at the blind assur- 
ance and bigoted prejudices of the man He, on his pait, was moved 
with equal wonder at their obstinate attachment to such palpable errors 
and delusions 

By the concessions which the king had gi anted to Scotland, it be- 
came necessary for him to summon a pailiament once in three yeais ; 
and in June of the subsequent year, was fixed the period for the meet- 
ing of that assembly Before that time elapsed, Chailes flattered him- 
self that he should be able, by some decisive advantage, to reduce the 
English parliament to a reasonable submission, and might then expect, 
with security, the meeting of a Scottish parliament Though earnestly 
solicited by Loudon to summon piesently that great council of the 
nation, he absolutely refused to give authority to men who had already 
excited such dangerous commotions, and who showed still the same 
disposition to resist and invade his authority The commissioners, 
therefore, not being able to prevail m any of their demands, desired 
the king^s passport for London, where they purposed to confer with 
the English parliament , ® and being likewise denied this request, they 
returned with extreme dissatisfaction to Edinburgh. 

The office of conservators of the peace was newly elected m Scot- 
land, in order to maintain the confederacy between the two kingdoms , 
and these, instigated by the cleigy, vere resolved, since they could not 
obtain the king’s consent, to summon, in his name, but by their own 
authority, a contention of states , and to bereave then sovereign of 
this article, the only one which remained of his prerogative Under 
colour of piovidmg for national peace, endangered by the neighbour- 
hood of English armies, was a convention called , an assembly, 
which, though it meets with less solemnity, has the same authority as 
a parliament, in raising money and levying forces Hamilton, and his 
brother the Earl of Lanark, who had been sent into Scotland in Older 
to oppose these measures, wanted either authority or sincerity , and 
passively yielded to the torrent The general assembly of the church 
met at the same time with the convention , and, exercising an autho- 


the king’s good sense^ and proves, that his attachment to episcopacy, though partly founded 
on religious principles, was also, in his situation, derived from the soundest views of avil 
policy In reality, it was easy for the lang to perceive, by the necessary connection be- 
tween tnfles and important matters, and by the connection maintained at that time between 
religion and politics, that, when he was contending for the surplice, he was, in effect, fightmg 
for his crown and even for his head Few of the popular party could perceive this connexion : 
most of them were earned headlong by fanaticism , as might be expected in the ignorant mul- 
titude. Few even of the leaders to have had more enlarged views. 
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nty almost absolute over the whole civil power, made every political 
consideration yield to their theological zeal and prejudices 
The English parliament was, at that time, fallen into great distress, 
by the progress of the royal arms , and they gladly sent to Edinbuigh 
commissioners, with ample powers to treat of a nearer union and con- 
federacy with the Scottish nation The persons employed were the 
Earl of Rutland, Sir William Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the younger, 
Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Darley, attended by Maishal and Nye, 
two cierg3rmen of signal authority^ In this negotiation, the man 
chiefly trusted was Vane, who, in eloquence, addiess, capacity, as 
well as in art and dissimulation, was not surpassed by any one, even 
dunng that age, so famous for active talents By his persuasion was 
framed at Edinburgh, that SOLEMN LEAGUE and covenant, which 
effaced all former protestations and vows taken in both kingdoms ; 
and long maintained its credit and authority In this covenant, the 
subscribers, besides engaging mutually to defend each other against 
all opponents, bound themselves to endeavour, without respect of 
persons, the extirpation of popery and prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
schism, and profaneness j to maintain the rights and privileges of 
parliaments, together with the king^s authority , and to discover and 
bring to justice all incendiaries and malignants ^ 

The subscribers of the covenant vowed also to preserve the reformed 
religion established in the church of Scotland , but, by the artifice of 
Vane, no declaration more explicit was made with regard to England 
and Ireland, than that these kingdoms should be refoimcd, accoiding 
to the word of God, and the example of the purest churches The 
Scottish zealots, when prelacy was abjuied, deemed this expression 
quite free from ambiguity, and regarded then own model as the only 
one which corresponded, m any degree, to such a description. But 
that able politician had other views , and while he employed ins great 
talents in over-reachmg the piesbyteiians, and secretly laughed at 
their simplicity, he had blindly devoted himself to the maintenance of 
systems still more absurd and more dangerous. 

In the English parliament theie remained some members, who, 
though they had been induced, either by private ambition, or by zeal 
for civil liberty, to concur with the majority, still retained an attach- 
ment to the hierarchy, and to the ancient modes of worship But, in 
the present danger which threatened their cause, all scruples were laid 
aside , and the covenant, by whose means alone they could expect to 
obtain so considerable a reinforcement as the accession of the Scottish 
nation, was (Sep ry) received without opposition The parliament, 
therefore, having first subsciibed it themselves, oideied it to be le- 
ceived by all who lived under their authority. 

Great were the rejoicings among the Scots, that they should be the 
happy instruments of extending their mode of religion, and dissipating 
that profound darkness in which the neighbouimg nations were in- 
volved. The general assembly applauded this glorious imitation of 
the piety displayed by their ancestors, who, they said, m three diffeient 
applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, had endeavouied to engage 
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the English, by persuasion, to lay aside the use pf the surplice, tippet, 
and corner-cap.^ The convention too, m the height of then zeal, 
ordered every one to swear to this covenant, under the penalty of con- 
fiscation , beside what farther punishment it should please the en«iumg 
parliament to inflict on the refusers, as enemies to God, to the king, 
and to the kingdom And being determined that the sword should 
carry conviction to all refractory minds, they prepared themselves, 
with great vigilance and activity, for their military enteipiises By 
means of 100,000/, which they received from England , by the hopes 
of good pay and waim quarters , not to mention men’s favourable dis- 
position towards the cause ; they soon completed their levies And, 
having added, to their other forces, the troops which they had recalled 
from Ireland, they weie ready, about the end of the year, to, nter 
England, under the command of their old general, the Earl of Leven, 
with an army of above 20 000 men ® 

The king, foreseeing this tempest which was gathering upon him, 
endeavoured to secure himself by eveiy expedient , and he cast his 
eye towards Ireland, in hopes that this kingdom, fioin which his cause 
had already leceived so much piejudice, might at length contribute 
somewhat towaids his protection and security 
After the commencement of the lush insu^jrection, the English par- 
liament, though they undertook the suppression of it, had ever been 
too much engaged, either m military projects, or expeditioxis at home,, 
to take any effectual step towards finishing that enterpixse They had 
entered, indeed^ into a contract with the Scots, for sending over an 
army of 10,000 men into Ireland , and in order to engage that nation 
m this undertaking, beside gliding a promise of pay, they agreed to 
put Camckfergus into their hands, and to invest their general with an 
authority quite independent of the English government These troops, 
so long as they were allowed to lemam, were useful, by diverting the 
force of the Irish rebels, and protecting in the north the small rem- 
nants of the British planteis But, except this contiact with the 
Scottish nation, all the other measures of the parliament either were 
hitherto absolutely insignificant, or tended rather to the prejudice of 
the protestant cause in Ireland By continuing their violent persecu- 
tion, and still moie violent menaces against piiests and papists, they 
confiimed the Irish catholics m their rebellion, and cut off all hopes 
of indulgence and toleration By disposing befoiehand of all the Irish 
forfeitures to subscribers or adventuiers, they rendered all men of 
property desperate, and seemed to threaten a total extirpation of the 
natives.® And while they thus infused zeal and animosity into the 
enemy, no measure was pursued which could tend to support or en- 
courage the protestants, now reduced to the last extremities 
So great is the ascendant which, from a long course of successes, 
the English has acquired ovei the Irish nation, that though the latter, 
when they receive military discipline among foreigners, are not sur- 
passed by any troops, they had never, in their own country, been able 
to make any vigorous effort for the delence or recovery of their 
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liberties In many rencounters, the English, under Lord More, Sir 
William St Leger, Sir Frederick Hamilton, and others, had, though 
under great disadvantages of situation and numbeis, put the Irish to 
rout, and returned in triumph to Dublin The rebels raised the siege 
of Tredah, after an obstinate defence made by the gaiiison ^ Ormond 
had obtained two complete victories at Kilrush and Ross , and had 
brought relief to all the forts, which were besieged or blockaded in 
different parts of the kingdom ® But notwithstanding these successes, 
even the most common necessaries of life were wanting to the 
victorious armies The Irish, in their wild rage against the British 
planters, had laid waste the whole kingdom, and were themselves 
totally unfit, from their habitual sloth and ignorance, to raise any con- 
venience of human life During the course of six months no supplies 
had come from England, except the fourth part of one small vessels 
lading Dublin, to save itself from starving, had been obliged to 
send the greater part of its inhabitants to England The army had 
little ammunition, scarcely exceeding forty bairels of gunpowder , not 
even shoes or clothes , and for want of food the soldiers had been 
obliged to eat their own horses And though the distress of the Irish 
was not much infenoi , ^ besides that they weie more hardened 
against such extremities, it was but a melancholy leflection, that the 
two nations, while they continued their funous animosities, should 
make desolate that feitile island, which might serve to the subsistence 
and happiness of both 

The justices and council of Ireland had been engaged chiefly by 
the interest and authoiity of Ormond, to fall into an entire dependence 
on the king Paisons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, who favoured 
the opposite paity, had been lemoved , and Charles had supplied 
their place b> others, better affected to his service. A committee of 
the English House of Commons, which had been sent over to Ireland, 
in order to conduct the affairs of that kingdom, had been excluded 
the council, in obedience to ordeis transmitted from the king ^ And 
these were reasons sufficient, besides the great difficulties, under 
which they themselves laboured, why the paihament was unwilling to 
send supplies to an army, which, though engaged in a cause much 
favoured by them, was commanded by then declared enemies. They 
even intercepted some small succouis sent thither by the king. 

The king, as he had neithei money, arms, ammunition, nor pro- 
visions to spare fiom his own urgent w'ants, lesolved to embrace an 
expedient, which might at once lelieve the necessities of the Irish 
Protestants, and contiibute to the advancement of his affairs in 
England A truce with the rebels, he thought, would enable his 
subjects in Ireland to piovide for their own support, and would pro- 
cure him the assistance of the army against the English parliament 
But as a treaty with a people, so odious for their barbaiities, and still ' 
more for their religion, might be represented in invidious colours, and 
renew all those calumnies with which he had been loaded , it was 
necessary to proceed with great caution in conducting that measure 
A remonstrance from the army was made to the Irish council, repre- 
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sentmg their intolerable necessities, and craving permission to leave 
the kingdom and if that weie refused, ‘We, must have recourse/ 
they said, ‘to that first and primaiy law, with which God has endowed 
‘all men , we mean the law of nature, which teaches every creature to 
‘ preserve itself ^ Memorials both to the king and parliament were 
transmitted by the justices and council, in which their wants and 
dangers are strongly set forth , ^ and though the general expressions 
in these memorials might perhaps be suspected of exaggeration, yet 
from the particular facts mentioned, from the confession of the English 
parliament itself, ® and fiom the very nature of things, it is apparent 
that the Irish protestants were reduced to gieat extremities f and it 
became prudent in the king, if not absolutely necessary, to embrace 
some expedient, which might secure them, for a time, from the ruin 
and misery with which they were threatened 

Accordingly, the king gave orders ® to Oimond and the justices to 
conclude, for a year, a cessation of arms with the council of Kilkenny, 
by whom the Irish were governed, and to leave both sides in posses- 
sion of their piesent advantages The parliament, whose business it 
was to find fault with every measure adopted by the opposite party, 
and who would not lose so fair an oppoitunity of reproaching the king 
with his favour to the Irish papists, exclaimed loudl> against this 
cessation Among other reasons, they insisted upon the divine ven- 
geance, which England might justly diead for tolerating antichristian 
idolatry, on pretence of civil contracts and political agreements® 
Religion, though every day employed as the engine of their own 
ambitious purposes, was supposed too sacred to be yielded up to the 
temporal interests or safety of kingdoms 

After the cessation, there was little necessity, as well as no means 
of subsisting the army in Ireland The king ordered Ormond, who 
was entirely devoted to him, to send over consideiable bodies of it to 
England Most of them continued in his service but a small part 
having imbibed in Ireland a strong animosity against the catholics, 
and hearing the king's party universdly reproached with popery, soon 
after deserted to the parliament 

Some Irish catholics came ovei with these troops, and joined the 
royal army, where they continued the same cruelties and disorders, to 
which they had been accustomed ^ The parliament voted, that no 
quarter, m any action, should ever be given them but prince Rupert, 
by making some reprisals, soon repressed this inhumanity ® 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

Invasion of the Scots — Battle of Marston-moor — Battle of Cropredy^ 
bridge — Essex^s poices dzsaimed— Second battle of Newbury — Rue 
and character of the Independents — Self denying ordinance — Fatr-^ 
fax^ Cromwell— Treaty of Uxbiidge — Execution of Laud 

The king had hitherto, during the course of the wd, obtained many 
advantages over the parliament, and had raised himself fiom that low 
condition into which he had at first fallen, to be nearly upon an equal 
footing with his adveisaries Yorkshne, and all the noithern counties, 
were reduced by the marquess of Newcastle , and, excepting Hull, the 
parliament wa? master of no gainson in these quart eis In the west, 
Plymouth alone, having been in vain besieged by prince Maunce, 
resisted the kin^s authority and had it not been for the disappoint- 
ment in the enterprize of Gloucester, the royal garrisons had reached, 
without interruption, fiom one end of the kingdom to the other , and 
had occupied a greater extent of ground than those of the parliament 
Many of the royalists flattered themselves, that the same vigorous 
spirit, which had elevated them to the piesent height of powei, would 
still favoui^ their progress, and obtain them a final victory over their 
enemies but those who judged more soundly, obseived, that, besides 
the accession of the whole Scottish nation to the side of the pailia- 
ment , the very principle on which the io>al successes had been 
founded, was every day acquired, more and more, by the opposite 
party The king’s tioops, full of gentry and nobility, had excited a 
valour supenor to their enemies, and had hitherto been successfiil m 
almost every rencountei but, in pioportion as the whole nation 
became warlike, by the continuance of civil discords, this advantage 
was more equally shared, and supenor numbers, it was expected, 
must at length obtain the victory. The king’s troops also, ill paid, 
and destitute of e\ery necessary, could not possibly be retained m 
equal discipline with the parliamentaiy forces, to whom all supplies 
were furnished from unexhausted stores and tieasuies ^ The seventy 
of manners, so much affected by these zealous religionists, assisted 
their military institutions , and the rigid inflexibility of character by 
which the austere reformers of church and state w^eie distinguished, 
enabled the parliamentary chiefs to restrain their soldieis within 
stricter rules and more exact order. And while the king’s officers 
indulged themselves even in greater licences than those to which, 
during times of peace, they had been accustomed, they wei e apt, both 
to neglect their military duty, and to set a pernicious example of dis- 
order to the soldiers under their command 
At the commencement of the civil war, all Englishmen, who served 
abroad, were invited over, and treated with extraordinary respect • 
and most of them, being descended of good families, and, by reason 
of their absence, unacquainted with the new principles which depressed 
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the digaity of the crown, had inlisted under the royal standard But 
it IS observable, that, though the military profession requires great 
genius, and long expeiience, in the principal commanders, all its sub- 
ordinate duties may be discharged by ordinary talents, and from 
superficial practice Citizens and country-gentlemen soon became 
excellent officers , and the generals of greatest fame and capacit) 
happened, all of them, to spring up on the side of the parliament 
The courtiers and great nobility, in the other party, checked the 
growth of any extraordinary genius among the subordinate officers ; 
and every man there, as in a regular established government, was 
confined to the station in which his birth had placed him. 

The king, that he might make preparations, during the winter, 
for the ensuing campaign, summoned to Oxford all the members of 
either house, who adhered to his interests , and endeavoured to avail 
himself of the name of parliament, so passionately cherished by the 
English nation ^ The House of Peers was pretty full , and, besides the 
nobility employed in different parts of the kingdom, it contained twice 
as many members as commonly voted at Westminster The House 
ot Commons consisted of about 140 , which amounted not to above 
half of the other House of Commons ^ 

So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon the people, 
that the very name of ^ excise ’ was unknown to them , and, among 
the other evils arising from these domestic wars, was the introduction 
of that impost into England The parliament at Westminster having 
voted an excise on beer, wine, and other commodities ; those at 
Oxford imitated the example, and conferred that revenue on the king 
And, m order to enable him the better to recruit his army, they 
granted him the sum of 100,000/, to be levied by way of loan upon the 
subject The king circulated privy seals, countersigned by the 
speakers of both houses, requiring the loan of particular sums firom 
such persons as lived within his quarters ^ Neither party had as yet 
got above the pedantry of reproaching their antagonists with these 
illegal measures 

The Westminster parliament passed a whimsical ordinance, com- 
manding all the inhabitants of London and the neighbourhood to 
retrench a meal a week, and to pay the value of it for the support of 
the public cause ^ It is easily imagined, that, provided the money 
were paid, they troubled themselves but little about the execution 
of their ordinance 

Such was the king’s situation, that, in order to restore peace to the 
nation, he had no occasion to demand any other terms than the 
restoring of the laws and constitution , the replacing him m the same 
rights which had ever been enjoyed by his predecessors ; and the re- 
establishing, on Its ancient basis, the whole frame of government, civil 
as well as eccclesiasticai And, that he might facilitate an end seem'* 
mgly so desirable, he offered to employ means equally popular, an 
tinxversal act of oblivion, and a toleration or indulgence to tender 
consciences Nothing therefore could contribute more to his interests 
than every discourse of peace, and every discussion of the conditions 
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Vain efforts of Charles to find a basi6 for peace 


upon which that blessing could be obtained For this reason, he 
solicited a treaty on all occasions, and desired a conference and 
mutual examination of pretensions, even when he entertained no hopes 
that any conclusion could possibly result fiom it. 

For like reasons, the parliament piudently avoided, as much as pos- 
sible, all advances towards negociation, and were cautious not to 
expose too easily to censure those high terms, which their apprehen- 
sions or their ambition made them previously demand of the king. 
Though their partizans were blinded with the thickest veil of religious 
j prejudices, they dreaded to bnng their pretensions to the test, or lay 
‘ them open before the whole nation In opposition to the sacred 
authority of the laws, to the venerable precedents of many ages^ the 
popular leadeis were ashamed to plead nothing but fears and jealousies 
which were not avowed by the constitution, and for which neither the 
personal chaiacter of Charles, so full of virtue, nor his situation, so 
deprived of all independent authority, seemed to afford any reasonable 
foundation Grievances which had been fully redressed, powers, either 
legal or illegal, which had been entirely denounced , it seemed un- 
popular, and invidious, and ungiateful any farther to insist on 

The king, that he might abate the universal veneiation paid to the 
name of parliament, had issued a declaration, in which he set forth all 
the tumults by which himself and his paitizans in both houses had 
been driven from London , and he thence inferred that the assembly 
at Westminster was no longer a fiee parliament, and till its liberty 
were restored, was entitled to no authoiity As this declaration was 
an obstacle to all treaty, some contrivance was lequisite in order to 
elude It 

A letter was written in the foregoing spring to the Earl of Essex, 
and subscribed by the prince, the Duke of Yoik, and forty-thiee noble- 
men * They there exhort him to be an instrument of restoring peace, 
^d to promote that happy end with those by whom he was employed. 
Essex, though much dignified with the parliament, though apprehen- 
sive of the extremities to which they were driving, though desirous of 
any reasonable accommodation, yet was still moie resolute to pieserve 
an honourable fidelity to the tiust reposed in him. He replied, that as 
the paper sent him neither contained any address to the two houses of 
parliament, nor any acknowledgment of their authority, he could not 
comrnumcate it to them Like proposals had been leiteiated by the 
king dunng the ensuing campaign, and still met with a like answer 
from Essex ^ 

In order to make a new trial for a treaty, the king this spi mg sent 
anoth^ letter, directed to the lords and commons of parliament 
^sembled at Westminster But as he also mentioned in the letter 
the lords and commons of parliament assembled at Oxford, and 
declared that his scope and intention was to make provision that all 
the members of both houses might securely meet in a full and free 
assembly, the parliament, perceiving the conclusion implied, refused 
all treaty upon such terms ^ And the king, who knew what 
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liopes there were of accommodation, would not abandon the preten- 
sions which he had assumed, nor acknowledge the two houses more 
expressly for a free parliament 

This winter ihe famous Pym died, a man as much hated by one 
party as respected by the other. At London he was considered as the 
victim to national liberty, who had abridged his life by incessant 
labours for the interests of his country ^ At Oxford he was believed 
to have been struck with an uncommon disease, and to have been 
consumed with vermin, as a mark of divine vengeance for his multi- 
plied crimes and treasons He had been so little studious of improving 
his private fortune in those civil wars, of which he had been one 
principal author, that the parliament thought themselves obliged, from 
gratitude, to pay the debts which he had contracted ^ We now return 
to the military operations, which, during the winter were earned on 
with vigour in several places, notwithstanding the severity of the 
season. 

The forces brought from Ireland were landed at Mostyne in North 
Wales, and being put under the command of Lord Biron, they besieged 
and took the castles of Hawaiden, Beeston, Acton, and Deddmgton 
House ® No place in Cheshire or the neighbourhood now adhered to 
the parliament except Nantwich, and to this town Biron laid siege 
during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax alarmed at so con- 
siderable a progress of the royalists, assembled an army of 4,000 men 
in Yorkshire, and having joined Sir William Brereton, was approach- 
ing to the camp of the enemy. Biron and his soldiers, elated with 
successes obtained in Ireland, had entertained the most profound con- 
tempt for the parliamentary forces, a disposition which, if confined to 
the army, may be regarded as a good presage of victory, but if it 
extend to the general, is the most probable forerunner of a defeat 
Fairfax (January 25, A.D 1644) suddenly attacked the camp of the 
royalists The swelling of the river by a thaw divided one part of the 
army from the other, that part exposed to Fairfax being beaten from 
their post retired into the church of Acton, and were all taken pri- 
soners, the other retreated with precipitation ^ And thus was dissi- 
pated, or rendered useless, that body of forces which had been diawn 
from Ireland, and the parliamentary party revived in those north-west 
counties of England. 

The invasion from Scotland was attended with consequences of 
much greater importance. The Scots having summoned in vain the 
town of Newcastle, which was fortified by the vigilance of Sir Thomas 
Glenham (February 22), passed the Tyne and faced the Marquess of 
Newcastle, who lay at Durham with an army of 14,000 men ® After 
some military operations, in which that nobleman reduced the enemy 
to difficulties for forage and provisions, he received intelligence of a 
great disaster which had befallen his forces in Yorkshire Colonel 
Bellasis, whom he had left with a considerable body of troops, was 
(Apiil ii) totally routed at Selby, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had 
returned from Cheshire with his victorious forces ® Afraid of bemg 
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inclosed between two armies, Newcastle retreated, and Leven having 
joined Lord Fairfax, they sat do\vn before York, to which the army of 
the loyalists had retired But as the parliamentary and. Scottish 
forces were not numerous enough to invest so large a town divided by 
a river, they contented themseh es with incommoding it by a loose 
blockade, and affairs remained for some time in suspense between 
these opposite armies ^ 

During this winter and spring other parts of the kingdom had also 
been infested with war Hopeton having assembled an army of 
14,000 men, endeavoured to break into Sussex, Kent, and the southern 
association, which seemed well disposed to receive him Waller fell 
upon him at Chenngton, and gave him a defeat * of considerable im- 
portance In another quarter, siege being laid to Newark by the 
parliamentary forces, Prince Rupert prepared himself for relieving a 
town of such consequence, which alone preserved the communication 
open between the king’s southern and northern quarters ’ With a 
small force, but that animated by his active courage, he broke through 
the enemy, relieved the town, and totally dissipated that army of the 
parliament ^ 

But though fortune seemed to have divided her favours between the 
parties, the king found himself, in the mam, a considerable loser by 
this winter campaign, and he prognosticated a still worse event from 
the ensuing summer The pieparations of the pailiament were gieat, 
and much exceeded the slendei lesouices of which he was possessed 
In the eastern association they levied 14,000 men undei the Fail of 
Manchester, seconded by Ciomwcll,® an army of 10,000 men under 
Essex, another of nearly the same foice under Wallci w^as assembled 
in the neighbourhood of London The foimer was destined to oppose 
the king, the latter was appointed to march into the west, wheie 
Prince Maurice, with a small aimy which w^ent continually to decay, 
was spending his time m vain before Lyme, an inconsiderable town 
upon the sea-coast The utmost efforts of the king could not raise 
above 10,000 men at Oxford, and on their sword chiefly, during the 
campaign, were these to depend for subsistence 

The queen, terrified with the dangeis which every way environed 
her, and afiaid of being inclosed m Oxfoid m the middle of the king- 
dom, fled to Exeter, where she hoped to be delivered unmolested of 
the child, with which she was now pregnant, and whence ahe had the 
means of an early escape into France if pressed by the forces of the 
enemy. She knew the implacable hatred which the parliament, on 
account of her religion and her credit with the king had all along 
borne her. Last summer the commons had sent up to the peers an 
impeachment of high treason against her, because, in his utmost dis- 
tresses, she had assisted her husband with arms and ammunition, 
which she had bought m Holland,® and had she fallen into their hands 
neither her sex, she knew, nor high station, could piotect her against 
insults at least, if not danger, fiom those haughty republicans, who 
so little affected to conduct themselves by the maxims of gallantry and 
pohteness 
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From tho beginning of these dissensions, the parliament, it is 
remarkable, had, in all things, assumed an extreme ascendant over 
their sovereign, and had displayed a violence and arrogated an autho- 
rity which, on his side, would not have been compatible either with 
his temper or his situation While he spoke perpetually of pardoning 
all ‘ rebels,' they talked of nothing but the punishment of ‘ delinquents ' 
and 'malignants ' while he oifered a toleration and indulgence to 
tender consciences, they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy. 
To his professions of lenity they opposed declarations of ngour, and 
the more the ancient tenor of the laws inculcated a respectful subordi- 
nation to the crown, the more careful were they by their lofty preten- 
sions to cover that defect under which they laboured 

Their great advantages in the north seemed to second their ambi- 
tion, and finally to promise them success in their unwanantable enter- 
prises. Manchester having taken Lincoln, had united his army to 
that of Leven and Fairfax, and York was now closely besieged by 
their combined forces That town, though vigorously defended by 
Newcastle, was reduced to extremity, and the parliamentary generals, 
after enduring great losses and fatigues, flatteied themselves that all 
their labours would at last be ci owned by this important conquest 
On a sudden they were alarmed by the approach of Prince Rupert 
This gallant commander having vigorously exerted himself m Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, had collected a considerable army, and, joining 
Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcastle's horse, hastened to 
the relief of York with an anny of 20,000 men The Scottish and 
parliamentary generals raised the siege, and drawing up on Marston 
Moor purposed to give battle to the royalists Prince Rupert 
approached the town by another quarter, and, interposing the river 
Ouse between him and the enemy, safely joined' his forces to those of 
Newcastle The Marquess endeavoured to persuade him that, having 
so successfully effected his purpose he ought to be content with the pre- 
sent advantages, and leave the enemy, now much diminished by their 
losses, and discouraged by their ill success, to dissolve by those mutual 
dissensions which had begun to take place among them ^ The prince, 
whose martial disposition was not sufficiently tempered with prudence, 
nor softened by complacence, pretending positive orders from the 
king without deigning to consult with Newcastle, whose merits and 
services deserved better treatment, immediately issued ordeis Quly 2) 
for battle, and led out an army to Marston Moor ^ This action was 
obstinately disputed between the most numerous armies that were 
engaged in the course of these wars, nor ere the forces on each side 
much different in number. Fifty thousand British troops were led to 
mutual slaughter, and the victory seemed long undecided between 
them. Prince Rupert, who commanded the right wing of the royalists 
was opposed to Cromwell,® who conducted the choice troops of the 
parliament, enured to danger under that determined leader, animated 
by zeal and confirmed by the most rigid discipline After a sharp 
combat the cavalry of the royalists gave way, and such of the infantry 
as stood next them were likewise borne down and put to flight New- 
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castle’s regiment alone, resolute to conquer or to perish, obstinately kept 
their ground, and maintained by their dead bodies the same order m 
'which they had at fiist been ranged In the other wing Sir Thomas F air- 
fax and Colonel Lambert with some troops broke through the loyalists, 
and transported by the ardour of pursuit, soon reached their victorious 
friends engaged also m pursuit of the enemy But after that tempest 
was past, Lucas, who commanded the royalists in this wing, restoring 
order to his broken forces, made a furious attack on the parliamentary 
cavalry, threw them into disorder, pushed them upon their own in- 
fantry, and put that whole wing to rout When ready to seize on their 
carriages and baggage he perceived Cromwell, who was now leturned 
from pursuit of the other wing Both sides weie not a little surprised 
to find that they must again renew the combat, for that victory which 
each of them thought they had already obtained The front of the 
battle was now exactly counter-changed, and each army occupied the 
ground which had been possessed by the enemy at the beginning of 
the day« This second battle was equally furious and desperate with 
the first, but after the utmost efforts of courage by both paities, 'victory 
wholly turned to the side of the parliament The prince’s train of 
artillery was taken, and his army pushed off the field of battle ^ 

This event was in itself a mighty blow to the king, but proved moie 
fatal in its consequences The Maiquess of Newcastle was entirely 
lost to the royal cause That nobleman, the ornament of the court 
and of hi§ older, had been engaged, contraiy to the natural bent of 
his disposition, into these military operations, merely by a high sense 
of honour, and a personal regard to his master The dangers of war 
were disregarded by his valoui , but its fatigues weie oppicssive to his 
natural indolence Munificent and geneious m his e\pence, polite 
and elegant in his taste , courteous and humane m hzs behaviour , ho 
brought a great accession of friends and of ciedit to the party which 
he embraced. But amidst all the hurry of action, his inclinations were 
secretly drawn to the soft arts of peace, in which he took delight j and 
the charms of poetry, music, and conversation, often stole him from 
his rougher occupations He chose Sir William Davenant, an ingeni- 
ous poet, for his lieutenant-general The other persons, m whom he 
placed confidence, were more the mstiuments of his refined pleasuics, 
than qualified for the business which they undertook and the severity 
and application, requisite to the support of discipline, were qualities m 
which he was entirely wanting ® 

When Piince Rupert, contrary to his advice, resolved on this battle, 
and issued all orders, without communicating his intentions to him ; 
he took the field, but, he said, merely as a volunteer , and, except by 
his personal courage, which shone out with lustre, he had no share in 
the action. Eniaged to find that all his successful labouis were ren- 
dered abortive by one act of fatal temerity, terrified with the prospect 
of renewing his pains and fatigue, he resolved no longer to maintain the 
few resources which remained to a desperate cause, and thought, that 
the same regard to honoui, which had at first called him to arms, now 
required him to abandon a party, where he met with such unworthy 
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treatment. Next morning early he sent word to the prince that he was 
instantly to leave the kingdom ; and, without del^, he went to Scar- 
borough, where he found a vessel, which earned hiiik beyond sea 
During the ensuing years, till the restoration, he lived abroad in great 
necessity, and saw, with indifference, his opulent fortune sequestered 
by those who assumed the government of England He disdained, by 
submission or composition, to show obeisance to their usurped autho- 
rity, and the least favourable censors of his merit allovted, that the 
fidelity and services of a whole life had sufficiently atoned for one rash 
- action into which his passion had betrayed him.^ 

Prince Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew off the remains of his 
army, and retired into Lancashire Glenham, in a few days, was 
obliged to surrender York , and (July 16) he marched out his garrison 
with all the honours of war^ Lord Fairfax, remaining in the city, 
estabhshed his government in that whole county, and sent 1,000 
horse into Lancashire, to join with the parliamentary forces in that 
quarter, and attend the motions of Prince Rupert The Scottish army 
maiched northwards, in order to join the Earl of Calendar, who was 
advancing with 10,000 additional forces,® and to 1 educe the town of 
Newcastle, which they took by storm The Earl of Manchester, with 
Cromwell, to whom the fame of this great victory was chiefly ascribed, 
and who was wounded in the action, returned to the eastern associa- 
tion, in order to recruit his army ^ ^ 

While these events passed m the north, the king’s affairs m the 
south were conducted with more success and greater abilities, Ruth- 
ven, a Scotchman, who had been created Earl of Brentford, acted, 
under the king, as general 

The parliament soon completed their two armies commanded by 
Essex and Waller The great zeal of the city facilitated this under- 
taking. Many speeches weie made to the citizens by the parliamentary 
leaders, in order to excite their ardour Hollis, in particular, exhorted 
them not to spare, on this important occasion, either their purses, their 
persons, or their prayeis,® and, m general, it must be confessed, they 
were sufficiently liberal m all these contnbutions The two generals 
had orders to march with their combined armies towards Oxford, and, 
if the king retired into that city, to lay siege to it, and by one enter- 
prize put a period to the war The king, leaving a numerous garrison 
m Oxford, passed with dexterity between the two armies, which had 
taken Abingdon, and had enclosed him on both sides ® He marched 
towards Worcester, and Waller received orders from Essex to follow 
him and watch his motions, while he himself marched into the west, 
m quest of Pnnee Maunce. Waller had appi cached within two miles 
of the royal camp, and was only separated from it by the Severn, 
when he received intelligence that the king was advanced to Bewdly, 
and had directed his course towards Shrewsbury In order to prevoat 
him. Waller presently dislodged, and hastened by quick marches to 
that town , while the king, suddenly retummg upon his own footsteps, 
reached Oxford ; and having reinforced his army from that gamson, 
now in his turn marched out m quest of Waller. The two armies 
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faced each other at Cropredy-bridge, near Banbury , but the Charwell 
ran between them ® Next day (June 29), the king decamped and 
marched towards Daventry Waller oideied a considerable detach- 
ment to pass the bridge, with an intention of falling on the rear of 
the royalists He was lepulsed, routed, and puisued with considerable 
loss ^ Stunned and disheartened with this blow, his aimy decayed and 
melted away by desertion , and the king thought he might safely leave 
It, and march westward against Essex That general, having obliged 
Prince Maurice to raise the siege of Lyme, having taken Weymouth 
and Taunton, advanced still in his conquests, and met with no equal 
opposition The king followed him, and having reinforced his army 
from all quarters, appeared m the field with an aimy superior to the 
enemy. Essex reheating into Cornwall, informed the pai Lament of 
his danger, and desired them to send an army, which might fall on the 
king’s rear General Middleton received a commission to execute that 
service, but came too late Essex’s army, cooped up m a nariow 
comer at Lestithiel, deprived of all forage and provisions and seeing 
no prospect of succour, was reduced to the last extiemity The king 
pressed them on one side. Prince Maurice on another; Sir Richard 
Granville on a third Essex, Robarts, and some of the principal 
officers, escaped in a boat to Plymouth Balfoui with his hoi sfe passed 
the king’s out-posts, in a thick mist, and (Sept i) got safely to the 
garrisons qf his own party The foot undei bkippon weie obliged to 
sunender their arms, artillery, baggage and ammunition, and being 
conducted to the parliaments quaiters, were dismissed By this 
advantage, which was much boasted of, the king, besides the honour 
of the enterpiise, obtained what he stood extiemely in need of The 
parliament, having preserved the men, lost what they could easily 
repair ^ 

No sooner did this intelligence reach London, than the committee 
of the two kingdoms voted thanks to Essex for his fidelity, couiagc, 
and conduct; and this method of proceeding, no less politic than 
magnanimous, was preserved by the parliament throughout the whole 
course of the war. Equally indulgent to their friends and ngoious 
to their enemies, they employed, with success, these two poweiful 
engines of reward and punishment, in confirmation of then authoiit) 

That the king might have less reason to exult in the advantages 
which he had obtained in the west, the parliament opposed to him 
very numerous forces Having armed anew Essex’s subdued, but not 
disheartened troops, they ordered Manchester and Cromwell to march 
with their recruited foices from the eastern association , and joining 
their armies to those ot Waller and Middleton, as well as of Essex, 
offer battle to the king Charles chose his post at Newbury, wheie 
(Oct 27) the parliamentary armies, under the Earl of Manchester, 
attacked him with great vigor , and that town was a second time the 
scene of the bloody animosities of the English Essex’s soldiers, ex- 
horting one anothei to repair their broken honour, and revenge the 
disgrace of Lestithiel, made an impetuous assault on the royalists; 
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and having recovered some of their cannon, lost m Cornwall, could 
not foihear embracing them with teais of joyr Though the king’s 
troops defended themselves with valour, they were overpow ered by 
numbers , and the night came very seasonably to their relief, and pre- 
vented a total overthrow Charles leaving his baggage and cannon in 
Dennmgton-castle, near Newbury, foithwith retreated to Wallingford, 
and thence to Oxford There, Prince Rupert and the Earl of North- 
ampton jomed him, with considerable bodies of cavalry Strengthened 
by this reinforcement, he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now 
employed before Dennmgton-castle^ Essex, detained by sickness, 
had not joined the army, since his misfortune in Cornwall Man- 
chester, who commanded, though his forces were much superior to 
those of the king, declined an engagement, and rejected Cromwell’s 
advice, who earnestly pressed him not to neglect so favourable an 
opportunity of finishing the war The king’s army, by bringing oft 
their cannon from Dennmgton-castle, in the face of the enemy, seemed 
to have sufficiently repaired the honoui which they had lost at New- 
bury and Charles, having the satisfaction to excite, between Man- 
chester and Cromwell, equal animosities with those which formerly 
took place between Essex and Waliei,^ distributed his army into 
winter-quarters. 

Those contests among the parliamentary generals, which had dis- 
turbed their military operations, were renewed in London during the 
winter season, and each being supported by his own fstttion, their 
mutual reproaches and accusations agitated the whole city and parlia- 
ment. There had long prevailed, in that party, a secret distinction, 
which, though the dread of the king’s power had hitherto suppressed 
it, yet, in proportion as the hopes of success became nearer and more 
immediate, began to discover itself, with high contest and animosity. 
The Independents, who had, at first, taken shelter and concealed 
themselves under the wings of the Piesbjderians, now evidently 
appeared a distinct party, and betrayed very different views and pre- 
tensions We must here endeavoui to explain the genius of this party, 
and of its leaders, who henceforth occupy the scene of action 

During those times, when the enthusiastic spirit met with such 
honour and encouragement, and was the immediate means of distinc- 
tion and preferment, it w^as impossible to set bounds to these holy 
fervours, or confine, within any natuial Imiits, what w’^as diiected to- 
wards an infinite and a supernatural object. Every man, as prompted 
by the warmth of his temper, excited by emulation, or supported by 
his habits of hypocrisy, endeavoured to distinguish himself beyond his 
fellows, and to arrive at a higher pitch of saintship and perfection. In 
|)roportion to its degree of fanaticism, each sect became dangerous 
and destructive ; and as the independents went a note higher than the 
presbyterians, they could less be restrained within any bounds of tem- 
per and moderation From this distinction, as from a first principle, 
were denved, by a necessary consequence, all the other ditferences of 
these two sects. 

The independents rejected aU ecclesiastical establishments, and 
would admit of no spiritual courts, no government among pastors, no 
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interposition of the magistrate in religious concerns, no fixed en- 
couragement annexed to any system of doctrmes or opinions. 
According to their principles, each congregation, united voluntarily 
and by spiritual ties, composed, within itself, a separate church, and 
exercised a jurisdiction, but one destitute of temporal sanctions, over 
its own pastor and its own members The election alone of the con- 
gregation was sufficient to bestow the sacerdotal charactei , and as all 
essential distinction was denied between the laity and the cleigy, no 
ceremony, no institution, no vocation, no imposition of hands, was, as 
in all other chuiches, supposed requisite to convey a right to holy 
orders The enthusiasm of the presbyterians led them to reject the 
authority of prelates, to throw off the restraint of liturgies, to retrench 
ceremonies, to limit the riches and authority of the priestly office 
the fanaticism of the independents, exalted to a higher pitch, abolished 
ecclesiastical government, disdained creeds and systems, neglected 
every ceremony, and confounded all ranks and oiders The soldier, 
the merchant, the mechanic, indulging the fervors of zeal, and guided 
by the illapses of the spiiit, resigned himself to an inward and 
supenor direction, and was consecrated, m a manner, by an immediate 
intercourse and communication with heaven 

The catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, had justified, upon 
that principle, their doctrine and practice of persecution the pres- 
bytenans, imagining that such clear and certain tenets, as they them- 
selves adopted, could be rejected only fiomaciiminal and peitmacious 
obstinacy, had hitherto gratified, to the full, their bigoted zeal, in a 
like doctrine and practice the independents, fiom the extremity of 
the same zeal, were led into the milder principles of toleration Their 
mind, set afloat in the wide sea of inspiration, could confine itself 
within no certain limits , and the same variations, in which an en- 
thusiast indulged himself, he was apt, by a natural train of thinking, 
to permit in others Of all chnstian sects this was the first, which, 
during Its prosperity, as well as its adversity, always adopted the 
principle of toleration , and, it is lemarkable, that so reasonable a 
doctrine owed its origin, not to reasoning, but to the height of extra- 
vagance and fanaticism 

Popery and prelacy alone, whose genius seemed to tend towards 
superstition, were treated by the independents with iigour The 
doctrines too of fate or destiny, weie deemed by them essential to all 
leligion In these rigid opinions, the whole sectaiies, amidst all their 
other diffeiences, unanimously concurred 

The political system of the independents kept pace with their 
religions Not content with confining, to very nariow limits, the 
power of the Crown, and reducing the king to the rank of fiist magis- 
trate, which was the project of the presbyteiians , this sect, more 
ardent m the puisuit of liberty, aspired to a total abolition of the 
monaichy, and even of the aristocracy; and projected an entire 
equality of rank and order, m a republic, quite free and independent 
In consequence of this scheme, they were declared enemies to all 
proposals for peace, except on such terms as, they knew, it was im- 
possible to obtain ; and they adhered to that maxim, which is, in the 
mam, prudent and political, that whoever diaws the sword against his 
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sovereign, should throw away the scabbard By terrifying others with 
the fear of vengeance from the offended prince, they had engaged 
greater numbers into the opposition against peace, than had adopted 
their other principles with regard to government and religion. And 
the great success, which had already attended the arms of the parlia- 
ment, and the greater, which was soon expected, confirmed them still 
jfurther in this obstinacy 

Sir Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Ohver 
St John, the solicitor-general, were regarded as the leaders of the 
independents The Earl of Essex, disgusted with a war, of which he 
began to foresee the pernicious consequences, adhered to the presby- 
terians, and promoted every reasonable plan of accommodation The 
Earl of Northumberland, fond of his rank and dignity, regarded with 
? horror a scheme, which, if it took place, would confound himself and 
his family with the lowest in the kingdom The Earls of Warwick, 
and Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Holhs, 
Maffey, Whitlocke, Mainard, Glyn, had embraced the same senti- 
ments In the parliament, a considerable majority, and a much 
greater in the nation, were attached to the presbyterian party , and it 
was only by cunning and deceit at first, and afterwards by military 
violence, that the independents could entertain hopes of success 

The Earl of Manchester, provoked at the impeachment, which the 
king had lodged against him, had long forwarded the war with 
alacrity , but, being a man of humanity and good principles, the view 
of public calamities, and the prospect of a total subversion of govern- 
ment, began to moderate his ardor, and inclined him to promote peace 
on any safe or honourable terms. He was even suspected, in the 
field, not to have pushed to the utmost against the king, the advan- 
tages obtained by the arms of the parliament ; and Cromwell, in the 
public debates, revived the accusation, that this nobleman had 
wilfully neglected at Dennmgt on-castle a favourable opportunity of 
finishing the war by a total defeat of the royalists ' I showed him 
‘ evidently,' said Cromwell, ‘ how this success might be obtained , and 
‘only desired lea\e, with my own brigade of horse, to charge the 
‘ king's army in their retreat , leaving it in the earl's choice, if he 
‘ thought proper, to remain neuter with the rest of his forces But, 
‘ notwithstanding my importunity, he positively refused his consent ; 
‘ and gave no other reason but that, if we met with a defeat, there 
‘ was an end of our pretensions We should all be rebels and traitors, 
‘ and be executed and forfeited by law ’ ' ^ 

Manchester, by way of recrimination, informed the parliament, that, 
at another time, Cromwell having proposed some scheme, to which it 
seemed improbable the parliament would agree, he insisted and said, 
‘ My lord, if you will stick firm to honest men, you shall find yourself 
‘ at the head of an army, which shall give law both to king and parha- 
‘ ment.' ‘ This discourse,' continued Manchester, ‘ made the greater 
‘ impression on me, because I knew the lieutenant-general to be a man 
* of very deep designs , and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 
‘never would be well with England till I were Mr -Montague, and 
‘there were ne'er a lord or peer in the kingdom'® So full was 
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Oliver Cromwell of these republican projects, that, notwithstanding his 
habits of profound tlissimulation, he could not so caiefully guard his 
expressions, but that sometimes his favouiite notions would escape 
him 

These violent dissensions bi ought matters to extremity, and pushed 
the independents to the execution of their designs The present 
generals, they thought, were more desirous of proti acting than finish- 
ing the war; and having entei tamed a scheme for preserving still 
some balance in the constitution, they were afiaid of entirely subduing 
the king, and reducing him to a condition, where he should not be 
entitled to ask any concessions A new model alone of the aimy 
could bring complete victory to the parliament, and fiee the nation 
from those calamities under which it labouied But how to effect this 
project was the difficulty The authority, as vvell as merits, of Essex’' 
■were very great with the parliament N ot only he had served them 
all alon^with the most exact and scrupulous honour it was, m some 
measure, owing to his popularity, that they had ever been enabled to 
levy an army or make head against the royal cause Manchester, 
Warwick, and the other commanders had likewise great credit with 
the public j nor were theie any hopes of prevailing over them, but by 
laying the plan of an oblique and aitificial attack, w^hich would con- 
ceal the real puipose of their antagonists The Scots and Scottish 
commissiimeis, jealous of the piogiess of the independents, were a 
new obstacle, which, without the utmost ait and subtlety, it would be 
difficult to surmount ^ The methods by which this mtiigue was con- 
ducted, are so singular, and show'- so fully the genius of the age, that 
we shall give a detail of them, as they are deliveied by Lord 
Claiendon ^ 

A fast, on the last Wednesday of every month, had been oideicd 
by the parliament at the beginning of these commotions , and then 
preachers, on that day, were caieful to keep alive, by then vehement 
declamations, the popular prejudices entei tamed against the king, 
against prelacy, and against popery. The king, that he might combat 
the parliament with their own weapons, appointed likewise a monthly 
fast, when the people should be instructed m the duties of loyalty and 
of submission to the higher poweis , and he chose the second Friday 
of every month for the devotion of the royalists ^ It was now pro- 
posed and earned m parliament, by the independents, that a new and 
more solemn fast should be voted , when they should implore the 
divine assistance for extricating them from those peiplexities, in which 
they were at present involved On that day, the preachers, aftci many 
political prayers, took care to treat of the reigning divisions in the 
parliament, and asenbed them entirely to the selfish ends pursued by 
the members In the hands of those members, they said, are lodged 
all the considerable commands of the army, all the lucrative offices 
in the civil administration. And while the nation is falling every day 
into poverty, and gioans under an insupportable load of taxes, these 
men multiply possession on possession, and will, in a little time, be 
masters of all the wealth of the kingdom That such persons, who 
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fatten on the calamities of their country, ever embiace any 
-effectual measuie for bringing them to a period, or ensuring final 
success to the war, cannot reasonably be expected Lingering expe- 
dients alone will be pursued And operations in the field concurring, 
m the same pernicious end, with deliberations in the cabinet , civil 
commotions will, for ever, be perpetuated in the nation After ex- 
aggerating these disorders, the ministers returned to their prayers , 
and besought the Lord, that he would take his own work into his own 
hand , and if the instruments, whom he had hitherto employed, were 
not worthy to bring to a conclusion so glonous a design, that he 
would inspire othei s more fit, who might perfect what was begun, and 
by establishing true religion, put a speedy period to the public 
miseries 

On the day subsequent to these devout animadversions, when the 
parliament met, a new spiiit appealed m the looks of many Sir 
Henry Vane told the commons, that, if e\er God appeared to them, it 
was in the oidmances of yesterday that, as he vas cicdibly informed 
by many, who had been present in ditfeient congregations, the same 
lamentations and discourses, which the godly pieachers had made 
before them, had been heard in other chuiches that so remarkable a 
concurrence could pioceed only from the immediate operation of the 
Holy Spiiit that he therefore mtreated them, in vindication of their 
own honour, in consideration of their duty to God and thevr country, 
to lay aside all private ends, and renounce every office attended with 
profit or advantage that the absence of so many members occupied 
in different employments, had rendered the house extremely thin, and 
diminished the authority of their determinations . and that he could 
not forbeai , for his own part, accusing himself as one who enjoyed a 
gainful office, that of treasurer of the navy, and though he was pos- 
sessed of It bcfoie the civil commotions, and owed it not to the favour 
of the pailiamcnt, yet was he ready to lesign it, and to saciifice, to the 
welfare of his country, every consideration of private interest and 
advantage 

Cromwell next acted his part, and commended the preachers for 
having dealt with them plainly and impartially, and told them of their 
errors, of which they were so unwilling to be informed Though they 
dwelt on many things, he said, on which he had never before re- 
flected , yet, upon revolving them, he could not but confess, that, till 
there was a perfect refoimation in these particulars, nothing which 
they undertook could possibly prosper The pailiament, no doubt, 
continued he, had done wisely on the commencement of the war, m 
engaging several of its members in the most dangerous parts of it , and 
thereby satisfying the nation, that they intended to share all hazards 
with the meanest of the people But affairs are now changed During 
the progress of military operations, there have arisen, in the parlia- 
mentary armies, many excellent officers who are qualified for higher 
commands than they are now possessed of And though it becomes 
not men, engaged in such a cause, ‘ to put trust in the arm of flesh,' 
yet he could assuie them, that their troops contained generals, fit to 
command in any enterprize in Christendom The army indeed, he 
was sorry to say it, did not correspond, by its discipline, to the merit 
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of the officers ; nor were there any hopes, till the present vices and 
disorders, which prevail among the soldiers, were repressed by a new 
model, that their forces would ever be attended with signal success in 
any undertaking 

In opposition to this reasoning of the independents, many of the 
Presbyterians showed the inconvenience and danger of the projected 
alteration Whitlocke, in particular, a man of honour, who loved his 
country, though, in every change of government, he always adhered 
to the ruling power, said, that besides the ingratitude of discarding, 
and that by fraud and artifice, so many noble persons, to whom the 
parliament had hitherto owed its chief support, they would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to supply the place of men, now formed by experience 
to dommand and audionty that the rank alone, possessed by such 
as were members of either house, prevented envy, retained the army m 
obedience, and gave weight to military orders that greater confidence 
might ^fely be reposed in men of family and fortune, than in mere 
adventurers, who would be apt to entertain separate views from those 
which were embraced by the persons who employed them that no 
maxim of policy was more undisputed, than the necessity of preserving 
an inseparable connexion between the civil and military powers, and 
of retaining the latter m strict subordination to the former that the 
Greeks and Romans, the wisest and most passionate lovers of liberty, 
had ever^ntrusted to their senators the command of armies, and had 
maintamed an unconquerable jealousy of all mercenary forces and 
that such men alone, whose interests were involved in those of the 
public, and who possessed a vote in the civil deliberations would suffi- 
ciently respect the authority of parliament, and never could be tempted 
to turn the sword against those by whom it was committed to them ^ 

Notwithstanding these reasonings, a committee was chosen to frame 
what was called the ‘self-denying ordinance,^ by which the members of 
both houses were excluded from all civil and military employments, 
except a few offices which w^ere specified This ordinance was the 
subject of great debate, and, for a long time, rent the parliament and 
city into factions But, at last, by the prevalence of envy with some , 
with others, of false modesty, with a great many, of the republican 
and mdependent views, it passed the House of Commons, and was 
sent to the upper house The peers, though the scheme was, m part, 
levelled against their order ; though all of them were, at bottom, ex- 
tremely averse to it , though they even ventured once to reject it ; yet 
possessed so little authonty, that they durst not persevere m opposing 
the resolution of the commons; and they thought it better policy, 
by an unlimited compliance, to ward off that rum, which they saw 
approaching * The ordinance, therefore, having passed both houses, 
Essex, Waiwick, Manchester, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and many 
others, resigned their commands, and received the thanks of parlia- 
ment for their good services A pension of 10,000/ a year was settled 
on Essex 

It was agreed to recruit the army to 22,000 men ; and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was appointed general® It is remarkable, that his com- 
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mission did not run, like that of Essex, in the name of the king and 
parliament, but in that of the parliament alone« and the article con- 
cerning the safety of the king’s person was omitted. So much had 
animosities increased between the parties ^ Cromwell, being a mem- 
ber of the lower house, should have been discarded with the others 
but this impartiality would have disappointed all the views of those 
who had introduced the self-denying ordinance He was saved by 
a subtilty, and by that political craft, in which he was so eminent. 
At the time when the other officeis resigned their commissions, care 
was taken that he should be sent with a body of horse to relieve 
Taunton, besieged by the royalists His absence being remarked, 
orders were dispatched for his immediate attendance in parliament , 
and the new general was directed to employ some othei officer in that 
service A ready compliance was feigned, and the very day was 
named, on which, it was averred, he would take his place in the house 
But Fairfax, having appointed a rendezvous of the army, wrote to the 
parliament, and desired leave to retain, foi some days, lieutenant- 
general Cromwell, whose advice, he said, would be useful, in supply- 
ing the place of those officers who had resigned Shoitly after, he 
begged, with much earnestness, that they would allow Cromwell to 
serve that campaign® And thus the independents, though the 
minority, prevailed by art and cunning over the presbyterians, and 
bestowed the whole military authority, in appearance, upon Fairfax, 
in reality, upon Cromwell 

Fairfax was a person equally eminent for courage and for humanity; 
and though strongly infected with prejudices or principles, derived 
from religious and party zeal, he seems never, in the course of his 
public conduct, to have been diveited, by private interest or ambition, 
from adhenng strictly to these principles Sincere in his professions , 
disinterested in his views , open in his conduct , he had formed one of 
the most shining characters of the age , had not the extreme narrow- 
ness of his genius, m every thing but in war, and his embarrassed and 
confused elocution on every occasion but when he gave orders, dimi- 
nished the lustre of his merit, and rendered the part which he acted, 
even when vested with the supreme command, but secondary and 
subordinate 

Cromwell, by whose sagacity and insinuation Fairfax was entirely 
governed, is one of the most eminent and most singular personages that 
occurs m history the strokes of his character are as open and stronglv 
marked, as the schemes of his conduct were, duiing the time, dark 
and impenetrable His extensive capacity enabled him to form the 
most enlarged projects his entei prising genius was not dismayed 
vnth the boldest and most dangerous. Carried, by his natural temper, 
to magnanimity, to grandeur, and to an imperious and domineering 
policy, he yet knew, when necessary, to employ the most profound 
dissimulation, the most oblique and refined artifice, the semblance of 
the greatest moderation and simplicity A friend to justice, though 
his public conduct was one continued violation of it ; devoted to re- 
ligion, though he perpetually employed it as the instrument of his 
ambition, he was engaged m ciimes from the prospect of sovereign 
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power, a temptation which is, in general, iriesistible to human nature. 
And by using well that authority, which he had attained by fiaud and 
violence he has lessened, if not overpo\vered, our detestation of his 
enormities by our admiiation of his success and of his genius* 

During this important tiansaction of the self-denying ordinance, the 
negociations for peace were likewise earned on, though with small 
hopes of success The king having sent two messages, one from 
Evesham,^ another from Tavistock,- desiiing a tieaty, the parlia- 
ment despatched commissioners to Oxfoid, with pioposals, as high as 
if they had obtained a complete -victory The advantages gained 
during the campaign, and the great distresses of the royalists, had 
much elevated their hopes , and they were resolved to repose no trust 
in men, inflamed with the highest animosity against them, and who, 
were they possessed of power, were fully authoiized by law, to punish 
all their opponents as rebels and traitors 

The kmg, when he considered the proposals and the disposition of the 
parliament could not expect any accommodation, and had no prospect 
but of war, or of total submission and subjection yet, in oider to 
satisfy his own party, who were impatient for peace, he agreed to 
send the Duke of Richmond and Eail of Southampton, with an 
answer to the proposals of the parliament, and at the same time to 
desire a treaty upon their mutual demands and pietensions ^ It now 
became necessary for him to refract his former declaiation, that the 
two houses^at Westminster were not a fiee pailiamcnt, and accord* 
ingly he was induced, though with gieat reluctance, to give them, in 
his answer, the appellation of the pailiament of England ® But it 
appeared afterwaids, by a letter which he wiote to the queen, and of 
which a copy was taken at Naseby, that he secictly entered an ex* 
planatory protest in his council-book, and he pietended, that, though 
he had ‘called' them the paiharaent, he had not theieby ‘acknow- 
‘ ledged' them for such ® This subtlety, which has been frequently 
objected to Charles, is the most noted of those very few instances, 
from which the enemies of this piince have endeavoured to load him 
with the imputation of msmceiity, and have inferred, that the par- 
liament could repose no confidence in his piofessions and declarations, 
not even in his laws and statutes Theie is, however, it must be con- 
fessed, a difference universally avowed between simply giving to men 
the appellation which they assume, and the foimal acknowledgment 
of their title to it , nor is any thing more common and familiar in all 
public transactions 

The time (Jan 30, AD 1645) and place of treaty being settled, 
sixteen commissioners from the king met at Uxbridge, with twelve 
authorised by the parliament, attended by the Scottish commissioners. 
It was agreed that the Scottish and pailiamentary commissioners 
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should give m their demands with regard to three important articles, 

‘ religion,’ the ‘ militia,’ and ‘ Ii eland and that these should be suc- 
cessively discussed in conference with the king’s commissioners ' It 
was soon found impracticable to come to any agreement with regard 
to any of these articles 

In the summer (1643), while the negotiations were carried on with 
Scotland, the parliament had summoned an assembly at Westminster, 
consisting of 121 divines and 30 laymen, celebiated in their party for 
piety and lenrning. By their advice alterations were made in the 
thiity-nme articles, or in the metaphysical doctrines of the church; 
and, what was of greater importance, the liturgy was entirely abolished 
and, in its stead, a new directory for worship was established , by 
which, suitably to-the spirit of the puritans, the utmost liberty, both in 
praying and preaching, was indulged to the public teachers By the 
solemn league and covenant, episcopacy was abjured as destructive of 
all true piety , and a national engagement, attended with every circum- 
stance that could rendei a promise sacied and obligatoiy, was entered 
into with the Scots never to suffei its re-admission All these measures 
showed little spirit of accommodation in the parliament; and the 
king’s commissioners were not surprised to find the establishment of 
piesbytery and the directory positively demanded, together with the 
subsciiption of the covenant, both by the king and kingdom ® 

Had Charles been of a disposition to neglect all theological contro- 
versy, he yet had been obliged m good policy to adhere U episcopal 
juiisdiction, not only because it w^as favourable to monarchy, but 
because all his adherents were passionately devoted to it and to- 
abandon them, m what they regarded as so important an article, was 
foi ever to relinquish their friendship and assistance But Charles had 
never attained such enlarged principles He deemed bishops essential 
to the very being of a Christian church; and he thought himself 
bound, by more sacred ties than those of policy, or even of honour, to 
the support of that older. His concessions, therefore, on this head he 
judged sufficient when he agreed that an indulgence should be given 
to tender consciences with regard to ceremonies , that the bishops 
should exercise no act of jurisdiction or ordination without the consent 
and counsel of such presbyters as should be chosen by the clergy of 
each diocese , that they should reside constantly in their diocese, and 
be bound to preach every Sunday , that pluralities be abolished , that 
abuses in ecclesiastical courts be redressed , and that a hundred 
thousand pounds be levied on the bishops’ estates and the chapter 
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lands for the payment of debts contracted by parliament ^ These con- 
cessions, though considerable, gave no satisfaction to the parliamen- 
tary commissioners ; ^nd, without abatmg anything of their rigour on 
this head, they proceeded to their demands with regard to the militia. 

The king^s partisans had all along maintained that the fears and 
jealousies of the parliament, after the securities so early and easily 
given to public liberty, were either feigned or groundless, and that no 
human institution could be better poised and adjusted than was now 
the government of England. By the abolition of the star chamber and 
court of high commission the prerogative, they said, has lost all that 
coercive power by which it had formerly suppressed or endangered 
liberty. By the establishment of triennial parliaments it can have no 
leisure to acquire new powers or guard itself, during any time, from the 
inspection of that vigilant assembly By the slender revenue of the 
crown no king can ever attain such influence as to procure a repeal of 
these salutary statutes. And while the prince commands no military 
force he will m vain by violence attempt an infringement of laws so 
clearly defined by means of late disputes, and so passionately che- 
nshed by all his subjects In this situation surely the nation, governed 
by so virtuous a monarch, may for the present remain in tranquillity, 
and try whether it be not possible by peaceful arts to elude that danger 
with which, it is pretended, its liberties are still threatened. 

But though the royalists insisted on these plausible topics before the 
commenceijient of war, they were obliged to own that the progress of 
civil commotions had somewhat abated the force and evidence of this 
reasoning If the power of the militia, said the opposite party, be 
entrusted to the king, it would not now be difficult for him to abuse 
that authority. By the rage of intestine discord his partisans are 
inflamed into an extreme hatred against their antagonists, and have 
contracted, no doubt, some prejudices against popular privileges 
which, m their apprehension, have been the source of so much dis- 
order. Were the arms of the state, therefore, put entirely into such 
hands, what pubhc security, it may be demanded, can be given to 
liberty, or what private security to those who, in opposition to the 
letter of the law have so generously ventured their lives in its defence ? 

' In compliance with this apprehension Charles offered that the arms of 
the state should be entrusted dunng three years to twenty commis- 
sioners, who should be named either by common agreement between 
him and the parhament, or one half by him, the other by the parlia- 

severely censured by the commons Whidocke, p 286 Even minced pies, which custom had 
zn^de a Christmas dish among the churchmen, was regarded, viuring that season, as a profane 
and superstitious viand by the sectaries , though at other times it agreed with their stomaclis 
In the parliamentary ordinance, too, for the observance of the Sabbath, they inserted a clause 
for the mkmg down of May-poles, wnich they called a heathenish vanity Since we are upon 
this subject. It maj not be amiss to mention, that, besides setting apart Sunday for the ordi- 
nances, as they called them, the godly had regular meetings on the Thursdays for resolving 
cases of conscience, and conferring about their progress in grace What they were chiefly 
anxious about, was the fixing the precise moment oi their conversion or new birth , and whoever 
could not ascertain so difficult a point of odculation, could not pretend to any title to samtship 
I he profane scholars at Oxford, after the parliament became masters of that town, gave to the 
nouse in which the zealots assembled the denomination of Scruple Shop the zealots, m their 
turn, insulted the scholars and professors , and, intruding into the place of lectures, declaimed 
chdlenged the most knowing of them to prove that their calhng 
was from Chnst Wood’s Fasti Oxomensis, p 740 

^ Dugdale, pp 779, 780 
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tnent. And, after the expiration of that term, he insisted that his con- 
stitutional authority over the militia should again return to him ^ 

The parliamentary commissioners at first demanded that the power 
of the sword should for ever be entrusted to such persons as the par- 
liament alone should appoint ; ^ but afterwards they relaxed so far as 
to require that authonty only for seven years, after which it was not to 
return to the king, but to be settled by bill or by common agreement 
between him and his parliament ^ The kmg’s commissilliers asked. 
Whether jealousies and fears were all on one side, and whether the 
pnnce, from such violent attempts and pretensions as he had expe- 
rienced, had not, at least, as great reason to entertain apprehensions 
for his authonty as they for their liberty? Whether there were any 
equity m securing only one party and leaving the other during the 
space of seven years entirely at the mercy of their enemies ? Whether, 
if unlimited power were entrusted to the parliament during so long a 
penod, It would not be easy for them to frame the subsequent bill in 
the manner most agreeable to themselves, and keep for ever possession 
of the sword as well as of every article of civil power and jurisdiction.** 

The truth is, after the commencement of war, it was very difficult, 
if not impossible, to find secunty for both parties, especially for that of 
the parliament Amidst such violent animosities power alone could 
ensure safety, and the power of one side was necessarily attended with 
danger to the other. Few or no instances occur in history of an 
equal, peaceful, and durable accommodation that has beei# concluded 
between two factions which had been inflamed into civil war. 

With regard to Ireland there were no greater hop^ of agreement 
between the parties. The parliament demanded that the truce with 
the rebels should be declared null , that the management of the war 
should be given over entirely to the parliament , and that after the 
conquest of Ireland, the nomination of the lord lieutenant and of the 
judges, or, in other words, the sovereignty of that kingdom should 
likewise remain in their hands ® 

What rendered an accommodation more desperate was, that the 
demands on these three heads, however exorbitant, were acknow- 
ledged by the parliamentary commissioners to be nothing but prelimi- 
naries. After all these were granted it would be necessary to pro- 
ceed to the discussion of those other demands, still more exorbitant, 
which a little before had been transmitted to the king at Oxford. Such 
Ignominious terms were there insisted on that worse could scarcely be 
demanded were Charles totally vanquished, a prisoner, and m chains 
The king was required to attaint and except from a general pardon, 
forty of the most considerable of his English subjects, and nineteen of 
his Scottish, together with all popish recusants in both kingdoms who 
had borne arms for him It was insisted that forty-eight more, with 
all the members who had sitten in either house at Oxford, all lawyers 
and divines who had embraced the king's party, should be rendered 
incapable of any office, be forbidden the exercise of their profession, be 
prohibited from coming within the verge of the court, and foifeit the 
third of 'their estates to the parliament It was required that whoever 

1 Dugdale, p 798 * Ibid p 791 ® Ibid, p 820 

* Dugdale, p 877 * Ibid pp 8a6, 827 
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had borne arms for the king should forfeit the tenth of their estates, or 
if that did not suffice, the si\th, for the payment of public debts As if 
royal authority weie riot sufficiently annihilated by such terms, it was 
demanded that the court of \\ ards should be abolished , that all the 
considerable officers of the crown and all the judges should be ap- 
pointed by pailiamcnt , a^d that the right of peace and war should 
not be exercised w ithout the consent of that assembly ^ The presby- 
tenans, it must be confessed, after insisting on such conditions, differed 
only m words from the independents, who lequired the establishment 
of a pure republic When the debates had been earned on to no 
purpose during twenty da>s among the commissioners, they separated 
and returned those of the king to Oxford, those of the parliament to 
London 

A little before the commencement of this fiuitless treaty, a deed was 
executed by the parliament, which proved their determined resolution 
to yield nothing, but to proceed in the same violent and imperious 
manner, with which they had, at first, entered on these dangerous 
enterpnses. Archbishop Laud, the most favourite minister of the 
king, was brought to the scaffold, and in this instance, the public 
might see, that popular assemblies, as, by then "v ery number, they are, 
m a great measure, exempt from the restraint of shame, so, when they 
also overleap the bounds of law, naturally break out into acts of the 
greatest tyranny and injustice 

From the^time that Laud had been committed, the House of Com- 
mons, engaged in enterpnses of greater moment, had found no leisure 
to finish his impeachment, and he had patiently enduied so long an 
imprisonment, without being brought to any trial After the union 
with Scotland, the bigoted prejudices of that nation revived the like 
spirit in England , and the sectaries resolved to gratify their vengeance 
in the punishment of this prelate, who had so long, by his authority, 
and by the execution of penal laws, kept their zealous spirit under 
confinement He was accused of high treason, in endeavouring to 
subvert the fundamental laws, and of other high crimes and misde- 
fneanors. The same illegahty of an accumulative crime and a con- 
structive evidence, which appeared m the case of Strafford , the same 
violence and iniquity m conducting the trial, are conspicuous through- 
out the whole course of this prosecution The groundless charge of 
popery, though belied by his whole life and conduct, was continually 
urged against the prisoner, and every error rendered unpardonable 
by this imputation, which was supposed to imply the height of all 
enormities * This man, my loids,^ said Serjeant Wilde, concluding 
his long speech against him, ‘ is like Naaman the Syrian , a great man, 
^ but a leper ^ ^ 

We shall not enter into a detail of this matter, which, at present, 
seems to admit of little controversy It suffices to say, that, after a 
long trial, and the examination of above a hundred and fifty witnesses, 
the commons found so little likelihood of obtaining a judicial sentence 
against Laud, that they were obliged to have recourse to their legis- 
lative authority, and to pass an ordmance for taking away the life of 
this aged prelate Notwithstanding the low condition into which the 

1 Rush vol VI p 850, Dugdale, p 737 a Rush vol vi p. 83a 
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house of peers was fallen, there appealed some intention of rejecting 
this ordinance , and the popular leaders weie again obliged to apply 
to the multitude, and to extinguish, by threats of new tumults, the 
small remains of liberty possessed by the upper house Seven peers 
alone voted m this impoitant question The rest, either from shame 
or fear, took caie to absent themsehes ^ 

Laud, who had behaved duiing his trial with spirit and vigour of 
genius, sunk not under the horrors of his execution , but though he 
had usually professed himself appiehensive of a violent death, he found 
all hxs fears to be dissipated before that supeiior courage, by which he 
was animated ‘ No one,’ said he, ‘can be moie willing to send me 
out of life, than I am desirous to go ’ Even upon the scaffold, and 
dunng the intervals of his piayeis, he was harassed and molested by 
Sir John Ciotworthy, a zealot of the leigmng sect, and a great leader 
m the lower house This was the time he chose for examining the 
pnnciples of the dying primate, and trepanning him into a confession, 
that he tiusted for his salvation to the meiits of good works, not to 
the death of the Redeemer- Having extricated himself fiom these 
theological toils, the archbishop laid his head on the block, and it was 
severed fiom the body at one blow^ Those lehgious opinions, for 
which he suffeied, contubuted, no doubt, to the courage and constancy 
of his end Sincere he undoubtedly was, and, however misguided, 
actuated by pious^ motives m all his pursuits , and it is to be regretted, 
that a man of such spirit, who conducted his enterprises with so much 
warmth and industry, had not entertained more enlargeS views, and 
embraced principles more favourable to the general happiness of 
society 

The great and important advantage, which the party gained by 
Strafford’s death, may, in some degree, palhate the iniquity of the 
sentence pronounced against him , but the execution of this old mfinn 
prelate, who had so long remained an inoffensive pnsoner, can be 
ascribed to nothing but vengeance and bigotry m those severe reli- 
gionists, by whom the parliament -was entirely governed That he 
deserved a better fate was not questioned by any reasonable man , the 
degree of his meiit, m other lesptcts, was disputed Some accused 
him of recommending slavish doctrines, of promoting persecution, and 
of encouraging superstition , while others thought, that his conduct in 
these three particulars, would admit of apology and extenuation 

That the ‘ letter’ of the law, as much as the most flaming court- 
sermon, inculcates passive obedience, is apparent, and though the 
‘spint’ of a limited government seems to lequire, in extraordinary 
cases, some mitigation of so rigorous a doctnne , it must be confessed, 
that the preceding genius of the English constitution had rendered a 
mistake m this particular very natural and excusable To inflict death, 
at least on those who depart fi om the exact line of truth in these nice 
questions, so far from being favourable to national liberty, savours 
strongly of the spirit of tyranny and proscription. 

Toleration had hitherto been so little the principle of any Christian 
sect, that even the catholics, the remnant of the religion professed by 
their forefathers, could not obtain from the English the least indul- 

3 Warwick, p 169, ® Rush vol ti pp 838^ 839 * rath July, 1644. 
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gence This very house of commons, m their famous remonstrance, 
took care to justify themselves, as from the highest imputation, from 
any intention to relax <:he golden reins of discipline, as they called 
them, or to grant any toleration ^ And the enemies of the church were 
so fair from the beginning, as not to lay claim to liberty of conscience, 
which they called a toleration for foul murder They openly challenged 
the superiority, and even menaced the established church with that 
persecution, which they afterwards exercised against her with such 
severity. And if the question be considered in the view of policy, 
though a sect, already formed and advanced, may, with good reason, 
demand a toleration ; what title had the puritans to this indulgence, 
who were just on the point of separation from the church, and whom, 
it miglit be hoped, some wholesome and legal seventies would still 
retain in obedience? * 

Whatever ridicule, to a philosophical mind, may be thrown on pious 
ceremonies, it must be confessed, that, during a very religious age, no 
institutions can be more advantageous to the rude multitude, and tend 
more to mollify that fierce and gloomy spint of devotion, to which 
they are subject Even the English church, though it had retained a 
share of popish ceremonies, may justly be thought too naked and un- 
adorned, and still to approach too near the abstract and spiritual reli- 
gion of the puritans Laud and his associates, by reviving a few 
primitive institutions of this nature, corrected the error of the first 
reformers, ai;\d presented to the affiightened and astonished mind, 
some sensible, exterior obseivances , which might occupy it during its 
religious exercises, and abate the violence of its disappointed efforts 
The thought, no longer bent on that divine and mysterious essence, so 
supenor to the narrow capacities of mankind, was able, by means of 
the new model of devotion, to relax itself in the contemplation of 
pictures, postures, vestments, buildings , and all the fine aits, which 
minister to religion, thereby received additional encouragement The 
primate, it is true, conducted this scheme, not with the enlarged senti- 
ments and cool reflection of a legislator, but with the intemperate zeal 
of a sectary, and by overlooking the cii cumstances of the times, 
served rather to inflame that religious fury which he meant to repress 
But this blemish is more to be regarded as a general imputation on 
the whole age, than any particular failing of Laudas , and it is sufficient 
for his vindication to observe, that his errors were the most excusable 
of all those which prevailed during that zealous period. 

1 Nalson, vol lu p 705 

® That Laud’s seventy was not extreme appears from this fact, that he caused the acts o» 
records of the high commission court to be searched, and found that there had been fewer sus- 
pensions, deprivations, and other punishments, by three, dunng the seven years of his time, 
than in any seven years of his predecessor, Abbot , who was notwithstanding in great esteem 
with the House of Commons Troubles and Tnals of Laud, p 164 But Abbot was little 
attached to the court, and was also a puntan in doctnne, and bore a mortal hatred to the 
papists not to mention, that the mutinous spirit was nsing higher m the time of laud, and 
would less bear control The maxims, however, of his administration were the same that had 
xjTi England, and that had place m every other European nation, except 

Holland, which studied chiefly the interests of commerce, and France which was fettered by 
edicts and treaties To have changed them for the modern maxims of toleration, how reason- 
able soeve^ deemed a very bold and dangerous enterprise It is a principle 

advanced by Montesquieu, that where the magistrate is satisfied with the established religion, 

ought to repress the first attempts towards innovation, and only grant a toleration to sects 
that are diffused and estabhshed L’Espnt des Loix, liv 25, chap 10 According to this 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

Moniros^s victories — The new model of the army — Battle of Naseby 
— Surrender of Bristol — The West conquered by Fairfax-— Defeat 
of Montrose — Ecclesiastical affairs — the King goes to the Scots at 
Newark — End of the war— the King delivered up by the Scots 

While the king’s affairs declined in England, some events happened 
m Scotland, which seemed to promise him a more prosperous issue 
of the quarrel 

Before the commencement of these cml disorders, the Earl of 
Montrose, a young nobleman of a distinguished family, returning from 
his travels, had been intioduced to the king, and had made an offer of 
his services , but by the insinuations of the Marquess, afterwards Duke 
of Hamilton, who possessed much of Charles’s confidence, he had not 
been received with that distinction, to which he thought himself justly 
entitled (Nalson, Intr p 63). Disgusted with this treatment, he had 
forwarded all the violence of the covenanters ; and, agreeably to the 
natural ardour of his genius, he had employed himself, during the first 
Scottish insurrection, with great zeal, as well as success, in levying and 
conducting their armies. Being commissioned by the ‘ Tables’ to wait 
upon the king, while the royal army lay at Berwick, hdwas so gamed 
by the civdities and caresses of that monarch, that he thenceforth 
devoted himself entirely, though secretly, to his service, and entered 
into a close correspondence with him. In the second insurrection, a 
great military command was entrusted to him by the covenanters ; and 
he was the first that passed the Tweed, at the head of their troops, in 
the invasion of England. He found means, however, soon after to 
convey a letter to the king, and by the infidelity of some about that 
prince , Hamilton, as was suspected , a copy of this letter was sent to 
Leven, the Scottish general Being accused of treachery, and a cor- 
respondence with the enemy ; Montrose openly avowed the letter, and 
asked the generals, if they dared to call their sovereign an enemy 
and by this bold and magnanimous behaviour, he escaped the danger 
of an immediate prosecution As he was now fully known to be of the 
royal party, he no longer concealed his principles , and he endeavoured 
to draw those, who had entertained like sentiments, into a bond of 
association for his master’s service Though thrown into prison for 
this enterprise,^ and detained some time, he was not discouraged , but 
still continued, by his countenance and protection, to infuse spirit into 

principle. Land’s indulgence to the catholics, and seventy to the puntans, would admit of 
apology I own, however, that it is very questionable whether persecution can in any case be 
justified . but, at the same time, it would be hard to give that appellation to Laud’s conduct, 
who only enforced the act of uniformity, and expelled the clergymen who accepted of benefices, 
and yet refused to observe the ceremonies, which they previously knew to be enjoined by law 
He never refused them separate places of worship , because they themselves would have esteemed 
It impious to demand them, and no less impious to allow them 
1 It IS not improper to take notice of a mistake committed by Clarendon, much to the disad- 
vantage of this gallant nobleman , that he offered the kmg, when his majesty was in Scotland, 
to assassinate Argyle All the time the kmg was m Scotland, Montrose was confined to 
pnson Rush, vol vi p 980 
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the distressed royalists Among other persons of distinction, who 
united themselves to Mm, was Lord Napier of Merchiston, son of the 
famous inventor of the logarithms, the person to whom the title of a 
Great Man is more justly due, than to any other whom his country 
ever produced 

There was m Scotland another party, who, professing equal attach- 
ment to the king’s service, pretended only to differ with Montrose 
about the means of attaining the same end , and of that party, Duke 
Hamilton was the leader This nobleman had cause to be extremely 
devoted to the king, not only by leason of the connection of blood, 
which united him to the ro^al family, but on account of the great con- 
fidence and favour, with which he had ever been honoured by his 
master Being accused by Lord Rae, not without some appearance of 
probability, of a conspnacy against the king, Charles was so far from 
harbouring suspicion against him, that, the very first time Hamilton 
came to court, he received him into his bed-chamber, and passed alone 
the night with him (Nalson, vol ii p 683). But such was the Duke^s 
unhappy fate or conduct, that he escaped not the imputation of trea- 
chery to his fiiend and so\eieign , and though he at last sacrificed his 
life in the king^s service, his intCQiitv and smceiity have not been 
thought by historians entiiely free fiom blemish Pei haps, (and this 
is the more probable opinion) the subtilties and refinements of his con 
duct and hr> tempoiising maums, though accompanied with good 
intentions, have been the chief cause of a suspicion, which has nevei 
yet been either fully proved or refuted As much as the bold and vivid 
spirit of Montrose prompted him to enteipiismg measuies, as much 
was the cautious temper of Hamilton inclined to such as were mode- 
rate and dilatory. \^ile the foimei foietold, that the Scottish cove- 
nanters were secretly fonnmg an union with the English parliament, 
and inculcated the necessity of pi eventing them by some vigorous 
undertaking; the latter still insisted, that eveiy such attempt would 
precipitate them into measures, to which, otherwise, they were not, 
perhaps, inclined. After the Scottish convention was summoned 
without the king^s authority, the former exclaimed, that their intentions 
were now visible, and that, if some unexpected blow weie not struck, 
to dissipate them, they would arm the whole nation against the king , 
the latter maintained the possibility of outvoting the disaffected paity, 
and securing, by peaceful means, the allegiance of the kingdom.^ Un- 
happily for the royal cause, Haraiitoffs representations met with moie 
credit from the king and queen, than these of Monti ose, and the 
covenanters were allowed, without interruption, to proceed in all their 
hostile measures. Montrose then hastened to Oxford , where his in- 
vectives against Hamilton’s treachery, concurring with the general 
prepossession, and supported by the unfortunate event of his counsels, 
were entertained with universal approbation Influenced by the cla- 
mour of his party, more than his own suspicions, Charles, as soon as 
Hamilton appeared, sent him prisoner to Pendennis castle in Corn- 
wall His brother, Lanark, who was also put under confinement, 
found means to make his escape, and to fly into Scotland 

^ Clarendon vol lu pp 380, 381 , Rush, vol vi p g8o , Wishart, cap. 9 
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The king’s ears were now opened to Montrose’s counsels, who pro- 
posed none but the boldest and most daring, agfeeably to the desperate 
state of the royal cause m Scotland Though the whole nation was 
subjected by the covenanters, though great armies were kept on foot by 
them, and every place guarded by a vigilant administration, he under- 
took, by his own credit and that of the few friends who remained to the 
king, to raise such commotions as would soon oblige the malcontents 
to recal those forces which had so sensibly thrown the balance m 
favour of the parliament (Wishart, cap. 3). Not discouraged with the 
defeat at Marston-Moor, which rendered it impossible for him to draw 
any succour from England, he was content to stipulate with the Earl 
of Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for some supply of men from that 
country. And he himself, changing his disguises and passing through 
many dangers, arrived in Scotland, where he lay concealed in the 
borders of the Highlands and secretly prepared the minds of his 
partisans for attempting some gi eat enterprise ^ 

No sooner wer^ the Irish landed, though not exceeding eleven bun- 
dled foot, very ill-armed, than Montrose declared himself and entered 
upon that scene of action which has rendered his name so celebrated 
About eight hundred of the men of Athole flocked to his standard 
Five hundred men more, who had been levied by the covenanters, 
were persuaded to embrace the royal cause and, with this combined 
foice, he hastened to attack Lord Elcho, who lay at j^erth with an 
army of 6,000 men, assembled upon the first news of the Irish invasion. 
Montrose, inferior in number, totally unprovided with horse, ill sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition, had nothing to depend on but the 
courage which he himself, by his owm example and the rapidity of his 
enterprises, should inspire into his raw soldiers. Having received the 
flie of the enemy, which was answered chiefly by a volley of stones, he 
rushed amidst them with his sword drawn, threw them into confusion, 
pushed his advantage, and obtained a complete victory, with the 
slaughter of two thousand of the covenanters ^ 

This victory, though it augmented the renown of Montrose, in- 
creased not his power or numbers. The far greater part of the king- 
dom was extremely attached to the covenant, and such as boie an 
affection to the royal cause were terrified by the established authority 
of the opposite party Dreading the superior power of Argyle, who, 
having joined his vassals to a force levied by the public, was approach- 
ing with a considerable army, Montrose hastened northwards, m order 
to rouse again the Marquess of Huntley and the Gordons, who, having 
before hastily taken arms, had been instantly suppressed by the 
covenanters He was joined on his march by the Earl of Airly, with 
his two younger sons, Sir Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy The eldest 
was at that time a pnsoner with the enemy. He attacked, at Aberdeen, 
the Lord Burley, who commanded a force of 2,500 men After a ^arp 
combat, by his undaunted courage, which, in his situation, was true 
policy, and was also not unaccompanied with mihtary skill, he put the 
enemy to flight, and m the pursuit did great execution npon them.® ^ 

1 Clarendon, vol v p 618 , Rush vol vi. p 982 , Wjsihart, cap. 4. 

» ist Sept 1644 , Rush, vol vi p 983 , Wishart, cap 5 

• nth Sept 1644 , Rush, vol vi. p 983 Wishart, cap 7 
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But by this second advantage he obtained not the end which he 
expected The enviouc nature of Huntley, jealous of Montrose’s glory, 
rendered him averse to join an army where he himself must be so 
much eclipsed by the superior merit of the general. Argyle, reinforced 
by the Earl of Lothian, was behind him with a great army the 
militia of the northern counties, Murray, Ross, Caithness, to the 
' number of 5,000 men, opposed him in front and guarded the banks of 
the Spey, a deep and rapid river. In order to elude these numerous 
annies he turned aside into the hills and saved his weak, but active, 
troops in Badenoch After some marches and counter-marche^ 
Argyle came up with him at F^yvie Castle This nobleman’s cha- 

racter, though celebrated for political courage and conduct, was very 
low for military prowess ; and, after some skirmishes, in which he was 
worsted, he here allowed Montrose to escape him By quick marches 
through these inaccessible mountains that general freed himself from 
the superior forces of the covenanters 

Such was the situation of Montrose, that very good or very ill 
fortune was equally destiuctive to him, and diminished his army 
After every victory his soldiers, greedy of spoil, but deeming the 
smallest acquisition to be unexhausted riches, deserted m great num- 
bers, and went home to secure the treasures which they had acquiied 
Tired, too, and spent with hasty and long marches in the depth of 
winter through snowy mountains, unprovided with every necessary, 
they fell off and left them general almost alone with the Irish, who, 
having no place to which they could retire, still adheied to him in 
every fortune 

With these, and some reinforcements of the Athole men, and Mac- 
donalds whom he had lecalled, Montrose fell suddenly upon Argyle’s 
country, and let loose upon it all the rage of war , cariying off the 
cattle, burning the houses, and putting the inhabitants to the sword. 
This severity, by which Montrose sullied his victories, was the result 
of private ammosity agamst the chieftain, as much as of zeal for the 
public cause Argyle, collecting 3000 men, marched in quest of the 
enemy, who had retired with their plunder , and he lay at Inverlochy, 
supposing himself still at a considerable distance from them. The 
Earl of Seaforth, at the head of the garrison of Inverness, who were 
veteran soldiers, joined to 5000 new levied troops of the northern 
counties, pressed the royalists on the other side, and threatened them 
with inevitable destruction By a quick and unexpected march, 
Montrose hastened to Inverlochy, and presented himself in Older of 
battle before the surprised, but not affrightened, covenanters Argyle 
alone, seized with a panic, deserted his army, who still maintained 
their ground, and gave battle to the royalists After a vigorous 
resistance, they (Feb 2) were defeated, and pursued with great 
slaughter (Rush voL vi. p 985 ; Wishart, cap. 8). And the power of 
the Campbells (that is Argyle’s name) being thus broken , the High- 
landers, who were in general well affected to the royal cause, began 
to join Montrose’s camp in great numbers. SeafortV^ army dis- 
persed of Itself, at the very teiror of his name And Lor& Gordon, 
eldest son of Huntley, having » escaped from his uncle Argyle, who 
had hitherto detained him, now joined Montrose with no con- 
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temptible number of his followers, attended by his brother, the Earl of 
Aboyne * 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montrose’s progress, began 
to think of a more regular plan of defence, against an enemy, whose 
repeated victories had rendered him extiemely formidable They sent 
for Baillie, an officer of reputation, from England , and joining him 
in command with Urrey, who had again enlisted himself among the 
king’s enemies, they sent them into the field, with a considerable army, 
against the royalists Montrose, with a detachment of 800 men, had 
attacked Dundee, a town extremely zealous for the covenant and 
havmg earned it by assault, had delivered it up to be plundered by 
his soldiers , when Baillie and Urrey, with their whole force, were 
’ttnexpectediy upon him (Rush vol vii p 228 , Wishart, cap 9) His 
conduct and presence of mind, in this emeigence, appeared con- 
spicuous Instantly he called off his soldiers from plundei, put them 
m 01 der, secured his retreat by the most skilful measures , and having 
maiched sixty miles in the face of an enemy much superior, without 
stopping, or allowing his soldieis the least sleep or refreshment, he 
at last secured himself in the mountains 

Baillie and Urrey now divided their troops, in order the better to 
conduct the war against an enemy, who sui prised them, as much by 
the rapidity of his maiches, as by the boldness of his enterpiises. 
Urrey, at the head of 4000 men, met him at Auldearn, near^rfnveiness ; 
and, encouraged by the superiority of number (for the covenanters 
were double the royalists), attacked him m the post which he had 
chosen Montrose, having placed his nght wing in strong ground, 
drew the best of his forces to the other, and left no main body between 
them, a defect which he aitfuUy concealed, by showing a few men 
through the trees and bushes, with which that ground was covered 
That Urrey might have no leisure to perceive the stratagem, he 
instantly led his left wing to the charge, and, making a furious 
impiession upon the covenanteis, diove them off the field, and gamed 
a complete victory (Rush vol vii p 229 , Wishart, cap 10) In this 
battle, the valour of young Napiei, son to the loid of that name, 
shone out with signal lustie , 

Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge Uirey’s discomfiture 5 
but, at Alford, he met, himself, with a like fate (2nd July) Mont- 
rose, weak in cavalry, heie lined his troops of hoise with infantry , 
and after putting the enemies’ horse to lout, fell with united force upon 
their foot, who were entiiely cut in pieces, though with the loss of 
the gallant Lord Gordon on the part of the royalists (Rush vol vii. 
p 229 , Wishart, cap 1 1) And having thus prevailed m so many 
battles, which his vigour e\er rendered as decisive as they were 
successful , he summoned together all his friends and partisans, and 
prepaied himself for marching into the southern provinces, in order 
to put a final period to the power of the covenanters, and dissipate 
the parliament, which, with great pomp and solemnity, they had sum- 
moned to at St Johnstone’s , — the ancient 7 iame of Perth. 

While the fire was thus kindled in the north of the island, it blazed 
out with no less fury in the south The parliamentary and loyal 
armies, a% soon as the season would permit^ prepared to take the 
voinjn. 23 
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field, m hopes of bringing their important quarrel to a quick decision. 
The passing of the s€lf-denying oidmance had been protracted by so 
many debates and intrigues, that the spring was far advanced before 
It received the sanction of both houses , and it was thought dangerous 
by many to introduce, so near the time of action, such gieat innova- 
tions into the army Had not the punctilious principles of Essex 
engaged him, amidst all the disgusts which he recei\ ed, to pay imphcit 
obedience to the parliament, this alteiation had mot been effected 
without some fatal accident since, notwithstanding his prompt 
resignation of the command, a mutiny was generally apprehended 
(Rush vol VIZ pp 126, 127) Fairfax, or more properly speakjngy 
Cromwell, under his name, introduced, at last, the ^ new inodeV into 
the army, and threw- the troops into a different shape. From the 
same men, new regiments and new companies were foimed, different 
officers appointed, and the whole military force put into such hands, 
as the independents could rely on Besides members of parliament 
who were excluded, many officers, unwilling to serve under the new* 
generals, threw up their commissions , and unwanly facilitated the pro- 
ject of putting the army entirely into the hands of that faction 

Though the discipline of the former parliamentary army was not 
contemptible, a more exact plan was intioduced, and rigorously 
executed, by these new commanders Valour indeed was very generally 
diffused o^Qv the one party as well as the other, during this peiiod 
discipline also was attained by the forces of the pailiament but the 
perfection of the mihtary art, m concerting the general plans of action, 
and the operations of the field, seems still, on both sides, to have 
been, in a great measure, wanting Historians at least, perhaps from 
their own ignorance and inexperience, have not remarked anything 
but a headlong impetuous conduct , each party hurrying to a battle, 
where valour and fortune chiefly determined the success. The great 
ornament of history, during these reigns, are the civil, not the mihtary 
transactions 

Never surely was a more singular army assembled, than that which 
was now set on foot by the parliament To the greater number of the 
regiments, chaplains were not appointed the officers assumed the 
spiritual duty, and united it with their military functions During the 
intervals of action, they occupied themselves in sermons, prayers, 
exhortations , and the same emulation, there, attended them, which, 
m the field, is so necessary to suppoit the honour of that piofession. 
Rapturous ecstasies supplied the place of study and reflection , and 
while the zealous devotees poured out their thoughts m unpiemedi- 
tated harangues, they mistook that eloquence, which, to their own 
surprise, as well as that of others, flowed in upon them, for divine 
illuminations, and for illapses of the Holy Spint Wheiever they 
were quartered, they excluded the minister fiom his pulpit, and, 
usurping his place, conveyed their sentiments to the audience, with all 
the authority, which followed their power, their valour, and their 
military exploits, united to their appearing zeal and fervour. The 
private soldiers, seized with the same spirit, employed their vacant 
hours in prayer, in perusing the Holy Sciiptures in ghostly confer- 
ences , where they compared the progress of their souls in grace, and 
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mutually stimulated each other to farther advances m the great work of 
their salvation When they were marching to ISattle, the whole field 
resounded, as well with psalms and spiritual songs adapted to the 
occasion, as with the instruments of inilitary music (Dugdale, p 7 , 
Rush, vol VI p 281) , and every man endeavoured to drown the 
sense of present danger, m the prospect of that crown of glory, which 
was set before him In so holy a cause, wounds weie esteemed 
meritorious , death, martyrdom, and the hurry and dangers of action, 
instead of banishing their pious visions, rather served to impress fheir 
minds more strongly with them 

The royalists were desirous of throwing a ndicule on this fanaticisms 
of the parliamentary armies, without being sensible how much reasom 
they had to apprehend its dangerous consequences The forces, 
assembled by the king at Oxford, in the west, and m other places, 
were equal, if not superior, m numbei, to their adversaries . but 
actuated by a very different spirit That licence, which had been 
introduced by want of pay, had risen to a great height among them, 
and rendered them more formidable to their friends than to their 
enemies Prince Rupert, negligent of the people, fond of the soldiery, 
had indulged the troops in unwarrantable liberties Wilmot, a man 
of dissolute manners, had promoted the same spirit of disorder . and 
the licentious Goring, Gerrard, Sir Richard Granville, now carried it 
to a great pitch of enormity In the west especially, wh^re Goring 
commanded, universal spoil and havoc were committed , and the 
whole country was laid waste by the rapine of the army All distinc- 
tion of parties being in a manner dropped , the most devoted friends 
of the church and monarchy wished there for such success to the 
parliamentary forces, as might put an end to these oppiessions The 
country people, despoiled of their substance, flocked together 
several places, armed with clubs and staves , and though they pro-- 
fessed an enmity to the soldiers of both parties, their hatred was in 
most places levelled chiefly against the royalists, from whom they had 
met with the worst treatment Many thousands of these tumultuary 
peasants were assembled in diffeient parts of England, who des- 
troyed all such straggling soldiers as they met with, and much infested 
the armies ^ 

The disposition of the forces on both sides, was as follows part of 
the Scottish army was employed in taking Pomfret, and other towns 
m Yorkshire. Part of it besieged Carlisle, valiantly defended bv Sir 
Thomas Glenham Chester, where Biron commanded, had long been 
blockaded by Sir William Brereton, and was reduced to gieat diffi- 
culties The king being joined by the princes Rupert and Maurice, 
lay at Oxford, with a considerable army, about 15,000 men Fairfax 
and Cromwell were posted at Windsor, with the new-modelled army, 
about 22,000 men Taunton, in the county of Somerset, defended by 
Blake, suffered a long siege from Sir Richard Granville, who com- 
manded an army of about 8000 men , and though the defence had 
been obstinate, the garrison was now reduced to the last extremity. 
Goring commanded, m the west, an army of nearly the saine number 
(Rush vol vii p 18, 19, &c ) 

^ RusL vol vu pp 52, 6j, 62 , Whidocke, pp 130, 131, 133, 135 , Qarendon, vol v p 665 , 

23 * 
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On opemng the campaign, the king formed the project of relieving 
Chester, Fairfax that of relieving Taunton The king was first in 
motion When he advanced to Draiton in Shropshire, Biron met 
him, and brought intelligence that his approach had raised the siege 
and that the parliamentary army had withdrawn Fairfax, having 
reached Salisbury m his road westward, leceived orders from the 
committee of both kingdoms, appointed for the management of the 
war, to return and lay siege to Oxford, now exposed by the king’s 
absence He obeyed after sending Colonel Weldon to the west with 
a detachment of 4,000 men On Weldon’s approach, Granville, who 
imagined that Fairfax with his whole army was upon him, raised the 
siege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now half taken and half 
burned, to receive relief But the royalists, being reinforced with 
3,000 horse under Goring, agam advanced to Taunton, and shut up 
Weldon with his small army in that ruinous place (Rushworth, 
Yol vii p. 28 ) 

The king having effected his purpose with regaid to Chester, re- 
turned southwards, and, m his way, sat down before Leicester, a 
garrison of the parliament’s Ha-ving made a breach m the wall, he 
stormed the town on all sides, and, after a furious assault, the soldiers 
entered sword in hand, and committed all those disorders to which 
their natural violence, especially when inflamed by resistance, is so much 
addicted fClarendon, vol v p 652) A great booty was taken and 
distributed among them Fifteen hundred prisoners fell into the king’s 
hands This success, which stiuck a great terror into the parliamentaiy 
partv, determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was beginning to 
approach, and he marched towards the king with an intention of offer- 
ing him battle The king was advancing towards Oxford in order to 
raise the siege, which he apprehended was now begun, and both 
armies, ere they were aware, had advanced within six miles of each 
other A council of war was called by the king in order to deliberate 
concerning the measures which he should now pursue On the one 
hand it seemed more prudent to delay the combat, because Gerrard, 
who lay m Wales with 3,000 men, might be enabled, in a little time, 
-to join the army, and Goring it was hoped, would soon be master of 
Taunton, and having put the west m full security, would then unite his 
forces to those of the king, and give him an incontestable superiority 
over the enemy On the other hand. Prince Rupeit, whose boiling 
ardour still pushed him on to battle, excited the impatient humour of 
the nobihty and gentry, of which the army was full, and uiged the 
many difficulties under which the royalists laboured, and from which 
nothing but a victory could relieve them The lesolution was taken 
to give battle to Fairfax, and the royal anny immediately advanced 
upon him 

At Naseby was fought, with forces nearly equal, this decisive and 
well-disputed action between the king and parliament The mam 
body of the royalists was commanded by the king himself the right 
wing by Prince Rupert, the left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Fairfax, 
■seconded by Skippon, placed himself in the mam body of the opposite 
aimy, Cromwell in the nght wing, Ireton, Cromwell’s son-m-law, in the 
leit The charge was begun^ with his usual celentv and usual success. 
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by Prince Rupert Though Ireton made stout resistance, and even 
after he was run through the thigh with a pik$, still maintained the 
combat till he was taken prisoner, yet was tliat whole wing broken, 
and pursued with precipitate fury by Rupert He was even so incon- 
siderate as to lose time in summoning and attacking the artillery of 
the enemy, which had been left with a good guard of infantry The 
king led on his mam body, and displayed in this action all the conduct 
of a prudent general, and all the valour of a stout soldier (Whitlocke, 
p 146) Fairfax and Skippon encountered him, and well supported 
that reputation which they had acquired Skippon being dangerously 
wounded was desired by Fairfax to leave the field, but declared that 
he would remain there as long as one man maintained his ground 
(Rush, vol vii p 43 , Whitlocke, p 145) The infantry of the parlia- 
ment was broken, and pressed upon by the king, till Fairfax, with 
great presence of mind, brought up the reserve and renewed the com* 
bat Meanwhile Cromwell, having led on his troops to the attack 
Langdale, overbore the foice of the ro>ahsts, and by his prudence 
impioved that advantage which he had gamed by his valour Having 
puisued the enemy about a quarter ot a mile, and detached some 
troops to pi event their rallying, he turned back upon the king’s 
infantry, and threw them into the utmost confusion One regiment 
alone pieserved its older unbroken, though twice desperately assailed 
by F airfax , and that general, excited by so steady a resistance, 01 dered 
D’Oyley, the captain of his life-guard, to give them a thira chaige m 
front, while he himself attacked them m rear The regiment was 
broken Fairfax, with his own hands, killed an ensign, and, having 
seized the colours, gave them to a soldier to keep for him The soldier 
afterwards boasting that he had won this trophy, was reproved by 
D’Oyley, who had seen the action . ‘ Let him retain that honour,’ said 
Fairfax, ‘ I have to-day acquired enough beside’ (Whitlocke, p 145) 

Prince Rupert, sensible too late of his error, left the fruitless attack 
on the enemy’s artillery and joined the king, whose infantry was now 
totally discomfited Chailes exhorted this body of cavalry not to des- 
pair, and Cl led aloud to them, ^ One charge more and we recover the 
day’ (Rush vol vii p 44) But the disadvantages under which they 
laboured, were too evident, and they could by no means be induced to 
renew the combat. Charles was obliged to quit the field and leave the 
victory to the enemy (Clarendon, vol iv p 656, 657 , Walker, p 130, 
1 31) The slam on the side of the parliament exceeded those on the 
side of the king They lost 1,000 men, he not above 800, but Fairfax 
made 500 officers prisoners, and 4,000 private men, took all the king’s 
artillery and ammunition, and totally dissipated his infantry, so that 
scarce any victory could be more complete than that which he 
obtained 

Among the other spoils was seized the king’s cabinet, with the 
copies of his letteis to the queen, which the parliament afterwards 
ordered to be published (Clarendon, vol iv p 658) They chose, no 
doubt, such of them as they thought would reflect dishonour on him; 
yet, upon the whole, the letteis aie written with delicacy and tender- 
ness, and give an advantageous idea both of the king’s genius and 
morals. A mighty fondness, it is true, and attachment he expresses to 
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his consort, and often professes that he never would embiace any 
measures which she du5appio\ed But such declarations of civility and 
confidence are not always to be taken in a full literal sense And so 
legitimate an affection, avowed by the laws of God and man, may, per- 
haps, be excusable towards a woman of beauty and spirit, even though 
, she was a papist ^ 

The Athenians, having intercepted a letter written by their enemy — 
Philip of Macedon to his wife Olympia— so far from being moved by a 
cunosity of prying into the secrets of that relation, immediately sent 
the letter to the queen unopened Philip was not their sovereign, nor 
were they inflamed with that violent animosity against him which 
attends all civil commotions 

After the battle the king retreated with that body of horse which 
remained entire, first to Hereford, then to Abergavenny, and remained 
some time m Wales, from the vain hope of raising a body of infantry in 
those harassed and exhausted quarters F airfax having first (June 1 7) re- 
taken Leicester, which was surrendered upon articles, began to deliberate 
concerning his future enterprises A letter was brought him, written 
by Goring to the king, and unfortunately entrusted to a spy of Fair- 
fax’s Gonng there informed the king that in three weeks he hoped to 
be master of Taunton , after which he would join his majesty with all 
the forces in the west, and entreated him, in the meanwhile, to avoid 
coming to ajiy general action This letter, winch, had it been safely 
delivered, had probably prevented the battle of Naseby, seived now to 
direct the opeiations of Fairfax (Rush vol vii p 49) After leaving a 
body of 3,000 men to Pointz and Rossitci, with orders to attend the 
king’s motions, he marched immediately to the west, with a view of 
saving Taunton, and suppressmg the only considerable force which 
now remained to the royalists 

In the beginning of the campaign, Charles, apprehensive of the 
event, had sent the Prince of Wales, then fifteen years of age, to the 
west, with the title of general, and had given orders if he weie piessed 
by the enemy, that he should make his escape into a foreign country, 
and save one part of the royal family from the violence of the parlia- 
ment Prince Rupert had thrown himself into Bnstol, with an inten- 
tion of defending that important city Goring commanded the army 
before Taunton 

On Fairfax's approach, the siege of Taunton was (July 20) raised, 
and the royalists retired to Lamport, an open town in the county of 
Somerset Fairfax attacked them in that post, beat them fiom it, 
killed about 300 men, and took 1,400 prisoneis (Rush vol vii p 55) 
After this advantage he sat down before Bridgewatei, a town esteemed 
strong, and of great consequence in that country When he had 
entered the outer town by storm, Windham, the governor, who had 

J Heame has published the following extract from a manuscnpt work of Sir Simon D’Ewes, 
who was no mean man m the parliamentary party ‘ On Thursday, the 30th and last day of 
^ this instant June, 1625, 1 went to Whitehall, purposely to see the queen, which I did fully all the 
^ time she sat at dmner I perceived her to be a most absolute delicate lady, after I had exactly 
« ^ke features of her face, much enlivened by her radiant and sparkling black eyes 

^ liesiaes, her deportment among her women was so sweet and humble, and her speech and 
t r ° if servants so mild and gracious, as I could not abstain from divers deep 

..-L ^ consider, that she wanted the knowledge of the true religion * Preface to 

the Lhron of Dunstable, p 64. 
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retired into the inner, immediately capitulated and delivered up the 
place to Fan fax The garrison, to the number of 2,600 men were 
(July 23) made pnsoneis of war 

Fairfax, having next taken Bath and Sherborne, resolved to la\ siege 
to Biistol, and made great pieparations for an entei prise, which, froiii 
the stiength of the garrison and the reputation of Prince Rupeit, the 
governor, was deemed of the last importance But so precarious m 
most men is this quality of military" courage ’ A poorer defence was 
not made by any town during the whole war, and the general expecta- 
tions were here extremely disappointed No sooner had the parlia- 
mentary forces entered the lines by storm, than the prince capitulated^ 
and surrendered the city to Fairfax (Rush vol vii p 83) A few days 
before, he had (Sept ii) written a letter to the king, in w'hich he 
undertook to defend the place for four months, if no mutiny obliged 
him to sui render it Chailes, who was foimmg schemes and collect- 
ing forces for the relief of Biistol, w^as astonished at so unexpected an 
event, which was little less fatal to his cause than the defeat at Naseby 
(Clarendon, vol iv p 690, Walkei, p 137) Full of indignation he 
instantly recalled all Prince RupeiPs commissions, and sent him a 
pass to go beyond sea (Clarendon, vol iv p. 695) 

The king’s affairs now went fast to lum in all quarters The Scots 
having made themselves masteis of Carhsle (June 28), after an obstinate 
siege, marched southwards, and laid siege to Hereford, but were obliged 
to raise it on the king’s approach and this was the last glimpse of 
success which attended his arms Havmg marched to the relief of 
Chester, which was anew besieged by the parliamentary forces under 
Colonel Jones , Pointz attacked his rear, and forced him to give battle. 
While the fight was (Sept 24.) continued with great obstinacy, and 
victory seemed to incline to the royalists, Jones fell upon them from 
the other side, and put them to rout, with the loss of 600 slam, and 
1000 prisoners (Rush vol vii p 117) The king, with the remains of 
his broken army, fled to New^ark, and thence escaped to Oxford, 
where he shut himself up dunng the winter season 

The news, which he leceived from every quarter, were no less fatal 
than those events which passed wheie he himself was present Fair- 
fax and Cromwell, aftei the surrender of Bristol, having divided their 
forces, the former marched westw^ards in order to complete the con- 
quest of Devonshire and Cornwall, the latter attacked the king’s 
garrisons which lay to the east of Biistol. The Devizes were sur- 
rendered to Cromwell, Berkeley Castle was taken by storm, Win- 
chester capitulated, Basing-House was entered sword in hand and 
all these middle counties of England were, in a little time, reduced to 
■obedience under the parliament 

The same rapid and unmteirupted success attended Fairfax The 
parliamentary forces, elated by past xictories, governed by the most 
rigid discipline, met with no equal opposition from troops, dismayed 
by repeated defeats, and conupted by licentious manners After 
beating up the quarters of the royalists at Bovey-Tracy, Fairfax sat 
(Jan 18) down befoie Dartmouth, and in a few days entered it by 
stoim Poudram Castle being taken by him, and Exeter blockaded 
on all sides, Hopton, a man of merit, who now commanded the 
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royalists, having advanced to the relief of that town with an army of 
$000 men, met with the parliamentaiy army at Tornngton, where 
(Feb 19) he was defeated, all his foot dispersed, and he himself, with 
his horse, obliged to retiie into Cornwall Fairfax followed him, and 
vigorously pursued the victorv Ha\ing enclosed the ro}alists at 
Truro, he foiced the whole army, consisting of 5000 men, chiefly 
cavalry, to surrender upon terms The soldieis, delivering up their 
horses and arms, were allow^ed to disband, and received twenty shil- 
lings a-piece, to carry them to their lespective abodes Such of the 
officers who desired it, had passes to retire beyond sea the others^ 
having promised never more to bear arms, paid compositions to the 
parliament,^ and procured their pardon (Rush vol vii p 108) And 
thus Fairfax, after taking Exeter, which completed the conquest of the 
west, marched, with his victorious army, to the centre of the kingdom,, 
and fixM his camp at Newbury The IPrince of Wales, in pursuance 
of the king’s orders, retired to Scilly, thence to Jersey, whence he 
went to Paris; where he joined the queen, who had fled thither 
from Exeter, at the time the Earl of Essex conducted the parlia- 
mentary army to the west 

In the other parts of England, Hereford w^as taken by surprise i 
Chester surrendered Lord Digby, who had attempted, with 1200 
horse, to bieak into Scotland and join Montrose, was defeated at 
Shelburne, in Yoikshire, b) Colonel Copley, his whole force was dis- 
persed, ancihe himself was obliged to fl>, first to the Isle of Alan, 
thence to Iieland News too amved that Montrose himself, after 
some more successes, was at last routed, and this only lemammg 
hope of the royal party finally extinguished 

When Montrose descended into the southern counties, the cove- 
nanters, assembling their whole foice, met him with anumcious aimy^ 
and gave him battle, but without success, at Kilsyth (Aug 15, 1645)* 
This was the most complete victory that Alontrose ever obtained- 
The royalists put to the sword 6000 of their enemies, and left the cove- 
nanters no remains of any army m Scotland. The whole kingdom 
was shaken with these repeated successes of Montrose, and many 
noblemen, who secretly favoured the royal cause, now declared openly 
for It, wffien they saw a force able to support them The Marquis of 
Douglas, the Earls of Annandale and Hartfield, the Loids Fleming,. 
Seton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many otheis, flocked to the royal 
standard. Edinburgh opened its gates, and gave liberty to all the 
prisoners there detained by the covenanters Among the rest was 
Lord Ogilvy, son of Airly, whose family had contributed extiemely to 
the victory gained at Kilsyth (Rush vol vii pp 230,231 , WishaiL 
cap 13). 

David Lesly was detached fiiom the army in England, and marched 
to the relief of his distressed party in Scotland Montrose advanced 
still farther to the south, alluied by vain hopes, both of lousing to 
arms the Eails of Hume, Tiaquaii, and Roxbuigh, who had pro- 
mised to join him, and of obtaining fiom England some supply o£ 

compositions were different, according to the demerits of the person but by a vote 
iwg 164^^ WhftbcU p delinquent’s estate Journ iithc 
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cavalry, in which he was deficient By the negligence of his scouts, 
Lesly, at Philip-haugh in the Forest, surprised his army, much dimi- 
nished in numbers, fioin the desertion of the Highlanders, who had 
retired to the hills, according to custom, in older to secure their 
plunder After a shaip conflict, where Montrose exerted great valour, 
his forces were routed by Lesly’s cavalry (Sept. 13, 1645) and he 
himself was obliged to fly with his broken forces into the mountains , 
where he again prepared himself for new battles and new enterpnzes 
(Rush. vol. vii p 231) 

The covenanters used the victory with rigour Their prisoners, Sir 
Robert Spotiswood, secretary of state, and son to the late primate,. 
Sir Philip Nisbet, Sii \^/llllam Rollo, Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, An- 
drew Guthne, son of the bishop of Murray, William Murray, son of 
the Earl of Tullibardme, were condemned and executed The sole 
^ crime, imputed to the secretary, was his delivering to Monti ose the 
king’s commission to be captain-geneial of Scotland Lord Ogilvy, 
who was again taken prisoner, would have undergone the same fate, 
had not his sister found means to procuie his escape, by changing 
clothes with him For this instance of com age and dexteiity, she met 
with harsh usage The clergy solicited the pailiament, that more 
royalists might be executed, but could not obtain their request 
(Guthr/s Mem , Rush vol vii p 232) 

After all these repeated disasters, which everywhere befel the royal 
party, there remained only one body of troops, on which fortune 
could exercise her rigour Lord Astley, with a small army of 3000- 
men, chiefly cavalry, marching to Oxford, m order to join the king^ 
was (March 22) met at Stowe by Colonel Morgan, and entirely de- 
feated, himself being taken prisoner ‘You have done your work,^ 
said Astley to the parliamentaiy officers , ‘ and may now go to play, 
‘ unless > ou choose to fall out among yourselves ’ ^ 

The condition of the king during this whole winter, was to the last 
degree disastrous and melancholy As the dread of ills is commonly 
more oppiessive than their real presence, peihaps in no period of his 
life was he more justly the object of compassion His vigour of mind, 
which, though it sometimes failed him in acting, never deserted him 
in his sufferings, was what alone supported him , and he was determined, 
as he wrote to Loid Digby, if he could not live as a king, to die like a 
gentleman , noi should any of his friends, he said, ever have reason to 
blush for the prince whom they had so unfoitunately served (Carte’s 
Ormond, vol 111 No 433) The muimurs of discontented officers, on 
the one hand, harassed their unhappy sovereign, while they over- 
rated those services and suffeiings, which, they now saw, must, for 
ever, go unrewarded (Walker, p 147) The affectionate duty, on the 
other hand, of his more geneious friends, who respected his misfortunes 
and his viitues, as much as his dignity, wrung his heart with a new 
sorrow , when he reflected, that such dismteiested attachment would 
so soon be exposed to the rigour of his implacable enemies Repeated 

^ Rush vol vii p 141 It was the same Ashley, who, before he charged at the battle of 
Edgehill, made this short prayer, O Lord t thou krurvest how biisy I must he this aay If I 
forget theOf do not thou Joiget me And with that rose up, and cned, March on boyst 
Warwick, p 229 There were certainly much longer prayers said m the parliamentary army , 
but 1 doubt if there was so good a one 
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attempts, which he made for a peaceful and equitable accommodation 
with the pailiament, s^^rved to no purpose, but to convince them, that 
the victory was entirely in their hands They deigned not to make 
the least reply to several of his messages, in which he desired a pass- 
port for commissioners (Rush vol vii p 215, &c) At last, after 
reproaching him with the blood spilt during the war, they told him, 
thatthey were prepaiing bills for him, and his passing them would 
be the best pledge of his inclination towaids peace m other words, 
he must yield at discretion (Rush vol vn pp 217,219, Clarendon, 
voL IV p 744) He desired a personal treat\, and offered to come to 
London, upon receiving a safe conduct for himself and his attendants . 
they absolutely refused him admittance, and issued orders for the 
guarding, that is, the seizing of his person, m case he should attempt 
to visit them (Rush vol vn p 249 , Clarendon, vol iv p 741) A 
new incident, which happened in Ireland served to enfiame the minds 
of men, and to increase those calumnies, with which his enemies had 
so much loaded him, and which he ever regarded as the most grievous 
part of his misfortunes 

After the cessation with the Irish rebels, the king was desirous of 
concluding a final peace with them, and obtaining their assistance in 
England and he gave authority to Ormond, lord lieutenant, to promise 
them an abrogation of all the penal laws enacted against catholics , 
together witjj the suspension of Poming’s statute, with regaid to some 
particular bills, w'hich should be agreed on Lord Herbert, cieated 
Earl of Glamorgan (though his patent had not yet passed the seals), 
having occasion foi his private affairs to go to Ii eland, the king con- 
sidered, that this nobleman, being a catholic, and allied to the best 
Irish families, might be of service He also foresaw, that farther con- 
cessions with legal d to religion might probably be demanded by the 
bigoted Irish, and that, as these concessions, however necessary, 
would give great scandal to the protestant zealots in his three king- 
doms, It would be requisite, both to conceal them dunng some time, 
and to preserve Ormond’s character, by giving pnvate orders to Gla- 
morgan to conclude and sign these articles But as he had a better 
opinion of Glamorgan's zeal and affection for his service, than of his 
capaaty, he enjoined him to communicate all his measures to Ormond; 
^d though the final conclusion of the treaty must be executed only in 
Glamorgan's own name, he was required to be directed, m the steps 
towards it, by the opinion of the lord lieutenant Glamoigan, bigoted 
to his religion, and passionate for the king's service, but guided m 
these pursuits by no manner of judgment or discretion, secretly, of 
himself, without any communication with Ormond, concluded a peace 
vuth the council of Kilkenny, and agreed in the king's name, that the 
irish should enjoy all the chuiches, of which they had ever been in 
possession, since the commencement of their insurrection , on condi- 
^on that they should assist the king in England with a body of 10,000 
^ transaction was discovered by accident The titular arch- 
bishop of Tuam being killed by a saUy of the gairison of Sligo, the 
d^tefv were found among his baggage, and weie imme- 

everywhere, and copies of them sent over to the 
iinghsh parliament (Rush. vol. vn p 239) The lord lieutenant and 
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Lord Digby, foreseeing the clamour which would be raised against the 
king, committed Glamorgan to piison, chaige^ him w iih ti eason for 
his temerity, and maintained, that he had acted altogethei without any 
authority from his master. The English parliament ho^\ever neg- 
lected not so favourable an opportunity of reviving the old clamour 
with regard to the king’s favour of popery, and accused him of deliver- 
ing over, in a manner, the whole kingdom of Ireland to that hated sect. 
The king told^ them, ‘That the Earl of Glamoigan having made an 
‘ offer to raise forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct them 

* into England for his majesty^s service, had a commission to that pur- 

* pose, and to that purpose only, and that he had no commission at all 

to treat of anything else, without the privity and diiection of the lord 

* lieutenant, much less to capitulate anything concerning leligion, or 
‘any property belonging either to church 01 laity’ (Birch, p 119) 
Though this declaration seems agreeable to tiuth, it gave no satisfac- 
tion to the parliament; and some histoiians, e\en at piesent, when 
the ancient bigotry is somewhat abated, aie desiious of repiesentmg 
this veiy innocent transaction, m which the king was engaged by the 
most violent necessity, as a stain on the memory of that unfortunate 
pnnce.^ 

^ Dr Birch has written a treatise on this subject It is not my business to oppose any facts 
contained in that gentleman’s performance I shall only produce arguments, which prove that 
Glamorgan, when he received his pnvate commission, had injunctions from the king to act 
altogether in concert with Ormond (r) It seems to be unphed in the very wSrds of the com- 
mission Glamorgan is empowered and authorised to treat and conclude -vvith the confederate 
Roman Catholics in Ireland * If upon necessity any (artzclei) be condescended unto, wherein 
■* the king’s lieutenant cannot so well be seen in, as not fit for us at present publicly to own ’ 
Here no articles are mentioned, which are not fit to be communicated to Ormond, but only 
not fit for him and the kmg publicly to be seen in, and to avow (2 ) The king’s protestation 
to Ormond ought, both on account of that prince’s character, and the reasons he assigns, to 
have the greatest weight The words are these * Ormond, I cannot but add to my long* 

* letter, that, upon the word of a Christian, I never intended Glamorgan should treat anythmg 

* without your approbation, much less without your knowledge For besides the injury to 
you, I was always diffident of his judgment (though I could not think him so extremely 

,* weak as now to my cost I have found) , which you may easily perceive m a postscript of a 
letter of mine to you ’ (Carte, vol ii App xxxiii ) It is impossible, that anv man of honour, 
however he might dissemble with his enemies, would assert a falsehood in so solemn a manner 
to his best friend, especially where that peison must have had opportunities of knowing the 
truth The letter, whose postscript is mentioned by the kmg, is to be found in Carte, vol u 
App xm ^3) As the king had really so low an opmion of Glamorgan’s understanding, it is 
very unlikely that he would trust him with the sole management of so important and delicate a 
treaty And if he had intended, that Glamorgan’s negociation should have been independent 
of Ormond, he would never have told the latter nobleman of it, nor have put him on his guard 
against Glamorgan’s imprudence That the king judged anght of this nobleman’s character, 
appears from his century of arts or scantling qf inventunis^ which is a ridiculous compound of 
lies, chimeras and impossibilities, and shows what might be expected from such a man (4 ) 
Mr Carte has published a whole senes of the king’s correspondence with Ormond from the 
tune that Glamorgan came into Ireland , and it is evident that Charles all along considers the 
lord lieutenant as the person who was conducting the negociations with the Irish The 
31st July, 1645, after the battle of Naseby, being reduced to great straits, he wntes earnestly 
to Ormond to conclude a peace upon certain conditions mentioned, much inferior to those 
granted by Glamorgan , and to come over himself with all the Irish he could engage m his 
service (Carte, vol m No 400 ) This would have been a great absurdity, if he had already 
fixeda difierent channel, by which, on very different conditions, he purposed to establish a peace 
On the 22nd Oct , as his distresses multiply, he somewhat enlarges the condition^ mot^hc 
they still fall short of Glamorgan’s a new absurdity (Carte, vol m p 411 ) (5) But wlmt 
IS equivalent to a demonstration, that Glamorgan was conbcious, that he had no powers to con- 
clude a treaty on these terms, or without consulting the lord-Iieutenant, and did not even 
expect that the kmg would ratify the articles, is the defeazance whidh he gave to the Irish 
council at the time of signing the treaty 'The Earl of Glamorgan does no way intend hereby 

* to oblige his majesty other than he himself shall please, after he has received these 10,000 

* men as a pledge and testimony of the said Roman Cadiolics* loyalty and fidelity to lus 
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Having lost all hope of prevailing over the rigour of the parliament, 
either by arms or by treaty, the only resource, which remained to the 
king, was denved from the intestine dissensions, which ran veiy high 
among his enemies Piesb>terians and independents, even befoie 
their victoiy was fully completed, fell into contests about the division 
of the spoil , and their leligious as well as civil disputes agitated the 
whole kingdom 

The parliament, though they had early abolished episcopal autho- 
rity, had not, during so long a time, substituted any other spiritual 
government in its place, and their committees of religion had hitherto 
assumed the whole ecclesiastical jurisdiction But they now esta- 
blished, by an ordmance, the presbyterian model in all its forms of 
‘ congregational, classical, provincial, and national ’ assemblies All 
the inhabitants of each parish were oideied to meet and choose elders, 
on whom, together with the minister, was bestowed the entire direc- 
tion of all spiritual concerns within the congregation A numbei of 
neighbouring parishes, commonly between twelve and twenty, fonned 
a cLassis , and the couit, which governed this division, was composed 
of all the ministers, together with two, thiee, or four elders chosen 
from each paiish The piovmcial assembly letamed an inspection over 
several neighbouring classes, and was composed entirel> of clergymen 
The national assembly was constituted m the same manner, and its 
authority extended over the whole kingdom It is probable, that the 
tyranny, exclrcised by the Scottish cleigj, had given warning not to 
allow a layman a place m the provincial or national assemblies , lest 
the nobility and more considerable gentry, soliciting a seat in these 
great ecclesiastical courts, should bestow a consideiation upon them, 
and render them, in the eyes of the multitude, a rival to the parlia- 
ment, In the mfeiior couits, the mixture of the laity might serve 
rather to temper the usual zeal of the clergy (Rush vol vii p 224) 

But though the piesbyterians, by the establishment of parity among 


promises faithfully, upon his word and honour, not to acquaint his miiesty 
with this defeazance, till he had endea\oured, as far as in him la>, to induce his majesty to 
parti^lars in the^id articles but that done, the said commissioners dis- 
cnarge the said Earl of Glamorgan, both m honour and conscience, of any farther engaee- 
therein , though his majesty should not be pleased to grant the said particulars 
in me ^ticles mentioned , the said earl havmg given them assurance, upon his word, honour 
ana voluntary oath, that he would never, to any person whatsoever, discover this defeazance 
m the mterim without their consent/ (Dr Birch, p 96 ) All Glamorgan's view was to get 
troops for the king's service without hurtmg his own honour or his master’s The wonder 
only is, why the Irish accepted of a treaty, which bound nobody, and which the verv person 

ItS? confess he does not expect to be latified Ihey probably hoped! 

that the kuis would, from their Rervir’<>« - * . * 


irTf-n t ^ ^ requisite , because without it the treaty could not be earned 

Srfh Jr nor the Insh troops be transported into England and even 

clearly appears that a treaty, so ruinous to the Piotestant 
rel^ion m Ireland, could not be executed in opposition to the zealous Protestants in that king- 
dom No one c^ doubt of thi. truth, who peruses Ormond’s correspondence m 
whv appnsed of this difficulty It appears indeed to be the only reason 

n, p objected to the granting of high terms to the Irish catholics ^ 

* t’i P published a letter of the king’s to Glamorgan, where he savs 

* Ss? to ™ confident of my making good all instructions and pfo- 

nuncio But it is to be remarked, that this letter is dated April s 
anlf there had been a new negociation entered into between Glamorgan and the Insf* 
The treaty had e^en been concluded between them (S Ch, p 170 ) 

Satv hfd pHinly relate only to this recent transaction ' f he 

treaty ftaa long been disavowed by the kmg, and supposed by all parties to be annulled 
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the ecclesiastics, were so far gratified, they weie denied satisfaction 
in several other points, on which they weie ei^tremely intent The 
assembly of divines had voted presbytery to be of divine light The 
parliament refused their assent to that decision (Whitlocke, p io6 , 
Rush vol. vii. pp 260, 261) Selden, Whitlocke, and other political 
reasoners, assisted by the independents, had prevailed in this im- 
portant deliberation. They thought, that, had the bigoted religionists 
been able to get their heavenly charter recognised, the presbyters 
would soon become moie dangerous to the magistrate than had ever 
been the prelatical clergy These latter, while they claimed to them- 
selves a divine nght, admitted of a like origin to civil authority the 
former, challenging to their own order a celestial pedigree, derived the 
legislative power from a source no moie dignified than the voluntary 
association of the people 

Under colour of keeping the sacraments from profanation, the clergy 
of all chiistian sects had assumed, what they call the power of the 
keys, or the nght of fulminating excommunication The example of 
Scotland was a sufficient lesson for the parliament to use precaution 
m guarding against so seveie a tyranny They determined, by a 
general ordinance, all the cases m which excommunication could be 
used They allowed of appeals to parliament fiom all ecclesiastical 
courts ; and they appointed commissioncis m every province to judge 
of such cases as fell not within their general ordinance (Rush vol vu. 
p 210) So much civil authority, intermixed with the Ecclesiastical, 
gave disgust to all the zealots 

But nothing was attended with more universal scandal than the 
propensity of many in the parliament towards a toleration of the pro- 
testant sectaries. The presbyterians exclaimed, that this indulgence 
made the church of Christ resemble Noah’s ark, and rendered it a 
receptacle for all unclean beasts They insisted, that the least of 
Christ’s truths was superior to all political considerations (Rush vol 
vii p 308) They mamtained the eternal obligation imposed by the 
covenant to extirpate heresy and schism And they menaced all their 
opponents with the same rigid persecution, under which they them- 
selves had groaned, when held in subjection by the hieiaichy 

So great prudence and leseive, in such material points, does great 
honour to the parliament , and proves, that, notwithstanding the pre- 
valency of bigotry and fanaticism, there were many members, who had 
more enlarged views, and paid legard to the civil interests of society. 
These men, uniting themseUcs to the enthusiasts, whose genius is 
naturally averse to clencal usurpations, exercised so jealous an autho- 
rity over the assembly of divines, that they allowed them nothing but 
the liberty of tendering advice, and would not entrust them even with 
the power of electing their own chairman or his substitute, or of sup- 
plying the vacancies of their own membeis 

While these disputes were canvassed by theologians, who engaged 
in their spiritual contests every order of the state, the king, though he 
entertained hopes of reaping advantage from those divisions, was 
much at a loss which side it would be most for his interest to comply 
with The presbytenans were, by their principles, the least averse to 
regal authority; but were rigidly bent on the extupation of prelacy: 
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the independents were resolute to lay the foundation of a republican 
government, but as they pretended not to erect themselves into a 
national church, it might be hoped, that, if gratified with a toleiation, 
they would admit the re-establishment of the hierarchy So great 
attachment had the king to episcopal juiisdiction, that he was ever 
mclmed to put it in balance even with his own power and kingly 
office 

But whatever advantage he might hope to reap from the divisions 
in the parliamentary party, he was apprehensive, lest it should come 
too late, to save him from the destruction with which he was instantly 
threatened. Fairfax was approaching with a powerful and victorious 
army, and was taking the pioper measures for laying siege to Oxfoid, 
which must infallibly fall into his hands To be taken captive, and 
led in triumph by his insolent enemies, was what Charles justly ab- 
horred, and every insult, if not violence, was to be dreaded, fiom that 
enthusiastic soldiery, who hated his peison, and despised his dignity. 
In this desperate extremity, he embiaced a measure, which, in any 
other situation, might lie under the imputation of imprudence and in- 
discretion 

Montreville, the French minister, interested for the king more by 
the natural sentiments of humanity, than any instructions from his 
court, which seemed rather to favour the parliament, had solicited the 
Scottish generals and commissioners, to give protection to their dis- 
tressed soveieign, and having received many general professions and 
promises, he had always transmitted these, perhaps with some exagge- 
ration, to the king From his suggestions, Charles began to entertain 
thoughts of leaving Oxford, and fl>mg to the Scottish army, which at 
that time lay before Newaik (Clarendon, vol iv p 750, vol v p. 16). 
He considered, that the Scottish nation had been fully gratified m all 
their demands, and havmg already, m tlieir own country, annihilated 
both episcopacy and regal authonty, had no farther concessions to 
exact from him. In all disputes, which had passed about settling the 
terms of peace, the Scots, he heard, had still adhered to the milder 
side, and had endeavoured to soften the iigour of the English pailia- 
ment Great disgusts also on other accounts, had taken place between 
the nations ; and the Scots found that, in proportion as their assistance 
became less necessary, less value was put upon them. The progiess 
of the mdependents gave them great alarm , and they were scandalised 
to hear their beloved covenant spoken of, every day, with less regard 
and reverence. The refusal of a divine light to presbytery, and the 
infringmg of ecclesiastical discipline from political considerations, 
were, to them, the subject of much offence* and the king hoped, that, 
in their present disposition, the sight of their native prince, flying to 
them in this extremity of distress, would rouse eveiy spark of gene- 
rosity in their bosom, and procure him their favour and protection 
That he might the better conceal his intentions, orders were given 
at every gate in Oxford, for allowing three persons to pass , and m the 
night the king, accompanied by none but Dr. Hudson and Mr Ash- 
burnham, went out at that gate, which leads to London He rode 
before a portmanteau, and called himself Ashburnham’s servant He 
passed through Henley, St. Albans, and came so near to London as 
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Harrow on the Hill He once entertained thoughts of enteiing into 
that city, and of throwing himself on the mo^cy of the pailiament. 
But at last, after passing through many cross roads, he arrived (May 5) 
at the Scottish camp before Newark (Rush, vol vii p 267) Ihe pai- 
liament, hearing of his escape from Oxford, issued rigoious orders, and 
threatened with instant death whoever should harbour or conceal him 
(Whitlocke, p 209). 

The Scottish generals and commissioners affected great surprise on 
the appearance of the king and though they paid him all the ex- 
terior respect due to his dignity, they instantly set a guard upon him, 
under colour of protection, and made him in reality a prisoner They 
informed the English pailiament of this unexpected incident, and 
assured them, that they had entered into no piivate tieaty with the 
king They applied to him for orders to Bellasis, governor of Newark,, 
to surrender that town, now reduced to extremity, and the orders were 
instantly obeyed And hearing, that the parliament laid claim to the 
entile disposal of the king’s peison, and that the English aimy was 
making some motions towaids them, they thought proper to letire 
northwards, and to fix their camp at Newcastle (Rush vol vii. p 271; 
Clarendon, vol v p 23) 

This measuie was veiy grateful to the king, and he began to enter- 
tain hopes of protection from the Scots He was particularly attentive 
to the behaviour of their preachers, on whom all depended It was 
the mode of that age to make the pulpit the kcene of nSws , and on 
every great event, the whole scripture was ransacked by the clergy for 
passages applicable to the present occasion The first minister who 
preached before the king, chose these words for his text ‘ And behold 
‘ all the men of Israel came to the king, and said unto him, Why have 
‘ our brethren, the men of Judah, stolen thee away, and have brought 
' the king and his household, and all David’s men with him, over 
‘Jordan^ And all the men of Judah answered the men of Israel, 
‘ Because the king is near of km to us , wherefore then be ye angry 
‘ for this matter ^ Have we eaten at all of the king’s cost ? 01 hath he 
'given us any gift^ And the men of Israel answeied the men of 
' Judah, and said. We have ten parts in the king, and we have also 
^ more right in David than ye why then did ye despise us, that our 
' advice should not be first had in bringing back our king ? And the 
' words of the men of Judah weie fiercer than the words of the men of 
' Israel.’^ But the king soon found, that the happiness chiefly of the 
allusion had tempted the preacher to employ this text and that the 
covenanting zealots were no wise pacified towards him Another 
preacher, after reproaching him to his face with his misgovernment, 
ordered this psalm to be sung 

Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself tby wicked deeds to praise? 

The king stood up, and called for that psalm which begins with these 
words, 

Have mercy. Lord, on me, I pray , for men would me devour : 


1 2 Sam chap xjx. v 41, 42, 43 , Clarendon, voL v, pp 23, 24. 
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The good-natured audience, in pity to fallen majesty, showed, for once, 
greater deference to the king than to the minister, and sung the psalm, 
which the former had called for (Whitlocke p 234). 

Charles had very little reason to be pleased with his situation He 
not only found himself a piisoner, very strictly guarded all his friends 
were kept at a distance , and no intercourse, either by letters or conver- 
‘ sation, was allowed him with any one on whom he could depen<Jj/i or 
who was suspected of any attachment towards him The Scottish 
generals would enter into no confidence with him , and still treated 
him with distant ceiemony and feigned respect And every proposal, 
which they made him, tended farther to his abasement and to his rum 
(Clarendon, vol v p 30) 

They required him to issue orders to Oxford, and all his other garri- 
sons, commanding their surrender to the parliament and the king, 
sensible that their resistance was to very little purpose, willingly com- 
plied The terms given to most of them were honourable , and Fair- 
fax, as far as it lay m his power, was very exact in observing them. 
Far from allowing violence, he would not even permit insults or 
triumphs over the unfortunate royalists, and by his generous hu- 
manity, so cruel a civil war was ended, in appeal ance very calmly, 
between the parties 

Ormond having received like oiders, deliveied Dublin, and other 
forts, into the hands of the parliamentary officers Montrose also, 
after having experienced still more vanety of good and bad fortune, 
threw down his arms, and retired out of the kingdom 

The Marquess of Worcester, a man past eighty-four, was the last 
in England that submitted to the authoiity of the parliament He 
defended Raglan castle to extiemity, and opened not its gates till the 
middle of August Four yeais, a few days excepted, were ftow 
elapsed, since the king fiist erected his standard at Nottingham (Rush 
vol VI. p 293) So long had the British nations, by civil and religious 
quarrels, been occupied m shedding their own blood, and laying waste 
their native country 

The parliament and the Scots laid then proposals ‘before the king 
They were such as a captive, entiiely at mercy, could expect from the 
most inexorable victor yet were they little woise than what were in- 
sisted on before the battle of Naseby The powei of the sword, instead 
of ten, which the king now offered, was demanded for twenty years, 
together with a right to levy whatever money the parliament should 
think proper for the support of their armies The other conditions 
were, in the mam, the same with those which had formerly been 
offered to the king (Rush vol vi p 309) 

Chailes said, that proposals, which introduced such important inno- 
vations in the constitution, demanded time for deliberation the com- 
missioneis replied, that he must give his answei in ten days (Rush, 
vol vii ) He desired to reason about the meaning and import of some 
terms they infoimed him, that they had no power of debate; and 
peremptorily required his consent or lefusal. He requested a personal 
treaty with the parliament they threatened, that, if he delayed com- 
pliance, the parliament would, by their own authority, settle the 
nation. 
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What the parliament was most intent upon was, not their treaty 
with the king, to whom they paid little regard, hut that with the Scots 
Two important points remained to be settled with that nation their 
delivery of the king, and the estimation of their an ears 

The Scots might pretend that, as Chailes was king of Scotland as 
well as of England, they were entitled to an equal vote in the disposal 
of his person , and that in such a case, where the titles were equal and 
the subject indivisible, the preference was due to the present pos- 
sessor The English maintained that the king, being m England, was 
comprehended within the jurisdiction of that kingdom, and could not 
be disposed of by any foreign nation A delicate question this, and 
what surely could not be decided by precedent, since such a situation 
is not anywhere to be found in history (Rush vol \ii p 339) 

As the Scots concurred with the English in imposing such severe 
conditions on the king, that, notwithstanding his unfortunate situation, 
he still refused to accept of them, it is certain that they did not desire 
his freedom , noi could they ever intend to join lenity and rigour 
together in so inconsistent a manner Befoie the settlement of temis 
the administiation must be possessed entiiel> by the parliaments of 
both kingdoms , and how incompatible that scheme with the liberty of 
the king is easily imagined To carry him a piisoner into Scotland, 
where few forces could be supported to guaid him, was a measure so 
full of inconvenience and danger, that, even if the English had con- 
sented to it, It must have appeared to the Scots themselves altogether 
ineligible And how could such a plan be supported in opposition to 
England, possessed of such numerous and victoiious armies, which 
were at that time, at least, seemed to be, in entire union with the par- 
liament ? The only expedient, it is obvious, which the Scots could 
embrace, if they sciupled wholly to abandon the king, was imme- 
diately to return, fully and cordially, to their allegiance , and, uniting 
themselves with the loyalists in both kingdoms, endeavour by force of 
arms to reduce the English parliament to more model ate conditions. 
But besides that this measure was full of extreme hazaid, what was it 
but instantly to combine with their old enemies against then old 
friends , and, in a fit of romantic geneiosity, overturn what, with so 
much expense of blood and tieasure, they had during the course of so 
many years, been so caiefully eiectmg ? 

But, though all these leflcctions occuired to the Scottish commis- 
sioners, they resolved to prolong the dispute, and to keep the king as a 
pledge for those arrears which they claimed from England, and which 
they were not likely, m the piesent disposition of that nation, to obtain 
by any other expedient The sum, by their account, amounted to near 
two millions for they had received little legular pay since they had 
enteied England And though the contiibutions v^hich they had 
levied, as well as the puce of their living at fiee quarters, must be 
deducted, yet still the sum which they insisted on was very consider- 
able. Aftei many discussions, it was at last agreed that, in lieu of all 
demands, they should accept 400,000/ , one half to be paid instantly, 
another in two subsequent payments (Rush vol vii p 326 ; Pari Hist, 
vol. XV p 236). 

Great pains were taken by the Scots (and the English complied with 
VOL. III. 24 
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their pretended delicacy) to make this estimation and payment of 
arrears appear a quite diffeient transaction from that for the delivery 
of the king^s person But common sense requiies that they should be 
regarded as one and the same The English, it is evident, had they not 
been previously assured of leceiving the king, would never have paited 
with so considerable a sum , and while they weakened themselves, by 
the same measure have strengthened a people, wuth whom they must 
afterwards have so material an mterest to discuss 
Thus the Scottish nation underwent, and still undeigo (for such 
grievous stains are not easily wiped off), the repioach of selling their 
king and betraying their prince for money In vain did they maintain 
* that this money was on account of former services, undoubtedly their 
due, that in their piesent situation, no other measure, without the 
utmost mdiscretion, or even their apparent rum, could be embraced ; 
and that, though they delivered their king into the hands of hiS open 
enemies, they were themselves as much his open enemies as those to 
whom they surrendered him, and their common hatred against him had 
long united the two parties in strict alliance with each othei They wei e 
still answered that they made use of this scandalous expedient for 
obtaining their wages , and that, after taking arms without any provO' 
cation against then sovereign, who had evei lo\cd and cherished them, 
they had deservedly fallen into a situation fiom wdiich they could not 
ortneate themselves wuthout eithei infamy or impindcnce 

The infamy of this baigain had such an influence on the Scottish 
parliament, that they at once \oted that the king should be piotected 
and his libeity insisted on But the general assembly intei posed, and 
pronounced that, as he had refused to take the covenant which was 
pressed on him, it became not the godly to concern themselves about 
his fortunes After this declaration it behoved the pailiament to 
retract their vote (Pail Hist vol xv. pp 243, 244) 

Intelligence concerning the final resolution of the Scottish nation to 
surrender him was brought to the king, and he happened at that very 
time to be playing at chess (Burners Mem of the Hamiltons). Such 
command of tempei did he possess that he continued his game without 
interruption, and none of the bystandeis could percene that the Icttei, 
which he perused, had brought him new s of any consequence The 
English commissioners who, some days after, came to take him under 
their custody were admitted to kiss his hands, and he lecened them 
with the same grace and cheerfulness as if they had tiavelled on no 
other errand than to pay court to him The old Earl ofPembioke, in 
particular, who was one of them, he congratulated on his stiength and 
vigour, that he was still able during such a season to perfoim so long 
a journey, m company with so many young people 
The king, being delivered over by the Scots to the English commis- 
sioners, was conducted under a guard to Holdenby in the county of 
Northampton, On his journey the whole country flocked to behold 
him, moved partly by curiosity, partly by compassion and affection. 
If any still retained rancour against him m his present condition, 
they passed in silence, while his well-wisheis, more geneious than 
prudent, accompanied his march with tears, with acclamations, and 
with prayers foi his safety (Ludlow, Herbert). That ancient supersti- 
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tion, likewise, of desiring the king’s touch m scrofulous distempers, 
seemed to acquire fresh credit among the pedple, fi om the general 
tenderness which began to prevail for this virtuous and unhappy- 
monarch. 

The commissioners rendered his confinement at Holdenby very 
rigorous , dismissing his ancient servants, debarring him from visits, 
and cutting off all communication with his fi lends or family The 
parliament, though earnestly applied to by the king, refused to allow 
his chaplains to attend him, because they had not taken the covenant. 
The king refused to assist at the service, exercised according to the 
directory , because he had not as yet, given his consent to that mode 
of worship (Clarendon, vol. v p 39 , Warwick, p 29S) Such 
religious zeal prevailed on both sides’ And such was the unhappy 
and distracted condition to which it had reduced king and people ’ 

Dunng the time that the king lemamed in the Scottish aimy at 
Newcastle, died the Earl of Essex, the discarded, but still powerful 
and popular geneial of the pailiament His death, in this con- 
juncture, w^as a public misfoitune Full} sensible of the excesses to 
w'hich affairs had been earned, and of the woist consequences which 
weie still to be appiehended, he had resolved to conciliate a peace, 
and to remedy, as far as possible, all those ills, to which, fiom mistake, 
rather than any bad intentions, he had himself so much contiibuted 
The presbyterian, or the moderate party among the com^pions, found 
themselves considerably weakened by his death and the small 
remains of authority which still adhered to the house of peers, were, 
in a manner, wholly extinguished (Clarendon, voL v p. 43). 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Muhny of the army — The Dng seised by Joyce — The ay my march 
against the pailiament — The army subdue the pailiament — The 
king flies to the Isle of Wight — Second civil war — Invasion fiom 
Scotland — The treaty of Newport — The civil war and invasion 
repressed — The king seised again by the aimy — The house purged 
— The king^s tiial — And execution — And chaiacter 

The dominion of the parliament was of short duiation No sooner 
had they subdued their soveieign, than their ownseivants lose against 
them, and tumbled them fiom their slippeiy throne The sacred 
boundaries ol the laws being once violated, nothing remained to con- 
fine the wild piojects of zeal and ambition And every successive 
revolution became a precedent for that w^hich followed it 

In proportion as the terroi of the king’s powder diminished, the 
division between independent and presbyteiian became every day 
more apparent, and the neuteis found it, at last, requisite to seek 
shelter in one or the other faction Many new writs were issued for 
elections, m the room of members who had died, or were disqualified 
by adhering to the king; yet still the presbyterians retained -the 
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superiority among the commons and all the peers, except Lord Saye^ 
were esteemed of that paity The independents, to 'whom the inferior 
sectaries adheied, predominated in the army and the troops of the 
new model weie uni\ersally infected w th that enthusiastic spirit To 
their assistance did the independent paity, among the commons, 
chiefly tiust, in their piojects for acquiring the ascendant over their 
antagonists 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the presbyterians, seeing every 
thing reduced to obedience, began to talk of diminishing the army . 
and, on pretence of easing the public burthens, they levelled a deadly 
blow at the opposite faction They pm posed to embark a strong 
detachment, under Skippon and Masse>, for the service of Ireland . 
they openly declared their intention of making a great reduction of 
the remainder ^ It was even imagined, that another new model of the 
army was projected, m Older to regain to the presbyterians that 
superionty which they had so imprudently lost by the former (Rush, 
vol vii p 564) 

The army had small inclination to the service of Ireland ; a country 
barbarous, uncultivated, and laid waste by massacres and civil com- 
motions they had less inclination to disband, and to renounce that 
pay, which, having earned it through fatigues and dangers, they now 
purposed to enjo> in ease and tranquillity And most of the officers, 
ha-ving ris^n from the diegs of the people, had no other prospect, if 
depri'ved of their commission, than that ol letuinmg to languish in 
their natne poverty and obscuiity 

These motives of inteiest acquiied additional influence, and became 
more dangerous to the pailiament, from the religious spiiit by which 
the army was univei sally actuated Among the generality of men, 
educated in regular, civilized societies, the sentiments of shame, duty, 
honour, have considerable authority, and seive to counterbalance and 
direct Jhe motives derived from private advantage but, by the pi e- 
dominancy of enthusiasm among the parliamentary forces, these 
salutary principles lost then ciedit, and were regaided as mere human 
mventions, yea moral institutions, fitter for heathens than for Christians 
(Rush vol -vi p 134) The saint, resigned over to superior guidance, 
was at full liberty to gratify all his appetites, disguised under the 
appearance of pious zeal And, besides the strange coriuptions 
engendeied by this spirit, it eluded and loosened all the ties of moiality, 
and ga-ve entire scope, and even sanction, to the selfishness and ambi- 
tion which naturally adhere to the human mind 

The military confessors were farther encouiaged in disobedience to 
superiois, by that spiritual pride to which a mistaken piety is so 
subject They were not, they said, mere janizaries , mercenary troops 
inlisted for hire, and to be disposed of at the will of then paymasteis 
(Rush vol. vii p 565) Religion and liberty weie the motives which 
had excited them to arms, and they had a supeiior right to see those 
blessings, which they had purchased with then blood, ensured to 
jutuie generations By the same title that the piesbyterians, m contra- 
distinction to the royalists, had appiopiiated to themselves the epithet 

14,000 men were only intended to be kept up , 6000 horse, 6000 foot, and 2000 dragoons 
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el godly, or the 'u.^ell-affected, (Rush vol vii p 474), the independents 
did now, 111 contradistinction to the presb3^erians, assume this magnifi- 
cent appellation, and arrogate to themselves allnhe ascendant which 
naturally belongs to it 

Hearing of parties in the House of Commons, and being informed 
that the minority were friends to the army, the majoiity enemies the 
troops naturally interested themselves m that dangeious distinction, 
and were eager to give the superiority to their partizans Whatever 
hardships they underwent, though perhaps derived from inevitable 
necessity, were ascribed to a settled design of oppressing them, and 
resented as ^n effect of the animosity and malice of their adversaries 

Notwithstanding the great revenue, which acciued fiom taxes, 
assessments, sequestrations, and compositions, consideiable an ears 
were due to the army, and many of the piivate men, as well as 
officeis, had near a twelvemontVs pay still owing them The army 
suspected, that this deficiency was puiposely contiivcd in ordei to 
oblige them to live at fiee quaiteis, and, by lendeiing them odious to 
the countiy, serve as a pietence foi disbanding them When they saw 
such membeis, as were employed m committees and cnil offices, 
accumulate foi tunes, they accused them of lapine and public plunder 
And, as no plan was pointed out by the commons for the payment of 
arrears, the soldiers dieaded, that, after they should be disbanded or 
embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who predominated in the two 
houses, would entirely defiaud them of their light, and oj;^ress them 
With impunity 

On this ground or pretence did the first commotions begin in the 
ajrmy. A petition, addressed to Fairfax, the general, was handed 
about , craving an indemnity, and that ratified by the king, for any 
illegal actions, of which, duimg the course of the war, the soldiers 
might have been guilty , together with satisfaction in arreais, freedom 
from pressing, relief of %vidows and maimed soldiers, and pay till 
disbanded (Pari Hist \ol xv p 342) The commons, aware of 
what combustible materials the aimy was composed, 'weie alarmed at 
this intelligence Such a combination, they knew, if not checked in 
Its first appearance, must be attended with the most dangeious con- 
sequences, and must soon exalt the military above the civil authoiity 
Besides summoning (Mar 30), some officeis to answei for this 
attempt, they immediately voted, that the petition tended to introduce 
mutiny, to put conditions upon the parliament, and to obstiuct the 
relief of Ireland, and they thieatened to pioceed against the pro- 
moters of it, as enemies to the state, and distuibeis of public peace 
(Pari, Hist vol xv. p 344 ) This declaiation, which may be deemed 
violent, especially as the army had some giound for complaint, pro- 
duced fatal effects The soldiers lamented, that they were deprived 
of the pnvileges of Englishmen, that they were not allowed so 
much as to represent their giievances, that, while petitions from 
Essex and other places weie openly encouraged against the army, 
their mouths were stopped , and that they, who were the authors of 
liberty to the nation, were reduced, by a faction in parliament, to the 
most grievous servitude 

In this disposition was the army found by Warwick, Dacres, Massey, 
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and other commissioneis, who weie sent to make them proposals for 
entering into the service of Ireland (Rush \ol \ii. p 457) Instead 
of enlisting, the geifeiaht> objected to the teims, demanded an 
indemnity, were clamorous for their arieais and, though they ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction against Skippon, ^\ho \^as appointed com- 
mander, they disco\eied much stronger inclination to serve under 
Fairfax and Ciomwell (Rush vol vii p 458) Some officers, 'v^ho 
were of the pi esb3tenan party, ha\mg entered into engagements for 
this service, could pre\ail on vei> few of the soldiers to enlist under 
them And, as these officers lay all under the grievous lepioach of 
deserting the aimy, and betiajmg the inteiests of their companions; 
the rest were farther confimied in that confederacy, which they had 
secretly formed (Rush vol vii p 491,556) 

To petition and remonstrate being the most cautious method of 
conducting a confederacy, an application to parliament was signed by 
near 200 officers , in which they made their apology with a very im- 
perious air, asserted their right of petitioning, and complained of that 
imputation thrown upon them by the former declaration of the lower 
house (Rush \ol vii p 46S) The private men likewise of some 
regiments sent a letter to Skippon, m which, togethei with insisting 
on the same topics, they lamenr, that designs were formed against 
them and many of the godl) pait> m the kingdom, and declaie, that 
they could not engage for Ireland, till they weie satisfied in their ex- 
pectations, 'and had their just desiies gi anted (Rush \ol \ii p* 
474) The army, m a word, felt their powei, and resolved to be 
masters 

The parliament too, lesohed, if possible, to preserve then do- 
minion , but being destitute of pov\ ei, and not 1 ctaming much authoi ity^ 
It was not easy for them to employ any expedient, wdiich could con- 
tribute to their purpose The expedient, which they now made use of^ 
was the worst imaginable They (May 7) sent Skippon, Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the head-quaiteis at Saffion Waldon m 
Essex, and empoweied them to make offers to the army, and enquire 
into the cause of its ‘distempers' These vciy geneiafs, at least the 
three last, were secretly the authors of all the discontents , and failed 
not to foment those disorders, which they pretended to appease. By 
their suggestion, a measure was embraced, which, at once, brought 
matters to extremity, and rendered the mutiny incurable. 

In opposition to the pailiament at We^tmmstei, a militaiy par- 
liament was foimed Together with a council of the pimcipal officers 
which w^as appointed after tlie model of the House of Peers , a moie 
free repiesentative of the army was composed, by the election of two 
pnvate men or inferior officers, under the title of agitators, from each 
troop or company (Rush vol vii p 485, Clarendon, vol v p 43)^ 
By this means, both the general humoui of that time was gratified^ 
intent on plans of imaginary republics, and an easy method con- 
trived for conducting underhand, and for propagating the sedition of 
the army. 

This terrible court, when assembled, having first declaied, that 
they found no ‘ distempers ' in the aimy, but many ‘giicvances,' under 
which It laboured, immediately voted the otfeis of the pailiament 
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unsatisfactor}'- Eight weeks’ pay alone, they said, was promised , a 
small pait of fift>-six weeks, \\hich they claimed as their due no 
visible security was given for the remainder .and having been de- 
clared public enemies by the commons, they might hereafter be pio- 
secuted as such, unless the declaration were recalled (Rush vol vii 
pp 397, 505 , Whitlocke, p 250) Before matters came to this height, 
Cromwell had posted up to London, on pretence of laying before the 
pai Lament the rising discontents of the aimy 

The parliament made one vigorous effoit more, to try the force of 
their authority they voted that all the troops, which did not engage 
for Ireland, should instantly be disbanded in their quarters (Rush vol 
vii p 487) At the same time, the council of the army ordered a 
general rendezvous of all the regiments, in older to provide for then 
common inteiests And while they thus prepared themselves for 
opposition to the parliament, they struck a blow, which at once 
decided the victory in their favour 

A paity of 500 horse appeared Qune 3) at Holdenby, conducted by 
one Jo>ce, who had once been a tailor by profession, but was now 
ad\anced to the rank of cornet, and was an active agitator in the 
army Without being opposed by the guard, Avhose afiections were 
all on their side, Joyce came into the king’s presence, armed with 
pistols, and told him, that he must immediately go along with him* 
‘ Whither ? ’ said the king ‘ To the army , ’ replied Joyce ‘ By what 
warrant?’ asked the king Joyce pointed to the soldiers, whom he 
brought along, tall, handsome, and well accoutied ‘Your warrant,^ 
said Charles, smiling, ‘is writ in fair characters, legible without spell- 
ing’ (Whitlocke, p 254 , Warwick, p 299) The parliamentary com- 
missioneis came into the 100m they asked Joyce, whether he had 
any orders from the parliament? he said, ‘ No ’ from the general? 
‘no ’by what authority he came? He made the same reply as 
to the king ‘ they w^ould write,’ they said ‘ to the pai Lament to 
‘ know their pleasure’ ‘You may do so,’ replied Joyce , ‘but in the 
‘ mean time the king must immediately go with me ’ Resistance was 
vain The king, after protracting the time as long as he could, went 
into his coach , and was safely conducted to the army, who were 
hastening to then rendezvous at Triplo-Heath, near Cambridge. The 
parliament informed of this event by their commissioners, were 
thrown into the utmost consternation (Rush vol vii pp 514, 515, 
Clarendon, vol v, p 47). 

Fail fax himself was no less surprised at the king’s arnval That 
bold measure, executed by J oyce, had, never been communicated to 
the general The orders were entirely verbal , and nobody avowed 
them And while every one affected astonishment at the enterprize, 
Cromwell, by whose council it had been directed, arrived from Lon- 
don, and put an end to their deliberations 

This artful and audacious conspirator had conducted himself in the 
parliament with such profound dissimulation, with such lefined hypo- 
crisy, that he had long deceived those, who, being themselves very 
dexterous practitioners in the same arts, should naturally have enter- 
tained the more suspicion against others At every intelligence of 
disorders in the army, he was moved to the highest pitch of giief and 
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of anger He wept bitterly he lamented the misfortunes of his 
country he ad\*ised every violent measuie for suppressing the mu- 
tiny , and by these precipitate counsels, at once seemed to evince his 
own sincerity, and inflamed those discontents, of which he intended 
to make advantage He obtested heaven and earth, that his devoted 
attachment to the parliament had rendered him so odious in the army, 
that his life, while among them, was in the utmost dangei , and he had 
very narrowly escaped a conspiracy, formed to assassinate him But 
information being bi ought, that the most active officers and agitators 
were entirely his creatures, the parliamentary leaders secietly resolved, 
that, next day, when he should come to the house, an accusation should 
be entered against him, and he should be sent to the Tower (Clarendon, 
vol v. p 46) Cromwell, who in the conduct of his desperate enter- 
pnzes, frequently approached to the very brink of destruction, knew 
how to make the requisite turn with proper dexterity and boldness, 
being informed of this design, he hastened to the camp , where he 
was received with acclamations, and was instantly invested with the 
supreme command, both of general and army 

Fairfax, having neither talents himself for cabal, nor penetration to 
discover the cabals of others, had given his entiie confidence to Crom- 
well, who, by the best coloured pretences, and by the appearance of 
an open sincerity and a scrupulous conscience, imposed on the easy 
natuie of this brave and virtuous man The council of officeis and 
the agitator»were moved altogether by Ciomweirs diiection, and con- 
ve} ed his will to the whole army By his profound and ai tful conduct, 
he had now attained a situation, where he could cover his enterprizes 
from public view, and seeming eithei to obey the commands of his 
superior officer, 01 yield to the mov^ements of the soldieis, could 
secretly pave the way for his future greatness While the disorders of 
the anny were yet m their infancy, he kept at a distance , lest his 
counterfeit aversion might thiow a damp upon them, or his secret 
encouragement beget suspicion m the pailiament As soon as they 
came to maturity, he openly joined the troops, and m the critical 
moment, struck that important blow of seizing the kmg^s person, and 
depriving the parliament of any resource of an accommodation with 
him Though one vizor fell off, another still remained, to cover his 
natural countenance Where delay was requisite, he could employ 
the most indefatigable patience where celeiity was necessary, he 
flew to a decision And by thus uniting in his person the most oppo- 
site talents, he was enabled to combine the most contrary interests m 
a subserviency to his secret purposes 
The parliament, though at present defenceless, was possessed of 
many resources, and time might easily enable them to resist that 
violence with which they were threatened Without fuither delibera- 
tion, therefore, Cromwell advanced the army upon them, and arrived 
m a few days at St Albans 

Nothing could be more popular than this hostility which the army 
commenced against the parliament As much as that assembly was 
once the idol of the nation, as much was it now become the object of 
general hatred and aversion 

The self-denying oidinance had no longer been put in execution, 
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than till Essex, Manchester, Waller, and the other officers of that 
party had resigned thdir commission Immedijately after it was laid 
aside by tacit consent, and the members, sharing all offices of power 
and profit among them, proceeded with impunity in exeicismg acts of 
oppression on the helpless nation Though the necessity of their 
situation might serve as an apology for many of their measures, the 
people, not accustomed to such a species of government, were not dis- 
posed to make the requisite allowances 

A small supply of 100,000/ a year could never be obtained by 
former kings from the jealous humour of parliaments, and the English, 
of all nations m Europe, weie the least accustomed to taxes But this 
parliament, from the commencement of the war, according to some 
computations, had levied in five years about forty millions,^ yet were 
loaded with debts and incumbrances which, dm mg that age, were 
regarded as prodigious If these computations should be thought 
much exaggerated, as they probably aie,” the taxes and impositions 
were certainly far higher than in any former state of the English 
government, and such popular exaggerations are, at least, a proof of 
popular discontents. 

But the disposal of this money was no less the object of general 
complaint against the parliament than the lev> mg of it The sum of 
300,000/ they openly took, it is affirmed (Walker’s Hist, of Independ. 
pp. 3, 166), and divided among their own members The committees 
to whom the management of the different branches of ^revenue was 
entrusted, never brought in their accounts, and had Unlimited power 
of secreting whatever sums they pleased from the public treasure 
(Walker’s Hist of Independ p 8) These branches were needlessly 
multiplied m order to render the revenue more intricate, to share the 
advantages among greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds of which 
they w^'ere univei sally suspected (Walker’s Hist of Independ p 8) 

The method of keeping accounts practised m the exchequer was 
confessedly the exactest, the most ancient, the best known, and the 
least liable to fraud The exchequer -was, for that leason, abolished, 
and the levenue put under the management of a committee, who were 
^subject to no control (Walker’s Hist of Independ p S) 

The excise was an odious tax, formeily unknown to the nation, and 
was now extended over provisions and the common necessaiies of life 
Near one half of the goods and chattels, and at least one half of the 
lands, rents, and revenues of the kingdom had been sequestered To 
great numbers of royalists all rediess from these sequestrations was 
refused, to the rest the remedy could be obtained only by paying 
large compositions and subscribing the covenant, which they abhorred 
Besides pitying the rum and desolation of so many ancient and 
honourable families, indifferent spectators could not but blame the 
hardship of punishing with such severity actions, which the law in its 

1 Clement Walker's history of the two Juntos, prefixed to hxs History of Independenqr, 
p 8 This IS an author of spint and ingenuity , and bemg a zealous parliamentarian, his 
authority is \ery considerable, notwithstanding the air of satire which prevails in his wntmgs 
This computation, however, seems much too large ; especially as the sequestrations, duniig 
the time of war, could not be so considerable as afterwards 

* Yet the same sum precisely is assigned in another book, called Royal Treasury of England, 

P 297 
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usual and most undisputed interpretation strictly required of every 
subject 

The seventies, too, exercised against the episcopal clergy, naturally 
affected the royalists, and even all men of candour in a sensible 
manner By the most modeiate computation,^ it appears that above one 
half of the established cleigy had been turned out to beggary and 
want, for no other crime than their adhering to the ci\ il and religious 
pnnciples in which they had been educated, and for then attachment 
to those laws under whose countenance they had at first embraced that 
profession. To renounce episcopacy and the liturgy, and to subscribe 
the covenant were the only terms which could save them from so 
ngorous a fate, and if the least maik of malignancy, as it w^as called, 
01 affection to the king, who so entirely loved them, had evei escaped 
their lips, even this hard choice w^as not peimitted The sacred 
character which gives the priesthood such authority over mankind, 
becoming more venerable fiom the sufferings enduied for the sake of 
principle, by these distressed royalists, aggravated the general indigna- 
tion against their persecutors 

But w'hat excited the most universal complaint was the unlimited 
tyranny and despotic rule of the country committees Duiing the 
war, the discretionaiy^ pow^ei of these couits w^as excused fiom the plea 
of necessity , but the nation was reduced to despair when it saw neither 
end put to their duiation, noi bounds to their authoiity They could 
sequester, fine, impiison, and corpoially punish without law oi icmcd> 
They interposed in questions of piivatc piopcit>, imdci colour of 
malignancy, they exercised vengeance against then pin ate enemies. 
To the obnoxious, and, sometimes to the innocent, the} sold their pio- 
tection, and instead of one stai-chambei, which had been abolished, 
a great number w^ere anew elected, fortified with better pietences, and 
armed with more unlimited authoiity ” 

Could anything have increased the indignation against that slavery 
in which the nation, from the too eager pursuit of liberty, had fallen. 
It must have been the reflection on the pretences by which the people 
had so long been deluded The sanctified hypocrites, wdio called their 
oppressions the spoiling of the Egyptians, and their rigid severity the 
dominion of the Elect, interlarded all their iniquities with long and fer- 
vent prayers, saved themselves fiom blushing by their pious grimaces, 
and exercised in the name of the Lord, all then ciuelty on men An 
undisguised violence could be forgiven but such a mockeiy of the 
undei standing, such an abuse of religion, were, with men of penetra- 
tion, objects of peculiar resentment. 

The parliament, conscious of their decay in popularity, seeing a 
formidable armed force advance upon them, weie reduced to despaii, 
and found all tlieir resources much inferior to the present necessit} . 

^ John Walker’s attempt towards rtcoveruig an Account of the Numbers and Sufferings of 
me Clergy The parliament pretended to leave the sequestered clergy a fifth of their revenue, 
but this author makes it sufficiently appear, that this provision, small as it is, was never 
regularly paid the ejected clergy 

^ Hist of Independ , p 5 Hollis gives the same repiesentation, as Walker, of 

the plundering, oppressions, and tyranny of the parliament only, instead of laying the fault 
on both parties, as Walker does, he ascribes it solely to the independent faction 1 he Pres- 
pytenans, mdeed, being commonly denominated the modern party, would probably be more 
inoffensive (Rush vol vu p 598, Pari Hist vol xv p 230) 
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London still retained a strong attachment to presb\terianism , and its 
miiitia ^vhich was numerous, and had acquued reputation in wars, had, 
by a late oidmance, been put into hands, in '"whom the parliament 
could entirely confide Th^s militia was now called out, and oidered 
to guard the lines, which had been drawn round the city, in ordei to 
secuie it against the king A body of hoise w^as ordei ed to be in- 
stantly levied Many officers, who had been cashiered by the new 
model of the army, offered their services to the parliament An army 
of 5000 men lay in the north under the command of General Pointz, 
who w^as of the piesb>terian faction , but these weie too distant to be 
employed m so urgent a ncccssit> The forces destined for Ireland^ 
were quartered in the west , and, though deemed faithful to the par- 
liament, the} also lay at a distance Many inland ganisons were 
commanded by officers of the same pait} , but their troops being so 
much dispersed, could, at present, be of no manner of seivice The 
Scots were faithful fiicnds and zealous for piesbyteiy and the cove- 
nant , but a long time was lequired, eie they could collect then foices, 
and maich to the assistance of the pailiamcnt 

In this situation it was thought moie piudent to submit, and by 
compliance to stop the fuiy of the eniaged aimy The declaiation,. 
by which (June 8) the militaiy petitioneis had been voted public ene- 
mies, was iccalled and eiascd fiom the joiunal-book (Rush vol vu. 
PP 503? 547? Clarendon, \ ol v p 45) This was the first symptom,, 
which the parliament gave of submission , and the aim}^ hoping, by 
terror alone, to effect all their purposes, stopped at St. Albans, and 
entered into negotiation with then masters 

Here commenced the encroachments of the militar}^ upon the civil 
authority The armv, in their usurpations on the parliament, copied 
exactly the model, winch the pai Lament itself had set them, m their 
recent usurpations on the crown 

Eveiy day, they rose in their demands If one claim was granted, 
they had another leady, still moie cnoimous and e\oibitant , and 
were detei mined nevei to be satisfied At first, they pi etended only 
to petition for what concerned themsehes as soldiers next, they must 
have a vindication of their chaiactei then, it was necessary, that 
their enemies be punished (Rush vol mi p 509) at last, they claimed 
a right of modelling the whole go\ einment, and settling the nation 
(Rush vol vii pp 567, 633 , vol \iii p 731), 

They preserved, m woids, all defeicnce and lespect to the paiha- 
ment , but, in reality, insulted them and nianmsed over them That 
assembly, they pretended not to accuse it was only evil counsellors, 
who seduced and betrayed it 

They proceeded (June 16) so far as to name eleven membeis, whom, 
in general terms, they charged with high tieason, as enemies to the 
anny, and -evil counsellois to the parliament Their names were Holh% 
Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir 
William Waller, Sir John Maynard, Massey, Glyn, Long, Harley, and 
Nicholas (Rush vol vii p 570) These were the very leaders of the 
presbyteiian party 

They insisted, that these members should immediately be seques- 
tered from parliament, and be thrown into prison (Rush vol vii. 
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p 572). The commons replie'd, tha^ they could not, upon a general 
charge, proceed so far (Rush vol vii. p 592) The army observed to 
them, that the cases of * 3 ti afford and Laud were direct precedents for 
that purpose (Rush vol \ii p 594, Whitlocke, p 259) At last, the 
eleven members themselves, not to giv^e occasion for discord, begged 
leave to retire from the house , and the army, foi the present, seemed 
satisfied with this mark of submission (Rush vol vii p 593) 

Pretending that the parliament intended to levy war upon them, 
and to involv e the nation again m blood and confusion, they required, 
that all new levies should be stopped The pailiament complied with 
this demand (Rush vol. vii pp 572, 574) 

There being no signs of resistance, the army, in ordei to save 
appearances, removed, at the desire of the pailiament, to a greater 
distance from London, and fixed their head-quarters at Reading They 
carried the king along with them in all their marches 

T^at prince now found himself in a better situation than at Hol- 
denby, and had attained some greater degiee of freedom, as well as cf 
consideration with both parties 

All his friends had access to his presence his correspondence with 
the queen was not mteriupted his chaplains weie restoied to him, 
and he was allowed the use of the hturg}’- his childien weie once 
allowed to visit him, and the} passed a few days at Caveisham, where 
he then resided (Clarendon, vol 1 pp 51, 52, 57) He had not seen 
the Duke of Gloucester, his >oungest son, and the Piincess Elizabeth, 
since he left London, at the commencement of the civil disordeis / 
nor the Duke of Yoik, since he went to the Scottish army before 
Newark No private man, unacquainted with the pleasuies of a 
court, and the tumult of a camp, more passionately loved his family, 
than did this good prince , and such an instance of indulgence m the 
army was extremely grateful to him Cromwell, who w^as witness to 
the meeting of the royal family, confessed, that he never had been 
present at so tendei a scene, and he extremely applauded the be- 
nignity which displayed itself m the whole disposition and behaviour 
of Charles 

That artful politician, as well as the leaders of all paities, paid 
court to the king , and fortune, notwithstanding all his calamities, 
seemed again to smile upon him The parliament, afraid of his form- 
ing some accommodation with the army, addressed him in a moie 
respectful style than formerly, and invited him to reside at Richmond, 
and contribute his assistance to the settlement of the nation The 
chief officers treated him with regaid, and spake on all occasions of 
restoring him to his just powers and prerogatives In the public de- 
clarations of the army, the settlement of his levenue and authority was 
insisted on (Rush vol vii. p 590) The royalists, everywhere, enter- 
tained hopes of the restoration of monarchy , and the favour which 
they universally bore to the army, contributed very much to discourage 
the parliament, and to forward their submission 
The king began to feel of what consequence he was. The more the 

1 When the king applied to have his children, the parliament always told him, that they 
^uld take as much care at London, both of their bodies and souls, as could be done at 
Oxford (Pari Hist vol xiii p 127) 
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national confusions increased, the more tv as he confident that all 
parties would at length have recourse to his Jawful authoiity as the 
only remedy for the public disordeis ‘ You cannot be without me,’ 
said he, on several occasions, ‘You cannot settle the nation but by 
my assistance ’ A people without government and without liberty, a 
parliament without authoiity, an army^ without a legal master Dis- 
tractions everywhere, tenors, oppressions, convulsions: from this 
scene of confusion, which could not long continue, all men, he hoped, 
would be brought to reflect on that ancient government, undei which 
they and their ancestors had so long enjoyed happiness and tran- 
quillity 

Though Charles kept his ears open to all proposals, and expected to 
hold the balance between the opposite parties, he entertained moie 
hopes of accommodation with the aimy He had experienced the 
extreme rigoui of the parliament They pretended totally to annihilate 
his authoiity they had confined his peison In both these paiticulars 
the army showed more indulgence^ He had a free intercom se with 
his friends And in the proposals which the council of officers sent 
foi the settlement of the nation they insisted neither on the abolition 
of episcopacy nor on the punishment of the royalists, the two points to 
which the king had the most extieme reluctance, and they demanded 
that a period should be put to the present parliament, the event for 
which he most aidently longed ^ 

His conjunction, too, seemed more natural with the generals than 
with that usurping assembly, who had so long assumed the entire 
sovereignty of the state, and who had declared their resolution still to 
continue masteis By gratifying a few persons with titles and prefei- 
ments he might draw over, he hoped, the whole military power, and, 
m an instant, leinstate himself in his civil authority To Ireton he 
offeied the lieutenancy of Ireland to Cromwell, the garter, the title of ♦ 
Earl of Essex, and the command of the army Negotiations to this 
purpose were secietly conducted Cromwell pretended to heaiken to 
them, and was well pleased to keep the door open for an accommoda- 
tion, if the course of events should at any time render it necessary 
And the king, who had no suspicion that one born a private gentle- 
man could enteitam the daring ambition of seizing a sceptre trans- 
mitted through a long line of monaichs, indulged hopes that he would 
at last embiace a measure which, by all the motives of duty, interest, 
and safety, seemed to be recommended to him 

While Cromwell allured the king by these expectations, he still con- 
tinued his scheme of reducing the parliament to subjection, and 
depriving them of all means of resistance To gratify the army, the 
parliament invested Fairfax wuth the title of general-in-chief of all the 
forces in England and Ireland, and entrusted the whole military 
authority to a person who, though well inclined to their service, was 
no longei at his own disposal 

They voted that the troops which, in obedience to them, had enlisted 
for Ireland and deserted the rebellious army, should be disbanded, or, 
in other woids, be punished for their fidelity. The forces in the north, 
under Pointz, had already mutinied against their general, and had 

1 Warwick, p 303 , Pari Hist, vol xvx p 40 Clarendon, vol v p 50 
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entered into an association •v\^tll that body of the army which was so 
successfully employed m exalting the military above the civil authority 
(Rush vol vii p 610) 

That no resource might remain to the pailiament, it was demanded 
that the militia of London should be changed, the presbyteiian com- 
missioners displaced, and the command lestoied to those who, during 
the course of the war, had constantl} exeicised it The parliament 
even complied with so violent a demand, and passed a vote in obed^ 
ence to the army (Rush vol vii pp 629, 632) 

By this unlimited patience the> purposed to tempoi ise under their 
present difficulties, and they hoped to find a more favouiable oppor- 
tunity for recovering their authoiity and influence But the impatience 
of tiie city lost them all the advantage of their cautious measures A 
petition against the alteration of the militia was carried (July 20) to 
Westminster, attended by the apprentices and a seditious multitude, who 
besieged the door of the House of Commons, and, by their clamour, 
noise, and violence, obliged them to reveise that vote which they had 
passed so lately. When gratified in this pretension, they immediately 
dispersed and left the parliament at libei t\ ^ 

No sooner was intelligence of this tumult convc}ed to Reading than 
the army '\\as put in motion The two houses being undei lestraint, 
they were resolved, they said, to \andicate against the seditious citizens 
the invaded :pnvileges of parliament and lesto^e that assembly to its 
just freedom of debate and counsel In then way to London they 
were drawn up on Hounslow Heath, a foimidable body, twenty thou- 
sand strong, and determined, without legaid to laws or hbeity, to 
pursue whatever measures then geneials should dictate to them Here 
the most favourable event happened to quicken and encourage their 
advance The speakeis of the two houses, Manchester and Lenthal, 
attended by eight peers and about sixty commoners, having secietly 
retired from the city, piesented themselves with their maces and all 
the ensigns of their dignity, and, complaining of the violence put upon 
them, applied to the aimy for defence and protection They were 
received with shouts and acclamation Respect was paid to them as 
to the parliament of England, and the aimy, being piovided with so 
plausible a pretence, which in all public transactions is of gieat conse- 
quence, advanced to chastise the rebellious city and to leinstatc the 
violated parliament (Rush, vol viii p 750 , Claiendon, vol v p 63) 

Neither Lenthal nor Manchester were esteemed independents, and 
such a step in them was unexpected But they piobably foiesaw 
that the army must in the end prevail , and they were willing to pay 
court in time to that authority which began to piedommate in the 
nation 

The parliament, forced fiom their tempoi ising measures and obliged 
to resign at once, or combat for then liberty and power, prepared 
themselves with vigour for defence, and determined to lesist the 
violence of the aimy. The two houses immediately chose new 
speakers. Lord Hunsden and Henry Pelham They renewed their 
former orders for enlisting troops, they appointed Massey to be com- 
mander, they oideied the trained bands to man the lines, and the 

1 Rush vol vii pp ^ Clarendon, vol 1 p 61 , Whitlocke, p 269 , Walker, p 38, 
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whole city was in a ferment, and resounded with military preparations 
(Rush. voL vii p 646). 

When any intelligence arrived that the army stopped or retreated, 
the shout of ^One and all,' ran with alacrity from street to street 
among the citizens , when news came of their advancing, the cry of 
‘ Treat and capitulate,' was no less loud and vehement (Whitlodke, p 
265) The terror of an universal pillage, and even massacre, had 
seized the timid inhabitants. 

As the army approached, Ramsborow, being sent by the general 
over the nver, presented himself before Southwark, and was gladly 
received by some soldiers, who were quartered there for its defence, 
and who were resolved not to separate their interests from those of 
the army It behoved, then, the parliament to submit The army 
' marched in triumph through the city, but pieserved the gieatest order, 
decency, and appeal ance of humility. They conducted to West- 
minster the two speakers, who took their seats as if nothing had 
happened The eleven impeached membeis, being accused as authors 
of the tumult, were expelled , and most of them retired be> ond sea 
seven peeis were impeached, the mayor, one sheriff, and thiee aider- 
men sent to the Tower, several citizens and officers of the miiitia com- 
mitted to prison ; every deed of the parliament annulled, from the day 
of the tumult till the return of the speakers, the lines about the city 
levelled , the militia restored to the independents , regimeatts quartered 
in Whitehall and the mews. And, the parliament being reduced to a 
regular formed servitude, a day was appointed of solemn thanksgiving 
for the restoration of its liberty (Rush vol viii. pp 797, 798, See ). 

The independent party among the commons exulted m their victory. 
The whole authority of the nation, they imagined, was now lodged m 
their hands , and they had a near prospect of moulding the govern- 
ment into that imaginary republic, which had long been the object of 
their wishes They had secretly concuiied m all encroachments of the 
militaiy upon the civil powei , and they expected, by the terroi of the 
sword, to impose a moie perfect system of liberty on the reluctant 
nation All parties, the king, the church, the pailiament, the presby- 
terians, had been guilty of errors since the commencement of these 
disorders but it must be confessed, that this delusion of the indepen- 
dents and republicans was, of all others, the most contraiy to common 
secise, and the established maxims of policy Yet were the leaders of 
that party, Vane, Fiennes, St John, Martin, the men m England the 
most celebrated for profound thought and deep contrivance , and by 
their well-coloured pretences and professions, they had over-reached 
the whole nation To deceive such men would argue a superlative 
capacity m Cromwell; were it not that, besides the great difference 
there is between dark, crooked councils and tiue wisdom, an exorbitant 
passion for rule and authority will make the most prudent overlook 
the dangerous consequences of such measuies as seem to tend, m 
any degree, to their own advancement. 

The leaders of the army, having established their dominion over the 
parliament and city, ventured to bring the king to Hampton Court , 
and he lived, for some time, in that palace, with an appearance of 
dignity and freedom. Such equability of temper did he possess, that, 
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during all the vaiiety of fortune which he underwent, no difference was 
perceived in his countenance or behaviour, and though a prisoner, in 
the hands of his most inveterate enemies, he supported, towards all 
who appi cached him, the majesty of a monarch, and that neither 
wifh less nor greater state than he had been accustomed to maintain. 
His manner, \vhich was not in itself popular nor gracious, now appeared 
amiable, from its great meekness and equality 
The parliament renewed their applications to him, and presented 
him with the same conditions which they had offeied at Newcastle 
The king declined accepting them, and desired the pailiament to take 
the proposals of the army into consideration, and make them the 
foundation of the public settlement (Rush vol viii p 8io) He still 
entertained hopes that his negociations with the generals would be 
crowned with success, though everything, in that particular, daily bore 
a worse aspect Most historians Jbave thought that Cromwell never 
was sincere in his professions , and that, having, by force, rendered 
himself master of the kmg^s person, and, by fair pretences, acquiied 
the countenances of the royalists, he had employed these advantages 
to the enslaving of the parliament and afterwards thought of nothing 
but the establishment of his own unlimited authority, with which he 
esteemed the restoiation, and e\en life of the king, altogether incom- 
patible. This opinion, so much wai ranted by the boundless ambition 
and profoui^ dissimulation of his character, meets with ready belief , 
though It is moie agreeable to the nanowness of human views, and 
the darkness of futurit 3 % to suppose, that this daimg usurper was 
guided by events, and did not, as yet, foresee, with any assuiance, that 
unparalleled greatness, which he afterwards attained Many writers 
of that age ha\e asserted,^ that he really intended to make a private 


1 Salmon^, Ludlow, Hollis, &.c , all these, especially the last, being the declared inveterate 
enemies of Cromwell, are the more to be credited, when they advance any fact, which may 
serve to apologize for his violent and crimmal conduct There prevails a story, that Cromwell 
mterceptea a letter i^tten to the queen, where the king said, that he would fiist raise and then 
destroy Cromwell But, besides that this conduct seems to contradict the character of the kinxr 
It IS, on other accounts, totally unworthy of credit It is first told by Roger Coke, a very pas- 
sionate and foolish historian, who wrote too so late as King William’s reign , and even he 
mentions it only as a mere rumour or hearsay, without any known foundation In the 
memoirs of Lord Broghfil, we meet-with another story of an intercepted letter which desei ves 


nding out of Youghal one day with him and Ireton, they fell into discourse about the kmg< 
death Cromwell thereupon said more than once, that if the king had followed his own 
judgment, had been attended by none but trusty servants, he had fooled them all , and 
t^t once they had a miM to have closed with him , but, upon something that happened, fell 


" Lromwen very freely told him, he would satisfy him m 

® why we would have closed with the king was this* 

1,1 the Scotch and Presbyterians began to be raoie powerful than we, and were 

agree with him, and lea-ve us in the lurch For this reason w'e thought it best to 
offering first to come in upon reasonable conditions but whilst oui 
tt hn subject, there came a letter to us from one of our spies, 

dav bed-chamber, acquainting us that our final doom was decreed that very 

mtercinfa f leam what it was, but we might discover it, if we could but 

SS SS: to the queen, wherem he informed her of his resolution . 

2ddk uoon h ^ ^otild come with the 

^ was to tahf h^,4f Holbom, where 

n ^ ^ messenger knew nothing of the letter in the saddle, 

though some m Dover did We were at Windsor (said Cromwell) when we received this 
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bargain \Mth the king, a measure, which cairied the most plausible 
appearance both for his safety and advancement but that he found 
insuperable difficulties in reconciling to it the wild humours of the 
aimy The honor and antipathy of these fanatics had, for many 
years, been artfully fomented against Charles , and though their prin- 
ciples were, on all occasions, easily warped and eluded by pnvate 
interest, yet was some colouring requisite, and a flat contradiction to 
ail former professions and tenets could not safely be proposed to them. 
It is certain, at least, that Cromwell made use of this reason, why he 
admitted rarely of visits from the king’s friends, and showed less 
favour than formerly to the royal cause The agitators, he said, had 
rendered him odious to the army, and had represented him as a traitor, 
who, for the sake of pnvate interest, was leady to betiay the cause of 
God to the great enemy of piety and religion Despeiate projects too, 
he asserted to be secietly formed, for the muidei of the king, and he 
pretended much to diead lest all his authoiity, and that of the com- 
manding officers, would not be able to lestram these enthusiasts fiom 
their bloody purposes (Clarendon, vol v p 76) 

Intelligence being daily brought to the king of menaces thrown out 
by the agitators, he began to think of retumg from Hampton Couit, 
and of putting himself in some place of safety The guards were 
doubled upon him the promiscuous concourse of people restrained 
a more jealous care exerted m attending his person all tinder colour 
of protecting him fiom danger, but really with a view of making him 
uneasy in his present situation These artifices soon produced the 
intended effect Charles, who was naturally apt to be swayed *by 
counsel, and who had not then access to any good counsel, took sud- 
denly a resolution of withdiawung himself, though without any con- 
certed, at least, any rational scheme, for the future disposal of his 
person Attended only by Sir John Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Leg, 
he (Nov ii) piivately left Hampton Court, and his escape was not 
discoveied till near an hour aftei , when those Avho entered his cham- 
ber, found on the table some letters directed to the parliament, to the 
general, and to the officei, who had attended him (Rush, \ol viii p, 
871) All night, he travelled through the fjrest, and arrived next day 
at Tichfield a seat of the Earl of Southampton’s, wheie the Countess 

* letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it, Ireton -ind I resolved to take one truin'- fellow* 

* with u% and to go in troopers’ habits to that inn We did so , and leaving our mau at the 

* gate of the inn (which had a wicket only open to let persons in and out), to watch and gi/e us 

* notice when any man came in with a saddle, we went into a drmking stall W e there con- 
*xinued dnnkmg cans of beer, till about ten of tlie clock, when our sentinel at the gate gave 

notice that the man with the saddle was come We rose up presently, and just as the 

* man was leading out his hoise saddled, we came up to him with drawn swords, and told him 
■••we were to search all that went m and out there , but as he looked like an honest man, we 

* would only search ius saddle, and so dismiss him The saddle was ungirt , we carn^ it 
mto the stall, where we had been drinking, and npping open one of the skirts, we there found 

* the letter we wanted Having thus got it mto our hands, we delivered the man (whom we had 

* left with our sentinel) his saddle, told him he was an honest fellow, and bid him go about ^ 

* business , which he did, pursumg his journey without more ado, and ignorant of the harm he 

* had suffered We found in the letter, that his majesty acquainted the queen, that he was courted 

* by both factions, the Scotch Presbyterians and the army , and tliat those which bade the 

* fairest for him should have him but yet he thought he should close with the Scots sooner 

* than with the other Upon this we returned to Windsor , and finding that we were not like 
•* to have good terms from the king, we from that time vowed has destruction,* * This rel^ioa 
^ suiting well enough wnth other passages and circumstances at this time, X have inserted to 

* gratify the render’s curiosity* (Carte’s Ormond, voL u. p 12). 

VOL. III. 25 
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dowager resided, a woman of honour, to whom, the king knew, he 
might safely entrust his^person. Before he arrived at this place, he 
bad gone to the sea-coast , and expressed great anxiety, that a ship, 
wbKdi he seemed to look for, had not arrived ; and thence, Berkeley 
and Leg, who were not in the secret, conjectured, that his intention 
■^ras to transport himself beyond sea 

The king could not hope to remain long concealed at Tichfield : 
what measure should next be embiaced, was the question. In the 
neighbourhood lay the Isle of Wight, of which Hammond was governor. 
This man was entirely dependent on Cromwell At his recom- 
mendation he had married a daughter of the famous Hampden, who, 
during his lifetime, had been an intimate friend of Cromwell’s, and 
whose memory was ever respected by him These circumstances weie 
very unfavourable, yet, because the governor was nephew to Dr 
Hammond, the king’s favourite chaplain, and had acquired a good 
character in the army, it was thought proper to have recourse to him, 
in the present exigence, when no other rational expedient could be 
thought of Ashbumham and Berkeley were dispatched to the island. 
They had orders not to inform Hammond of the place where the king 
was concealed, till they had first obtained a promise fiom him not to 
dehver up his majesty, though the parliament and army should require 
him; but to restore him to his libeity, if he could not protect him 
T^s promist, it is evident, would have been a very slender secuiity : 
yet even without exacting it, Ashbumham, imprudently, if not trea- 
cherously, bi ought Hammond to Tichfield, and the king was obliged 
to put himself in his hands, and to attend him to Carisbrooke Castle in 
the Isle of Wight, where, though received with gieat demonstrations 
of respect and duty, he was in reality a prisoner 
Lord Clarendon (pp 79, 80, &c ) is positive, that the king, when he 
fled from Hampton Court, had no intention of going \o this island , 
and indeed all the circumstances of that historian’s narrative, which 
we have here foBowed, strongly favour this opinion But there remains 
a letter of Chailes’s to the Eail of Lanark, Secretary of Scotland, m 
which he plainly mtimates, that that measure was voluntarily em- 
braced; and even insinuates, that, if he had thought proper, he might 
have been in Jeisey or any other place of safety^ Pei haps, he still 
confided m the promises of the generals , and flattered himself, that, 
if he were removed from the fury of the agitators, by which his life 
was iinmediately threatened, they would execute what they had so- 
often promised m his favour 

AVhatever may be the truth in this matter ; for it is impossible fully 

^ These are the words * Lanenc , I 'ponder to hear (if that be true) that some of my friends 
*saj7, that my going to Jersey would have much more fuithered my personal treaty, than my 

* coming hither, for which, as I see no colour of reason, so I had not been here, if I had 

* thought that fancy true, or had not been secured of a personal treaty , of which I neither do, 

* nor I hope will, repent for I am dailj more and more satisfied with the governor, and find 
' these islanders \ery good, peaceable, and quiet people This encouragement I have thought 

* not unfit for yon to receive, hoping at least it may do good upon others, though needless to 
' you * (Burnet’s Mem of Hamilton, p 326 , Bushworth, part iv vol 11 p 941) AH the 
writers of that age, except Clarendon, represent the hin^s going to the Isle of Wight as 
voluntary and intended Perh ips the king thought it little for his credit, to be trepanned 
into this measure, and was more willing to take it on himself as entirely voluntary Perhaps, 
he thought it would encourage his fnends, if they thought him m a situation which was not 
disagreeable to him. 
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to ascertain the truth; Charles never took a weaker step, nor one more 
agreeable to Cromwell and all his enemies "He was now lodged in a 
place, removed from his partizans, at the disposal of the army, whence 
It would be very difficult to deliver him, either by force or artifice 
And though it was always in the power of Cromwell, whenever he 
pleased, to have sent him thither^ yet such a measure, without the 
king's consent, would have been very invidious, if not attended with 
some danger That the king should voluntarily throw himself into 
the snare, and thereby gratifv his implacable persecutors, was to them 
an incident peculiarly fortunate, and proved in the issue very fatal 
to him 

Cromwell, being now entirely master of the parliament, and free 
from all anxiety wuth regaid to the custody of the king’s person, applied 
himself seriously to quell those disorders m the army which he him- 
self had so artfully raised, and so successfully emplo) ed against both 
king and parliament In order to engage the tioops into a rebellion 
against their masters, he had encouraged an ariogant spiiit among the 
inferior officeis and private men, and the camp, in man> lespects, 
carried more the appearance of civil liberty than of mihtaiy obedience. 
The troops themselves were formed into a kind of republic, and the 
plans of imaginary lepublics for the settlement of the state were every 
day the topics of conversation among these aimed legislators Royalty 
It was agreed to abolish, nobility must be set aside Even all ranks 
of men be levelled, and an universal equality of property, as well as 
of power, be introduced among the citizens The saints, they said,, 
were the salt of the earth, an entire parity had place among the elect. 
And by the same rule that the apostles were exalted from the most 
Ignoble professions, the meanest sentinel, if enlightened by the Spirit,, 
was entitled to equal regard with the gieatest commander In order 
to wean the soldieis from these licentious maxims, Cromwell had 
issued orders for discontinuing the meetings of the agitators, and he 
pretended to pay entiie obedience to the pailiament, wkom, being now 
fully 1 educed to subjection, he purposed to make, for the future, the 
instruments of his authority But the ' Levellcis,’ foi so that pait} in 
the army w^as called, having experienced the sweets of dominion, 
would not so easily be deprived of it They secretly continued their 
meetings , they asserted that their officers, as much as any part of the 
Church or State, needed refoimation Several legiments joined m 
seditious remonstrances and petitions (Rush vol viii pp 845, 859). 
Separate rendezvous weie conceited, and ever> thing tended to 
anaichy and confusion But this distemper was soon cured by the 
rough, but dexterous hand of Cromwell He chose the opportunity of 
a review, that he might display the greater boldness, and spiead the 
terror the wnder He seized the ringleaders before their companions ; 
held in the field a council of war , shot one mutineer instantly , and 
struck such dread into the rest, that they presently threw down the 
symbols of sedition which they had displayed, and thenceforth re- 
turned to their wonted discipline and obedience (Rush vol vm p 87? ; 
Clarendon, vol V p 87) 

Cromwell had great defeience for the counsels of Ireton, a man who 
having grafted the soldier on the lawyer, the statesman on the saint. 

25 * 
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had adopted such pnnciples as ijveie fitted to introduce the severest 
tyranny, while they seeified to encourage the most unbounded licence 
in human society Fierce in his natuie, though probably smceie in 
his intentions, he purposed b> aibitrary pow’-er to establish liberty, and, 
in prosecution of his imagined religious purposes he thought himself 
dispensed from all the ordmaiy lules of moiality by which inferior 
mortals must allow themselves to be governed From his suggestion 
Cromwell secretly called at Windsor a council of the chief officers, in 
order to deliberate concerning the settlement of the nation, and the 
future disposal of the king’s person (Clarendon, vol v p 92) In this 
conference, which commenced with devout prayers, poured forth by 
Cromwell himself, and other inspired persons (for the officers of this 
army received inspiration with their commission), was first opened 
the daring and unheard-of counsel, of bringing the king to justice, and 
of punishing by a judicial sentence, their sovereign for his pretended 
tyranny and mal-admmistration While Charles lived, even though 
restrained to the closest pnson, conspiracies, they knew, and insurrec- 
tions would never be wanting in favoui of a prince, who was so 
extremely revered and beloved by his own party, and whom the nation 
in general began to regaid with great affection and compassion. To 
murder him pnvately was exposed to the imputation of injustice and 
cruelt>, aggiavated b} the baseness of such a crime, and every odious 
epithet of ‘Traitor’ and ‘ Assassin ’ would, by the geneial voice of 
mankind, be undisputably ascribed to the actois in such a villany 
Some unexpected proceduie must be attempted which would astonish 
the world by its novelty, would bear the semblance of justice, and 
would cover its baibanty by the audaciousness of the enterpiise 
Striking in with the fanatical notions of the entiie equality of mankind, 
It would ensuie the dev oted obedience of the aimj'', and serve as a 
general engagement against the royal family, whom, by their open and 
united deed they would so heinously affiont and injure ^ 

This measure, therefoie, being secretly lesolved on, it was requisite, 
by degrees, to make the parliament adopt it, and to conduct them 
from violence to violence, till this last act of atrocious iniquity should 
seem m a manner wholly inevitable The king, in order to remove 
those fears and jealousies, which were perpetually pleaded as reasons 
for every invasion of the constitution, had offeied by a message sent 
from Carisbrooke Castle, to xesign, duiing his own life, the powei of the 
militia and the nomination to all the great offices, provided that after 
his demise these preiogatives should reveit to the crown (Rush, 
vol VIII p. 880) But the parliament acted entirely as victors and 
enemies, and in all their tiansactions with him paid no longer any 
regard to equity or reason At the instigation of the mdependents anS 
army, they neglected this offer, and framed four pioposals, which they 
sent him as preliminanes, and before they would deign to treat, they 
demanded his positive assent to all of them. By one he was required 

^ The followmgwas a favounte text among the enthusiasts of that age — ‘Let the high 
‘praises of God be in the mouths of his samts, and a twofold sword m their hands, to execute 
‘ vengeance upon the heathen and punishment upon the people , to bind their kings with chains, 
and their nobles with fetters of iron , to execute upon them the judgments written this 
honour have all his saints’ /Psalm cxlix ver 6, 7, 8, 9) Hugh Peters, the mad chaplain 
of Cromwell, preached frequently upon this text 
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to invest the parliament with the military power for twenty years, 
together with an authority to levy whatever money should be necessary 
for exercising it And even after the twenty years should be elapsed, 
they reserved a right of resuming the same authority whenever they 
should declare the safety of the kingdom to lequire it By the second 
he was to recall all his proclamations and declarations against the 
parliament, and acknowledge that assembly to have taken up arms in 
their just and necessary defence By the third he was to annul all 
the acts, and void all the patents of peerage which had passed the 
great seal, since it had been carried fiom London by lord-keeper 
Littleton, and at the same time renounce for the future the power of 
making peers without consent of parliament By the fourth he gave 
the two houses power to adjourn as they thought proper, a demand 
seemingly of no great importance, but contrned by the independents 
that they might be able to remove the parliament to places where 
It should remain in perpetual subjection to the aimy (Clarendon, 
vol. V p 88) 

The king regarded the pretension as unusual and exoibitant that he 
should make such concessions while not secuie of any settlement, and 
should blindly tiust his enemies for the conditions which they were 
afterwards to grant him He lequired, thciefoie, a peisonal treaty 
with the parliament, and desiied that all the teims on both sides 
should be ’adjusted before any concession on either side should be 
insisted on The republican paity in the house pietendi^d to take fire 
at this answer, and openly inveighed, in violent terms, against the 
person and government of the king, whose name, hitherto, had com- 
monly, in all debates, been mentioned with some degree of reverence 
Ireton, seeming to speak the sense of the aim}, under the appellation 
of many thousand godly men, who had ventured then lives in defence 
of the parliament, said that the king, by den} mg the four bills, had 
refused safety and protection to his people , that their obedience to 
him was but a recipiocal duty foi his protection of them, and that, as 
he had failed on his part they weie freed fiom all obligations to alle- 
giance, and must settle the nation without consulting an} longer so 
misguided a prince (Clement Walkei, p 70) Cromw ell, after giving 
an ample chaiacter of the valour, good affections, and godliness of the 
army, subjoined that it was expected the pailiament should guide and 
defend the kingdom by their own powei and resolutions, and not 
accustom the people any longei to expect safety and government from 
an obstinate man, whose heart God had hardened , that those who, 
at the expense of their blood, had hitheito defended the parliament 
from so many dangers, would still continue, with fidelity and courage, 
to piotect tliem against all opposition in this vigorous measure 
‘ Teach them not,' added he, ^ by your neglecting your own safety and 
' that of the kingdom (in which theus too is involved) to imagine them- 
‘ selves betrayed, and their mteiests abandoned to the rage and malice 
‘ of an irreconcileable enemy, whom, foi your sake, they have dared to 
‘ provoke Bew^are (and at these words he laid his hand on his sword), 

* bewaie, lest despair cause them to seek safety by some other means 
‘ than by adhering to you who know not how to consult your own safety' 
(Clement Walker, p 70), Such arguments prevailed, though ninety- 
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SBC members had still the courage to oppose It was voted (Jan 15 
A*D. 1648) that no more addresses be made to the king, nor any letters 
or messages be received from him, and that it be treason for any one, 
without leave of the two houses, to have any intercourse with him. 
The lords concurred in this ordinance (Rush vol \ 111 pp 965, 967) 

By this vote of non-addresses, so it was called, the king was, m 
reality, dethroned, and the whole constitution formally overthrown. 
So violent a measure was supported by a declaration of the commons 
no less violent The blackest calumnies were there thrown upon the 
king, such as, even in their famous remonstrance, they thought 
proper to omit, as incredible and extravagant the poisoning of his 
father, the betraying of Rochelle, the contriving of the lush massacre. 
(Rush voL viii p 998 , Clarendon, vol v p 93) By blasting his 
fame, had that injury been in their power, they formed a very proper 
prdude to the executing of violence on his person 

No sooner had the king refused his assent to the four bills, than 
Hammond, by orders from the army, removed all his servants, cut off 
his correspondence with his fnends, and shut him up m close confine- 
ment The king afterwards showed to Sir Philip Warwick, a decrepid 
old man, who, he said, was employed to kindle his fire, and was the 
best company he enjo> ed, during several months that this rigorous 
confinement lasted (Warwick, p 329) No amusement was allowed 
him, nor society, which might relie\e his anxious thoughts to be 
speedily poi-^oned or assassinated vas the only piospect which he 
had, ever) moment, befoie his eves for he entertained no appichen- 
sion of a judicial sentence and execution, an e\ent of which no 
history hitherto furnished an example Meanwhile the pailiament 
was very industrious in publishing, from time to time, the intelligence 
which they received from Hammond, how cheeiful the king was, how 
pleased with every one that appi cached him, how satisfied m his 
present condition (Rush, vol viii p 989) As if the view of such 
benignity and constancy had not been more proper to inflame, than 
allay, the general compassion of the people The great source whence 
the lang derixed consolation amidst all his calamities, was undoubtedly 
religion , a principle which, m him, seems to have contained nothing 
fierce or gloomy, nothing which enraged him against his advcrsaiies, 
or terrified him with the dismal prospect of futurity While every 
thing around him bore a hostile aspect, while friends, family, relations, 
whom he passionately loved, were placed at a distance, and unable to 
serve him, he reposed himself with confidence in the arms of that 
Being who penetrates and sustains all natuie, and whose seventies, il 
received with piety and resignation, he legaided as the surest pledges 
of unexhausted favour 

The parliament and army, meanwhile, enjoyed not, m tranquillity, 
that power which they had obtained with so much violence and 
injustice. Combinations and conspiracies, they were sensible, were 
everywhere forming around them ; and Scotland, whence the king’s 
cause had received the first fatal disaster, seemed now to promise 
It support and assistance 

Before the surrender of the king’s person at Newcastle, and much 
more, since that event, the subjects of discontent had been daily 
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multiplying between the two kingdoms The independents, who 
began to prevail, took all occasions of mortifying the Scots, whom the 
presb3rterians looked on with the greatest affection and veneration. 
When the Scottish commissioners, who, joined to a committee of 
Enghsh Lords and commons, had managed the war, were ready to 
depart, it was proposed in parliament to give them thanks for their 
civilities and good offices The independents insisted, that the words 
‘‘Good offices^ should be struck out, and thus the whole brotherly 
friendship and mtimate alliance with the Scots resolved itself into an 
acknowledgment of their being well-bred gentlemen. 

The advance of the army to London, the subjection of the parlia- 
ment, the seizing of the king at Holdenby, his confinement in Caris- 
brooke Castle, were so many blows sensibly felt by that nation , as 
threatening the final overthrow of presbytery, to which the> w ere so 
passionately devoted The covenant was profanely called, in the 
house of commons, an almanack out of date (Walker, p 80) , and 
that impiety, though complained of, had passed uncensured. Instead 
of being able to determine and establish orthodoxy by the sword and 
by penal statutes, they saw the sectarian army, who were absolute 
masters, claim an unbounded liberty of conscience, which the presby- 
tenans regarded with the utmost abhorrence All the violences put on 
the king they loudly blamed, as repugnant to the covenant, by which 
they stood engaged to defend his royal person And those very 
actions of which they themselves had been guilty, thej* denominated 
treason and rebellion, when executed by an opposite party 

The earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Lanark, who were sent to 
London, protested against the four bills, as containing too great a 
diminution of the king^s civil power, and providing no security for 
religion They complained, that, notwithstanding this protestation, 
the bills were still insisted on , contrary to the solemn league, and to 
the treaty between the two nations And when they accompanied tlie 
English commissioners to the Isle of Wight, they secretly formed a 
treaty with the king, for arming Scotland in his favour (Clarendon, 
vol v p loi) 

Three parties, at that time, prevailed m Scotland . the ' Royahsts^ 
who insisted upon the restoration of the king’s authority, without any 
regard to religious sects or tenets of these Montrose, though absent, 
was regarded as the head The ^ Rigid presbyterians^ who hated the 
king, even moie than they abhorred toleration and who determined 
to give him no assistance, till he should subscnbe the covenant th^ 
were governed by Argyle The ‘ Mode? ate presby ten a?is^ en- 

deavoured to reconcile the interests of rehgion and of the crown, and 
hoped, by supporting the presbyteiian party in England, to suppre^ 
the sectanan army, and to reinstate the parliament, as well as tiie 
king, in their just freedom and anthonty the two brothers, Hamikon 
and Lanark, were leaders of this party t 

When Pendennis Castle was surrendered to the parliamentary army, 
Hamilton, who then obtained his hberty, returned into Scotland,, and 
being generously determined to remember ancient favours, more 
recent injunes, he immediately embraced, with zeal and success, the 
protection of the royal cause. He obtained a vote fromijhe Scottish 
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parliament to arm 40,000 men in support of the king’s authority, an^ 
to call over a considerable body under Monro, who commanded the 
Scottish forces in Ulster And though he openly protested, that the 
covenant was the foundation of all his measures, he secretly entered 
into correspondence with the English royalists, Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale and Sir Philip Musgrave, who had levied considerable forces in 
the north of England 

The general assembly, who sat at the same time, and was guided by 
Argyle, dreaded the consequence of these measures, and foresaw that 
the opposite party, if successful, would effect the restoration of mo- 
narchy, without the establishment of presbytery, in England To 
join the king before he had subscnbed the covenant, was, in their eyes^ 
to restore him to his honour before Christ had obtained his (Whit- 
locke, p 305) ; and they thundered out anathemas against every one 
who paid obedience to the parliament Two supreme independent 
judicatures were erected in the kingdom , one threatening the people 
with damnation and eternal torments, the other with impiisonment,, 
banishment, and military execution The people were disti acted in 
their choice; and the armament of Hamilton’s party, though seconded 
by all the civil powei, went on but slowly The royalists he would 
not, as yet, allow to join him, lest he might giv e offence to the eccle- 
siastical party, though he secietly promised them trust and prefer- 
ment, as soon as his army should ad\ ance into England 

While the Scots weie making prepaiations foi the invasion of Eng- 
land, every part of that kingdom was agitated With tumults, msuriec- 
tions, conspiracies, discontents It is seldom that the people gam 
anything by revolutions in government , because the new settlement, 
jealous and insecure, must commonly be suppoited with moie e\pcnce 
and severity than the old but on no occasion was the tiuth of this 
ma\im more sensibly felt, than in the piesent situation of England. 
Complaints against the oppiession of ship-money, against the tyranny 
of the star-chamber, had roused the people to arms and having 
gained a complete victory over the crowm, they found themselves 
loaded with a multiplicity of taxes, formeily unknown; and scaicely 
an appearance of law and liberty lemamed in the admmistiation The 
Presbyterians, who had chiefly suppoi ted the war, were emaged to 
find the prize, just when it seemed within their reach, snatched by 
violence from them. The loyalists, disappointed in then expectations,, 
by the cruel treatment which the king now leccived fiom the aimy, 
were strongly animated to restore him to libeity, and to iccover the 
advantages which they had unfortunately lost All 01 dors of men 
were inflamed with indignation at seeing the niihtaiy pievail over 
the civil power, and king and pailiament at once 1 educed to subjec- 
tion by a mercenary army Many persons of family and distinction 
had, from the beginning of the war, adheied to the pailiament but 
all these were, by the new paity, deprived of authoiity, and every 
office was entrusted to the most ignoble part of the nation A base 
populace exalted above their superiors hypocrites exeicismg iniquity 
under the vizor of religion these circumstances piomiscd not much 
liberty or lenity to the people, and these w^eie now found united, in 
the same usurped and illegal administration. 
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Though the whole nation seemed to combine in their hatred of 
military tyranny, the ends which the several parties pursued were so 
different, that little concert was observed m their insurrections Lang- 
home, Poyer, and Powel, presbyterian officers, who commanded bodies 
of troops m Wales, were the first that declared themselves , and they 
drew together a considerable army m those parts, which were ex- 
tremely devoted to the royal cause An insurrection was raised in 
Kent by young Hales and the Earl of Norwich Lord Capel, Sir 
Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, excited commotions in Essex. The 
Earl of Holland, who had several times changed sides since the com- 
mencement of the civil wars, endeavoured to assemble forces in 
Surrey, Pomfret Castle in Yorkshire was surprised by Mornce 
Langdale and Musgrave weie in arms, and masters of Berwick and 
Carlisle in the north 

What seemed the most dangerous circumstance, the general spirit 
of discontent had seized the fleet Seventeen ships, lying m the 
mouth of the river, declaied foi the king, and putting Rainsborow, 
their admiral, ashore, sailed over to Holland, where the Pnnce of 
Wales took the command of them (Clarendon, vol v p 137) 

The English royalists exclaimed loudly against Hamilton’s delays, 
which they attributed to a refined policy in the Scots , as if their in- 
tentions weie, that all the king’s party should fiist be suppiessed, and 
the victory remain solely to the presbyterians Hamilton, with better 
reason, complained of the precipitate humour of the Engksh royalists, 
who, by their ill-timed insurrections, forced him to maich his army 
before his levies were completed, or his preparations in any state of 
forwardness 

No commotions, beyond a tumult of the apprentices, which wad 
soon suppressed, were raised m London the terror of the aimy kept 
the citizens in subjection The parliament was so overawed, that they 
declared the Scots to be enemies, and all who joined them, tiaitors. 
Ninety members, hoivever, of the lower house had the courage to 
dissent fiom this vote 

Cromwell and the military council piepared themselves with vigour 
and conduct for defence The establishment of the army, was at this 
time, 26,000 men, but by enlisting supernumeraries, the regiments 
were greatly augmented, and commonly consisted of more than double 
their stated complement (Whitlocke, p 284) Colonel Horton fiist 
attacked the revolted troops in Wales, and ga've them a considerable 
defeat. The remnants of the vanquished thiew themsehes into Pem- 
bioke, and weie theie closely besieged, and soon after taken, by Crom- 
well Lambeit was opposed to Langdale and Musgiave in the north, 
and gained advantages over them Sii Michael Livesey defeated the 
Earl of Holland at Kingston, and pursuing his victory, took him 
prisoner at St Neots Fairfax, having routed the Kentish royalists at 
Maidstone, followed the broken army and when they joined the 
royalists of Essex, and thiew themselves into Colchester, he laid siege 
to that place, which defended itself to the last extremity A new fleet 
was manned, and sent out under the command of Warwick, to oppose 
the revolted ships, of which the pnnce had taken the command. 

Whil<& the forces were employed in all quarters, the pai Lament 
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regained its liberty, and began to act with its wonted courage and 
spirit. The members, who had withdrawn, from terror of the army, 
returned , and infusing boldness into their companions, restored to the 
presbyterian party the ascendant, which it had formerly lost The 
eleven impeached members were recalled, and the vote, by which they 
were expelled, was reversed. The vote too of non-addresses was re- 
pealed, and commissioners, five peeis and ten commoners, were sent 
to Newport in the Isle of Wight, in order to treat with the king ^ He 
was allowed to summon several of his friends and old counsellois, that 
he might have their advice in this important transaction (Sir Edw 
Walker^s perfect copies, p 8) The theologians, on both sides, armed 
with their syllogisms and quotations, attended as auxiliaries (Sir Edw 
Walker’s perfect copies, pp 8, 38) By them the flame had fiist been 
raised, and their appearance was but a bad piognostic of its extinc- 
tion Any other instruments seemed to be better adapted for a treaty 
of pacification 

When the king (Sept. 18 Treaty of Newport) presented himself to 
this company a great and sensible alteration was remarked m his 
aspect from what it was the }ear befoie, when he resided at Hampton 
Court The moment his servants had been removed, he had laid aside 
all care of his peison, and had allowed his beard and hair to grow and 
to hang dishevelled and neglected His hair was become almost 
entirely gr,ey, either from the decline of years or fiom that load of 
sorrows under which he labouied, and which, though borne with con- 
stancy, pre}ed inwardly on his sensible and tender mind His fiiends 
beheld with compassion, and perhaps even his enemies, that ‘giey and 
discrowned head,’ as he himself teims it in a copy of \erses, which the 
truth of the sentiment, rather than any elegance of expiession, renders 
very pathetic (Burnet’s Mem of Hamilton) Ha\ing m vain endea- 
voured by courage to defend his throne fiom his aimed adversaries, it 
now behoved him, by reasoning and persuasion, to save some frag- 
ments of It from these peaceful, and no less implacable, negotiators 

The vigour of the kmg’s mind, notwithstanding the seeming decline 
of his body, here appeared unbroken and undecayed The pailiamen- 
tary commissioners would allow none of his counsel to be present, and 
refused to enter into reasoning with any but himself He alone, during 
the transactions of two months, was obliged to maintain the aigument 
against fifteen men of the greatest parts and capacity m both houses, 
and no advantage was ever obtained over him (Herbert’s Mem p 72) 
This was the scene, above all others, in which he was qualified to 
excel A quick conception, a cultivated understanding, a chaste elocu- 
tion, a dignified manner by these accomplishments he triumphed in 
all discussions of cool and temperate reasoning ‘ The king is much 
changed,’ said the Earl of Salisbiny to Sir Philip Warwick. ' He is 
extremely improved of late ’ * No,’ icplied Sii Philip , ^ he was always 
so , but you are now at last sensible of it ’ (Warwick, p 324) Sir 
Henry Vane, discouismg with his fellow commissxonei s, drew an argu- 
ment from the king’s uncommon abilities why the terms of paciflication 
must be rendered more stnet and rigid (Clarendon, Sir Edw. Walker, 

^ Clarendon, vol v p 180 , Sir Edw Walker’s perfect copies, pw 6 
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p. 319), But Charles’s capacity shone not equally in action as in 
reasoning. 

The first point insisted on by the parliamentiry commissioners was 
the lang’s recalling all his proclamations and declarations against the 
parliament, and the acknowledging that they had taken arms in their 
own defence. He frankly offered the former concession, but long 
scrupled the latter The falsehood, as well as indignity of that ac- 
knowledgment, begat in his breast an extreme reluctance against it 
The king had, no doubt, m some particulars of moment invaded, from 
a seeming necessity, the privileges of his people , but havmg renounced 
all claim to these usurped powers, having confessed his errors, and 
havmg repaired every breach in the constitution, and even erected 
new ramparts in order to secure it, he could no longer, at the com- 
mencement of the war, be represented as the aggressor However it 
might be pretended, that the former display of his arbitrary inclina- 
tions, or rather his moi^archical principles, rendered an offensive or 
preventive war in the parliament piudent and reasonable, it could 
never in any propriety of speech make it be termed a defensive one 
But the parliament, sensible that the letter of the law condemned them 
as rebels and traitors, deemed this point absolutely necessary for their 
future security And the king, finding that peace could be obtained on 
no other terms, at last yielded to it. He only entered a protest, which 
was admitted, that no concession made by him should be valid unless 
the whole treaty of pacification were concluded (Walker, pf? ri, 24) 

He agreed that the parliament should retam, during the term of 
twenty years, the power over the militia and army, and that of levy- 
ing what money they pleased for their support. He even yielded to 
them the right of resuming, at any time afterwards, this authority 
whenever they should declare such a resumption necessary for public 
safety. In effect, the important power of the sword was for ever 
ravished from him and his successors (Walker, p 5 1). 

He agreed that all the great offices, during twenty years, should be 
filled by both houses of parliament (Walker, p 78) He relinquished 
to them the entire government of Ii eland and the conduct of the war 
there (Walker, p 45). He renounced the power of the wards, and 
accepted of 100,000/ a year in lieu of it (Walker, pp 69, 77) He ac- 
knowledged the validity of their gieat seal, and gave up his own 
(Walker, pp 56, 68) He abandoned the power of creating peers 
without consent of parliament And he agreed that all the debts con- 
tracted in order to support the war against him should be paid by the 
people. 

So great were the alterations made on the English constitution by 
this treaty, that the king said, not without reason, that he had been 
more an enemy to his people by these concessions, could he have pce^ 
vented them, than by any other action of his life. 

Of all the demands of parhament Charles refused only two. Though 
he relinquished almost every power of the crown, he would neither give 
up his friends to punishment nor desert what he esteemed his rekgious 
duty. The severe repentance which he had undergone for abandoning 
Strafford had, no doubt, confirmed him m the resolution never again to 
be guilty of a hke error. His long solitude and severe afflictions had 
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contnbuted to rivet him the more in those religious principles which 
had ever a considerable influence over him His desire, however, of 
finishmg an accommodation induced him to go as far m both these 
particulars as he thought any wise consistent with his duty 

The estates of the royalists being at that time almost entirely under 
sequestration, Charles, who could give them no protection, consented 
that they should pay such compositions as they and the parliament 
could agree on, and only begged that they might be made as moderate 
as possible He had not the disposal of offices , and it seemed but a 
small sacrifice to consent that a certain number of his friends should 
be rendered incapable of public employments (Walker, p 62) But 
when the parliament demanded a bill of attainder and banishment 
against seven persons, the Marquess of Newcastle, Lord Digby, Loid 
Biron, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, Sir Fiancis 
Dpddmgton, and Judge Jenkins, the king absolutely refused com- 
pliance their banishment for a limited time he was willing to agree 
to (Walker, pp 91, 93) 

Religion was the fatal point about which the differences had arisen ; 
and of all others, it was the least susceptible of composition or mode- 
ration between the contending parties The parliament insisted on 
the establishment of piesbytery, the sale of the chapter lands, the 
abolition of all forms of prayer, and strict law s against catholics The 
king offered to retrench e\ei> thing, which he did not esteem of apos- 
tolical institution he was willing to abolish aichbishops, deans, pre- 
bends, canons he offeied, that the chapter lands should be let at low 
leases during nmet>-nine yeais he consented, that the piesent chinch 
government should continue dm mg three yeais (Walkei, pp 29, 35,49). 
After that time, he required not that any thing should be restored to 
bishops but the power of ordination, and even that power to be exei- 
cised by advice of the pi esbyters (Walkei, p 65) If the parliament, 
upon the expiiation of that period, still insisted on their demand, all 
other branches of episcopal juiisdiction were abolished, and a new 
form of church government must by common consent, be established 
The book of common prayer he w^as willing to renounce, but required 
the liberty of using some other liturgy in his own chapel (Walker, 
pp 75,82, Rush vol viii p 1323) A demand which, though seemingly 
reasonable, was positively refused by the paihament 

In the dispute on these articles, one is not suipiised, th«it two of the 
parliamentary theologians should tell the king, ‘ That if he did not 
‘ consent to the utter abolition of episcopacy, he would be damned ^ 
But it is not without some indignation that we lead the following vote 
of the lords and commons ‘ The houses, out of their detestation to 
‘ that abominable idolatry used m the mass, do declaie, that they can- 
‘ not admit of, or consent unto, any such indulgence in any law, as is 
* desired by his majesty, for exempting the queen and her family from 
^ the penalties to be enacted against the exercise of the mass^ (Walker, 
p 71) The tieaty of marriage, the regaid to the queen’s sex and 
high station, even common humanity, all consideiations w'-ere undei- 
valued, m compaiison of their bigoted prejudices.^ 

^ The king composed a letter to the prince, in which he related the whole course of this 
transaction, and accompanied his narrative with several wise, as well as pathetical reflections 
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It was evidently the interest, both of king and pailiament, to finish 
their treaty with all expedition, and endeavonr, by their combined 
force, to lesist, if possible, the usurping fury of the army It seemed 
even the interest of the parliament, to leave, in the king’s hand a con- 
siderable share of authority, by which he might be enabled to protect 
them and himself, from so dangerous an enemy But the terms, on 
which they insisted, were so rigorous, that the king, fearing no worse 
from the most implacable enemies, was in no haste to come to a con- 
clusion. And so great was the bigotry on both sides, that they were 
willing to sacrifice the greatest civil interests, rather than relinquish 
the most mmute of their theological contentions From these causes, 
assisted by the artifice of the independents, the treaty was spun out to 
such a length, that the invasions and insurrections where everywhere 
subdued; and the army had leisure to execute their violent and 
sanguinary purposes 

Hamilton, having entered England with a numerous, although un- 
disciplined army, durst not unite his forces with those of Langdale , 
because the English royalists had refused to take the covenant , and 
the Scottish presbyterians, though engaged for the king, refused to join 
them on any other terms. The two armies maiched together, though 
at some distance, nor could even the approach of the parliamentary 
army under Cromwell, oblige the covenanters to consult their own 
safety, by a close union with the royalists When pnnciples are so 
absurd and so destructive of human society, it may safeljJ^ be averred, 
that the more sincere and the more disinterested they are, they only 
become the more ridiculous and more odious 

Cromwell feared not to oppose 8,000 men, to the numerous armies^ 
oi 20,000, commanded by Hamilton and Langdale. He attacked the 

and advices The words with which he concluded the letter are remarkable * By what hath 

* been said, you see how long I have laboured m the search of peace do not you be dis- 

* heartened to tread in the same steps Use all worthy means to restore yourself to >our 

* nghts, but prefer the way of peace show the greatness of your mmd, rather to con- 

* quer your enemies by pardoning, than by punishing If you saw how unmanly and un- 
*• Christian the implacable disposition is in our ill-wishers you would avoid that spirit Censure 

* me not for having parted with so much of ^ our right The pnce was great , but the commo- 

* dity was, security to us, peace to my people And I am confident, that another parlia- 
' meat would remember, how useful a king^s power is to a people’s liberty , of how much power 

* I divested myself, that I and they might meet once again m a parliamentary way in order to 

* agree to the bounds of prince and people Give belief to my experience, never to affect more 

* greatness or prero^tive, t han what is really and intrmsically for the good of the subjects, not 

* the satisfaction of favourites If sj^ou thus use it, you wiU never want means to be a father 

* to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be extraordinarily gracious to You 

* may perceive, that all men entrust their treasure, where it returns them interest , and if a 
‘ prince, like the sea, receive and repay all the fresh streams, which the rivers entrust with him, 
‘ they will not grudge, but pnde themselves to make him up an ocean These considerations 

* may make you asgreat aprmce as your father is a low one , and your state may be so much the 

* more established, as mine hath been shaken For our subjects have learned, I dare say, that 
•* victories over their prmces, are but triumphs over themselves, and so will more unwillingly 
^ hearken to changes hereafter The English nation are a sober people, however, at present, 

* infatuated. I know not but this may be the last time I may speak to you or the world 

* publicly I am sensible into what hands I am fallen , and yet, I bless God, I have those in- 

* ward refreshments, which the malice of my enemies cannot perturb I have learned to be 

* busy myself, by retinng into myself, and therefore can the better digest whatever befals me, 

* not doubtmg but God s providence will restrain our enemies’ power, and turn their fierceness 

* into his praise To conclude, if God give you success, use it humbly, and be ever fax from 

* revenge If he restore you to your nght on hard conditions, whatever you promise, keep 

* These men, who have violated laws, which they were bound to preserve, will find their 

* tnumphs full of trouble. But do you not think anything m the world worth attammg 

*foul and unjust means * ^ 
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’ latter by surprise, near Preston m Lancashire (Aug 17) , and, though 
the royalists made a bl'ave resistance, yet not being succoured in time 
by their confederates, they were almost entirely cut m pieces Hamil- 
ton was next attacked, put to rout, and pursued to Uttoxeter, where he 
surrendered himself prisoner Cromwell followed his advantage , and 

marching into Scotland with a considerable body, joined Argyle, who 
was also in arms, and having suppressed Lanenc, Monro, and other 
moderate presbyterians, he placed the power entirely in the hands of 
the violent party The ecclesiastical authonty, exalted above the civil, 
exercised the severest vengeance on all who had a share m Hamilton's 
engagement, as it was called, nor could any of that party lecover 
trust, or even live in safety, but by doing solemn and public penance 
for t^ing arms, by authority of parliament, in defence of their lawful 
sovereign 

The chancellor, Loudon, who had, at first, countenanced Hamilton's 
enterpnse, being terrified with the menaces of the clergy, had, some 
time befere, gone over to the other party, and he now openly in the 
church, though invested with the highest ci\ il character rn the king- 
dom, did penance for his obedience to the parliament, which he term^ 
a ‘ carnal self-seeking.' He accompanied his penance with so many 
tears, and such pathetical addresses to the people for their prayeis in 
this his uttermost sonow and distress, that an umveisal weeping and 
lamentatiomt took place among the deluded audience (Whitlocke, 

p 360) 

The loan of great sums of money, often to the rum of families, was 
exacted from all such as lay under any suspicion of favouiing the 
king's party, though their conduct had been ever so inoffensive This 
was a device, fallen upon by the luling paity, m ordei, as they said, 
to reach ^ Heart Malignants' (Guthrey). Never, in this island, was 
known a more severe and arbitrary government, than was generally 
exercised, by the pations of liberty m both kingdoms. 

The siege of Colchester terminated in a manner no less unfortunate 
than Hamilton's engagement, for the royal cause. After suffering the 
utmost extiemities of famine, after feeding on the vilest aliments , the 
garrison desired, at last, to capitulate Fanfax required them to siu- 
render at discretion, and he gave such an explanation to these teims, 
as to reserve to himself power, if he pleased, to put them all mstantlv 
to the sword. The officers endeavoured, though in vain, to peisuade 
the soldiers, by making a vigorous sally, to break through, at least, to 
sell their lives as dear as possible They were obliged (Aug 18) to 
accept of the conditions offered, and Fairfax, instigated by Iieton, 
to whom Cromwell, in his absence, had consigned ovei the govern- 
ment of the passive general, seized Sir Charles Lucas and Sii George 
Lisle, and resolved to make them instant sacrifices to military justice. 
This unusual severity was loudly exclaimed against by all the pnsoners. 
Lord Capel, fearless of danger, reproached Ireton with it, and chal- 
lenged him, as they were all engaged in the same honourable cause, to 
exercise the same impartial vengeance on all of them Lucas was fiist 
shot, and he himself gave orders to fire, with the same alaciity as if he 
had commanded a platoon of his own soldiers Lisle instantly ran 
and kissed the dead body, then cheeifully presented himself to a like 
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fate. Thinking that the soldieis, destined for his execution, stood at 
too great a distance, he called to them to come nearer, one of them 
replied, ‘TU warrant you, Sir, we’ll hit you.’ he answered, smiling, 
‘ Friends, I have been nearer you when you have missed me.’ Thus 
perished "this generous spirit, not less beloved for his modesty and 
humanity, than esteemed for his courage and military conduct. 

Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the king’s presence, clothed 
m mourning for Sir Charles Lucas , that humane pnnce, suddenly 
recollecting the hard fate of his friends, paid them a tribute, which, 
none of his own unparalleled misfortunes ever extorted from inm: 
He dissolved into a flood of tears (Whitlocke). 

By these multiplied successes of the army, they had subdued all 
their enemies, and none remained but the helpless king and parha- 
ment, to oppose their violent measures From Cromwell’s suggestion, 
a remonstrance was drawn by the council of general offlcers, and sent 
to the parliament. They there complain of the treaty with the king ; 
demand his punishment for the blood spilt dunng the war , require a 
dissolution of the present pailiament, and a more equal representa- 
tion for the future, and assert, that, though servants, they are 
entitled to repiesent these important points to their masters, who are 
themselves no better than servants and trustees of the people At 
the same time, they advanced with the army to Windsor, and sent 
Colonel Eure to seize the king’s person at Newport, and jjonvey hini 
to Hurst Castle in the neighbourhood, where he was detamed m strict 
confinement. 

This measure being foreseen some time before, the king was 
exhorted to make his escape, whjch was conceived to be very easy: 
but having given his word to the parliament not to attempt the re- 
covery of his liberty during the treaty, and three weeks after, he 
would not, by any persuasion, be induced to hazard the reproach of 
violating that promise In vam was it uiged, that a promise, given 
to the parliament, could no longer be binding, since they could no 
longer afford him protection from violence, threatened him by other 
persons, to whom he was bound by no tie or engagement The king 
would indulge no refinements of casuistry, however plausible, m such 
delicate subjects, and was resolved, that, what depredations soever 
fortune should commit upon him, she never should bereave him of 
his honour (Cooke’s Mem , p 174, Rush vol viii p 1347). 

The parliament lost not courage, notwithstanding the danger with 
which they were so nearly menaced. Though without an> plan for 
resisting military usurpations, they resolved to withstand them to the 
uttermost; and rather to bring on a violent and visible subversion of 
government, than lend their authority to those illegal and sanguinary 
measures which were projected They set aside the remonstrance of 
the army, without deigning to answei it, they voted the seizing of the 
king’s person to be without their consent, and sent a message t© the 
general, to know by what authority that enterprize had been executed ; 
and they issued orders, that the army should advance no near^ to- 
London. 

Hollis, the present leader of the presbytenans, was a man of un- 
conquerable intrepidity , and many others of that party seconded his 
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magnanimous spint It was proposed by them, that the generals and 
principal officers should, for their disobedience and usurpations, be 
proclaimed traitors by the pailiament 

But the parliament was dealing with men who would not be 
frightened by words, nor retaided by any scrupulous delicacy. The 
generals, under the name of Fairfax (for he still allowed them to 
employ his name), marched the army to London, and, placing guards 
m \%itehall,the Mews, St James’s, Durham-house, Covent-garden, and 
Palace-yard, surrounded the parliament with hostile armaments. 

The parliament, destitute of all hopes of prevailing, letamed, how- 
ever, courage to lesist They (Dec 6,) attempted, in the face of the 
army, to close their treaty with the king, and, though they had 
formerly voted his concessions with regard to the church and delin- 
quents to be unsatisfactory, they now took into consideration the final 
resolution with regard to the whole After a violent debate of thiee 
days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 against 83, in the house of 
commons, that the king’s concessions were a foundation for the 
houses to proceed upon in the settlement of the kingdom. 

Next day, when the commons were to meet, Colonel Pride, formeily 
a drayman, had enviioned the house with two regiments; and, 
directed by Lord Giey of Groby, he seized in the passage forty-one 
members of the presbjterian paity, and sent them to a low room, 
which passed by the appellation of ‘hell,’ whence they were after- 
wards carried to seveial inns Above 160 members moie were 
excluded, and none were allow^ed to cntei but the most fuiious and 
most determined of the independents , and these exceeded not the 
number of fifty or sixty This invasion of the pailiament commonly 
passed under the name of ‘ Colonel Pride’s puige, ’ so much disposed 
^as the nation to make merry with the dethroning of those members, 
who had violently arrogated the whole authority of government, and 
deprived the king of his legal preiogatives 
The subsequent proceedings of the pailiament, if this diminutive 
assembly deserve that honourable name, retain not the least appear- 
ance of law, equity, or freedom They instantly reveised the former 
vote, and declared the king’s concessions unsatisfactory They detei- 
mined, that no member, absent at this last vote, should be received, 
till he subscribed it as agreeable to his judgment They lenewed 
their former vote of non-addi esses And they committed to pri^^on, 
Sir William Waller, Su John Clotvvorthy, the geneials Massey, 
Brown, Copley, and other leadeis of the piesbyteiians These men, 
by their credit and authority, which was then very high, had, at the 
commencement of the war, suppoited the pailiament, and thereby 
prepared the way for the greatness of the piesent leaders, who, at 
that time, were of small account in the nation 
The secluded members having published a paper, containing a 
narrative of the violence which had been exeicised upon them, and a 
piotestation, that all acts were void, which fiom that time had been 
transacted m the house of commons; the lemammg members en- 
countered it with a declaiation, in which they pionounced it false, 
scandalous, seditious, and tending to the destruction of the visible and 
fundamental government of the kingdom. 
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These sudden and violent revolutions held the whole nation m 
terror and astonishment Every man dreaded to be trampled under 
foot, in the contention between those mighty powers, w'hich disputed 
for the sovereignty of the ' state Many began to withdraw their 
effects beyond sea foreigners scrupled to give any credit to a people, 
so torn by domestic faction, and oppressed by military usurpation 
even the internal commerce of the kingdom began to stagnate and 
in order to remedy these growing evils, the generals, m the name of 
the army, published a declaration, in w'hich they expressed their reso- 
lution of supporting law and justice {Rush vol viii p 1364.) 

The more to quiet the minds of men, the council of officers took into 
consideration a scheme called ^ The agreement of the people,’ being 
the plan of a republic, to be substituted in the place of that govern- 
ment, which they had so violently pulled in pieces Many parts of 
this scheme, for conectmg the inequalities of the representation, aie 
plausible , had the nation been disposed to leceive it, 01 had the army 
intended to impose it Other paits aie too peifect for human natuie, 
and savour strongly of that fanatical spiiit so prevalent thioughout 
the kingdom 

The height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet lemained , 
the public trial and execution of then sovereign To this peiiod was 
eveiy measure precipitated by the zealous independents Ihe paiha- 
mentary leaders of that party had intended that the army, themselves, 
should execute that daring enterprise , and they deemed so irregular 
and lawless a deed, best fitted to such irregular and lawless instru- 
ments (Whitlocke) But the generals weie too wise, to load them- 
selves singly with the infamy which, they knew, must attend an action 
so shocking to the general sentiments of mankind The parliament, 
they were resolved, should shaie wnth them the reproach of a measure 
which w^as thought requisite for the advancement of their common 
ends of safety and ambition In the house of commons, therefore, a 
committee was appointed to bring in a charge against the king On 
their repoit a vote passed, declaring it tieason m a king to levy war 
against his parliament, and appointing a High Court of Justice to try 
Charles for this new invented treason This vote was sent up to the 
house of peers 

The house of peers, during the civil w^ars, had, all along, been of 
small account , but it had lately, since the king’s fall, become totally 
contemptible, and veiy few members would submit to the moitifica- 
tion of attending it It happened, that day to be fuller than usual, 
and they weie assembled, to the number of sixteen Without one dis- 
senting voice, and almost without delibeiation, they instantly rejected 
the vote of the lower house, and adjourned themselves for ten days , 
hoping, that this delay would be able to retaid the furious career of the 
commons 

The commons were not to be stopped by so small an obstacle 
Having first established a principle, which is noble in itself, and seems 
specious, but is belied by all history and expeuence, ‘ That the people 
are the origin of all just power,’ they next declared, that the commons 
of England, assembled in parliament, being chosen by the people, and 
representing them, are the supreme authonty of the nation, and that 
voi III. 26 
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wliatever is enacted and declared to be law by the commons, hath the 
force of law, \\ithout''the consent of king or house of peers The 
ordinance for the tiial of Charles Stuart, king of England, so they 
called him, was (Jan 4, AD. 1649) again read, and unanimously 
assented to. 

In proportion to the enormity of the violences and usurpations, were 
augmented the pretences of sanctity, among those regicides ‘ Should 
‘ any one have voluntarily proposed,’ said Cromwell, ^ in the house to 
‘bring the king to punishment, I should have regaided him as the 
‘greatest traitor, but, since providence and necessity have cast us 
* upon It, I will pray to God for a blessing on your counsels ; though I 
‘ am not prepared to give you any advice on this important occasion 
‘ Even I myself,’ subjoined he, ‘ when I was lately offering up peti- 
‘ tions for his majest/s restoration, felt my tongue cleave to the roof 
‘of my mouth, and considered this preternatural movement as the 
‘ answer which heaven, having rejected the king, had sent to my sup 
‘ phcations ’ 

A woman of Hertfordshire, illuminated by prophetical visions, de- 
sired admittance into the mihtary council, and communicated to the 
officers a revelation, which assured them, that their measures were 
consecrated fiom abov’e, and latified b} a hca\cnly sanction This 
intelligence gav'e them great comfort, and much confiimed them in 
then presGit lesolutions (Whitlocke, p 360) 

Colonel Hairison, the son of a butcher, and the most fuiious enthu- 
siast in the arm^, was sent with a strong paity to conduct the king to 
London At Windsor, Hamilton, who was there detained a prisoner, 
Tias admitted into the king’s presence , and falling on his knees, pas- 
sionately exclaimed, ‘ hly dear master ’ ’ — ‘ I have indeed been so to 
you,’ replied Chailes, embracmg him No farther intei course was 
allowed between them The king was instantly hurried aw’ay. Hamil- 
ton long followed him with, his eyes, all suffused m tears, and prognos- 
ticated that, in this short salutation, he had given the last adieu to his 
sovereign and his friend 

Charles himself was assured, that the period of his life w^as now 
approaching, but notwithstanding all the preparations w'hich weie 
making, and the intelligence which he received, he could not, even 
yet, belie\ e that his enemies really meant to conclude then violences 
by a public trial and execution A piivate assassination he every 
moment looked for, and though Hanison assuied him that his ap- 
prehensions were entiiely groundless, it was by that catastrophe, so 
liequent with dethroned princes, that he expected to teiminate his 
life In appearance, as well as in reality, the king was now dethioned. 
All the exterior symbols of soveieignty were withdrawn, and his at- 
tendants had orders to serve him without ceiemony At first, he was 
shocked with instances of rudeness and familiarity, to which he had 
been so little accustomed ‘ Nothing so contemptible as a despised 
prince > ’ was the reflection which they suggested to him But he soon 
reconciled his mind to this, as he had done to his other calamities 
All the circumstances of the trial weie now adjusted , and the high 
court of justice fully constituted It consisted of 133 peisons, as 
named by the commons , but there scarcely evei sat above 70 , so 
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difficult was it, notwithstanding the blindness of prejudice, and the 
allurements of interest, to engage men of any name 01 character in 
that criminal measure Cromwell, Ireton, Hainson, and the chief 
officers of the aimy, most of them of mean biith, were members, 
together with some of the lower house and some citizens of London 
The twelve judges were at first appointed in the number but as they 
had affirmed that it was contrary to all the ideas of English law to try 
the king foi treason, by whose authority all accusations for treason 
must necessarily be conducted , their names, as well as those of some 
peers, were afterwards struck out Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen 
president Coke was appointed solicitor for the people of England 
Donslaus, Steele, and Aske, weie named assistants. The court sat in 
Westminster-hall 

It IS remarkable that, in calling over the court, when the crier pro- 
nounced the name of Fan fax, which had been inscited in the number, 
a voice came from one of the spectatois, and cued, ‘ He has moie wit 
than to be heie ’ When the chaige was lead against the king, ^ In the 
name of the people of England the same voice exclaimed, ^ Not a 
tenth part of them’ Axtel the officer, who guaided the couit, giving 
•orders to fire into the box whence these insolent speeches came , it 
was discovered that Lady Fairfax was theie, and that it was she who 
had had the courage to utter them She was a person of noble ex- 
traction, daughtei of Horace, Lord Vere of Tilbury , but bemg seduced 
by the violence of the times, she had long seconded her husband’s 
zeal against the royal cause, and was now, as well as he, struck with 
abhorrence at the fatal and unexpected consequence of all his boasted 
victories. 

The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this tiansactioix corre- 
sponded to the gieatest conception that is suggested in the annals of 
human kind , the delegates of a great people sitting m judgment upon 
then supreme magistrate, and trying him for his misgoveinment alid 
breach of trust The solicitor, in the name of the commons, repie- 
sented, that Chailes Stuart, being admitted king of England, and 
^entrusted’ with a limited power, yet nevertheless, fiom a wicked 
design to erect an unlimited and tyianmcal government, had tiaitor- 
ously and maliciously levied war against the present parliament, and 
the people whom they represented, and was therefore impeached as a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable enemy to the 
commonwealth. After the chaige was finished, the president directed 
his discourse to the king, and told him, that the court expected his 
answer 

The king, though long detained a piisoner, and now pioduced as a 
criminal, sustained, by his magnammous courage, the majesty of a 
monarch With great temper and dignity, he declined the authonty 
of the court, and refused to submit himself to their jurisdiction He 
represented, that, having been engaged in treaty with his two houses 
of pailiament, and, having finished almost every article, he had ex- 
pected to be brought to his capital m another manner, and ere this 
time, to have been restored to his power, digmty, revenue, as well as 
to his peisonal liberty That he could not now perceive any appear- 
ance of the upper house, so essential a member of the constitution ; 

* 
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and had learned, that even the commons, whose authority was pre- 
tended were subdued by lawless force, and were bereaved of their 
liberty that he himself was their ‘ native hereditary KING / nor 
was the whole authority of the state, though free and united, mtitled 
to try him, who denved his dignity from the Supieme Majesty of 
heaven That, admitting these extravagant principles which levelled 
* all oiders of men, the comt could plead no power delegated by the 
people , unless the consent of every individual, down to the meanest 
and most ignorant peasant, had been pre\ lously asked and obtained. 
That he acknowledged, without scruple, that he had a ‘ trust ’ com- 
mitted to him, and one most sacred and inviolable , he was entrusted 
with the liberties of his people, and would not now betray them, by 
recognising a power, founded on the most atrocious violence and 
usurpation. That having taken arms, and frequently exposed his life 
in defence of public hberty, of the constitution, of the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, he was willing, in this last and most solemn 
scene, to seal with his blood those precious lights for which, though 
in vam, he had so long contended That those w^ho airogated a title 
to sit as his judges, were born his subjects, and born subjects to those 
laws, which determined, ‘ That the king can do no wiong^ That he 
was not reduced to the necessity of shelteimg himself under this 
general msD^im, which guaids e\eiy English monarch, even the least 
deserving,"' but was able, by the most satisfactory reasons, to justify 
those measuies m which he had iteen engaged That, to the whole 
w’orld, and even to them, his pietended judges, he was desiious, if 
called upon m another mannei, to prove the integiity of his conduct, 
and assert the justice of those defensn e aims, to which, unwillingly 
and unfortunatel}, he had had recouise But that, in order to pre- 
serve a uniformity of conduct, he must, at piesent, forego the apology 
of his innocence, lest, by ratifying an aiithoiity, no better founded 
than that of robbers and pirates, he be justly branded as the betrayer^ 
instead of being applauded as the martyr, of the constitution 
* The president, m order to support the majesty of the people, and 
maintain the superiority of his court above the pnsonei, still inculcated, 
that he must not decline the authority of his judges ; that they over- 
ruled his objections , that they w^ere delegated by the people, the only 
source of every lawful power , and that kings themselves acted but in 
trust from that community, which had invested this high couit of 
justice with Its junsdiction Even accoiding to those piinciples which, 
m his present situation, he was peihaps obliged to adopt, his beha- 
viour, in general, will appear not a little haish and barbarous , but 
when we consider him as a subject, and one too of no high chaiacter, 
addressing himself to his unfortunate sovereign, his style will be 
esteemed, to the last degree, audacious and insolent 
Three times w’’as Charles produced before the court, and as often 
declined their jurisdiction On the fourth, the judges having examined 
some witnesses, by whom it was proved, that the king had appeared 
in arms against the foices commissioned by the parliament, they 
(Jan 27) pionounced sentence against him He seemed very anxious, 
at this time, to be admitted to a conference with the two houses , and 
It was supposed, that he intended to lesign the crown to his son But 
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the court refused compliance, and consideied that request as nothing 
but a delay of justice 

It IS confessed, that the king’s behaviour, during this last scene of 
his life, does honour to his memory ; and that in all appearances before 
his judges, he never forgot his part, eithei as a piince or as a man 
Firm and intrepid, he maintained, in each reply, the utmost perspi- 
cuity and justness both of thought and expression mild and equable, 
he rose into no passion at that unusual authority which was assumed 
over him His soul, without effort or affectation, seemed only to re- 
main m the situation familiar to it, and to look down with contempt 
on all the efforts of human malice and iniquity The soldieis, insti- 
gated by their supeiiors, were brought, though with difficulty, to cry 
aloud for justice. ‘ Poor souls ’ ’ said the king to one of his attendants, 

* for a little money they would do as much against their commanders ’ 
(Rush vol viii p 1425) Some of them -weie peimitted to go the 
utmost length of biutal insolence, and to spit m his face, as he was 
conducted along the passage to the couit To excite a sentiment of 
pity w as the only effect which this inhuman insult w as able to pro- 
duce upon him 

The people, though under the rod of lawless, unlimited power, could 
not foibear, with the most ardent prayeis, pouring forth their wishes 
for his preservation , and, in his present distiess, they avowed ‘ him,’ 
by their generous teais, for their monarch, whom, in their misguided 
fury, they had before so violently rejected The king was Softened at 
this moving scene, and expressed his gratitude for their dutiful affec- 
tion One soldier too, seized by contagious sympathy, demanded from 
heaven a blessing on oppiessed and fallen majesty His officer, over- 
hearing the prayer, beat him to the giound in the king’s presence. 

* The punishment, methmks, exceeds the offence ’ This was the re- 
flection which Charles foimed on that occasion (Warwick, p 339) 

As soon as the intention of trying the king was known in foreign 
countries, so enormous an action was exclaimed against by the general 
voice of reason and humanity , and all men, under whatever form of 
government they were born, rejected this example, as the utmost effort 
of undisguised usurpation,' and the most heinous insult on law and 
justice The French ambassador, by orders from his couit, interposed 
m the king’s behalf The Dutch employed their good offices The 
Scots exclaimed and protested against the violence The queen, the 
prince, wrote pathetic letters to the parliament All solicitations 
were found fruitless with men whose resolutions were fixed and irre- 
vocable 

Four of Charles’s fiiends, persons of viitue and dignity, Richmond, 
Hertford, Southampton, Lindesay, applied to the commons They 
represented that they were the kin^s counsellors, and had concurred 
by their advice m all those measures which were now imputed as 
crimes to their royal master, that m the eye of the law, and according 
to the dictates of common reason, they alone were guilty, and were 
alone exposed to censure for every blameable action of the pnnee, and 
that they now presented themselves m order to save by their own 
punishment that precious life which it became the commons them- 
selves, and every subject with the utmost hazard to protect and defend 
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(Perinchefj p. 85 ; Lloyde, p 319) Such a geneious effort tended to 
their honour, but contnbuted nothing towards the king’s safety 

The people remained in that silence and astonishment which all 
great passions, when they have not an opportunity of exerting them- 
selves, natural!} produce in the human mind The soldiers being in- 
cessantly plied with pra>ers, sermons, and exhoitations, were wrougnr 
up to a degree of fur}% and imagined that in the acts of the most 
extreme dislo\alty towards their pnnce consisted their greatest merit 
in the eje of hea\ en (Burnet s Hist of his own Times) » 

Three days weie allowed the king between his sentence and his 
execution This interval he passed w ith great tranquillity, chiefly in 
reading and demotion All his family that remained in England were 
ailowed access to him It consisted only of the Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Gloucester, for the Duke of Yoik had made his escape. 
Gloucester was little more than an infant The princess, notwithstand- 
ing her tender -yeBxs, showed an advanced judgment, and the calamities 
of her family had made a deep impression upon her After many 
pious consolations and advices, the king gave her in charge to tell the 
queen that, during the whole course of his life, he had never once even 
in thought failed in his fidelity towards her, and that his conjugal 
tenderness and his life should have an equal duration 

To the young duke, too, he could not foibeai gi\ing some advice, in 
order to season his mind with early principles of loj alt} and obedience 
towards hiS brother, w’-ho was so soon to be his sovereign Holding 
him on his knee, he said, ‘ Now they will cut off thy fathei’s head ’ At 
these words the child looked veiy" steadfastly upon him ‘ Mark, child I 
what I say ^They w'lU cut off m} head, and peihaps make thee a 
' kingf But mark what I say, thou must not be a king as long as thv 
‘ brothers Charles and James are alive They will cut off thy brothers^ 

* heads when they can catch them ^ and thy head too they will cut off 
‘ at last f Therefore I charge thee do not be made a king by them ’ ^ 
The duke sighing, replied, ‘I w'lll be tom in pieces fiist^’ So detei* 
mined an answer from one of such tender years filled the king’s eyes 
with tears of joy and admiration. 

Every mght during this interval the king slept sound as usual, 
though the noise of workmen employed in fiaming the scaffold, and 
other preparations for his execution, continually lesounded in his ears 
(Walker^s Hist of Independ ) The morning of the fatal day (Jan 30) 
he rose early, and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, he bade him 
employ more than usual care in dressing him, and piepanng him for 
so great and joyful a solemnity Bishop Juxon, a man endowed with 
the same mild and steady virtues by which the king himself was so* 
much distinguished, assisted him m his devotions, and paid the last 
melancholy duties to his friend and sovereign 
The street before Whitehall was the place destined foi the execution, 
for It was intended by choosing that very place, in sight of his own 
palace, to display more evidently the triumph of popular justice over 
royal majesty When the long came upon the scaffold, he found it sa 
surrounded with soldiers, that he could not expect to be heard by any 
of the people He addressed, therefore, his discourse to the few* 
persons who were about him, particularly Colonel Tomlmson, to whose 
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rare lie had lately been committed, and upon whom, as upon many 
others, his amiable deportment had wrought an entire conveision 
He justified his own innocence in the late fat^l wars, and obseived 
that he had not taken arms till after the parliament had enlisted forces, 
nor had he any other object in his warlike operations than to preserve 
that authority entire, which his predecessors had transmitted to him 
He threw not, however, the blame upon the parliament, but was more 
inclined to think that ill instruments had interposed, and raised in 
them fears and jealousies with regard to his intentions. Though 
innocent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his exiecu- 
tion m the eyes of his Maker , and observed that an unjust sentence, 
which he had suffered to take effect, was now punished by an unjust 
sentence upon himself He forgave all his enemies, even the chief 
instruments of his death, but exhorted them and the whole nation to 
return to the ways of peace by paying obedience to their lawful 
sovereign, his son and successor When he was prepanng himself for 
the block. Bishop Juxon called to him ‘There is, sir, but one stage 
‘ more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very short 
‘ one Consider, it will soon carry you a great way, it will carry you 
‘ from earth to heaven, and there you shall find, to your great joy, the 
‘prize to which you hasten, a crown of glory.’ ‘I go,’ replied the 
king, ‘ from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturb- 
‘ ance can have place ’ At one blow was his head severed from his 
body A man in a vizor performed the office of executiones: Another, 
in a like disguise, held up to the spectators the head streaming v^ith 
blood, and cried aloud, ‘ This is the head of a traitor ’ 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, and astonishittent 
which took place, riot only among the spectators, who were over- 
whelmed with a flood of sorrow, but throughout the whole nation, as 
soon as the report of this fatal execution was conveyed to them. 
Never monarch, in the full triumph of success and victory, was more 
dear to his people, than his misfortunes and magnanimity, his patience 
and piety, had rendered this unhappy pnnce In proportion to their 
former delusions, which had animated them against him, was the 
violence of their return to duty and affection , while each reproached 
himself, either with active disloyalty towards him, or with too indolent 
defence of his oppressed cause On weaker minds, the effect of these 
complicated passions was prodigious. Women are said to have cast 
forth the untimely fruit of their womb others fell into convulsions, 
or sunk into such a melancholy as attended them to their grave riay 
some, unmindful of themselves, as though they could not, or would 
not, survive their beloved prince, it is reported, suddenly fell down 
dead The very pulpits were bedewed with unsuborned tears , those 
pulpits, which had formerly thundered out the most violent impreca- 
tions and anathemas against him And all men united in thtehr 
detestation of those hypocritical pamcides, who, by sanctmed 
tences, had so long disguised their treasons, and in this' last atf of 
iniquity had thrown an indelible stain upon the nation 
A fresh instance of hypocrisy was displayed the very day of the 
king’s death The generous Fairfax, not content with being ab^sent 
from the tnal, had used aU the interest which he yet retamed to 
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prevent the execution of the fatal sentence, and had even emplo} ed 
persuasion with his own regiment, though none else should follow him, 
to rescue the kmg from^his disloyal murderers Ciomwell and Ireton, 
informed of this intention, endea\ cured to convince him that the Loid 
had rejected the king , and they exhoited him to seek by piayer some 
direction from hea\en on thisimpoitant occasion But they concealed 
from him that they had already signed the wairant for the execution 
Harnson was the person appointed to join in pia^er with the unwary- 
general By agreement he piolonged his doleful cant till intelligence 
arrived that the fatal blow was struck He then rose from his knees, 
and insisted with Fairfax that this e\ent was a miraculous and provi- 
dential answer, which heaven had sent to their devout supplications 
(Herbert, p 135). 

It being remarked that the king, the moment befoie he stretched out 
his neck to the executioner, had said to Juxon, wnth a very earnest 
accent, the single word, ‘ Remember,' gieat masteries were supposed 
to be concealed under that expression ; and the generals vehemently 
insisted with the prelate that he should mfoim them of the king's 
meaning Juxon told them that the king, having frequently charged 
him to inculcate on his son the foigiveness of his murdeieis,had taken 
this opportunity in the last moment of his life, when his commands, he 
supposed, would be regarded as sacred and imiolable, to leitei ate that 
desire , and that his mild spirit thus terminated its present course by 
an act of ben^\ olence towards his greatest enemies 

The character of this prince, as that of most men, if not of all men, 
was mixed, but his viitues predominated extiemely above his vices, 
or, more piopeily speaking, his imperfections, for scarce anj of his 
faults rose to that pitch as to meiit the appellation of vices To con- 
sider him in the most favourable light it may be affirmed that his 
dignity was free from pride, his humanity fiom weakness, his bravery 
from rashness, his temperance fiom austerity, his fiugality from 
avance all these viitues m him maintained their proper bounds, and 
mented unreserved praise To speak the most harshly of him, we 
may affirm that many of his good qualities were attended with some 
latent frailty which, though seemingly inconsiderable, was able, when 
seconded by the extreme malevolence of his fortune, to disappoint 
them of all their influence His beneficent disposition was clouded by 
a manner not very gracious , his virtue was tmctuied with supeisti- 
tion, his good sense was disfigured by a deference to persons of a 
capacity mferioi to his own, and his modeiate tempei exempted him 
not from hasty and precipitate resolutions. He desei ves the epithet of 
a good rather than of a gieat man, and was moie fitted to lule m a 
legular established government than either to give way to the en- 
cioachments of a popular assembly, or finally, to subdue their pieten- 
^ sions He wanted suppleness and dextenty sufficient for the first 
measure, he was not endowed with the vigoui requisite for the second. 
Had he been boin an absolute prince, his humanity and good sense 
had rendered his reign happy and his memory precious Had the 
limitations on prerogative been in his time quite fixed and certain, his 
integrity had made him regard as sacred the boundaries of the consti- 
tution Unhappily, his fate threw him into a peiiod when the prece- 
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dents of many former reigns savomed strongly of aibitrary power, and 
the genius of the people ran violently towards liberty And if his 
political prudence was not sufficient to extricate him from so perilous 
a situation he may be excused, since even after the event, when it is 
commonly easy to correct all errors, one is at a loss to determine w^hat 
conduct in his circumstances could have maintained the authority of 
the crown and preserved the peace of the nation Exposed without 
levenue, without arms to the assault of fuiious, implacable, and bigoted 
factions, It was never permitted him, but with the most fatal conse^ 
quences, to commit the smallest mistake , a condition too iigorous to 
be imposed on the greatest human capacity 

Some historians have rashly questioned the good faith of this prince ; 
but for this reproach, the most malignant scrutiny of his conduct, 
which in every circumstance is now thoroughly known, affords not 
any reasonable foundation On the contrary, if w^e consider the 
extreme difficulties to which he was so frequently reduced and com- 
pare the sincerity of his piofessions and declaiations, w^e shall avow 
that piobity and honour ought justly to be numbeied among his most 
shining qualities In eveiy treaty, those concessions which he thought 
he could not in conscience maintain he ne\ ei could, by any motive or 
persuasion, be induced to make And though some violations of the 
petition of right may perhaps be imputed to him, these aie moie to be 
ascribed to the necessity of his situation and to the lofty ideas of royal 
prerogative which, from former established piecedents, he^ad imbibed, 
than to any failure m the integrity of his principles ' 

^ The imputation of insracentv on Charles I hke most party clamours, is difficult to he 
removed , though it may not heie be improper to say something with regard to it I shall 
‘ first remark, that this imputation seems to be of a later giowth than his own age, and that 
even his enemies, though they loaded him with many calumnies, did not insist on this accusation 
Ludlow, I think, is almost the only parliamentarian, who imputes that vice to him , and how 
passionate a writer he is, must be obvious to every one N either Clarendon, nor any other of the 
royalists ever justify him from msmcenty , as not supposing that he had ever been accused of 
It In the second place, his deportment and character in common life was free from that vice 
he was reserved, distant, stately , cold in his address, plain m his discourse, inflexible m his 
principles , wide of the caressing, insinuating manners of his son , or the professmg, talkative 
humour of his father The imputation of msmcenty must be grounded on some oi his public 
actions, which we are therefore, m the third place, to examine The following aie the only 
instances, which I find cited to confirm that accusation (i ) His \ ouching Buckingham's 
narrative of the transactions m Spam But it is evident that Charles hiraselt\vas deceived 
why otherwise did he quarrel with Spam ? The following is a pas'agf of a letter from Lord 
Kensington, ambassador m France, to the Duke of Buclnngham (Cabbala, p 318) * But his 

' highness (the prmce) had observed as great a weakness and folly as that, in that after they 

* (the Spaniards) had used him so ill, they would suffer him to depart, which was one of the 

* first speeches he uttered after he came into the ship but did he say so? said the queen fof 

* France) Yes, madam, I will assure you, quoth I, from the witness of mine own ears She 
‘ smiled and replied, indeed I heard he was used ill So he was, answered I, but not m his 

* entertainment , for that was as splendid as that country could afford it , but in their frivolous 

* delays, and m the unreasonable conditions which they propounded and pressed, upon the 

* advantage they had of his princely person * (2 ) Bishop Bui net (History of the House of 
Hamilton, p 154) has preserved a letter of the king’s to the Scottish bishops, in which he 
desires them not to be present at the parliament, where they would be forced to ratify the 
abolition of their own order * For,’ adds the king, ‘we do hereby assure you, that it shall be 

* still one of our chiefest studies how to rectify and establish the go\ emment of church 
‘ anght, and to repair your losses, which we desire you to be most confident of’ And m 
another place, * You may rest secure, that though perhaps we may give way for the pre^t to 

* that which will be prejudicial both to the church and our own government, yet we shall not 

* leave thinking m time how to remedy both ’ But does the king say> that he “will arbitr^ly 
revoke his concessions ? Does not candour require us rather to suppose, that he hoped his 
authority would so far recover as to enable him to obtam the national consent to re-estabhSh 
jipiscopacy, which he believed so material a part of religion as well as of government^ It is 
not easy mdeed to think how he could hope to effect this purpose in any other way than his 
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This pnnce was of a comely presence, of a sweet but melancholy 
aspect ; his face was regular, handsome, and well complexioned , his 
body strong, healthy, and justly propoi tioned, and, being of a middle 
stature, he was capable of endming the gieatest fatigues He excelled 
in horsemanship and other exercises, and he possessed all the exterior, 
as well as many of the essential qualities, which form an accomplished 
prmce 


faAer had taken, that is, by consent of parliament (3) There is a passage in Lord Clarendon, 
where It is said, that the king assented the more easily to the bill, which excluded the bishops 
from the house of peers , because he thought, that that law, being enacted by force, could not 
be valid- But the king certainly reasoned nght m that conclusion Three-fourths of the 
temporal peers were at that time banished by the violence of the populace twelve bishops 
WCTe unjustly thrown into the Tower by the commons great numbers of the commons them- 
swves vsrere kept away by fear or \iolence the king himself was chased from London If all 
this be not force, there is no such thing But this scruple of the king’s affects only the 
'bishops’ bill, and that against pressing The other constitutional laws had passed without the 
feast appearance of violence, as did mdeed all the bills passed dunng the first year, except 
Strafiord s attainder, which could not he recalled The parliament, therefore, even if they had 
t kaowa the king s sentiments m this particular, could not, on that account, have had any just 
focm^tmn of jealousy {4.) The kmg’s letter, intercepted at Naseby, has been the source of 
much clamour We have spoken of it already in chap Iviu Nothing is more usual in all 
SS M ^fansactions than such distinctions After the death of Charles II of Spam, King 
WiHi^ s ambassadors gave the Duke of Anjou the title of King of Spam yet at that very 
toe King William was secretly formmg alliances to dethrone him ancl soon after he refused 
mm that title, and msisted (as he had reason) that he had not acknowledged his right Yet 
King William justly passes for a very sincere prmce , and this transaction is not regarded as 
any objection to his character m that particular In all the negocntions at the peace of 
Kyswick, the French ambassadors always addressed King William as king of England , \et it 
was made an express article of the treaty, that the French kmg should acknowledge him as 
such. Such a paipable difference is therebetween giimg a title to a prmce, and positneh 
recognizuig his right to it. I may add, that Charles when he inserted that protestation in the 
council-books before his council, surely thought he had reason to justify his conduct Ihere 
wwetoo many men of honour in that compan> to a\ow a palpable cheat To which we may 
subjoin, that, if men were as much disposed to judge of this prince’s actions with candour as 
swerity, this precaution of entenng a protest in his council-books might rather pass for a proof 
of scrupulous honour, lest he should afterwards be reproached with breach of his word, when 
he should think proper agam to declare the assembly at Westminster no parliament (5 ) The 
denjang of his commission to Glamorgan is another mstance which has been cited This matter 
i^been al^dy treated m a note to chap Ivm The transaction was entirely innocent Even 
If the king had given a commission to Glamorgan to conclude that treaty, and had ratified it will 
rea^nable man,m our age, thmk it strange, that, in order to save his own life, his crovm. 
Jus family, his fnends, and ms party, he should make a treaty with papists, and grant them, very 
imge concessions for their religion (6 ) There is another of the king’s intercepted letters to 
to queen commonly mentioned , where, it is pretended, he talked of raising and then 
destroying Cromwell but that story stands on no manner of foundation, as we have observed 
m a prweding note to this chapter In a word, the parliament, after the commencement of 
them violences, and still more, after begmnmg the civil war, had reason for their scruples and 
jealousies^ founded on the very nature of their situation, and on the general propensity of tlie 
hunm mmd , not on any fault of the king’s character , who was candid, sincere, upright as 
muen as any man, whom we meet with m history Perhaps it would be difficult to find 
another character so unexceptionable in this particular 
^ to the other circumstances of Charles’s character, chiefly exclaimed asrainst namely h s 
arbitrary prmciples m government, one may venture to assert, that the greatest enemies ol this 
pnnce will not find, m the long line of his predecessors^ from the Conquest to his time, any one 
king, except perhaps his father, whose administration was not more arbitrary and less iWal 
or whose conduct could have been recommended to him, by the popular party themselves as 
a model m this particular for his government Nor is it sufficient to say, that example and 
authorise vices examples and precedents, uniform and ancient, can 
surely fix the nature of any constitution, and the limits of any form of government There is 
other principle by which those landmarks or boundaries can be settled 

^ hum^ affairs, tlmt He^ VIII should have been almost adored m his 
his memory be respected , while Charles I should, by the same people, at no 
distance than a cenmry, have been led to a public and ignommious execution, and his 
pursued by falsehood and by obloquy ' Even at present, an historian, who, 

S^ndisputed^Lte “to venture, thougi from the most authentic 

™ 5 vmdicate the toe of that prmce, would be sure to meet with such 

discourage even the boldest from so dangerous, however spier di4 ask 
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The tragical death of Charles begat a question, whether the people 
in any case were entitled to judge and punish their sovereign , and 
most men, regarding chiefly the atrocious usu1*pation of the pietended 
judges, and the meiit of the virtuous pnnce who suffered, were inclined 
to condemn the republican principle as highly seditious and extrava- 
gant s but there still were a few who, abstracting from the particular 
circumstances of this case, were able to consider the question m 
general, and were inclined to moderate, not contradict, the prevailing 
sentiment Such might have been their leasonmg If ever, on any 
occasion, it were laudable to conceal truth from the populace it must 
be confessed that the doctrine of resistance affords such an example ; 
and that all speculative reasoners ought to observe with regard to this 
pnnciple the same cautious silence which the laws, in e\er> species of 
government, have ever prescribed to themselves Government is insti- 
tuted in Older to lestiam the fuiy and injustice of the people , and 
being always founded on opinion, not on force, it is dangerous to 
weaken, by these speculations, the leverence which the multitude owe 
to authority, and to mstiuct them befoiehand, that the case can ever 
happen, when they may be freed fiom their duty of allegiance Or 
should It be found impossible to restrain the licence of human disqui- 
sitions, It must be acknowledged, that the doctiine of obedience ought 
alone to be inculcated, and that the exceptions, which are rare, ought 
seldom or never to be mentioned m populai leasonmgs and discourses 
Nor IS there any danger, that mankind, by this prudent i^serve, should 
universally degenerate into a state of abject servitude When the ex- 
ception really occurs, even though xt be not previously expected and? 
descanted on, it must, from its very nature, be so obvious and undis- 
puted, as to remove all doubt, and overpower the restraint, however 
great, imposed by teaching the general doctrine of obedience^ Bht 
between resisting a pnnce and dethroning him, there is a wide in- 
terval, and the abuses of power, which can wairant the latter violence, 
are greater and more enormous, than those which will justify the former 
Histoiy, however, supplies us with examples even of this kind , and the 
reality of the supposition, though, for the future, it ought ever to be 
little looked for, must, by all candid enquirers, be acknowledged m the 
past. But between dethioning a pnnce and punishing him, there is 
another very wide interval, and it weie not strange, if e\ en men of the 
most enlarged thought should question, whether human nature could 
ever m any monaich, reach that height of depravity, as to wairant, in 
revolted subjects, this last act of extiaoidinary jurisdiction Thar 
illusion, if it be an illusion, which teaches us to pay a sacred regard^to- 
the persons of princes, is so salutary, that to dissipate it by the formsd 
trial and punishment of a sovereign, will have moie pernicious efecta 
upon the people, than the example of justice can be supposed to have" 
a beneficial influence upon pnnees, by checking their career of tymiUSy. 
It IS dangerous also, by these examples, to reduce princes to dfeSpali*,. 
orbring matters to such extremities against persons endowed with' great 
power, as to leave them no resource, but in the most violent and most 
sanguinary counsels. This general position being estabhshed, it must 
however be observed, tflat no reader, almost of any party or pnncipleyM 
was ever shocked, when he read, in ancient history, that the Romans 
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senate \oted Nero, their absolute sovereign, to be a public enemy, and 
even without trial, condemned him to the se\eiest and most ignomini- 
ous punishment, a pumslTment from which the meanest Roman citizen 
was, by the laws, exempted The crimes of that bloody tyiant are so 
enormous, that they bieak thiough all rules , and extort a confession, 
that such a dethioned prince is no longei supeiioi to his people, and 
can no longer plead, in his own defence, laws, which were established 
for conducting the ordinary course of administration But when we 
pass from the case of Neio to that of Chailes, the great disproportion, 
or rather total contrariety, of character immediately strikes us , and 
we stand astonished, that, among a civilised people, so much \iitue 
could ever meet with so fatal a catastrophe Histoiy, the great mis- 
tress of wisdom, furnishes examples of all kinds , and every prudential, 
as well as moral precept, may be authorised by those events, which 
her enlarged mirror is able to present to us Fiom the memorable 
revolutions which passed m England during this period, we may 
naturally deduce the same useful lesson, which Charles himself, in his 
later years, mfenred , that it is dangerous for princes, even from the 
appearance of necessity, to assume more authority than the laws have 
allowed them But it must be confessed, that these events furnish us 
with another msti uction, no less natural, and no less useful, concerning 
the madness of the people, the furies of fanaticism, and the danger of 
mercenary^ armies 

In order to ctcse this part of British histoiy it is also necessaiy to 
relate the dissolution of the monarchy m England that ev ent soon 
followed upon the death of the monaich When the pceis met, on the 
day appointed in their adjournment, they enteied upon business, and 
sent dowm some votes to the commons, of which the latter deigned not 
to take the least notice In a few days, the lower house passed a vote, 
that they would make no more addresses to the house of peers, nor 
receive any from them, and that that house was useless and danger- 
ous, and was theiefore to be abolished A like vote passed with regard 
to the monarchy, and it is remarkable, that Martin, a zealous republi- 
can, m the debate on this question, confessed, that if they desired a 
king, the last was as proper as any gentleman in England (Walkei, 
His, of Indep. part 2) The commons ordered a new gieat seal to be 
engraved, on which that assembly was lepresented, with this legend, 
‘ On the first year of freedom, by God^s blessing, lestored, 1648 ' The 
forms of all public business weie changed, from the king’s name, to 
that of the keepers of the hberties of England ^ And it was declaied 
high treason to proclaim, or any otherwise acknowledge Charles Stuait, 
commonly called Pimce of Wales 

The commons intended, it is said, to bind the Princess Elizabeth 
apprentice to a button-maker the Duke of Gloucester was to be taught 
some other mechanical employment. But the former soon died , of 
grief, as is supposed, for her father’s tragical end. The latter was, by 
Cromwell, sent beyond sea 

The king’s statue, in the Exchange, was thrown down, and on the 

1 The Court of King’s Bench was callai the Court of Public Bench So cautious on this 
aead were some of the republicans, that, it is pretended, in reciting the Lord’s prayer, they 
would not say thy kt7tgdom cofne^ but always thy commonwealik come 
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pedestal these woids were inscribed Exit tyraniius, regitm uUimitsy 
The tyrant is gone, the last of the kings. 

The Duke of Hamilton was tried by a new high court of justice, as 
Earl of Cambridge in England, and condemned Tor treason. This 
sentence, which was certainly hard, but which ought to save his 
memory from all imputations of treachery to his master, was executed 
on a scaffold, erected before Westminster Hall. Lord Capel under- 
went the same fate Both these noblemen had escaped from pnson, 
but were afterwards discovered and taken To all the solicitations of 
their friends for pardon, the generals and parliamentary leaders still 
replied, that it was certainly the intention of Providence they should 
suffer, since it had permitted them to fall into the hands of their 
enemies, after they had once recovered their liberty 

The Earl of Holland lost his life by a like sentence Though of a 
polite and courtly behaviour, he died lamented by no party His in- 
gratitude to the king, and his fiequent changing of sides, were regarded 
as great stains on his memory The Eail of Norwich and Sir John 
Owen, being condemned by the same couit, were pardoned by the 
commons 

The king left six childien, three males, Charles, born in 1630, 
James Duke of York, born m 1633, Henry Duke of Gloucester, born m 
1641, and thiee females, Mary Piincess of Orange, born 1631, 
Elizabeth, bom 1635, and Henrietta, afterwards Duchgss of Orleans, 
born at Exeter 1644 

The Archbishops of Canterbury in this reign were Abbot and Laudt 
the Lord Keepers, Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Coventry, Lord 
Finch, Lord Littleton, and Sir Richaid Lane, the High Admirals, thO 
Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Northumberland; the Trea- 
suieis, the Earl of Marlborough, the Earl of Portland, Juxon, Bishop 
of London, and Lord Cottmgton , the Secretaries of State, Lord Con- 
way, Sii Albertus Moreton, Coke, Sii Henry Vane, Lord Falkland, 
Lord Digby, and Sir Edwaid Nicolas 

It may be expected, that we should here mention the ‘Icon Basilik^,’ 
a work published m the king’s name a few days after his execution It 
seems almost impossible, m the controverted parts of histor) , to say 
anything which will satisfy the zealots of both parties but with regard 
to the genuineness of that pioduction, it is not easy for an historian to 
fix any opinion, which will be entirely to his own satisfaction The 
pi oofs brought to evince, that this work is or is not the king’s, are so 
convincing, that, if an impartial reader pursue any one side apart, ^ he 
will think it impossible, that arguments could be pioduced, sufficient 
to counterbalance so stiong an evidence and when he compares both 
sides, he will be sometimes at a loss to fix any determination Should 
an absolute suspense of judgment be found difficult or disagreeable m 
so interesting a question, I must confess, that I much incline to give 
the preference to the arguments of the royalists. The testimonies, 

^ See on the one hand, Toland’s Amyntor and on the other, Wagstaffe's vmdicadon of the 
royal martyr, with Young’s addition We may remark, that Lord Clarendon^s total silence 
with regard to this subject, in so full a history, composed m vindication of the kmg’s measures 
and chaiacter, forms a presumption on Toland s side, and a presumption of which that author 
was Ignorant , the works of the noble historian not being then published. Bishop Burnet's 
testimony too must he allowed some weight against the Icon, 
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which prove that performance to be the king’s, are more numerous, 
certain, and direct, thanr those on the other side This is the case, 
even if we considei the external eindcnce but when we weigh the 
internal, derived from the st>le and composition, there is no mannei of 
comparison These meditations resemble, in elegance, puiity, neat- 
ness, and simplicity, the genius of those performances, which we know 
with certamt} to have flowed fiom the rojal pen but are so unlike the 
bombast, perplexed, rhetorical, and coriupt style of Dr Gauden, to 
whom they are ascribed, that no human testimony seems sufficient to 
convince us, that he was the author Yet all the evidences, which 
would rob the king of that honour, tend to prove, that Dr Gauden had 
the merit of writing so fine a performance, and the infamy of imposing 
it on the world for the king’s 

It is not easy to conceive the general compassion excited towards 
the king, by the publishing, at so ciitical a juncture, a work so full of 
piety, meekness, and humanity Many have not scrupled to ascribe to 
that book the subsequent restoration of the royal family Milton 
compares its effects to those which were wrought on the tumultuous 
Romans by Anthony’s reading to them the will of Caesar The ^ Icon’ 
passed through fifty editions in a twelvemonth , and independent of 
the great interest taken in it by the nation, as the supposed production 
of their murdered so\ereign, it must be acknowledged the best piose 
composition, which, at the time of its publication, was to be found m 
the Enghsh language. 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

State of England— of Scotland— of Ireland— Levellers suffressed— 
Siege of Dublin raised— Tredah stormed— Covenanters— Montrose 
taken fruoner— executed— Covenanters— Battle of Dunbar— of 
Worcester— Kin fs escape— The commonwealth— Dutch war— Dis- 
solution of the parliament. 


The confusions which (1649) overspread England after the mmder 
of Charles 1. proceeded as well from the spirit of refinement and mno- 
vation, which agitated the ruling party, as from the dissolution of all 
that authority, both cml and ecclesiastical, by which the nation had 
ever been accustomed to be governed Every man had framed the 
model of a republic, and, however new it was, or fantastical, he was 
eager in recommending it to his fellow-citizens, or even imposing it bv 
force upon them Every man had adjusted a system of religion, 
which being derived from no traditional authority, was peculiar to 
himself, ^d being founded on supposed inspiration, not on any prin- 
ciples of human reason, had no means, besides cant and low rhetoric, 
by which it could recommend itself to others The levellers insisted 
on an equal distribution of power and property, and disclaimed all 
dependence and subordination. The millenarians or fifth-monarchy- 
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men required, that government itself should be abolished, and all 
human powers be laid in the dust, in order to pave the way for the 
dominion of Christ, whose second coming they suddenly expected 
The Antmomians even insisted, that the obligations of morality and 
natural law were suspended, and that the elect, guided by an internal 
pnnciple, more perfect and divine, were superior to the ‘beggarly 
elements ’ of justice and humanity A considerable party declaimed 
against tithes and hireling priesthood, and were resolved, that the 
magistrate shouM not support by powei or revenue any ecclesias- 
tical establishm^t Another party inveighed against the law and its 
professorsi and on pietence of rendering moie simple the distribution * 
of justice, Vere desirous of abolishing the whole system of English 
junsprudence, which seemed interwoven with monarchical govern- 
ment Even those among the republicans, who adopted not such ex- 
travagances, were so intoxicated with their saintly chaiactei, that 
they supposed themselves possessed of peculiai piivileges, and all 
professions, oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a gieat measure, 
lost then influence over them The bands of society weie every where 
loosened, and the irregular passions of men weie encouraged* by 
speculative principles, still moie unsocial and irregular 

The royalists, consisting of the nobles and more considerable gentry, 
being degraded from their authority and plundered of their property, 
were inflamed with the highest lesentment and indigp-ation against 
those Ignoble adversaries, who had reduced them to subjection. The 
Presbyterians, whose credit had first supported the arms of the par- 
liament, were enraged to find that, by the tieachery or superior cun- 
ning of their associates, the fruits of all their successful labours were 
ravished from them The foimer party, fiom inclination and principle, 
2ealously attached themselves to the son of their unfortunate monarch, 
whose memory they respected, and whose tragical death they deplored. 
The latter cast their eye tow^ards the same object , but they had still 
many piejudices to overcome, many fears and jealousies to be allayed, 
ere they could cordially enteitam thoughts of restoring the family, 
which they had so giievously offended, and whose piinciples they re- 
garded with such violent abhoiience 

The only solid support of the lepublican independent faction, which, 
though It formed so small a part of the nation, had violently usurped 
the government of the whole, was a numeious aimy of near 50,000 
men But this army, foimidable from its discipline and courage, as 
well as Its numbers, was actuated by a spirit that lendered it dangerous 
to the assembly, which had assumed the command over it. Ac- 
customed to indulge every chimera in politics, eveiy fienzy m religion, 
the soldiers knew little of the subordination of citizens, and had only 
learned, from appaient necessity, some maxims of military obedience 
And while they still maintained, that all those enoimous violations of 
law and eqmty, of which they had been guilt>, were justified by the 
success wnth which Providence had blessed them, they were ready 
to break out into any new disorder, wherever they had the prospect of 
a like sanction and authoiity 

What alone gave some stability to all these unsettled humours, was 
the great influence, both civil and military, acquired Oliver Crom- 
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•welL This man, suited to the age in which he lived, and to that 
alone, was equally qualified to gam the affection and confidence of 
men, by what was mean, vulgar, and iidiculous in his character, as to 
command their obedience by what was great, daring, and enterpnzmg 
]5amiliar even to buffoonery w ith the meanest sentinel, he never lost 
his authority transported to a degree of madness with religious 
ecstasies, he'never forgot the political purposes, to which they might 
serve Hating monaich}', while a subject, despising liberty, while a 
citizen, though he retained for a time all ordeis of men under a seem- 
ing obedience to the parliament , he was secretly ^ving the way, by 
artifice and courage, to his own unlimited authority. 

The parliament, for so we must hencefoith call a small and incon- 
siderable part of the house of commons, having muidered their 
sovereign with so many appealing circumstances of solemnity and 
justice, and so much real violence and even fury, began to assume 
more the air of a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little the narrow 
bottom upon which they stood They admitted a few of the excluded 
and absent members, such as weie liable to least exception, but on 
condition, that these membeis should sign an approbation of whatever 
had been done m then absence with regaid to the king^s trial and 
some of them weie wuUing to acquiie a share of power on such teims 
the greater part disdained to lend their authority to such appaient 
usurpations -The> issued some writs foi new elections, in places wheie 
they hoped to ha\e interest enough to bung in then own fiiends and 
dependants They named a council of state, thiity-eight m numbei, 
to whom all ad di esses \^eie made, who ga\e ordeis to all geneials 
and admirals, who executed the laws, and who digested all business 
before it -was introduced into pailiament ^ They pietended to employ 
themselves entirely m adjusting the laws, forms, and plan of a new 
representative, as soon as they should have settled tn6 nation, they 
professed their intention of restoring the power of the people, from 
whom, they acknowledged, they had entirely derived it 

The commonwealth found every thing m England composed into a 
seeming tranquillity by the teiror of their anns. Foreign powers, 
occupied m wars among themselves, had no leisure or inclination to 
interpose in the domestic dissensions of this island The young king, 
poor and neglected, living sometimes m Holland, sometimes in Fiance, 
sometimes m Jersey, comforted himself, amidst his present disti esses, 
with the hopes of better fortune The situation alone of Scotland 
and Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the new republic. 

After the successive defeats of Monti ose and Hamilton, and the 
rum of their parties, the whole authority in Scotland fell into the 
hands of Argyle and the ngid chuichmen, that party which was most 
averse to the interests of the royal family Then enmity, however, 
against the independents, who had prevented the settlement of piesby- 
tenan discipline in England, earned them to embrace opposite maxims 
in their political conduct. Though invited by the English parliament 

j names were the Earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Salisbury, Lords Grey 
and Fairfa^ Lisle, Rolls, St John, Wilde, Bradshaw, Cromwell, Sluppon, Pickering, Massam, 
Haselrig, Harrington, Vane, jun , Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Constable, Pennington, Wil- 
son, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Hevingham, Wallop, Hutchmson, Bond, Potr> 
ham, Valentme, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, Jones 
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to model their government into a republican form, they resolved still 
to adheie to monarchy, which had evei prevailed in their country, 
and which, by the express terms of their covenant, they had engaged 
to defend They consideied besides, that as the property of the 
kingdom lay mostly in the hands of great families, it would be 
difficult to establish a commonwealth, or without some chief magi- 
stiate, invested with royal authority, to preserve peace or justice in 
the community The execution, therefore, of the king, against which 
they had always pg|tested, having occasioned a vacancy of the throne, 
they immediately Reclaimed his son and successor, Charles II ; but 
upon condition * of his good behaviour and strict observance of the 
' covenant, and his entertaining no other persons about him but such 
^ as were godly men and faithful to that obligation ’ These unusual 
clauses, inserted in the very first acknowledgment of their prince, 
sufficiently showed their intention of limiting extremely his authority 
And the English commonwealth, having no pretence to interpose in 
the affaiis of that kingdom, allowed the Scots, for the present, to take 
their own measures in settling their government 

The dominion, which England claimed over Ireland, demanded 
more immediately then efforts for subduing that country In order 
to convey a just notion of Iiish affaiis, it will be necessary to look 
backwards some years, and to relate briefly those transactions, which 
had past during the memorable revolutions in England, ^ When the 
late king agreed to that cessation of arms with the Popish rebels 
(1643), which was become so requisite, as well for the security of the 
Irish protestants as for promoting his interests in England, the parlia- 
ment, in order to blacken his conduct, reproached him with favouring 
that odious rebellion, and exclaimed loudly against the terms of the 
cessation They even went so far as to declare it entirely null and 
invalid, because finished without their consent ; and to this declara- 
tion the Scots in Ulster, and the Earl of Inchiqum, a nobleman of* 
great authority in Munster, professed to adhere By their means, the 
war was still kept alive , but as the dangerous distractions in England 
hindered the pailiament from sending any considerable assistance to 
their allies in Ireland, the Marquis of Ormond, lord lieutenant, being 
a native of Ireland, and a person endowed with great prudence and 
virtue, formed a scheme for composing the disorders of his country 
and for engaging the rebel lush to support the cause of his royal 
master There were many circumstances which strongly invited the 
natives of Ireland to embrace the king’s party The maxims of that 
prince had always led him to give a leasonable indulgence to the 
catholics throughout all his dominions , and one principal ground of 
that enmity, which the puritans professed against him, was this tacit 
toleration. The parliament, on the contrary, even when unprovoked, 
had ever menaced the papists with the most rigid restraint, if not a 
total extirpation, and immediately after the commencement of the 
Irish rebellion, they put to sale all the estates of the rebels, and had 
engaged the public faith for transferring them to the adventurers, who 
had already advanced money upon that secunty. The success, 
therefore, which the arms of the parliament met with at Naseby, 
struck a just terror into the Irish ; and engaged the council of Kd- 
VOL. III. 27 
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kenny, composed of deputies from all the catholic counties and cities, 
to conclude a peace \?ith the Marquess of Ormond (1646) They 
professed to return to their duty and allegiance, engaged to furnish 
ten thousand men for the support of the king’s authority in England, 
and were content with stipulating, in return, mdemmty for their rebel- 
lion and toleration of their religion 

Ormond not doubting but a peace, so advantageous and even neces- 
sary to the Irish, would be strictly observed, advanced with a small 
body of troops to Kilkenny, m order to concert measures for common 
defence with his new allies The pope had sent over to Ireland a 
nuncio, Rmuccim, an Italian , and this man, whose commission em- 
powered him to direct the spiritual concerns of the Insh, was 
emboldened, by their ignorance and bigotry, to assume the chief 
aathonty m the cml government. Foreseeing that a general submis- 
sion to the lord heutenant would put an end to his own influence, he 
conspired with Owen O’Neal, who commanded the native Irish in 
Ulster, and who bore a great jealousy to Preston, the general chiefly 
trusted by the council of Kilkenny. By concert, these two malcon- 
tents secretly drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Ormond, 
who remained m security, trustmg to the pacification so lately con- 
cluded with the rebels He received intelligence of their treachery, 
made his retreat with celenty and conduct, and sheltered his small 
army m Dublin and the other fortified towns, which still remained m 
the hands of the protestants 

The nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, was not con- 
tented with this violation of treat) He summoned an assembly of 
the clergy at Waterford, and engaged them to declaie against that 
pacification, which the civil council had concluded with their sovereign 
He even thundered out a sentence of excommunication against all 
who should adhere to a peace, so prejudicial, as he pretended, to the 
catholic religion,* and the deluded Irish, terrified with his spiritual 
menaces, ranged themselves everywhere on his side, and submitted 
to his authority Without scruple, he earned on war against the lord- 
lieutenant, and threatened with a siege the protestant garrisons, winch 
were, ail of them, very ill provided for defence 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate king was necessitated to take sheltei in 
the Scottish army, and being there reduced to close confinement, and 
secluded from all commerce wuth his friends, despaired, that his 
authority, or even his liberty, would ever be restoied to him He sent 
orders to Ormond, if he could not defend himself, rathei to submit 
to the English than to the Insh rebels , and accordingly the lord- 
heutenant, being reduced to extremities, delivered up Dublin, Tredah,. 
Dundalk, and other garrisons, to Colonel Michael Jones, who took 
possession of them in the name of the English parliament Ormond 
himself went over to England, was admitted into the king’s piesence, 
received a grateful acknowledgement for his past services, and during 
some time lived in tranquilhty near London. But being banished, 
with the other royalists, to a distance from that city, and seeing every 
event turn out unfortunately for his royal master, and threaten him 
^th a catastrophe still more direful, he thought proper to retire into 
France, where he joaed the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
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In Ireland, during these transactions, the authonty of the nuncio 
prevailed without control among all the cathoLcs , and that prelate, 
by his indiscretion and insolence, soon made them repent of the power 
with which they had entrusted him Prudent men likewise were 
sensible of the total destruction which was hanging over the nation 
fiom the English parliament, and saw no resource or safety but in 
giving support to the declining authority of the king The Earl of 
Clanricarde, a nobleman of an ancient family, a person too of merit, 
who had ever pr^rved his loyalty, was sensible of the ruin which * 
threatened his countrymen, and was resolved, if possible, to prevent 
it He secretly formed a combination among the catholics , he entered 
into a correspondence with Inchiqum, who preserved gieat authority 
over the protestants in Munster , he attacked the nuncio, whom he 
chased out of the island , and he sent to Pans a deputation, inviting 
the lord-heutenant to return and take possession of his go\eriiment 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, found the kingdom dnided into 
many factions, among which either open war or seciet enmity pre- 
vailed The authority of the English parliament was established in 
Dublin, and the other towns, which he himself had deiiveicd into their 
hands, O^Neal maintained his ciedit in Ulster, and having entered 
into a secret correspondence with the parliamentaiy generals, was 
more intent on schemes for his own personal safety than anxious for 
the preservation of his country or religion The other Irish, divided 
between their clergy, who were averse to Ormond, and their nobility, 
who were attached to him, were very unceitain in their motions and 
feeble in their measures The Scots, in the north, enraged, as well as 
their other countiymen, against the usurpations of the sectaiian army, 
professed their adherence to the king ; but were still hindered by many 
prejudices from entering into a cordial union with his lieutenant All 
these distracted councils and contrary humours checked the progress 
of Ormond, and enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland to main- 
tain then ground against him The republican faction, meanwhile, in 
England, employed in subduing the revolted royalists, m reducing the 
parliament to subjection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of 
their sovereign, totally neglected the supplying of Ii eland, and allowed 
Jones and the forces in Dublin to remain in the utmost weakness and 
necessity. The lord lieutenant, though suriounded with difficulties, 
neglected not the favourable opportunity of promoting the royal cause 
Having at last assembled an army of 16,000 men, he advanced upon 
the parliamentary garrisons Dundalk, where Monk commanded, 
was deliveied up by the troops, who mutinied against their governor. 
Tredah, Newry, and other forts, weie taken Dublin was threatened 
with a siege ; and the affairs of the lieutenant appeared in so pros- 
perous a condition, that the young king entertained thoughts of coming 
m person into Ireland. 

When the English commonwealth was brought to some tolerable 
settlement, men began to cast then eyes towards the neighbouring 
island During the contest of the two parties, the government of 
Ireland had remained a great object of intrigue, and the presbyte- 
rians endeavoured to obtain the heutenancy for Wallei, the independ- 
ents for Lambert. After the execution of the king, Cromv ell himself 

27 * 
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began to aspire to a command, where so much glory, he saw, might 
be won, and so much”' authonty acquired In his absence, he took 
care to (15 Mar.) have his name proposed to the council of state ; and 
both friends and enemies concurred immediately to vote him into that 
important ofKce * the former suspected that the matter had not been 
proposed merely by chance, without his own concurrence ; the latter 
desired to remove him to a distance, and hoped, during his absence, 
to gain the ascendant over Fairfax, vthom he had so long blinded by 
his hypocnticd professions Cromwell himself, when informed of his 
election, feigned surpnse, and pretended at first to hesitate with regard 
to the acceptance of the command And Lambert, either deceived by 
his dissimulation, or in his turn feigning to be deceived, still con- 
tinued, notwithstanding this disappointment, his friendship and con- 
nexions iMth Cromwell 

The new lieutenant immediately applied himself with his wonted 
vigilance to make preparations for his expedition Many disorders in 
England it behoved him previously to compose All places were full 
of danger and inquietude Though men, astonished with the suc- 
cesses of the army, remained m seeming tianquillity, symptoms of the 
greatest discontent eveiywhere appeared The English, long accus- 
tomed to a mild administration, and unacquainted with dissimulation, 
could not conform their speech and countenance to the piesent neces- 
sity, or prelPend attachment to a form of government which they gene- 
rally regarded with such violent abhorrence It was requisite to change 
the magistracy of London, and to degrade, as well as punish, the mayor 
and some of the aldermen, before the proclamation for the abolition of 
monarchy could be pubhshed in the city An engagement being 
framed to support the commonwealth without king or house of peers, 
the army was with some difficulty brought to subscribe it ; but though 
it was imposed upon the rest of the nation under severe penalties, no 
less than putting all who refused out of the piotection of law, such 
obstinate reluctance was observed in the people, that even the impe- 
rious parhament was obliged to desist from it The spirit of fanaticism, 
by which that assembly had at first been strongly supported, was now 
turned, m a great measure, against them. The pulpits, being chiefly 
filled with presbyteiians, or disguised royalists, and having long been 
the scene of news and politics, could by no penalties be restrained 
from declarations unfavourable to the established government Num- 
berless were the extravagances which broke out among the people 
Everard, a disbanded soldier, having preached that the time was now 
come when the community of goods would be renewed among Christi- 
ans, led out his followers to take possession of the land , and being 
earned before the general, he refused to salute him , because he was 
but his fellow-creature (Whitlocke) What seemed more dangerous 
the army itself was infected with like humours.^ Though the levellers 

^ The following instance of extravagance is given by Walter* in his History of Indepen- 
w “ P *52 About this tune, there came six soldiers into the parish churci of 

twilight Mr Faucet, the preacher there, not having till ( ien 
ended hw seiinon One of the soldiers had a lanthom in his hand, and a candle burning m it, 
and m Ae other hand four candles not hghted He desired the parishioners to stay awhile, 
^ymg he had a message from God unto them, and thereupon offered to go into the pulpit. 
i>ut the people refusing to give him leave so to do, or to stay m the church, he went into the 
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had for a time been suppressed by the audacious spirit of Ciomwell, 
they still continued to propagate their doctrines among the private 
men and inferior officers, who pretended a right to be consulted, as 
before, in the administration of the commonwealth They now prac- 
tised against their officers the same lesson which they had been taught 
against the parliament They framed a remonstrance, and sent five 
agitators to present it to the general and council of war these were 
cashiered with ignominy by sentence of a court-martial One Lockier, 
having carried his sedition farther, was sentenced to death , but this 
punishment was s® far from quelling the mutinous spirit, that above a 
thousand of his companions showed their adherence to him, by attend- 
ing his funeral, and wearing in their hats black and sea-green ribbons 
by way of favours About 4000 assembled at Burford, under the com- 
mand of Thomson, a man formerly condemned for sedition by a court- 
martial, but pardoned by the geneial Colonel Reynolds, and after- 
wards (May) Faiifax and Cromwell, fell upon them, while unprepared 
for defence, and seduced by the appearance of a treaty Four hundred 
were taken prisoners some of them capitally punished the rest par- 
doned and this tumultuous spirit, though it still lurked in the army, and 
broke out from time to time, seemed for the present to be suppressed 
Petitions, framed m the same spirit of opposition, were presented 
to the parliament by Lieutenant-Colonel Ldburn, the person who, for 
dispersing Seditious libels, had formerly been treated with such severity 
by the star-chamber His liberty was at this time as ilif-relished by 
the parliament, and he was thrown into prison, as a promoter of 
sedition and disorder in the Commonwealth The women applied by 
petition for his release, but were now desired to mind their household 
affairs, and leave the government of the state to the men From all 
quarters the parliament was harassed with petitions of a very free 
nature, which strongly spoke the sense of the nation, and proved how 
ardently all men longed for the restoration of their laws and liberties. 
Even in a feast, which the city gave to the parliament and council of 
state, It was deemed a requisite precaution, if we may credit Walker 
and Dugdale, to swear all the cooks, that they would seive nothing 
but wholesome food to them 

churchyard, and there told them, that he had a vision wherein he had received a command 
from God, to deliver his will unto them, which he was to deliver, and they to receive upon pam 
of damnation , consisting of five lights ) * That the Sabbath \\ as abolished as unnecessaiy, 
' Jewish, and merely ceremonial ji^d here (quoth hel I should put out the first light, but the 
' wind IS so high I cannot kindle it (a ) That tithes are abolished as Jewish and ceremonial, 

* a great burthen to the saints of God, and a discouragement of industry and tillage And here 

* I shall put out my second light, Jcc. (3 ) That ministers are abolished as antichnstian, and 

* of no longer use, now Christ himself descends into the hearts of his saints, and his spirit en- 
lighteneth them with revelations and inspirations And here I should put out my third light, 

* (4 ) Magistrates are abolished as useless, now that Christ himself 11. in purity amongst us, 
‘ and hath erected the kingdom of the saints upon earth. Besides, they are tyrants, and 

* oppressors of the libe^ ot the saints, and tie them to laws and ordinances, mere human m- 

* ventions and here I should put out my fourth light, &c (s ) Then putting his hand mto his 

* pocket, and pullmg out a little Bible, he showed it open to the people, saying, here is a book 

* you have m great veneration, consisting of two parts, the Old and New Testament I must 
‘ tell you It IS abolished , it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for babes but now Christ is 

* in glory amongst us, and imparts a farther measure of nis spint to his saints than this can 

* afford I am commanded to bum it before your face Then putting out the candle, he said, 

* and here my fifth light is extinguished ’ It became a pretty common doctrme at that time, 
that It was unworthy of a Christian man to pay rent to his fellow creatures , and landlords 
were obliged to use ail the penalties of law against their tenants, whose conscience was 
scrupulous 
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The parliament judged it necessary to enlarge the laws of high 
treason beyond those narrow bounds, within which they had been 
confined during the fnonarchy. They even comprehended verbal 
offences, nay intentions, though they had never appeared in any overt act 
against the state To affirm the piesent government to be an usurpa- 
tion, to assert that the parliament or council of state were tyrannical 
or illegal, to endeavour subveitmg their authority, or stirring up sedi- 
tion against them, these offences were declaiedtobe high treason. 
The power of imprisonment, of which the petition of right had bereaved 
the king, it w'as now found necessary to restore to the council of state ; 
and all the jails in England w^ere filled with men whom the jealousies 
and fears of the ruling party had represented as dangerous (Hist of 
Jndepend. part ii. pp 136, 176). The taxes, continued by the new 
government, and which, being unusual, were esteemed heavy, mcreased 
the general ill- will under which it labouied. Besides the customs and 
excise, ninety thousand pounds a month were levied on land for the 
subsistence of the army The sequestrations and compositions of 
the royalists, the sale of the crown lands, and of the dean and 
chapter lands, though they yielded great sums, were not sufficient 
to support the vast expenses, and, as was suspected, the great 
depredations of the parliament and of their creatuies (Pari Hist 
voi xix) 

Amidst all these difficulties and distuibances the steady mind of 
Cromw^ell, \(ithout confusion 01 embarrassment, still pursued its pur- 
pose While he ivas collecting an aimyof 12,000 men m the west 
of England, he sent to Ii eland, under Reynolds and Venables, a 
remforceinent of 4,000 horse and foot, in oidei to strengthen Jones, 
and enable him to defend himself against the Marquis of Onnond, 
who lay at Finglass, and was making pieparations for the attack of 
Dublin Inchiquin, who had now made a treaty with the king’s 
lieutenant, having, with a separate body, taken Tredah and Dundalk, 
gave a defeat to O’Farrell, who served under O’Neal, and to young 
Coote, who commanded some parliamentary forces. After he had 
joined his troops to the mam army, with whom for some time he 
remained united, Ormond passed the river Liffey, and took post at 
Rathmines, two miles from Dublin, with a view of commencing the 
siege of that city In order to cut off all further supply from Jones, 
he had begun the reparation of an old fort which lay at the gates of 
Dublin, and being exhausted with continual fatigue for some days, he 
had retired to rest, after leaving oiders to keep his forces under arms 
He was (Aug 20) suddenly awaked with the noise of filing, and, start- 
ing from his bed, saw everything alieady in tumult and confusion 
Jones, an excellent officer, formerly a lawyer, had sallied out with the 
reinforcement newly arrived, and, attacking the party employed in 
repaiiing the fort, he totally routed them, pursued the advantage, and 
fell in with the army, which had neglected Ormond’s orders. These 
he soon threw into disorder, put them to flight, in spite of all the 
efforts of the lord lieutenant, chased them off the field, seized all their 
tents, baggage, ammunition, and returned victorious to Dublin, after 
killing 1,000 men, and taking above 2,000 prisoners (Pari, Hist, 
vol. XIX. p. 165). 
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This loss, which threw some blemish on. the military character of 
Ormond, was irreparable to the loyal cause The numerous army 
which, with so much pains and difficulty, the Ibrd lieutenant had been 
collecting for more than a year, was dispersed in a moment Crom- 
well (August 1 5) soon after arrived in Dubhn, where he was welcomed 
with shouts and rejoicings. He hastened to Tredah That town was 
well fortified , Ormond had thrown into it a good garrison of 3,000 
men, under Sir Arthur Aston, an officer of reputation. He expected 
that Tredah, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, would first be 
attempted by Cromwell, and he was desirous to employ the enemy 
some time in that siege, while he himself should repair his broken 
forces But Cromwell knew the importance of despatch. Having 
made a breach, he (Sept ) ordered a general assiult Though twice 
repulsed with loss, he renewed the attack, and himself, along with 
Ireton, led on his men All opposition was overborne by the furious 
valour of the tioops The town was taken sword in hand ; and orders 
being issued to give no quarter, a cruel slaughter was made of the 
garrison Even a few who were saved by the soldiers, satiated with 
blood, were next day miserably butcheied by orders from the general. 
One person alone of the garrison escaped to be a messenger of this 
universal havoc and destruction. 

Cromwell pretended to retaliate by thiS severe execution the cruelty 
of the Irish massacre. But he well knew that almost the whole 
gamson was English, and his justice was only a barbardhs policy, in 
order to terrify all other garrisons from resistance His pohcy, how- 
ever, had the desired effect. Having led the army without delay to 
Wexford, he began to batter the town The gamson, after a slight 
defence, offered to capitulate , but before they obtained a cessation, 
they imprudently neglected their guards, and the English armyru^ed , 
m upon them The same severity was exercised as at Tredah. 

Every town before which Cromwell presented himself, now opened 
its gate without resistance. Ross, though strongly gairisoned, was 
surrendered by Lord Taffe. Having (Oct ) taken Estionage, Cromwell 
threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made himself master of Passage 
and Camck. The English had no fuithei difficulties to encounter 
than what arose from fatigue and the advanced season Fluxes and 
contagious distempers crept in among the soldiers, who perished m 
great numbers Jones himself, the biave governor of Dublin, died at 
Wexford. And Cromwell had so far advanced with his decayed army 
that he began to find it difficult, either to submit m the enemy^s 
country, or retreat to his own garrisons But while he was in these 
straits, Cork, Kinsale, and all the English garrisons in Munster, 
deserted (Nov ) to him, and opening their gates, resolved to share the 
fortunes of their victorious countrymen 

This desertion of the English put an end to Ormondes authonty, 
which was already much diminished by the misfortunes at Dublin, 
Tredah, and Wexford The Irish, actuated by national and religous 
prejudices, could no longer be kept m obedience by a protestant go- 
vemoi, who was so unsuccessful in all his enterprises. The clergy 
renewed their excommunications against him and his adherents, and 
added the terrors of superstition to those which arose from a victorious 
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enemy. Cromwell, having received a reinforcement from England, 
agam took the field early in the spring He made himself master of 
Kilkenny and Clonmef, the only places where he met with any vigo- 
rous resistance The whole frame of the Irish union being m a manner 
dissolved, Ormond, soon after, left the island, and delegated his autho- 
rity to Clanncarde, who found affairs so desperate as to admit of no 
remedy The Irish were glad to embrace banishment as a refuge Above 
40,000 men passed into foreign service , and Cromwell, well-pleased 
to free the island from enemies, ’ivho never could be cordially reconciled 
to the English, gave them full liberty for their embarkation 
While Cromwell proceeded with such uninterrupted success in Ire- 
land, which m the space of nine months he had almost entiiely sub- 
dued, fortune was preparing for him a new scene of victory and triumph 
in Scotland Charles was at the Hague when Sir Joseph Douglas 
brought him intelligence that he was proclaimed king by the Scottish 
parliament At the same time, Douglas informed him of the hard con- 
ditions annexed to the proclamation, and extremely damped that joy, 
which might arise fiom his being recognised sovereign in one of his 
kingdoms Charles too considered, that those who pretended to ac- 
knowledge his title, were at that \ ery time in actual rebellion against his 
family, and would be suie to intrust very little authority in his hands, 
and scarcely would afford him personal liberty and security As the 
prospect of affairs in Ireland was at that time not unpromising, he 
intended rather to try his foitune in that kingdom, from which he 
expected more dutiful submission and obedience 
Meanwhile he found it expedient to depart from Holland The 
people in the United Provinces were much attached to his interests 
Besides his connexion with the family of Oiange, which was extremely 
beloved by the populace, all men legaided with compassion his help- 
less condition, and expressed the greatest abhorrence against the 
murder of his father , a deed to which nothing, they thought, but the 
rage of fanaticism and faction could have impelled the parliament. 
But though the public in general bore great favoui to the king, the 
States were uneasy at his presence They dreaded the parliament, so 
formidable by their power, and so prosperous in all their enterprises. 
They apprehended the most precipitate resolutions from men of such 
violent and haughty dispositions. And, after the murder of Douslaus, 
they found it still more necessary to satisfy the English common- 
wealth, by removing the king to a distance from them 
Donslaus, though a native of Holland, had lived long in England ; 
and being employed as assistant to the high court of justice, which 
condemned the late king, he had risen to great credit and favour with 
the ruhng party. They sent him envoy to Holland , but no sooner 
had he ai rived at the Hague, than he was set upon by some royalists, 
chiefly retainers to Montrose They rushed into the room, where he 
was sitting with some company, dragged him from the table, put 
him to death as the first victim to their murdered sovereign, very 
leisurely and peaceably separated themselves j and though orders were 
issued by the magistrates to arrest them, these were executed with 
such slowness and reluctance, that the criminals had, all of them, the 
opportunity of making their escape. 
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Charles, having passed some time at Paris, where no assistance was 
given him, and even few civilities were paid him, made his retreat into 
Jersey, where his authority was still acknowledged Heie Winram, 
laird of Liberton, came to him as deputy from the committee of estates 
m Scotland, and informed him of the conditions, to which he must 
necessarily submit before he could be admitted to the exercise of his 
authority Conditions more severe were never imposed by subjects 
upon their sovereign ; but as the affairs of Ireland began to decline, 
and the king found it no longer safe to venture himself in that island, 
he gave a civil answer to Winram, and desired commissioners to meet 
him at Breda, in order to enter into a treaty with regard to these con- 
ditions 

The Earls of Cassilis and Lothian, Lord Burley, the Laird of Liber- 
ton, and other commissioners, arrived at Breda, but without any 
power of treating The kmg must submit, without reserve, to the 
teims imposed upon him. The terms were, that he should issue a 
proclamation, banishing fiom court all excommunicated persons, that 
is, all those who, either under Hamilton or Montrose, had ventured 
their lives for his family , that no English subject, who had seived 
against the parliament, should be allowed to approach him , that he 
should bind himself by his royal promise to take the covenant , that 
he should ratify all acts of parliament, by which presbyterian govern- 
ment, the directory of worship, the confession of faith, and the cate- 
chism were established , and that in civil affairs he should entirely* 
conform himself to the direction of parliament, ai^id in ecclesiastical 
to that of the assembly. These proposals, the commissioners, after 
passing some time in sermons and prayers, in order to express 
the more determmed resolution, very solemnly delivered to the 
young king 

The king’s friends were divided with regard to the part which he 
should act in this critical conjuncture. Most of his English counsellors 
dissuaded him from accepting conditions so disadvantageous and dis- 
honourable They said that the men who now governed Scotland 
were the most furious and bigoted of that party, which, notwithstand- 
ing his gentle government, had first excited a rebellion against the late 
kmg ; after the most unlimited concessions, had renewed their rebel- 
lion, and stopped the progress of his victories m England , and after 
he had entrusted his person to them in his uttermost distress, had 
basely sold him, together with their own honour, to his baibarous 
enemies That they had as yet shown no marks of repentance, and 
even m the terms which they now proposed, displayed the same anti- 
monarchical principles, and the same jealousy of their sovereign, by 
which they had ever been actuated That nothing could be more dis- 
honourable than that the king, in his first enterprise, should sacrifice, 
merely for the empty name of royalty, those principles, for whidh his 
father had died a martyr, and in which he himself had been strictly 
educated That by this hypocrisy he might losfe the foyahsts, who 
alone were sincerely attached to him; but never would gam the presby- 
terians, who were averse to his family and his cause, and would ascribe 
his compliance merely to policy and necessity. That the Scots had 
refused to give him any assurances of their intending to restore him 
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tothe tlirone of England, and could they even be brought to make 
such an attempt, it had sufficiently appeared, by the event of Hamil- 
ton's engagement, how hnequal their force was to so great an enter- 
pnse That on the first check which they should receive, Argyle and 
his partisans would lay hold of the quickest expedient for reconciling 
themselves to the English parliament, and would betray the king, as 
they had done his father, into the hands of his enemies And that, 
however desperate the royal cause, it must still be regarded as highly 
imprudent in the king to make a sacrifice of his honour, where the 
sole purchase was to endanger his life or liberty 

The Earl of Lanark, now Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, and others of that party, who had been banished their country 
for the late engagement, were then with the king , and being desirous 
of returning home in his retinue, they joined the opinion of the young 
Duke of Buckingham, and earnestly pressed him to submit to the 
conditions required of him It was urged, that nothing would more 
gratify the king's enemies than to see him fall into the snare liid for 
him, and by so scrupulous a nicety, leave the possession of his 
dommions to those who desired but a pietence for excluding him 
that Argyle, not daring so fai to oppose the bent of the nation as to 
throw cm all allegiance to his sovereign, had embraced this expedient, 
by which he hoped to make Charles dethione himself, and lefuse a 
kingdom which was offered him that it was not to be doubted but 
the same naffonal spirit, assisted by Hamilton and his party, would 
nse still higher m favour of their prince after he had entrusted himself 
to their fidelity, and would much abate the rigour of the conditions 
now imposed upon him that whatever might be the present inten- 
tions of the niling party, they must unavoidably be engaged in a war 
with England, and must accept the assistance of the king's friends of 
all parties, m order to support themselves against a power so much 
superior , that how much soever a steady, uniform conduct might have 
been suitable to the advanced age, and stnct engagements of the late 
krag, no one would throw any blame on a young prince for complying 
■mth conditions which necessity had extorted from him that even the 
rigour of those pnnciples, professed by his father, though with some 
It had exalted his character, had been extremely prejudicial to his 
interests ; nor could anything be more serviceable to the royal cause, 
than to give all parties room to hope for more equal and more indul- 
gent maxims of government and that where affairs were reduced to 
so desperate a situation, dangers ought little to be regarded , and the 
kmg's honour lay rather in showing some early symptoms of courage 
and activity, than in choosing stnctly a party among theological con- 
troversies with which, It might be supposed, he was, as yet, very little 
acquainted 

These arguments, seconded by the advice of the queen mother, 
and of the Prince of Orange, the king's brother-in-law, who both of 
them thought it ridiculous to refuse a kingdom merely from regard to 
episcopacy, had gieat influence on Charles But what chiefly deter- 
mined him to comply was the account brought him of the fate of Mon- 
trose, who, with all the ciicumstances of rage and contumely, had 
been put to death by his zealous countrymen. Though m this instance 
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the king saw more evidently the furious spint by which the Scots were 
actuated, he had now no faither lesource, and was obliged to grant 
whatever was demanded of him 

Montrose, having laid down his arms at the command of the late 
king, had retired into France, and, contrary to his natural disposition, 
had lived for some time inactive at Paris He there became acquamted 
with the famous Cardinal de Retz ; and that penetrating judge celebiates 
him in his memoirs as one of those heroes of whom there are no 
longer any remains in the woild, and who are only to be met with in 
Plutarch Desirous of improving his martial gemus, he took a journey 
to Germany, was caressed by the emperor, received the rank of 
mareschal, and proposed to levy a regiment for the imperial service 
While employed for that purpose m the Low Countries, he heard of 
the tragical death of the king , and at the same time received from his 
young master a renewal of his commission of captain-general in Scot- 
land (Bmnet, Clarendon) His ardent and daring spirit needed but 
this authoiity to put him in action He gathered followers in Holland 
and the north of Germany, whom his gieat reputation allured to him 
The King of Denmaik and Duke of Holstein sent him some small 
supply of money the Queen of Sweden furnished him with arms 
the Prince of Orange with ships and Montrose, hastening his enter- 
prise, lest the king’s agreement with the Scots should make him revoke 
his commission, set out for the Orkneys with about 500 men, most of 
them Germans These were all the preparations which he could make 
against a kingdom settled in domestic peace, supported by a disciplined 
army, fully apprized of his enterprise, and prepared against him Some 
of his retainers having told him of a prophecy, "“that ‘ to him and him 
^ alone it was reserved to restore the king’s authority in all his 
* dominions,’ he lent a willing ear to suggestions which, however lU 
grounded or improbable, were so conformable to his own daring 
character. 

He armed several of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, though an 
unwarlike people, and carried them over with him to Caithness , hoping 
that the general affection to the king’s service, and the fame of his 
former exploits, w^ould make the Highlanders flock to his standaid 
But 3,11 men were now harassed and fatigued with wars and disorders ; 
many of those who formeily adhered to him had been severely 
punished by the Covenanters, and no prospect of success was enter- 
tained m opposition to so great a force as was drawn together 
against him But however w^eak Montrose’s army, the memory of past 
events struck a great terror into the committee of estates They im- 
mediately ordered Lesley and Holborne to march against him with an 
army of 4000 men Strahan was sent before with a body of cavalry 
to check his progress He fell unexpectedly on Montrose, who had 
no horse to bring him intelligence The royalists were put to flight, 
all of them either killed or taken pnsoneis, and Montrose himself, 
having put on the disguise of a peasant, was perfidiously delivered 
into the hands of his enemies by a fnend to whom he had entrusted 
his person 

All the insolence which success can produce in ungenerous minds 
was exercised by the Covenanters agamst Montrose, whom they so 
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much, hated and so much dreaded Theological antipathy further 
increased their indignities towards a person whom they regarded as 
impious on account of the excommunication which had been pro- 
nounced against him Lesley led him about for several days in the 
same low habit under which he had disguised himself The vulgar, 
wherever he passed, were instigated to reproach and vilify him When 
he came to Edinburgh, every circumstance of elaborate rage and 
insult was put in piactice by order of the parliament At the gate of the 
city, he was met by the magistrates, and put into a new cart, purposely 
made with a high chair or bench, where he was placed, that the people 
might have a full view of him He was bound with a cord, drawn 
over his breast and shoulders, and fastened through holes made in the 
cart The hangman then took off the hat of the noble prisoner, and 
rode himself before the cart m his livery, and with his bonnet on the 
other officers, who were taken prisoners with the marquis, walking two 
and two before them 

The populace, more generous and humane, when they saw so mighty 
a change of fortune in this great man, so lately their dread and terror, 
into whose hands the magistrates, a few years before, had delivered on 
their knees the keys of the city, were struck with compassion, and 
viewed him with silent tears and admiration The preacheis, next 
Sunday, exclaimed against this movement of rebel nature, as they 
termed it , and reproached the people with their profane tenderness 
towards the Capital enemy of piety and religion 

When he was carried before the parliament, which was then sitting, 
Loudon, the chancellor, m a violent declamation, reproached him with 
the breach of the national covenant, which he had subscribed , his re- 
bellion against God, the king, and the kingdom , and the many hoirible 
murders, treasons, and impieties, for which he was now to be brought 
to condign punishment Montrose in his answer maintained the same 
supenonty above his enemies, to which, by his fame and great actions, 
as well as by the consciousness of a good cause, he was justly entitled. 
He told the parliament, that, since the king, as he was informed, had 
so far avowed their authority as to enter into treaty with them, he now 
appeared uncovered before their tribunal , a respect, which, while they 
stood m open defiance to their sovereign, they would in vain have 
required of him That he acknowledged, with infinite shame and 
remorse, the errors of his early conduct, when their plausible pretences 
had seduced him to tread with them the paths of rebellion, and bear 
arms against his pnnce and country That his following services, he 
hoped, had sufficiently testified his repentance ; and his death would 
now atone for that guilt, the only one with which he could justly 
reproach himself. That m all his warlike entei prizes he w^as wan anted 
by that commission, which he had received from his and their master, 
against whose lawful authonty they had erected their standard That 
to venture his life for his sovereign was the least part of his mei it he 
had even thiown down his arms in obedience to the sacred commands 
of the king , and had resigned to them the victory, which, m defiance 
of all their efforts, he was still enabled to dispute with them That no 
blood had ever been shed by him but in the field of battle , and many 
persons were now m his eye, many now dared to pronounce sentence 
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of death upon him, whose life, forfeited by the laws of war, he had 
formerly saved fiom the fury of the soldiers That he was sorry to find 
no better testimony of their return to allegiance than the murder of so 
faithful a subject, in whose death the king^s commission must be, at 
once, so highly injured and affronted. That as to himself, they had in 
vain endeavoured to vilify and degrade him by all their studied 
indignities the justice of his cause, he knew, would ennoble any 
fortune , nor had he other affliction than to see the authority of his 
prince, with which he was invested, treated with so much ignominy. 
And that he now joyfully followed, by a like unjust sentence, his late 
sovereign , and should be happy, if, m his future destiny, he could 
follow him to the same blissful mansions, where his piety and humane 
virtues had already, without doubt, secured for him an eternal 
recompence 

Montrose’s sentence was next pronounced against him, ‘That he, 
‘ James Graham’ (for this was the only name they vouchsafed to give 
him), ‘ should next day be earned to Edinburgh cross, and there be 
‘ hanged on a gibbet, thirty feet high, foi the space of three hours 
‘ then be taken down, his head be cut off upon a scaffold, and affixed 
‘ to the prison his legs and arms be stuck up on the four chief towns 
‘ of the kingdom liis body be buiied m the place appropriated for 
‘ common malefactors, except the church, upon his repentance, should 
‘ take off his excommunication ’ ^ 

The clergy, hoping that the terrors of immediate death had now 
given them an advantage over their enemy, flocked about him, and 
insulted over his fallen fortunes They pronounced his damnation, 
and assuied him, that the judgment, which he was so soon to suffer, 
would prove but an easy prologue to that which he must undergo here- 
after They next offered to pray with him but he was too well ac- 
quainted with those foims of imprecation, which they called prayers 
‘ Lord, vouchsafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incor- 
‘ rigible sinner , this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and profane person, 
‘ who refuses to hearken to the voice of thy chuich’ Such weie the 
petitions, which, he expected, they would, accoiding to custom, offer 
up tor him He told them that they were a miserably deluded and 
deluding people, and would shortly bring their country under the 
most insupportable servitude to which any nation had ever been re- 
duced ‘ For my part,’ added he, ‘ I am much prouder to have my 
‘ head affixed to the place where it is sentenced to stand, than to have 
‘ my picture hang in the king’s bedchamber So fai from being sorry 
‘ that my quarters are to be sent to four cities of the kingdom, I wish 
‘ I had limbs enow to be dispersed into all the cities of Christendom, 
‘ there to remain as testimonies in favour of the cause for which I 
‘ suffer’ This sentiment that very evening, while in prison, he thrfew 
into verse The poem remams , a signal monument of his heroic spirit, 
and no despicable proof of his poetical genius 

Now (May 2i) was led forth, amidst the insult of his enemies and the 
tears of the people, this man of illustiious birth, and of the greatest 
renov/n in the nation, to suffer, for his adhering to the laws of his 
country and the rights of his sovereign, the ignominious death de- 
stined to the meanest malefactor. Every attempt which the insolence 
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of the governing party had made to subdue his spirit, had hitherto 
proved fruitless they msde yet one effort more in this last and melan- 
choly scene, when all enmity, arising from motives meiely human, is 
commonly softened and disarmed The executioner brought that book, 
which had been published in elegant Latin of his great military actions, 
and tied it by a cord about his neck, Montrose smiled at this new 
instance of their malice He thanked them, however, for their officious 
zeal , and said that he bore this testimony of his bravery and loyalty 
with more pride than he had ever worn the garter Having asked 
whether they had any more indignities to put upon him, and renewing 
some devout ejaculations, he patiently submitted to the last act of his 
executioner. 

Thus penshed, m the thirty-eighth year of his age, the gallant 
Marquis of Montrose ; the man whose military genius, both by valour 
and conduct, had shone forth beyond any which, during these civil 
disorders, had appeared in the three kingdoms. The finer arts too he 
had, in his youth, successfully cultivated, and whatever was sublime, 
elegant, or noble, touched his great soul Nor was he insensible to 
the pleasures either of society or of love Something, however, of the 
^ vast and unbounded^ characterised his actions and deportment, and 
it was merely by an heroic effort of duty that he brought his mind, 
impatient of superiority, and even of equality, to pay such unlimited 
submission to?- the will of his sovereign 

The vengeance of the Covenanters was not satisfied with Montrose’s 
execution Urre}, whose inconstancy now led him to take pait with 
the king, suffered about the same time , Spotiswood, of Dairsie, a 
youth of eighteen. Sir Francis Hay, of Dalgetie, and Colonel Sibbald, 
all of them of birth and character, underwent a like fate These weie 
taken piisoners with Montrose The Marquis of Huntley, about a 
year before, had fallen a victim to the seventy of the Covenanters 
^ The past scene displays in a full light the barbarity of this theolo- 
gical faction the sequel will sufficiently display their absurdity 

The king, in consequence of his agreement with the commissioners 
of Scotland, set sail (June 23), for that country , and being escorted by 
seven Dutch ships of war, who were sent to guard the herring fishery, 
he amved in the frith of Cromarty Before he was peimitted to land, 
he was required to sign the covenant , and many sermons and lectures 
were made him, exhorting him to persevere in that holy confedeiacy 
(Sir Edw Walker’s Histoncal Discourses, p 159) Hamilton, Lauder- 
dale, Dunfermlin<i, and other noblemen of that party whom they 
called Engagers, were immediately sepaiated from him, and obliged 
to retire to their houses, where they lived in a private manner, without 
trust or authority None of his English friends, who had served his 
father, were allowed to remain in the kingdom The king himself 
found, that he was considered as a mere pageant of state, and that the 
few remains of royalty which he possessed, served only to draw on 
him the greater mdignities One of the quarters of Montrose, his 
faithful servant, who had borne his commission, had been sent to 
Aberdeen, and was still allowed to hang over the gates when he passed 
by that place (Walker’s Historical Discourses, p 160) The general 
assembly, and afterwards the committee of estates and the aimy, who 
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were entirely governed by the assembly, set forth a public declaration, 
in which they protested, ‘ that they did not^espouse any malignant 
‘ quarrel or party, but fought merely on their former grounds or prm- 
‘ ciples ; that they disclaimed all the sms and guilt of the king, and of 
‘ his house , nor would they own him or his interest, otherwise than 
‘ with a subordination to God, and so far as he owned and prosecuted 
‘ the cause of God, and acknowledged the sms of his house, and of his 
‘ former ways' (Walker's Historic^ Discourses, p i66) 

The king, lying entirely at mercy, and having no assurance of life or 
hberty, farther than was agreeable to the fancy of these austere zealots, 
was constrained to embrace a measure, which nothing but the neces- 
sity of his affairs, and his great youth and mexperience, could excuse. 
He issued a declaration, such as they required of him (Ibid p. 170). 
He there gave thanks for the merciful dispensations of providence, by 
which he was recovered from the snare of evil counsel, had attained a 
full persuasion of the righteousness of the covenant, and was induced 
to cast himself and his interests wholly upon God He desiied to be 
deeply humbled and afdicted in spirit, because of his father’s following 
wicked measures, opposing the covenant and the work of reformation, 
and shedding the blood of God’s people throughout all his dominions 
He lamented the idolatry of his mother, and the toleration of it in his 
father’s house ; a matter of great offence, he said, to all the protestant 
churches, and a great provocation to him who is afijealous God, 
visiting the sms of the father upon the children He professed, that 
he would have no enemies but the enemies of the covenant ; and that 
he detested all popery, superstition, prelacy,- heresy, schism, and pro- 
faneness and was resolved not to tolerate, much less to countenance, 
any of them in any of his dominions He declared, that he should 
nevei love or favour those who had so little conscience as to follow his 
inteiests, in preference to the gospel and the kingdom of Jesus Chnst 
And he expiessed his hope, that, whatever ill success his former guilt 
might have diawn upon his cause, >et now, having obtained mercy to 
be on God’s side, and to acknowledge his own cause subordinate to 
that of God, divine providence w^ould ciown his arms with victory 
Still the Covenanteis and the clergy weie diffident of the king’s 
sincerity. The facility which he discovered in yielding whatever was 
required of him, made them suspect, that he legarded all his con- 
cessions merely as ridiculous farces, to which he must of necessity 
submit They had anothei tiial prepaied for him Instead of the 
solemnity of his coronation, which w^as delayed, they w ere resolved, 
that he should pass through a public humiliation, and do penance 
befoie the whole people They sent him twelve articles of repentance, 
which he w^as to acknowledge and the king had agreed, that he would 
submit to this indignity The vanous tiansgressions of his father and 
grandfather, together with the idolatry of his mother, are again enu- 
merated and aggravated in these articles , and farther declarations 
were insisted on, that he sought the restoration of his rights, for the 
sole advancement of religion, and m suboidmation to the kingdom of 
Christ (Walker’s Historical Discourses, p 178) In short, having 
exalted the altar above the throne, and brought royalty under their 
feet, the clergy were resolved to trample on it, and vilify it, by every 
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instance of contumely, wHcli their piesent influence enabled them to 
impose upon their unhappy prince 

Charles in the mean time found his authority entirely annihilated, 
as well as his character degraded He was consulted in no public 
measure He -vvas not called to assist at any councils His favour 
was sufficient to discredit any pretender to office or advancement. 
^11 efforts, which he made to unite the opposite parties, increased the ^ 
suspicion, which the Covenanters had entertained of him, as if he were 
not entirely their own Argyle, who, by subtleties and compliances, 
was partly led and partly governed by this wild faction, still turned a 
deaf ear to all advances which the king made to enter into confidence 
with him ‘ Malignants ’ and ‘ Engagers ' continued to be the objects 
of general hatred and persecution , and whoever was obnoxious to the 
clergy, failed not to have one or other of these epithets affixed to him. 
The fanaticism, which prevailed, being so full of sour and angry prin- 
ciples, and so overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired a 
new object of abhorrence these were the ^Sorceiers.’ So prevalent 
was the opinion of witchcraft, that great numbers, accused of that 
crime, were burnt by sentence of the magistrates throughout all parts 
of Scotland In a village near Berwick, which contained only fourteen 
houses, fourteen persons were punished by file (Whitlocke, pp 404, 
408) , and it became a science, eveiywhere much studied and culti- 
vated, to distinguish a true witch by proper trials and S5Tnptoms 
(Whitlocke, pp 396, 418) 

The advance of the English army under Cromwell was not able to 
appease or soften the animosities among the parties in Scotland The 
clergy were still resolute to exclude all but their most zealous adhe- 
rents. As soon as the English parliament found, that the treaty 
between the king and the Scots would probably terminate in an 
accommodation, they made pieparations for a war, which, they saw, 
would, m the end, prove inevitable Cromwell, having broken the 
force and courage of the Insh, was sent for; and he left the command 
of Ireland to Ireton, who governed that kingdom m the character of 
deputy, and with vigilance and industry persevered in the work of 
subduing and expelling the natives 

It was expected, that Fairfax, who still retained the name of geneial, 
would continue to act against Scotland, and appear at the head of the 
forces , a station for which he was well qualified, and wheie alone he 
made any figure. But Fairfax, though he had allowed the army to 
make use of his name in murdering their sovereign, and offering 
violence to the piiliament, had entertained unsurmountable scruples 
against invading the Scots, whom he considered as zealous piesby- 
tenans, and united to England by the sacred bands of the covenant. 

He was farther disgusted at the extremities, into which he had already 
been hurried, and was confirmed in his repugnance by the exhoita-' 
tions of his wife, who had great influence over him, and was herself 
much governed by the presbytenan clergy A committee of parliament 
was sent to reason with him ; and Cromwell was of the number In 
vain did they urge, that the Scots had first broken the covenant by 
their invasion of England under Hamilton , and that they would 
surely renew their hostile attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous 
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measures of the commonwealth Cromwell, who knew the rigid 
inflexibility of Fairfax, m every thing which he regaided as matter of 
principle, ventured to solicit him with the utmost earnestness , and he 
went so far as to shed tears of gnef and vexation on the occasion No 
one could suspect any ambition in the man, who laboured so zealously 
to retain his general m that high office, which, he knew, he himself 
was alone entitled to fill The same warmth of temper which made 
Cromwell a frantic enthusiast, rendered him the most dangerous ©f 
hypocrites, and it was to this turn of mind, as much as to his 
courage and capacity, that he owed all his wonderful successes By 
the contagious ferment of his zeal, he engaged everyone to co-operate 
with him in his measures , and entenng easily and affectionately into 
every part, which he was disposed to act, he was enabled, even after 
multiplied deceits, to cover, under a tempest of passion, all his crooked 
schemes and profound artifices 

Fairfax having resigned his commission, it was bestowed on Crom- 
well, who was declared captain-geneial of all the forces in England 
This command, in a commonwealth, which stood entirely by arms, was 
of the utmost importance , and was the chief step which this ambitious 
politician had yet made towards sovereign power He immediately 
marched, and entered Scotland with an aimy of 16,000 mem 

The command of the Scottish army was given to Lesley, an expe- 
iienced officer, who formed a very proper plan of defence He 
entrenched himself m a foitified camp between Edinburgh and Leith, 
and took care to remove from the counties of Merse and the Lothians 
eveiytjiing which could serve to the subsistence of the English army. 
Cromwell advanced to the Scotch camp, and endeavoured, by every 
expedient, to bring Lesley to a battle the prudent Scotchman knew, 
that, though superior in numbers, his army was much inferior m dis- 
cipline to the English , and he carefully kept himself within his 
entrenchments. By skirmishes and small rencounters he tried to 
confirm the spirits of his soldiers , and he was successful in these 
enterprises His army daily increased both in numbers and courage 
The king came to the camp , and having exerted himself in an action, 
gained on the affections of the soldiery, who were moie desirous of 
serving under a young prince of spirit and vivacity, than under a com- 
mittee of talking gown-men The cleigy were alarmed They ordered 
Charles immediately to leave the camp They also purged it carefully 
of about 4000 ^ Malignants ^ and ‘ Engageis,’ whose zeal had led them 
to attend the king, and who were the soldiers of chief credit and expe- 
iience m the nation (Walker, p. 165) They then concluded, that they 
had an army composed entirely of saints, and could not be beaten 
They murmured extremely, not only against then prudent general, but 
also against the Lord, on account of his delays in giving them deliver- 
ance (Walker, p 168) , and they plainly told him, that, if he would 
not save them from the English sectaries, he should no longer be their 
God (Whitlocke, p 443) An advantage having offered itself on a 
Sunday, they hindered the general from making use of it, lest he 
should involve the nation in the guilt of sabbath-breaking 

Cromwell found himself m a very bad situation. He had no pro- 
visions but what he received by sea. He had not had the precaution 
VOL III. ,28 
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to bring these in sufficient quantities , and his army was reduced to 
difficulties. He retired to Dunbar Lesley followed him, and en- 
camped on the heighfs of Lammermoor, which overlook that town. 
There lay many difficult passes between Dunbar and Berwick, and of 
these Lesley had taken possession The English general was reduced 
to extremities He had even embraced a resolution of sending by sea 
all his foot and artillery to England, and of breaking through, at all 
hazards, with his cavalry Therqadness of the Scottish ecclesiastics 
saved him from this loss and dishonour 

’ Night and day the ministers had been wrestling with the Lord m 
prayer, as they termed it , and they fancied, that they had at last 
obtained the victory Revelations, they said, were made them, that 
the sectarian and heretical army, together with Agag, meaning Crom- 
well, was delivered into their hands Upon the faith of these visions, 
they forced their general, in spite of his remonstrances, to descend 
into the plain, with a view of attacking the English in their retieat 
Cromwell, looking through a glass, saw the enemy’s camp in motion ; 
and foretold, without the help of revelations, that the Lord had deli- 
vered them into his hands He (Sept 3) gave orders immediately for 
an attack. In this battle it was easily observed, that nothing, in mili- 
tary actions, can supply the place of discipline and experience , and 
that, in the presence of real danger, where men are not accustomed to 
it, the fumes of enthusiasm presently dissipate, and lose their influence. 
The Scots, ^though double in number to the English, were soon put to 
flight, and pursued with great slaughter The chief, if not only resist- 
ance, 'was made by one regiment of Highlanders, that part of the 
army which -vvas the least infected with fanaticism No victory could 
be moie complete than this which was obtained by Ciomwell. About 
3000 of the enemy were slam, and 9000 taken piisoners Cromwell 
pursued his advantage, and took possession of Edinburgh and Leith 
The remnant of the Scottish army fled to Stirling The approach of 
the winter season, and an ague, which seized Cromwell, kept him from 
pushing the victoiy any farther 

The clergy made great lamentations, and told the Lord, that to 
them It was little to sacnfice their lives and estates, but to him it was 
a great loss to suffer his elect to be destroyed (Walker) They pub- 
lished a declaration, containing the cause of their late misfortunes. 
These visitations they ascnbed to the manifold provocations of the 
long’s house, of which, they feared, he had not yet thoroughly repented ; 
the secret intrusion of malignants into the king’s family and even into 
the camp , the leaving of a most malignant and profane guaid of 
horse, who, being sent for to be purged, came two days before the 
defeat, and were allowed to fight with the army , the owning of the 
king’s quarrel by many -without subordination to religion and liberty ; 
and the carnal self-keeping of some, together with the neglect of family 
prayers by others 

Ciomwell, having been so successful m the war of the sword, took 
up the pen against the Scottish ecclesiastics He wrote them some 
polemical letters, in which he maintained the chief points of the inde- 
pendent theology He took care likewise to retort on them their 
favoui ite argument of pi evidence, and asked them, Whether the 
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Lord had not declared against them ^ But the ministers thought, that 
the same events, which to their enemies were judgments, to them were 
trials , and they replied, that the Lord had only hid his face, for a time, 
from Jacob. But Cromwell insisted, that the appeal had been made 
to God in the most express and solemn manner, and that, in the fields 
of Dunbar, an irrevocable decision had been awarded in favour of the 
English army ^ 

The defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king as a fortunate event. 
The armies, which fought on both sides, were almost equally his 
enemies ; and the vanquished were now obliged to give him some 
more authority, and apply to him for support The Parliament was 
summoned to meet at St Johnstone’s (Perth). Hamilton, Lauderdale, 
and all the Engagers were admitted into court and camp, on condition 
ofdomgpublic penance, and expressing repentance for their late trans- 
gressions. Some malignants also crept in under various pretences 
The intended humiliation or penance of the kmg was changed into 
the ceremony of his coronation, which was Qan ad 1651) performed 
at Scone with great pomp and solemnity But amidst all this appear- 
ance of respect, Charles remained in the hands of the most rigid 
Covenanters . and though treated with civility and courtesy by Argyle, 
a man of parts and address, he was little better than a pnsoner, and 
still exposed to all the rudeness and pedantry of the ecclesiastics 
This young pnnce was in a situation which very ill suited his temper 
and disposition All those good qualities which he possessed, his 
affability, his wit, his gaiety, his gentlemanlike, disengaged b^aviour, 
were here so many vices , and his love of ease, liberty, and pleasure, 
was regarded as the highest enormity Though artful m the practice 
of courtly dissimulation, the sanctified style was utterly unknown to 
him \ and he never could mould his deportment into that starched 
grimace, which the Covenanters required as an infallible mark of con- 
version The Duke of Buckmgham was the only English couitier 
allowed to attend him and, by his ingenious talent for ridicule, he had 
rendered himself extremely agreeable to his master While so many 
objects of deiision surrounded them, it was difficult to be altogether 
insensible to the temptation, and wholly to suppress the laugh. 
Obliged to attend from morning to night at prayers and sermons, they 
betrayed evident symptoms of weariness or contempt. The clergy 
never could esteem the king sufficiently regenerated and by continual 
exhortations, remonstrances, and reprimands, they still endeavoured 
to bring him to a juster sense of his spiritual duty. 

I This IS the best of Cromwell^s wretched compositions that remains, and we shall here ex- 
tract a passage out of it * You say you have not so learned Christ as to hang the equity of 

* your cause upon events We could wish that blindness had not been upon your eyes to alt 

* those marvellous dispensations which God had wrought lately in England But did not you 

* solemnly appeal and pray? Did not we do so too? And ought not we and you to thinJ^ 

' with fear and tremblmg, of the hand of the great God, in this mighty and strange appear- 

* ance of His, but can slightly call it an event ? Were not both your and our expectaitions 

* renewed from time to time, while we waited on God, to see which way He would nfitgiiifest; 

' Himself upon our appeals’ And shall we, after all these our prayers, fastmgps, tears, ex- 
'pectations, and solemn appeals, call these mere events? The iKirdpity you. Surely we 

* fear, because it has been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to us 

' I beseech you m the bowels of Christ, search after the mmd of the Lord in it towards you, 

' and we shall help you our prayers that you may find it. For yet, if we know our heart 

* at all, our bowels do m Christ yearn after the godly m Scotland ' (TChurloe, vol u p 138), 

38 • 
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The king^s passion for the fair could not altogether be restrained. 
He had once been observed using some familiarities with a young 
woman ; and a committee of ministers was appointed to reprove him 
for a behaviour so unbecoming a covenanted monaich. The spokes- 
man of the committee, one Douglass, began with a severe aspect, 
informed the king that great scandal had been given to the godly, 
enlaiged on the heinous nature of sin, and concluded with exhorting 
his majesty, whenever he was disposed to amuse himself, to be more 
careful, for the future, ‘ in shutting the windows ’ This delicacy, so 
unusual to the place and to the character of the man, was remarked 
by the king and he never forgot the obligation 

The king, shocked at all the indignities, and, perhaps, still more 
tired with ^1 the formalities, to which he was obhged to submit, made 
an attempt to regain his liberty. General Middleton, at the head of some 
royalists, being prosenbed by the Covenanters, kept in the mountains, 
expecting some opportunity of serving his master The king resolved 
to jom tins body He secretly made his escape from Argyle, and fled 
towards the Highlands Colonel Montgomery, with a troop of horse, 
was sent m pursuit of him He overtook the king, and persuaded him 
to return The royalists bemg too weak to support him, Charles was 
the more easily induced to comply This incident procured him after- 
wards better treatment, and more authority , the Covenanters being 
afraid of driving him, by their ngours, to some desperate resolution 
Argyle rene\'ved his courtship to the king, and the king, with equal 
dissimulation, pretended to repose great confidence in Argyle He 
even went so far as to drop hints of his intention to marry that noble- 
man's daughter but he had to do with a man too wise to be seduced 
by such gross artifices 

As soon as the season would permit, the Scottish army was assembled 
under Hamilton and Lesley , and the king was allowed to join the 
camp The forces of the western counties, notwithstanding the immi- 
nent danger which threatened their country, were resolute not to unite 
their cause with that of an army which admitted any engagers or 
malignants among them ; and they kept in a body apart under Ker. 
They called themselves the ‘ Protesters ' , and their frantic clergy 
declaimed against the king and against Ciomwell The other party 
were denominated ^Resolutioners', and these distinctions continued 
long after to divide and agitate the kingdom 

Charles encamped at the Torwood , and his generals resolved to 
conduct themselves by the same cautious maxims, which, so long as 
they were embraced, had been successful during the former campaign 
The town of Stirling lay at his back, and the whole north supplied 
him with provisions Strong entrenchments defended his front ; and 
it was in vain that Cromwell made every attempt to bring him to an 
engagement After losing much time, the English general sent Lam- 
bert over the Frith into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the pro- 
visions of the enemy Lambert fell upon Holborne and Brown, who 
commanded a party of the Scots, and put them to rout with great 
slaughter Cromwell also passed over with his whole army ; and 
lying at the back of the king, made it impossible for him to keep his 
post any longer. 
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Charles, reduced to despair, embraced a resolution worthy of a 
young pnnce contending for empire Having the way open, he 
resolved immediately to march into England ; where he expected that 
all his friends, and all those who were discontented with the present 
government, would flock to his standard He persuaded the generals 
to enter into the same views ; and with one consent the army, to the 
number of 14,000 men, rose from their camp, and advanced by great 
joumies towards the south 

Cromwell was surprised at this movement of the royal army* 
Wholly intent on offending his enemy, he had exposed his friends to 
imminent danger, and saw the king with numerous forces marching 
into England , where his presence, from the general hatred which pre- 
vailed against the parliament, was capable of producing some great 
revolution But if this conduct was an oversight in Cromwefl, he 
quickly lepaired it by his vigilance and activity He dispatched 
letters to the parliament, exhorting them not to be dismayed at the 
approach of the Scots he sent orders every where for assembling 
forces to oppose the king he ordered Lambert wuth a body of cavalry 
to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and infest their march * and 
he himself, leaving Monk with 7,000 men to complete the reduction of 
Scotland, followed the king with all the expedition possible 

Charles found himself disappointed in his expectations of increasing 
his army. The Scots, terrified at the prospect of so hazardous an 
enterprise, fell off m great numbers The English presbyterians, 
having no warning given them of the king’s approach, were not pre- 
pared to join him. To the royalists, this measure was equally unex- 
pected ; and they were farther deterred from joining the Scottish army, 
by the orders which the committee of ministers had issued, not to 
admit any, even in this desperate extremity, who would not subscnbe 
the covenant. The Earl of Derby, leaving the Isle of Man, where hd 
had hitherto maintained his independence, was employed in levying 
forces m Cheshire and Lancashire , but was soon suppressed by a 
party of the parliamentaiy army. And the king, when he arrived at 
Worcester, found that his forces, extiemely haiassed by a hasty and 
fatiguing march, were not more numerous than when he rose from his 
camp m the Torwood. 

Such is the influence of established government, that the common- 
wealth, though founded in usurpation the most unjust and unpopular, 
had authority sufficient to raise everywhere the militia of the counties ; 
and these, united with the regulai forces, bent all then efforts against 
the king. With an army of about 30,000 men, Cromwell fell (S^pt. 
3rd) upon Worcester , and attacking it on all sides, and meeting with 
little resistance, except from Duke Hamilton and General Middletdn, 
broke m upon the disordeied royalists The streets of the city were 
strewed with dead. Hamilton, a nobleman of bravery and honour, 
was mortally wounded , Massey wounded and taken prisoner ; the 
king himself, having given many proofs of personal valour, was 
obhged to fly The whole Scottish army was either killed or taken 
prisoners The country people, inflamed with national antipathy, put 
to death the few that escaped from the field of battle. 

The king left Worcester at six o’clock m the afternoon, and, without 
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lialtiBg, travelled about twenty-six miles, in company with fifty or sixty 
of ^ friends. To proyide for his safety, he thought it best to separate 
Mmself from his companions ; and he left them without communi- 
cating his intentions to any of them. By the Earl of Derby’s direc- 
tions, he i?vent to Boscobel, a lone house on the borders of Stafford- 
^s&ire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer To this man Charles 
entrusted himself The man had dignity of sentiments much above 
htis condition ; and though death was denounced against all who con- 
cealed the king, and a great reT.\ard promised to any one who should 
betray him, he professed and mamtamed unshaken fidelity He took 
the assistance of his four brothers, equally honourable with himself ; 
and having clothed the king in a garb like their own, they led him 
into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and pretended to 
em^y themselves in cuttmg faggots Some nights he lay upon straw 
^ m houses and fed on such homely fare as it afforded For a better 
ccmceahnen^ he mounted upon an oak, where he sheltered himself 
aiaopg the leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. He saw several 
soldiers pass by. All of them were intent m search of the king , and 
some expressed, m his heanng, their earnest wishes of seizing him. 
This tree was afterwards denominated the ‘ Royal Oakj ’ and for many 
3rears was regarded hy the neighbourhood with great veneiation 
Charles was in the middle of the kingdom, and could neither stay in 
his retreat, ijor stir a step fiom it, without the most immment danger 
Fear, hopes, and party zeal, interested multitudes to discover him , 
and e\en the smallest mdiscietion of his friends might prove fatal 
Having joined Lord Wilmot, who was skulking in the neighbourhood 
they agreed to put themselves into the hands of Colonel Lane, a 
zealous ro}alist, who liv^ed at Bentley, not many miles distant The 
king’s feet were so hurt by walking about m heavy boots or 
countrymen’s shoes which did not fit him, that he was obliged to 
mount on horseback ; and he travelled m this situation to Bentley, 
attended by the Penderells, who had been so faithful to him. Lane 
fismed a scheme for his journey to Bristol, where, it was hoped, he 
would find a ship, in which he might transport himself He had a 
npir kinswoman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of that 
city,_ and was with child, very near the time of her deliver)’- He 
obtained a pass (for, during those times of confusion, this precaution 
was requisite) for his sister Jane Lane and a servant, to travel towards 
Bnstol, under pretence of visiting and attending her relation The 
king rode before the lady, and personated the servant 
When they amved at Norton’s, Mrs Lane pretended that she had 
brought along as her servant a poor lad, a neighbouring farmer’s son, 
who was lU of an ague ; and she begged a private room for him, where 
he might be quiet Though Charles kept himself retired in this 
chamber, the butler, one Pope, soon knew him , the king was alarmed, 
but made the butlei promise that he would keep the secret from every 
mortal, even from his master , and he was faithful to his engagement 
No ship, It was found, would, for a month, set sail from Bnstol, 
either for France or Spain ; and the king was obliged to go elsewhere 
for a passage. He entrusted himself to Colonel Windham, of Dorset- 
shire, an affectionate partizan of the royal family. The natural effect 
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of the long civil wars, and of the furious rage to which all men were 
wrought up in their different factions, was, that every one’s inclinations 
and affections were thoroughly known, and even the courage and 
fidelity of most men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial 
The royalists too- had, many of them, been obliged to make conceal- 
ments m their houses for themselves, their friends, or more valuable 
effects , and the arts of eluding the enemy had been frequently prac- 
tised All these circumstances proved favourable to the king in the 
present exigency As he often passed through the hands of catholics, 
the ‘ Prtesfs Hole^ as they called it, the place where they were obliged 
to conceal their persecuted priests, was sometimes employed for 
sheltenng their distressed sovereign 

Windham, before he received the king, asked leave to entiust the 
important secret to his mother, his wife, and four seiwants, on whose 
fidelity he could lely Of all these, no one proved wanting either m 
honour or discretion The venerable old matron, on the reception of 
her royal guest, expressed the utmost joy, that having lost, without 
regiet, thiee sons and one grandchild in defence of his fathei, she was 
now reserved, in her declining years, to be instrumental in the preserva- 
tion of himself Windham told the king, that Sii Thomas, his father, in 
the year 1636, a few da>s before his death, called to him Ins five sons 
‘ My children,’ said he, * we have hitheito seen serene and quiet times 

* under our three last sovereigns but I must now warn you to prepare 
^ for clouds and storms Factions anse on every side, and threaten 
‘ the tranquillity of your native country But whatever happen, do you 

* faithfully honour and obey your prince, and adhere to the crown I 

* charge you never to forsake the ciown, though it should hang upon a 
‘ bush ’ ‘ These last words,’ added Windham, ‘made such impressions 
‘ on all our breasts, that the many afflictions of these sad times could 
‘ never efface their indelible chaiactcis ’ Fiom mnumeiable instances, 
it appears how deep-iooted m the minds of the English gentry of that 
age w^as the principle of loyalty to their soveicign, that noble and 
generous principle, infenoi only in excellence to the more enlaiged and 
more enlightened affection towaids a legal constitution But during 
those times of military usuipation these passions were the same 

The king continued several days in Windham’s house, and all his 
friends in Britain, and in every pait of Europe, lemamed in the most 
anxious suspense with legard to his fortunes no one could conjecture 
whether he were dead 01 alive, and the report of his death being gene- 
rally believed, happily relaxed the vigilant search of his enemies Trials 
were made to procure a vessel for his escape , but he still met with dis- 
appointments Having left Windham’s house, he was obliged again 
to return to it He passed through many othei adventures , assumed 
different disguises , in every step was exposed to imminent perils , and 
received daily proofs of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment The 
sagacity of a smith, who remarked that his horse’s shoes had been 
made in the north, not in the west, as he pretended, once detected him; 
and he nairowly escaped At Shoreham in Sussex a vessel was at last 
found, m which he embaiked He had been known to so many, that 
if he had not set sail m that ciitical moment, it had been impossible for 
him to escape After one and forty days concealment, he ariived safely 
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at Fescamp in Normandy No less than forty men and women had 
at different times been privy to his concealment and escape (Heathe’s 
Chron p. 301) 

The battle of Woicester afforded Cromwell what he called his 
crooning me} cy'^ Hist vol xx p 47) So elated was he, that 
he intended to ha\e knighted m the field two of his generals, Lambert 
and Fleetwood, but was dissuaded b> his friends fiom exerting this 
act of regal authority His power and ambition w^ere too great to 
brook submission to the empty name of a republic, which ^tood chiefly 
by his influence, and w^as supported by his -victories How early he 
entertained thoughts of taking into his hand the reins of government ' 
is uncertain We are only assured, that he now discovered to his in- 
timate friends these aspiring views, and even expressed a desire of 
assuming the rank of king, which he had contributed, wuth such seem- 
ing zeal, to abolish (Whitlocke, p 523). 

The little popularity and credit acquired by the republicans, further 
stimulated the ambition of this entei prising politician These men had 
not that large thought, nor those compiehensive views, which might 
qualify them for acting the part of legislators selfish aims and bigotry 
chiefly engrossed their attention They earned their 1 igid austei ity so far 
:as to enact a law, declanng fornication, after the fiist act, to be "fclonj, 
■without benefit of clerg}- ^ The} made small pi ogress m that impoitant 
work, which they professed to have so much at heait, the settling of a 
new model of representation and fixing a plan of goveinment The 
nation began to apprehend, that the} intended to establish themselves 
as a perpetual legislature, and to confine the whole powei to sixty 01 
seventy persons, who called tliemselves the pailiamentof the coinmon- 
w^ealth of England And while they pretended to bestow new libeities 
-upon the nation, the} found themseh es obliged to infringe even the 
most valuable of those which, thiough time immemorial, had been 
•transmitted from their ancestors Not daring to entrust the trials of 
treason to junes, who, being chosen indifferently from among the 
people, would have been httle favomable to the commonwealth, and 
would have formed their verdict upon the ancient laws, they eluded 
that noble institution, by which the government of this island has ever 
been so much distinguished. They had evidently seen in the trial of 
Lilbum what they could expect fiom jmies This man, the most tur- 
bulent, but the most upright and courageous of human kind, was tiied 
for a transgression of the new statute of treasons but though he was 
plainly guilty, he was acquitted, to the great joy of the people West- 
minster Hall, nay the w^hole city, rang with shouts and acclamations 
Never did any established power receive so strong a declaration of its 
usurpation and invalidity, and from no institution, besides the ad- 
mirable one of juries, could be expected this magnanimous effoit 

That they might not for the futuie be exposed to affronts, which so 
/much lessened then authority, the pailiament erected a high court of 
justice, which was to receive indictments from the council of state. 
This court was composed of men, devoted to the luling party, without 
or character, determined to sacnfice everything to their own 


P ^ introduced into the house against painting, patches, and other 

jnunodest dress of •women , but it did HQt pass (Pari Hist, vol xix p 26^, 
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safety or ambition Colonel Eusebius Andrews, and Colonel Walter 
Slmgsby weie tiled by this court for conspiracies, and condemned to 
death They were loyalists, and refused to plead before so illegal a 
jurisdiction Love, Gibbons, and other presbyterians, having entered 
into a plot against the republic, weie also tried, condemned, andiexe- 
CLited The Earl of Derby, Sir Timothy Featherstone, Bemboe, being 
taken piisoners after the iDattle of Worcester, were put to death by 
sentence of a court-martial a method of proceeding declared illegal 
by that very petition of right, for which a former parliament had so 
strenuously contended, and which, after great efforts, they had extorted 
from the king 

Excepting their principles of toleration, the maxims, by which the 
republicans regulated ecclesiastical affairs, no more prognosticated 
any durable settlement than those by which they conducted their civil 
conceins The presbyterian model of congregation, classes, and assem- 
blies, was not allowed to be finished it seemed e\en the intention of 
many leaders in the pai Lament to admit of no established church, and 
to leave eveiyone, without any guidance of the magistrate, to embrace 
whatever sect, and to suppoit whatever clergy, were most agreeable 
to him 

The parliament went so far as to make some approaches in one 
province, to their independent model Almost all the clergy of Wales 
being ejected as mahgnants, itinerant preacheis with j^mall salaries 
were settled, not above four or five in each county, and these, being 
furnished with horses at the public expence, hurried from place to 
place, and earned, as they expressed themselves, the glad tidings of 
the gospel (Dr John Walkefs Attempt, p I47etseq) They were 
all of them men of the lowest biith and education, who had deserted 
mechanical tiades, in order to follow this new profession. And in 
this paiticular, as well as in their wandering life, they pretended to be 
moie tiulv apostolical 

The republicans, both by the turn of their disposition, and by the 
nature of the instruments which they employed, w'ere better qualified 
for acts of force and vigour, than for the slow and deliberate woik of 
legislation Notwithstanding the late wars and bloodshed, and the 
present factions, the power of England had never, in any period, 
appeared so formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as it did at this 
time, m the hands of the commonwealth, A niunerous army served 
equally to retain every one in implicit subjection to established 
authority, and to strike a terror into foieign nations The power 
of peace and war was lodged in the same hands with that of imposing 
taxes , and no difference of views, among the several members of the 
legislature, could any longer be apprehended The present imposi- 
tions, though much superior to what had ever formerly been expe- 
rienced, were in reality moderate, and what a nation, so opulent, 
could easily bear The military genius of the people had, by the 
civil contests, been roused from its former lethargy, and excellent 
officers were formed m every branch of service The confusion, into 
which all things had been thrown, had given opportunity to men of 
low stations to break through their obscurity, and to raise themselves 
by their courage to commands, which they were well qualified to 
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exercise^ but to which their birth could never have entitled them. 
And while so great a power was lodged m such active hands, no 
wonder the republic was successful m ^1 its enterprises. 

Blake, a man of great courage and a generous disposition, the same 
person who had defended L^-me and Taunton with such unshaken 
obstmacy against the late king, was made an admiral, and though he 
had hitherto been accustomed only to land-service, into which too he 
had not entered till past fifty years of age, he soon raised the naval 
glory of the nation to a greater height than it had ever attained in any 
fonner penod. A fleet was put under his command, and he received 
orders to pursue pnnce Rupert, to whom tlie king had entrusted that 
squadron which had deserted to him Rupert took shelter in Kinsale ; 
and escaping thence, fled towards the coast of Portugal Blake pur- 
sued, and chased him into the Tagus, where he intended to make an 
attack upon him. But the kmg of Portugal, moved by the favour 
which, throughout all Europe, attended the royal cause, refused Blake 
admittance, and aided pnnce Rupert m making his escape To be 
revenged of this partiality, the English admiral made prize of twenty 
Portuguese ships nchly laden ; and he threatened still farther ven- 
geance The king of Portugal, dreading so dangerous a foe to his 
* newly acquired dominion, and, sensible of the unequal contest in 
which he was engaged, made all possible submissions to the haughty 
repubhc, and- was at last admitted to negociate the renewal of his 
alliance with England Prince Rupert, ha\ mg lost a great part of his 
squadron on the coast of Spam, made sail towards the West Indies 
His brother, pnnce Maurice, was theie shipwrecked m a huriicane 
Everywhere this squadion subsisted by privateering, sometimes on 
English, sometimes on Spanish vessels And Rupeit at last returned 
to France, where he disposed of the remnants of his fleet, together with 
his pnzes 

All the settlements m Amenca, except New England, which had 
been planted entirely by the puntans, adhered to the royal party, even 
after the settlement of the republic , and Sir George Ayscue was sent 
with a squadron to reduce them, Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia, were 
soon subdued. Barbadoes, commanded by lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham, made some resistance, but was at last obliged to submit 

With equal ease were Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, 
brought under subjection to the republic , and the sea, which had been 
much infested by pnvateers from these islands, was tendered safe to 
the English commerce. The countess of Derby defended the Isle of 
Man , and with great reluctance yielded to the necessity of surrender- 
ing to the enemy. This lady, a daughter of the illustrious house of 
Tremouille m France, had, dunng the civil war, displayed a manly 
courage by her obstinate defence of Latham-House against the parlia- 
mentary forces , and she retained the glory of being the last person m 
the three kingdoms, and in all their dependent dommions, who sul> 
mitted to the victorious commonwealth ^ 

^ Ae Earl of Derby was alive, he had been summoned by Ireton to surrender the Isle 

of Man, and he returned this spirited and memorable answer — * I received your letter with in- 
* d.gmtion, and with scorn return you this answer that I cannot hut wonder whence you should 
^ gather any hopes that I should prove, like you, treacherous to my sovereign , smce you cannot 
DC j^gnorant of my fonner actions m his late Majesty^s service, fiiom which pnnciples of 
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Ireland and Scotland were now entirely subjected and reduced to 
tranquillity Ireton, the new deputy of Ireland, at the head of a 
numerous army, 30,000 strong, prosecuted the* work of subduing the 
revolted Irish , and he defeated them m many rencounters, which, 
though of themselves of no great moment, proved fatal to their 
declining cause. He punished without mercy all the pnsoners who 
had any hand in thi^ massacres Sir Phelun O’Neale, among the rest, 
was, some time after, brought to the gibbet, and suffered an igno- 
minious death, which he had so well merited by his inhuman cruelties 
Limerick, a considerable town, still remained in the hands of the Irish; 
and Ireton, after a vigorous siege, made himself master of it He was 
here infected with the plague, and shortly after died ; a memorable 
personage, much celebrated for his vigilance, industry, capacity, even 
for the stnct execution of justice in that unlimited command which he 
possessed in Ireland. He was observed to be inflexible in all his 
purposes , and it was believed by many, that he was animated with a 
sincere and passionate love of liberty, and never could have been 
induced by any motive, to submit to the smallest appeal ance of regal 
government Cromwell appeared to be much affected by his death ; 
and the republicans, who reposed gieat confidence in him, were incon- 
solable. To show their regard for his merit and services, they bestowed 
an estate of 2,000/ a-year on his family, and honoured him with a 
magnificent funeral at the public charge Though the estabhsh^ 
government was but the mere shadow of a commonweaZtS, yet was it 
beginning by proper arts to encourage that public Spint, which no 
other species of civil polity is ever able fully to inspire 

The command of the army in Ireland devolved on lieutenant-genersil 
Ludlow The civil government of the island was entrusted to com- 
missioners. Ludlow continued to push the advantages against tibe 
Irish, and everywhere obtained an easy victoi y That unhappy people, 
disgusted with the king on account of those violent declarations against 
them and their religion, which had been extorted by the Scots, applied 
to the King of Spam, to the Duke of Lorraine, and found assistance 
nowhere Clanncarde, unable to assist the prevaihng power, made 
submissions to the parliament, and retired into England, where he 
soon after died. He was a steady catholic ; but a man much respected 
by all parties 

The successes which attended Monk in Scotland were no less 
decisive. That able general laid siege to Stirlmg Castle , and though 
It was well provided for defence, it w’as soon surrendered to him He 
there became master of all the records of the kingdom ; and he sent 
them to England The Earl of Leven, the Earl of Crawford, Lord 
Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near Perth in order to 
concert measures for raising a new army, were suddenly set up^n 
by Colonel Alured, and most of them taken pnsoneis* Sir 

* loyalty I am no whit departed I scorn your proffers I disdain your favours I ahhor 

* your treason , and am so far from delivenng up this island to your advantage, that I shall 
*keep It to the utmost of my power to \our destruction Take this for your final answer, 

* and forbear any farther sohcitations , for if you trouble me with any more messages of this 

* nature, I will bi’m the paper and hang up the bearar. This is the immutable resolution, 

* and shall be the undoubted practice of him who accounts it his duefest glory to be hiar 

* Majesty^s most loyal and obedient subject — -Derby/ 
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Mtisgrave, with some Scots, being engaged at Dumfries in a like 
enterpnse, met with a rlibe fate. Dundee was a town well fortified, 
supphed with a good garnson under Lumsden, and full of all the 
nch furniture, the plate, and money of the kingdom, which had been 
sent thither as to a place of safety. Monk appealed befoie it, and, 
having made a breach, gave a general assault He carried the town, 
and, following the example and instructions of Cromwell, put all the 
inhabitants to the sword, in order to stnke a general teiror into the 
kingdom Warned by this example, Aberdeen, St Andrew’s, Inver- 
ness, and other towns and forts yielded, of their own accord, to the 
enemy. Argyle made his submissions to the English Common- 
wealth, and excepting a few royalists, who remained some time 
m the mountains, under the Earl of Glencaim, Lord Balcarras, and 
G^eral Middleton, that kingdom, which had hitherto, through all 
ages, by means of its situation, poverty, and valour, mamtained its 
independence, was reduced to tot^ subjection 
< The English Parliament sent Sir Harry Vane, St John, and other 
ccnnmissioners to settle Scotland These men, who possessed little 
of the true spirit of liberty, knew how to maintain the appearance 
of It , and they required the voluntary consent of all the counties 
and towns of this conquered kmgdom before they would unite them 
mto the same Commonwealth wn 3 i England The clergy protested ; 
because, thef said, this incorporating union would draw along with 
it a subordination of the Church to the State in the things of 
Chnst (Whitlocke, p 496 , Heathe’s Chron p 207) English judges 
joined to some Scottish, were appointed to determine all causes , 
justice was strictly administered ; order and peace maintained and 
the Scots, freed from the tyranny of the ecclesiastics, were not much 
dissatisfied with the present Government ^ The prudent conduct of 
Monk, a man who possessed a capacity for the arts both of peace and 
war, served much to reconcile the minds of men, and to allay their 
prmdices. 

By the total reduction and pacification of the British dominions, 
^ Parliament had leisure to look abroad, and to exert their vigour 
in foreign enterprises The Dutch were the first that felt the weight 
irf' their arms. 

Durmg the life of Fredenc Henry, Prince of Orange, the Dutch 

1 It liad been a useful policy of tbe Presbytenan ecclesiastics to settle a chaplam in the 
great fitmihes, who acted as a spy upon his master, and ga\e them intelligence of the most 
pnvate trmasactions and discourses* of the femily , a signal instance of pnestly tyranny and. 
tbe subjection of the nobility They even obliged the servants to give intelligence against 
their masters (Whitlock^ p 502) The same author (p 5x2) tells the following story — Ihe 
synod meetmg at Perth, and citing the ministers and people, who had expressed a dislike of 
ihetr heavenly government^ the men being out of the way, their wi\es resolved to answer for 
them. And on the day of appearance 120 women, with good clubs in their hands, came and 
besieged the church where the reverend ministers sat They sent one of their number to treat 
with the females, and he threatening e-s-communication, they basted him for his labour, kept him 
pnsoner, and sent a party of sixty, who routed the rest of the clergy, bruised their bodies sorely, 
took all thfeir baggage and twelve horses One of the ministers, after a mile’s running, taking 
all creatures for his foes, meeting with a soldier, fell on his knees, who, knowing nothing of 
the matter, asked the blackcoat what he meant. Ihe female conquerors, having laid hold of 
the synod clerk, beat him till he forswore his oiEce Thirteen mmisters ralhed about four 
miles from the place, and voted that this village should never more have a synod in it, but 
he accursed, and that though in the years 1638 and 1639 godly women were cned up for 
sloimig the bishops, >et now the whole sex should be esteemed wicked. 
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republic bad maintained a neutrality in the civil wars of England, and 
had never interposed, except by her good offices, between the con- 
tending parties When William, who had married an English 
princess, succeeded to his father’s commands and authority (1647), 
the states, both before and after the execution of the late king, were 
accused of taking steps more favourable to the royal cause, and of 
betiaymg a great prejudice against that of the Parliament It was 
long before the envoy of the English Commonwealth could obtain 
an audience of the States-General The murderers of Donslaus w^e 
not pursued with such rigour as the Parliament expected And 
much regard had been paid to the king, and many good offices per- 
formed to him, both by the public, and by men of all ranks in the 
United Provinces 

After the death of William, Prince of Orange (Oct 17, 1650), which 
was attended with the depression of his party and the triamph of the 
Dutch republicans, the Parliament thought that the time was now fa- 
vourable for cementing a closer confederacy with the states. St John, 
chief justice, who was sent over to the Hague, had entertained the 
idea of forming a kind of coalition between the two republics, which 
would have rendered their interests totally inseparable ’ but fearing 
that so extraordinary a project would not be relished, he contented 
himself with dropping some hints of it, and openly went no further 
than to propose a strict defensive alliance between England and the 
United Provinces, such as has now, for near seventjF years taken 
place between these friendly powers (Thurloe, vol 1 p 182) But 
the States, who were unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with a 
government whose measures were so obnoxious, and whose situation 
seemed so precarious, offered only to renew the former alliances 
with England And the haughty St John, disgusted with this dis- 
appointment, as well as incensed at many affronts which had been 
offered him with impunity by the retainers of the Palatine and Orange 
families, and, indeed by the populace in general, returned into Eng- 
land, and endeavoured to foment a quarrel between the republics. 

The movements of great states are often directed by as slender 
springs as those of individuals. Though war with so considerable a 
naval power as the Dutch, who weie at peace with all their other 
neighbours, might seem dangerous to the yet unsettled Common- 
wedth, there were several motives which at this time induced the 
English Parliament to embrace hostile measures Many of the 
members thought that a foreign war would serve as a pretence for 
continuing the same Parliament, and delaying the new model of a 
representative, with which the nation had so long been flattered. 
Others hoped that the war would furnish a reason for maintaining, 
some time longer, that numerous standing army which was so much 
complained of ^ On the other hand, some, who dreaded the encreasing 
power of Cromwell, expected that the great expense of naval arma- 
ments would prove a motive for dimmishmg the military establish- 
ment. To divert the attention of the public from domestic quarrels 
towards foreign transactions, seemed, in the present disposition of 

1 We are told in the hfe of Sir Henry Vane, that that famous republican opposed the Dutch 
war, and that it was the military gentlemen chiefly who supported that measure. 
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men’s minds, to be good pobcy The supenor power of the English 
Commonwealth, together with its advantages of situation, promised 
sticcess: and the Parliamentary leaders hoped to gain many rich 
prizes from the Dutch, to distress and sink their flounshing com- 
merce, and by victories to throw a lustre on their own establishment, 
which was so new and unpopular All these views enforced by the 
violent spint of St. John, who had great influence over Cromwell, 
determined the Parliament to change the purposed alliance into a 
furious war against tlie United Provinces 

To cover these hostile mtentions, the parliament, under pretence of 
providing for the interests of commerce, embraced such measures as , 
they knew would give disgust to the States They framed the famous 
act of navigation , which prohibited all nations fiom importing into 
England m their bottoms any commodity which was not the growth 
and n^ufacture of their own country. By this law, though the 
terms in which it was conceived were general, the Dutch were prin- 
cipally affected , because their country produces few commodities, 
and they subsist chiefly by bemg the general earners and factors of 
Europe Letters of repnsal were granted to several merchants, who 
complained of injuries which they pretended they had received from 
the States , and above eighty Dutch ships fell into their hands, and 
were made prizes The cruelties committed on the English at Am- 
boyna, which were certainly enormous but which seemed to be buried 
in oblivion by a thirt>’ years’ silence, were again made the ground of 
complaint. And the allowing the murderers of Dorislaus to escape, 
and the conniving at the insults to which St John had been exposed, 
were represented as s}’mptoms of an unfriendly, if not a hostile dis- 
position in the States 

The States, alarmed at all these steps, sent orders to their ambassadors 
to endeavour the renewal of the treaty of alliance, which had been 
broken off by the abrupt departure of St John Not to be unpie- 
pared, they equipped a fleet of 150 sail, and took care, by their 
mimsters at London, to inform the council of state of that armament. 
This mtelhgence, instead of striking terror into the English republic, 
was considered as a menace, and further confirmed the parliament in 
their hostile resolutions The minds of men in both states were, eveiy 
day, more irritated against each other; and it was not long before these 
humours broke forth into action. 

Tromp, an admiral of great renown, received fiom the States the 
command of a fleet of 42 sail, m order to protect the Dutch navigation 
against the pnvateers of the English He was forced, by stress of 
weather, as he alleged, to take shelter in the Roads of Dover, where he 
met with Blake, who commanded an English fleet much inferior m 
number. Who was the aggressor m the action which ensued between 
these two admirals, both of them men of such prompt and fiery dispo- 
sitions, It is not easy to determme, since each of them sent to his own 
state a relation totally opposite in all its circumstances to that of the 
other, and yet supported by the testimony of every captain in his fleet 
Blake pretended that, having given a signal to the Dutch admiral to 
stnke, Tromp, instead of complying, fired a broadside at him Tromp 
asserted that he was prepanng to stnke, and that the English admir^ 
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nevertheless, began hostilities It is certain that the adiniialty of 
Holland, who are distinct from the council of state, had given Tromp 
no orders to strike, but had left him to his o\wi discretion with regard 
to that vain but much contested ceremonial They seemed willing to 
introduce the claim of an equahty with the new commonwealth, and to 
interpret the former respect paid the English flag as a deference due 
only to the monarchy This circumstance forms a strong presumption 
against the narrative of the Dutch admiral The whole Orange part]', 
it must be remarked, to which Tromp was suspected to adhere, weri 
desirous of a war with England 

Blake, though his squadion consisted only of 15 vessels, reinforced, 
after the battle began, by 8 under Captain Bourne, maintained the 
fight with bravery for five hours, and sunk one ship of the enemy, and 
took another Night parted the combatants, and the Dutch fleet re- 
tired towards the coast of Holland The populace of London were 
enraged, and would have insulted the Dutch ambassadors, who lived 
at Chelsea, had not the councxl of state sent guards to protect them 

When the States heard of this action, ot which the consequences 
were easily foreseen, they were in the utmost consternation They 
immediately dispatched Paw, Pensionary of Holland, as their ambas- 
sador extiaordinary to London, and ordered him to lay befoie the 
parliament the narrative which Tromp had sent of the late encounter 
They entreated them, by all the bands of their common rehgion, and 
common liberties, not to precipitate themselves into hpsitile measures, 
but to appoint commissioners, who should examine every circumstance 
of the action, and clear up the truth, which lay m obscurity. And 
they pretended, that they had given no orders to their admiral to offer 
any violence to the English, but would severely pumsh him, if they 
found, upon inquiry, that he had been guilty of an action which they 
so much disapproved The imperious parliament would hearken to 
none of these reasons or remonstrances Elated by the numerous 
successes which they had obtained over their domestic enemies, they 
thought that everything must yield to their fortunate arms , and they 
gladly seized the opportunity, which they sought, of making war upon 
the States They demanded, that, without any farther delay or in- 
quiry, reparation should be made for all the damages which the Eng- 
lish had sustained And when this demand was not complied with, 
they dispatched orders for commencing war against the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland 

Blake sailed northwards with a numerous fleet, and fell upon the 
herring busses, which were escoited by 12 men-of-war. All these 
he either took or dispersed Tromp followed him with a fleet of 
above 100 sail When these two admirals were within sight of each 
other, and preparing for battle, a furious storm attacked them Blake 
took shelter in the English harbours The Dutch fleet was dispersed, 
and received great damage 

Sir Geoige Ayscue, though he commanded only 40 ships, according 
to the English accounts, engaged (Aug 16) near Plymouth, the famous 
DeRuyter,who had under him 50 ships of war, with 30 merchantmen. 
The Dutch ships were indeed of mfeiior force to the English. De 
Ruyter, the only admiral m Europe w^ho has attamed a renown equal 
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* to that of the greatest general, defended himself so well, that Ayscue 
gained no advantage over hiixu Night parted them m the greatest 
heat of the action Pe Ruyter next day sailed off with his convoy. 
The English fleet had been so shattered in the fight, that it was not 
able to pursue. 

Near the coast of Kent, Blake, seconded by Bourne and Fenn, met 
(Oct 28) a Dutch squadron, nearly equal m'numbers, commanded by 
De Witte and De Ruyter A battle was fought much to the disadvan- 
tage of the Dutch Their rear-admiral was boarded and taken Two 
other vessels were sunk, and one blown up The Dutch next day 
made sail towards Holland 

The English were not so successful in the Mediterranean Van 
Galen, with much superior force, attacked Captain Bodily, and defeated 
him He bought, however, his victory with the loss of his life 

Sea-fights are seldom so decisive as to disable the vanquished from 
making head in a little time against the victors Tromp, seconded by 
De Ruyter, met (Nov. 29) near the Goodwins, with Blake, whose fleet 
was mfenor to the Dutch, but who resolved not to decline the combat- 
A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on both sides, as well 
as the mfenor officers and seamen, exerted great bravery In this 
action the Dutch had the advantage Blake himself was wounded 
The Garland and Bonaventure were taken Two ships were burned, 
and one sunk ; and night came opportunely to save ffie English fleet 
After this victory, Tromp, in a bravado, fixed a broom to his main- 
mast , as if he were resolved to sweep the sea entirely of all English 
vessels 

Great preparations were (ad 1653) made in England, in order to 
wipe off this disgrace A gallant fleet of 80 sail was fitted out Blake 
commanded, and Dean under him, together with Monk, who had been 
sent for from Scotland When the English lay off Portland they 
descried, near break of day (Feb 18), a Dutch fleet of 76 vessels sailing 
up the channel along with a convoy of 300 merchantmen, who had 
received orders to wait at the isle of Rhd till the fleet should arnve to 
escort them Tromp, and, under him, De Ruyter, commanded the 
Dutch. This battle was the most furious that had yet been fought 
between these warlike and rival nations Three days was the combat 
continued with the utmost rage and obstinacy , and Blake, who was 
victor, gained not more honour than Tromp, who was vanquished 
The Dutch admiral made a skilful retreat, and saved all the merchant 
ships except thirty. He lost, however, 1 1 ships of war, had 2000 men 
slam, and near 1 500 taken pnsoners The English, though many of 
their ships were extremely shattered, had but one sunk Their slam 
were not much mfenor in number to those of the enemy 

All these successes of the English were chiefly owing to the superior 
size of their vessels, an advantage which all the skill and bravery of 
the Dutch admirals could not compensate By means of ship-money, 
an imposition which had been so much complained of, and, m some 
respects, with reason, the late king had put the navy into a situation 
which It had never attained in any former reign , and he ventured to 
build ships of a size which was then unusual But the misfortunes 
which \ ie Dutch met with m battle were small in comparison of 
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those which their trade sustained from the English Their whole 
commerce by the channel was cut off even that to the Baltic was 
much infested by English privateers Their fisheries were totally sus- 
pended A great number of their ships, abo\e 1600 had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy And all this distress they suffered, not for 
any national interests or necessity, but from vain points of honour and 
personal resentments, of which it was difficult to give a satisfactory 
account to the public. They resolved, therefore, to gratify the pnde of 
the parliament, and to make some advances towards peace. They met 
not, however, with a favourable reception , and it was not without 
pleasure that they learned the dissolution of that haughty assembly by 
the violence of Cromwell, an event from which they expected a more 
prosperous turn to their affairs. 

The zealous republicans in the parliament had not been the chief or 
first promoters of the war , but, when it was once entered upon, they 
endeavoured to diaw from it every possible advantage On all occa- 
sions they set up the fleet in opposition to the army, and celebrated 
the gloiy and successes of their naval armaments They insisted on 
the intolerable expense to which the nation was subjected, and urged 
the necessity of diminishing it, by a reduction of the land forces They 
had ordered some regiments to serve on board the fleet, in the quality 
of marines* And Cromwell, by the whole train of their proceedings, 
evidently saw that they had entertained a jealousy of hii® power and 
ambition, and were resolved to bring him to a subordination under their 
authority Without scruple or delay he resolved to prevent them 

On such firm foundations was built the credit of this extraordinary 
man, that though a great master of fraud and dissimulation, he judged 
It superfluous to employ any disguise m conducting this bold enter- 
prise He summoned a general council of officers, and immediately 
found that they were disposed to receive whatever impressions he was 
pleased to give them JMost of them were his creatures, and owed 
their advancement to his favour, and relied entirely upon him for their 
future preferment The breach being already made between the 
military and civil powers, when the late king was seized at Holdenby, 
the general officers regaided the parliament as at once their creature 
and their rival, and thought that they themselves were entitled to share 
among them those offices and riches of which its members had so long 
kept possession Harrison, Rich, Overton, and a few others, who re- 
tained some principle, were guided by notions so extravagant that they 
were easily deluded into measures the most violent and most criminal. 
And the whole array had already been guilty of such illegal and 
atrocious actions that they could entertain no faither scruple with 
regard to any enterprise which might serve their selfish or fanatical 
purposes 

In the council of officers it was presently voted to frame a remon- 
strance to the parliament After complaming of the arrears due to the 
army, they there desired the parliament to reflect how many years they 
had sitten, and what professions they had formerly made of their inten- 
tions to new-model the representative and establish successive parlia- 
ments, who might bear the burthen of national affairs, from which they 
themselves would gladly, after so much danger and fatigue, be at last 
VOL III. 29 
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relieved. They confessed that the parliament had achieved great en- 
terpnses, and had surmounted mighty difficulties , yet was it an injury^ 
they saidj to the rest of the nation to be excluded from beanng any 
part in the service of their country It was now full time for them to- 
give place to others , and they therefore desired them, after settling a 
council, who might execute the laws during the interval, to summon a 
new parliament and establish that free and equal government which 
they had so long promised to the people 
The parliament took this remonstrance in lU part, and made a sharp 
reply to the council of officers. The officers insisted on their advice,, 
and, by mutual altercation and opposition, the breach became still 
wider between the army and the commonwealth Cromwell, finding 
matters ripe for his purpose called (April lo) a council of officers, m 
order to come to a determmation with regard to the public settlement. 
As he had here many friends so had he, also, some opponents Har- 
nson having assured the council that the general sought only to pave 
the way for the government of Jesus and his saints. Major Streater 
briskly replied that Jesus ought then to come quickly ; for, if he 
delaj ed it till after Christmas, he would come too late, he would find 
his place occupied WTiile the officers were in debate Colonel 
Ingoldsby informed Ciomwell that that parliament was sitting, and had 
come to a resolution not to dissolve themselves, but to fill up the house 
by new elections, and was at that very time engaged m deliberations 
with regal d to this expedient Cromwell, in a rage, immediately has- 
tened to the house, and carried a body of 300 soldiers along with him. 
Some of them he placed at the door, some in the lobby, some on the 
stairs He first addressed himself to his friend St John, and told him 
that he had come with a purpose of doing what gneved him to the 
very soul, and what he had earnestly with tears besought the Lord 
not to impose upon him , but there was a necessity, in order to the 
glory of God and good of the nation He sat down for some time 
and heard the debate. He beckoned Hamson, and told him that he 
now judged the parhament npe for a dissolution ‘ Sir,' said Harnson, 
‘the work is very great and dangerous , I desire you seriously to con- 
‘ sider before you engage in it ' * You say well,' replied the general ; 
and thereupon sat stifl about a quarter of an hour When the 
question was ready to be put, he said again to Harrison, ‘ This is the 
^ time , I must do it ' And, suddenly starting up, he loaded the par- 
liament with the vilest reproaches for their tyranny, ambition, oppres- 
sion and robbery of the public Then, stamping with his foot, which 
was a signal for the soldiers to enter, ‘ For shame,' said he to the par 
hament, ‘ get you gone, give place to honester men , to those who will 
more faithfully discharge their trust You are no longer a parliament ; 

^ I tell you, you are no longer a parliament The Lord has done with 
you ; he has chosen other instruments for carrying on his work ' Sir 
Harry Vane, exclaiming against this proceeding, he cried, with a loud 
voice, ‘ 0 » Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane' The Lord deliver me 
from Sir Harry Vane » ' Taking hold of Martin by the cloak, * Thou 
art a w'hore-master,' said he To another, ‘ Thou art an adulterer * 
To a third, 'Thou art a drunkard and a glutton' 'And thou an ex- 
" tortioner/ to a fourth He commanded a soldier to seize the mace. 
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^ What shall we do w ith this bauble ^ Here, take it away ’ It is } ou/ 
said he, ^ addressing himself to the house, ‘ that have forced me upon 
Hhis I have sought the Lord, night and day," that he would lather 
‘slay me than put me upon this work' Having commanded the 
soldieis to deal the hall, he himself went out the last, and, ordering 
the doors to be locked, departed to his lodgings in Whitehall 

In this funous manner, which so well denotes his genuine character, 
did Cromwell, without the least opposition or even murmur, annihilate 
that famous assembly, which had died all Europe with the renown of 
Its actions, and with astonishment at its crimes, and whose commence- 
ment was not moie ardently desired by the people than was its final 
dissolution All paities now reaped successively the melancholy 
pleasure of seeing the injuries which they had suffered revenged on 
their enemies , and that, too, by the same arts which had been prac- 
tised against them The king had, m some instances, stretched his 
preiogative beyond its just bounds, and, aided by the church, had well 
nigh put an end to all the liberties and piivileges of the nation The 
presbyteiians checked the progress of the court and clergy, and 
excited, by cant and hypocrisy, the populace, first to tumults, then 
to war, against the king, the peers, and all the royalists No sooner 
had they reached the pinnacle of giandeur than the independents, 
undei the appearance of still greater sanctity, instigated the army 
against them, and reduced them to subjection. The in(Jependents,. 
amidst their empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were 
oppressed by the rebellion of their own servants, and found themselves 
at once exposed to the insults of power and hatred of the people By 
recent, as well as all ancient example, it was become evident, that 
illegal violence, with whatever pretences it may be covered, and what- 
ever object it may pursue, must inevitably end at last m the arbitrary 
and despotic government of a single person. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

CromwelVs birth and private life — Barebonds parliament— Cromwell 
7nade protector — Peace with Holland — A 7iew parliament — Insur- 
rection of the royalists — State of Ewope — War with Spam — 
Jamaica conquered— Success and death of Admiral Blake — Domestic 
administration of Cromwell — Humble Petition and Advice — Dun^ 
kirk taken — Sickness of the protector — His death — and character 

Oliver Cromwell, m whose hands the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment had left the whole power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, 
was born at Huntingdon, the last year of the former century, of a 
good family, though he himself, being the son of a second brother, 
inherited but a small estate from his father In the course of his 
education he had been sent to the university, but his genius was 
found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of learning, and 
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he made small proficiencies in his studies He even threw himself 
into a dissolute and -Kiisordeily course of life , and he consumed, m 
gaming, dnnkmg, debauchery, and countiy" riots, the more eaily yeais 
of his \outh, and dissipated part of his patrimony All of a sudden, 
the spint of refonnation seized him, he mariied, affected a giave and 
composed behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour of the puri- 
tanical party, and ottered to restore to every one whatever sums he 
had formerly gained by gaming The same vehemence of tempei, 
which had transported him into the extremes of pleasure, now dis- 
tinguished his religious habits His house was the resort of all the 
zealous clerg>" of the pait) ; and his hospitality, as well as his liberali- 
ties to the silenced and depnved ministers, proved as chaigeable as 
his former debauchenes Though he had acquired a tolerable fortune 
by a mateinal uncle, he found his affairs so injured by his expences, 
that he vv»as obliged to take a farm at St. Ives, and apply himself, for 
some years, to agriculture as a profession But this expedient served 
raffier to involve him in farther debts and difficulties The long 
prayers, which he said to his family in the morning, and again m the 
afternoon, consumed his owm time and that of his ploughmen , and he 
reserv’ed no leisure for the care of his temporal affaii s His active mind, 
superior to the low occupations to which he was condemned, preyed 
upon itself, and he indulged his imagination in visions, illuminations, 
re\ elation?, the great noviishment of that hvpochondiiacal tempei, to 
which he tvas over subject LTged b> his wants and his piety, he had 
made apartv with Hampden his near kinsman, who was pressed only 
bv the litter niotiv e to ti a nspoit himself into New England, now become 
the retreat of the more zealous among the puritanical party , and it w as 
an Older of council which obliged them to disembark and remain m 
England The Eail of Bedford, who possessed a laige estate in the 
Fen Country, near the isle of Ely, having undertaken to dram these 
morasses, was obliged to apply to the king, and by the powers of the 
prerogative, he got commissioners appointed, who conducted that 
work, and divided the new-acquired land among the several pro- 
prietors He met with opposition from many, among whom Crom- 
well distinguished himself, and this was the first public opportunity, 
which he had met with, of discovering the factious zeal and obstinacy 
of his character 

From accident and intrigue he was chosen by the town of Cam- 
bridge member of the long parliament His domestic affairs were then 
in great disorder , and he seemed not to possess any talents, which 
could qualify him to rise m that public sphere into which he was now 
at last entered His person was ungraceful, his dress slovenly, his 
voice untunable, his elocution homely, tedious, obscure, and em- 
barrassed The fervour of his spint frequently prompted him to rise 
m the house, but he was not heard with attention his name, for 
abov e two v ears, is not to be found oftener than twice in any com- 
mittee, and those committees, into which he was admitted, were 
^^osen for affairs, which would more interest the zealots than the men 
of business In comparison of the eloquent speakers and fine gentle- 
men of the house, he was entnely overlooked, and his friend Hamp- 
aen alone was acquainted with the depth of his genius, and foretold, 
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that, if a civil war should ensue, he would soon rise to eminence and 
to distinction ^ 

Cromwell himself seems to have been conscious where his strength 
lay; and partly from that motive, partly from the uncontrollable fury 
of his zeal, he always joined that party which pushed everything 
to extremities against the king He was active m promoting the 
famous remonstrance, which was the signal for all the ensuing com- 
motions ; and when, after a long debate, it was earned by a small 
majority, he told Lord Falkland, that, if the question had been lost, 
he was resolved next day to have converted into ready money the 
remains of his fortune, and immediately to have left the kingdom. 
Nor was this resolution, he said, peculiar to himself: many others of 
his party he knew to be equally determined 

He was no less than forty-three years of age, when he first embraced 
the military profession , and by force of genius, without any master, 
he soon became an excellent officer , though perhaps he ne\ei i cached 
the fame of a consummate commander He raised a troop of horse ; 
fixed his quaiters m Cambridge, exeited great seventy to waids that 
university, which zealously adheied to the royal party, and showed 
himself a man who would go all lengths in favour of that cause which 
he had espoused He would not allow his soldiers to peiplex their 
heads with those subtilties, of fighting by the king’s authority against 
his person, and of obeying his majesty’s commands signifi^ by both 
houses of pailiament he plainly told them, that, if he m6t §ie king in 
battle, he would fire a pistol in, his face as leadily as against any other 
man His troop of horse he soon augmented into a regiment ; and 
he first instituted that discipline and inspired that spirit, which 
rendered the parliamentary armies in the end victorious ‘Your 
‘ troops,' said he to Hampden, according to his own account (Con- 
ference held at Whitehall), ‘ are most of them old decayed serving men 
‘ and tapsters, and such kind of fellows, the king’s forces are composed 
‘ of gentlemen’s younger sons and persons of good quality And do you 
‘ think, that the mean spirits of such base and low fellow^s as ours 
‘ will ever be able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and 
‘ courage and resolution m them^ You must get men of spirit and 
‘ take It not ill that I say, of a spiiit that is likely to go as far as gentle- 
‘ men will go, or else I am suie >ou will still be beaten, as >ou have 
‘ hitherto been, m eveiy encounter ’ He did as he proposed He en- 
listed the sons of freeholders and faimeis. He carefully invited into 
his regiment all the zealous fanatics thioughout England When 
they weie collected in a body, their enthusiastic spirit still rose to a 
higher pitch Their colonel, from his own natuial chaiacter, as well 
as from policy, was sufficiently inclined to encrease the flame. He 
preached, he prayed, he fought, he punished, he lewarded The wild 
enthusiasm, together with valour and discipline, still propagated 
Itself, and all men cast their eyes on so pious and so successful a 
leader From low commands he rose with great rapidity to be really 
the first, though in appearance only the second, in the army. By 
fraud and violence, he soon lendeied himself the first m the state In 
proportion to the encrease of his authoiity, his talents always seemed 
to expand themselves, and he displayed every day new abilities, which 
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had lam dormant, till the very emergence by v^hich they were called 
forth into action -^11 Europe stood astonished to see a nation, so 
turbulent and unruly, who, for some doubtful encroachments on their 
privileges, had dethioned and murdered an excellent prince, descended 
from a long line of monarchs, now at last subdued and reduced to 
slavery by one, who, a few yeais before, vas no better than a private 
gentleman, whose name was not known in the nation, and who was 
little regarded even m that low sphere to which he had alw^ays been 
confined. 

The indignation, entertained by the people, against an authority, 
founded on such manifest usurpation, was not so violent as might 
naturally be expected Congratulatory addresses, the first of the kind, 
were made to Cromwell by die fleet, by the army, even b> many of the 
chief corporations and counties of England , but especially by the 
several congregations of saints, dispeised throughout the kingdom 
(Milton^s State Papers) The royalists, though they could not love 
the man who had embrued his hands in the blood of their sovereign, 
expected more lenity fiom him, than from the jealous and imperious 
republicans, who had hitherto go\erned. The presbyterians were 
pleased to see those men, by whom they had been outwitted and ex- 
pelled, now in their turn expelled and outwitted by their own servant , 
and they applauded him, for this last act of violence upon the par- 
liament 7'hese two paities composed the bulk of the nation and kept 
the people m some tolerable temper All men likewise, haiassed with 
w^ars and factions, were glad to see any prospect of settlement And 
thej deemed it less ignommious to submit to a peison of such admiia- 
ble talents and capacity than to a few ignoble enthusiastic hypociites, 
who, under the name of a republic, had 1 educed them to a most cruel 
subjection 

The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwell, were the party 
whose resentment he had the greatest reason to apprehend That 
party, besides the independents, contained two sets ol men, who are 
seemingly of the most opposite principles, but who were then united 
by a similitude of genius and of character. The first and most nume- 
rous weie the millenanans, or fifth-monaichy men, who insisted, that, 
dommion being founded in grace, all distinction in magistiacy must 
be abolished, except what aiose fioni piety and holiness, who ex- 
pected suddenly the second coming of Chiist upon eaith, and who 
pretended, that the saints m the mean while, that is, themselves, were 
alone entitled to govern The second were the deists, who had no 
other object than political liberty, who denied entirely the tiuth of 
revelation, and insinuated, that all the vaiious sects, so heated against 
each other, were alike founded m folly and in error Men of such 
daiing geniuses were not contented with the ancient and legal forms 
of civil government, but challenged a degree of freedom beyond what 
they expected ever to enjoy under any monaichy Mai tin, Challoner, 
Haiiington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, were esteemed the heads of this 
small division 

The deists were perfectly hated by Cromwell because he had no 
hold ot enthusiasm, by which he could govern or ovei -reach them; 
he therefore treated them with gi eat rigoui and disdain, and usually 
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denominated them the heathens As the millenarians had a g:ieat 
interest in the arm>, it vtas much more important foi him to^mn their 
confidence, and their size of understanding atforded him gieat facility 
in deceiving them Of late yeais it had been so usual a top c of con- 
versation to discourse of parliaments and councils and senates, and 
the soldiers themselves had been so much accustomed to enter into 
that spirit, that Cromwell thought it requisite to establish something 
which might beai the face of a commonwealth He supposed, that 
God, m his providence, had thrown the whole right, as well as power, 
of government into his hands , and without any more ceremony, by 
the advice of his council of officers, he sent summons to a hundred 
and twenty-eight persons of different towns and counties of England, 
to five of Scotland, to six of Ireland. He pretended, by his sole act 
and deed, to devolve upon these the whole authoiity of the state. 
This legislative pow^ei they were to exercise during fifteen months , 
and they were afterwards to choose the same number of persons, who 
might succeed them in that high and impoitant office 

There were gieat numbers at that time, ^vho made it a principle 
always to adhere to any power which was uppeimost, and to support 
the established government This maxim is not peculiar to the people 
of that age, but what may be esteemed peculiar to them, is, that there 
prevailed a hypocritical phrase for expiessing so prudential a conduct 
It was called a waiting upon providence When providence, therefore, 
was so kind as to bestow on these men, now assembled^ togeiker, the 
supreme authonty, they must have been very ungrateful, if, in their 
turn, they had been wanting in complaisance towards her They 
{July 4, A,D 1653,) immediately voted themselves a parliament; and 
having their own consent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwell, for 
their legislative authonty, they now proceeded very gravely to the 
exercise of it. 

In this notable assembly were some persons of the rank of gentle- 
men, but the far greater part were low mechanics, fifth-monarchy 
men, anabaptists, antmomians, independents , the ver> dregs of the 
fanatics. They began with seeking God by prayer this office was 
performed by eight or ten ‘ gifted^ men of the assembly, and with so 
much success, that according to the confession of all, they had never 
before, in any of their devotional exeicises, enjoyed so much of the 
Holy Spint as was then communicated to them (Pari Hist vol xx 
p 182), Their hearts were, no doubt, dilated when they considered the 
high dignity, to which they supposed themselves exalted They had 
been told by Cromwell m his first discourse, that he never looked to 
see such a day, when Christ should be so owned ^ They thought it, 

1 These are his expressions * Indeed, I have but one word more to say to you, though in 
“* that perhaps I shall show my weakness it is oy uay of encouragement to you m this work , 

give me leave to begin thus I confess I never looked to have seen such a day as this, it may 

* be nor you neither, when Jesus Christ should be so owned as he is at this day and in this 

work J esus Christ is owned this day by your call, and ^ ou o\s n him by j our willingness to appear 

■* for him, and you manifest this (as far as poor creatures can do) to be a day of the power of 

Chnst I know you will remember that scripture * He makes his people willing m the day of 

* his power * God manifests it to be the day of the power of Chnst, having through so much 

* blood and so much tnal as has been upon this nation, he makes this one of the greatest mercies, 
■* next to his own Son, to have his people called to the supreme authonty God hath owned his 
^ Son, and hath owned you, and hath made you to own him I confess I never looked to have 
** seen such a day I did not.’ I suppose at this passage he cried for he was very much 
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therefore, their duty to proceed to a thorough reformation, and tc5> 
pave the way for the reign of the Redeemer, and for that great work, 
which, it was expected, the Loid was to bring forth among them All 
fanatics, being consecrated by their own fond imaginations, naturally 
bear an antipathy to the ecclesiastics, who claim a peculiar sanctity, 
derived merely from their office and priestly character This parlia- 
ment took into consideration the abolition of the clerical function, as- 
savouring of popery, and the taking away of tythes, which they called 
a relict of Judaism Learning also, and the universities were deemed 
heathenish and unnecessary the common law was denominated a 
badge of the Conquest and of Norman slavery, and they thieatened 
the lawyers with a total abiogation of their profession Some steps 
were even taken towards an abolition of the chancery (Whitlocke, 
pp 543, 548), the highest court of judicature in the kingdom , and the 
Mosaical law was intended to be established as the sole system of 
English jurisprudence (Conference held at Whitehall) 

Of all the extraordinary schemes adopted by these legislators, they 
had not leisure to finish any, except that which established the legal 
solemnization of mamage by the civil magistrate alone, without the 
mterposition of the cleigj They found themselves exposed to the 
derision of the public Among the fanatics of the house theie was 
an active member, much noted for his long praveis, sermons, and 
haiangues He was a leathci-sellei in London his name ‘ Piaise-god 
Barebone^ This iidiculous name, which seems to have been chosen 
by some poet 01 ahegoiist to suit so ridiculous a peisonage, stiuck the 
fancy of the people, and the} commonly affixed to this assembh the 
appellation of Baicboncs pailiament ^ 

The Dutch ambassadors endeavouied to cntci into ncgociation wnth 
this pailiament, but though protestants and e\en presb}terians, they 
met with a bad reception fiom those who pretended to a sanctity so 
much superior The Hollandeis were legarded as woildly-mmded 
men, intent only on commeice and industry, whom it was fitting the 

given to weeping, and could at any tune shed abundance of tears The rest of the speech 
may be seen among Milton’s State Papers, p 106 It is very curious, and full of the same 
obscurity, confusion, embairassment, and absurdity, which appear in almost all Olivei^s 
productions 

i It was usual for the pretended saints at that time to change their names from Henry,. 
Edward, Anthony, William which they regai ded as heathenish, into others more sanctified 
and godly even the New Testament names, James, Andreu, John, Peter, -were not held in 
such regard as those which were borrowed Irora the Old Testament, Hezekiah, Habakkuk;,. 
Joshua, Zerobabel Somt-times a whole godlj sentences as adopted as a name Here are 
the names of a jury said to be enclosed m the county of Sussex about that time 

Accepted, Trevor of Norsham Return, Spclman of Watlmg 

Redeemed, Compton of Cattle Be Faithful, Joiner of Bntling 

Faint Not, Hew it of Hcathfield Fly Debate, Roberts of the same 

Make Peace Heaton of Hare Fight thegood Fight ofFaith, White of Emet*. 

God Reward Smart of Fivehurst More Fruit, fowler of East Hadley. 

Standfast on High, Stringu of Crowhurst Hope for, Bendmg of the same 

Eaith, Adams, of VI arblcton Graceful, Harding of Lewes 

Called, Lower, of the same Weep not, Billing of the same 

Kill Sm, Pimple of Witham Meek, Brewer of Okeham 

See Broome’s Travels into England, p 279 ‘Cromwell,’ says Cleveland, ‘hath beat up his 

* drums clean through the Old 1 estament You may leai n the genealogy of our Sa\ lour by the 
‘names of his regiment 1 he mustei -master has no othei list than the hist chapter of St 

‘ IMatthew ’ The bi other of this Praise god Barebone had for nime, ‘ If Christ h id not died 
‘ for you, >ou had been damned Baitbone ’ But the people tired of this long name, retained 

* only the last word, and commonly gave him the appellation of ‘ Damned Barebone ’ 
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saints should first extirpate, ere they undertook that great work, to 
which they believed themselves destined by, providence, of subduing 
Antichrist, the man of sm, and extending to the uttermost bounds of 
the earth the kingdom of the Redeemer (Thurloe, vol i pp 273, 591 ; 
Stubbe, p 91). The ambassadors finding themselves proscribed, not 
as enemies of England, but of Christ, remained m astonishment, and 
knew not which was most to be admired, the implacable spirit or 
egregious folly of these pretended saints 

Cromwell began to be ashamed of his legislature If he ever had 
any design m summoning so preposterous an assembly beyond 
amusing the populace and the army; he had intended to alarm the 
clergy and lawyers ; and he had so far succeeded as to make them 
desire any other government, which might secure their professions, 
now brought in danger by these desperate fanatics. Cromwell him- 
self was dissatisfied, that the parliament, though they had derived all 
their authority from him, began to pretend power fiom the Lord 
(Thurloe, vol 1 p 393), and to insist already on them divine commis- 
sion He had been caieful to summon m his writs several persons 
entirely devoted to him By concert, these met (Dec 12) early, and 
it was mentioned by some among them, that the sitting of this parlia- 
ment any longer would be of no sei vice to the nation They hastened, 
therefore, to Ciomwell, along with Rouse, their speaker; and by a 
formal deed of assignment, restored into his hands ^^hat supreme 
authority which they had so lately received from him General 
Harrison and about twenty more remained m the house, and that 
they might prevent the reign of the saints from coming to an untimely 
end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and began to draw up pro- 
tests They were soon interrupted by Colonel White, with a party of 
soldiers He asked them what they did there ‘We are seeking the 
‘ Lord,’ said they. ‘ Then you may go elsewhere,’ leplied he ‘ for to 
‘ my certain knowledge, he has not been here these many years ’ 

The military being now, m appearance, as well as in realitv, the 
sole power which prevailed m the nation, Cromwell thought fit to 
indulge a new fancy for he seems not to have had any deliberate 
plan in all these alterations Lambeit his creature, who, under the 
appearance of obsequiousness to him, indulged an unbounded ambi- 
tion, pioposed in a council of officeis to adopt another scheme of 
government, and to temper the liberty of a commonwealth by the 
authority of a single person, who should be known bj the appellation 
of protector. Without delay, he prepared what was called ‘the instru- 1 
‘ment of government,’ containing the plan of this new legislature j 
and as it was supposed to be agreeable to the general, it was imme- 
diately voted by the council of officers Cromwell was declared 
protector, and with great solemnity installed m that high office. 

So little were these men endow^ed with the spirit of legislation, that 
they confessed, or rather boasted, that they had employed only four 
days in drawing this instrument, by which the whole government of 
three kingdoms was pretended to be regulated and adjusted to all 
succeeding generations Theie appears no difficulty m believing 
them , when it is considered how crude and undigested a system of 
civil polity they endeavoured to estabhsh. The chief articles of the 
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instrument are these a council was appointed, which was not to 
exceed twenty-one, nor be less than thuteen persons These were to 
enjoy their office during life or good beha\iour, and in case of a 
vacancy, the remaining members named three, of whom the protector 
chose one The protector was appointed supreme magistrate of the 
commonwealth m his name was all justice to be administered , from 
him were all magistracy and honours deiived, he had the power of 
pardoning all crimes, excepting murder and treason, to him the 
benefit of all forfeitures devolved The light of peace, war, and 
alliance, rested in him, but in these particulais he was to act by the 
advice and with the consent of his council The power of the sword 
was vested in the protector jointly with the parliament, while it was 
sitting, or with the council of state in the intervals He was obliged 
to summon a parliament every three years, and allow them to sit five 
months, without adjournment, prorogation, or dissolution. The bills, 
which they passed, were to be presented to the protector for his assent ; 
but if within twenty days it were not obtained, they were to become 
laws by the authority alone of parliament A standing army for 
Great Britain and Ireland was established, of 20,000 foot and 10,000 
horse , and funds weie assigned for their support These were not to 
be diminished without consent of the protector, and in this article 
alone he assumed a negative During the intervals of pailiament, the 
protector andj:ouncil had the power of enacting laws, which were to 
be \ alid till tlie next meeting of pailiament The chancellor, treasurei, 
admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, and the chief 
justices of both the benches, must be chosen with the appiobation of 
pailiament, and in the inteivals, with the approbation of the council, 
to be aftei wards ratified by pailiament The protector was to enjoy 
his office during life , and on his death, the place was immediately to 
be supplied by the council This w'^as the instrument of government 
enacted by the council of officers, and solemnly sworn to by Oliver 
Cromwell The council of state, named by the instrument were 
fifteen , men entirely devoted to the protector, and by reason of the 
opposition among themselves m party and principles, not likely ever 
to combine against him. 

Cromwell said that he accepted the dignity of protector merely that 
he might exert the duty of a constable, and pieserve peace m the 
nation Affairs indeed were brought to that pass, by the funous ani- 
mosities of the several factions, that the extensive authority and even 
arbitrary power of some first magistrate was become a necessary evil, 
m Older to keep the people from relapsing into blood and confusion. 
The independents were too small a party ever to establish a populai 
government, 01 entrust the nation, where they had so little interest, 
with the free choice of its representatives The presbyterians had 
adopted the violent maxims of persecution , incompatible at all times 
with the peace of society, much more with the wild zeal of those 
numerous sects which prevailed among the people The royalists 
were so much enraged by the injuries which they had suffered, that 
the other prevailing parties would never submit to them, who, they 
knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the ancient laws, to 
take severe vengeance upon them Had Cromwell been guilty of no 
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crime but tbis temporary usurpation, the plea of necessity and public 
good, which he alleged, might be allowed, m every vie\\, a reasonable 
excuse for his conduct 

During the variety of ridiculous and distracted scenes which the 
civil government exhibited in England, the military force was exerted 
with vigour, conduct, and unanimity, and never did the kingdom 
appear more formidable to all foreign nations The English fleet, 
consisting of 100 sail, and commanded by Monk and Dean, and under 
them by Penn and Lawson, met, near the coast of Flanders, with the 
Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded by Tromp The two 
repubhcs were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and their inter- 
ests very little interfered >et few battles have been disputed with 
more fierce and obstinate courage than were those many naval com- 
bats which were fought during this short, but violent war The desire 
of remaining sole lords of the ocean animated these states to an 
honourable emulation against each other After a battle of two days, 
in the first of which Dean w^as killed, the Dutch, inferior in the size of 
their ships, weie obliged, v\ith great loss, to letiie into their harbours 
Blake, tow^ards the end of the fight, joined his countr\Tnen with 
eighteen sail The English fleet lay off the coast of Holland, and 
totally interrupted the commerce of that republic 

The ambassadois, whom the Dutch had sent over to England, gave 
them hopes of peace. But as they could obtain no cessation of hos- 
tilities, the States, unwilling to suffer any longer the lo^ and dishonour 
of being blockaded by the enemy, made the utmost efforts to recover 
their injured honour. Never on any occasion did the power and 
vigour of that republic appear in a more conspicuous light. In a few 
weeks they had repaired and manned their fleet ; and they equipped 
some ships of a larger size than any which they had hitherto sent to 
sea Tromp issued out, determined again to fight the victors, and to 
die rather than to yield the contest He met (July 29) with the enemy, 
commanded by Monk , and both sides immediately rushed into the 
combat Tromp, gallantly animating his men, with his sword drawn, 
was shot through the heart with a musket-ball This event alone 
decided the battle in favour of the English Though near 30 ships of 
the Dutch were sunk and taken, they little regarded this loss compared 
with that of their brave admiial 

Meanwhile the negotiations of peace were continually advancing. 
The States, overwhelmed with the expense of the wai, terrified by 
their losses, and mortified by their defeats, were extremely desirous of 
an accommodation with an enemy whom they found, by experience, 
too powerful for them The king having showm an inclination to serve 
on board their fleet , though they expressed their sense of the honour 
intended them, they declined an offer which might inflame the quarrel 
with the English commonwealth The great obstacle to the peace 
was found not to be any animosity on the part of the English , but, 
on the contrary, a desire too earnest of union and confederacy. 
Cromwell had revived the chimerical scheme of a coalition with the 
United Provinces ; a total conjunction of government, pnvileges, in- 
terests, and councils. This project appeared so wild to the States, 
that they wondered any man of sense could ever enteitain it , and 
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they refused to enter into conferences with regard to a proposal which 
could serve only to any practicable scheme of accommodation. 
The peace was (Apiil 15,’^AD 1654) at last signed by Cromwell, now 
invested with the dignity of Protector , and it proves sufficiently that 
the war had been impolitic, since, after the most signal victories, no 
terms more advantageous could be obtained A defensive league was 
made between the two republics They agreed, each of them, to 
banish the enemies of the other , those who had been concerned m 
the massacre of Amboyna were to be punished, if any remained alive ; 
the honour of the flag was yielded to the English, 85,000/ were 
stipulated to be paid by the Dutch East India Company for losses 
which the English company had sustained , and the island of Pole- 
rone in the East Indies was promised to be ceded to the latter. 

Cromwell, jealous of the connexions between the roval family and 
that of Orange, insisted on a separate article , that neither the young 
prince nor any of his family should ever be invested with the dignity 
of stadtholder The province of Holland, strongly prejudiced against 
that office, which they esteemed dangerous to liberty, secretly ratified 
this article The protectoi, knowing that the other provinces would 
not be induced to make such a concession, was satisfied with this 
security 

The Dutch war being successful, and the peace reasonable, bi ought 
credit to Cromwell’s administration An act of justice, which he 
exeicised at home, ga\e likewise satisfaction to the people, though 
ihe regulaiity of it may perhaps appear somewhat doubtful Don 
Pantaleon Sa, brothei to the Portuguese ambassador, and joined with 
him in the same commission (Thurloe, \ol 11 p 429), fanc>mg himself 
to be insulted, came upon the exchange, aimed and attended by seve- 
ral ser\ ants By mistake, he fell on a gentleman, whom he took for 
the pel son that had given him the offence, and having butchered him 
svith many wounds, he and all his attendants took shelter m the house 
of the Poituguese ambassador, who had connived at this base enter- 
prise (Thurloe, vol 1 p 616) The populace surrounded the house, 
and threatened to set file to it Ciomwell sent a guaid, w^ho seized all 
the criminals They were bi ought to trial and notw ithstandmg the 
opposition of the ambassadoi, who pleaded the privileges of liis office, 
Don Pantaleon was executed on Towei-hill The laws of nations 
weie here plainly violated but the ciime committed by the Portu- 
guese gentleman was to the last degree ati ocious , and the vigorous 
chastisement of il, suiting so well the undaunted chaiacter of Ciom- 
well, w^as imivei sally approved of at home and admiied among foicign 
nations The situation of Poitugal obliged that court to acquiesce, 
and the ambassa,dor soon after signed wnth the piotector a tieaty of 
peace and alliance, w^hich was very advantageous to the English 
commerce 

Another act of seventy, but necessary m his situation, was, at the 
very same time, exercised by the protector, m the capital punishment 
of Geiard and Vowel, two loyalists, w^ho were accused of conspiring 
against his life He had erected a high couit of justice for then trial ; 
an infiingement of the ancient laws, which at this time was become 
familiar, but one to which no custom 01 precedent could reconcile the 
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nation. Junes were found altogether unmanageable The restless 
Lilbum, for new offences, had been brought to a new trial ; and had 
been acquitted with new tnumph and exultation. If no other method 
of conviction had been devised dunng this illegal and unpopular 
government, all its enemies were assured of entire impunity. 

The protector had occasion to observe the prejudices entertained 
against his government, by the disposition of the parliament, which he 
summoned on Sept. 3, that day of the year on which he gained his 
two great victories of Dunbar and Worcester, and which he always 
regarded as fortunate for him. It must be confessed, that, if we are 
left to gather Cromwell’s intentions from his instiument of govern- 
ment, It is such a motley piece, that we cannot easily conjecture, 
whether he seriously meant to establish a tyranny or a republic. On 
one hand, a first magistrate, m so extensive a government, seemed 
necessary both for the dignity and tranquillity of the state ; and the 
authority, which he assumed as protector, was, in some respects, in- 
ferior to the prerogatives, which the laws entrusted and still entiust to 
the king On the other hand, the legislative power, which he reser\ed 
to himself and council, together with so great an aimy, independent of 
the pailiament, were bad prognostics of his intention to submit to a 
civil and legal constitution But if this were not his intention, the 
method in which he distnbuted and conducted the elections, being so 
favourable to liberty, form an inconsistency which is not easily ac- 
counted for He depnved of their right of election all the small 
boroughs, places the most .exposed to influence and corruption. Of 
400 members, w^hich represented England, 270 were chosen by the 
counties The rest were elected by London, and the more consider- 
able corporations The lower populace too, so easily guided or 
deceived, were excluded from the elections an estate of 200/ value 
was necessary to entitle any one to a vote The elections of this parlia- 
ment were conducted with perfect freedom ; and, excepting that such 
of the royalists as had borne arms agamst the parliament and all their 
sons were excluded, a more fair representation of the people could not 
be desired or expected. Thirty members were returned from Scotland; 
as many from Ireland 

The protector seems to have been disappointed, when he found, that 
all these precautions, which were probably nothing but covers to his 
ambition, had not procured him the confidence of the public Though 
Cromwell’s administration was less odious to every party than that of 
any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to none. The royalists 
had been instructed by the king to remain quiet, and to cover them- 
selves under the appearance of republicans , and they found in this 
latter faction such inveterate hatred against the protector, that they 
could not wish for more zealous adversaiies to his authonty It was 
maintained by them, that the pretence of liberty and a popular election 
was but a new artifice of this great deceiver, m order to lay asleep the 
deluded nation, and give himself leisure to nvet their chains more 
securely upon them that in the instrument of government he openly 
declared his intention of still retaining the same mercenary army, by 
whose assistance he had subdued the ancient established government, 
and who would with less scruple obey him, in overturning, whenever 
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he should please to order them, that new system, which he himself had 
been pleased to model that being sensible of the danger and uncer- 
tainty of all military go\emment, he endeavouied to mteimix some ap- 
pearance, and but an appeal ance, of civil administration, and to balance 
the army by a seeming consent of the people that the absurd trial, \v hich 
he had made, of a parliament, elected by himself, apjDointed perpetu- 
ally to elect their successors, plainly proved, that he aimed at nothing 
but temporary expedients, was totally averse to a free republican 
government, and possessed not that mature and deliberate reflection, 
which could qualify him to act the part of a legislator that this im- 
perious character, which had betrayed itself in so many incidents could 
never seriously submit to legal limitations , nor would the very image 
of popular government be longer upheld than while conformable to his 
arbitrary will and pleasure and that the best policy was to oblige him 
to take off the mask at once, and either submit entirely to that pailia- 
ment which he had summoned, or by totally rejecting its authority, 
leave himself no resource but in his seditious and enthusiastic army 
In prosecution of these views, the parliament, having heard the 
protector^s speech, three hours long (Thurloe, vol ii p 588), and having 
chosen Lenthal for their speaker, immediately entered into a discussion 
of the pretended instrument of government, and of that authority, 
which Cromwell, by the title of protector, had assumed over the nation 
The greatest liberty was used m arraigning this new dignity, and even 
the pel sonal character and conduct of Cromwell escaped not w ithout 
censure The utmost that could be obtained by the officers and by the 
court party, for so they were called, was to protract the debate by 
arguments and long speeches, and prevent the decision of a question, 
which, they were sensible, would be earned against them by a great 
majority The protector, surprised and enraged at this refractory 
spirit in the parliament, which however he had so much reason to 
expect, sent for them to the painted chamber, and with an air of great 
authority inveighed agamst their conduct He told them, that nothing 
could be more absurd than for them to dispute his title, since the same 
instrument of government, which made them a parliament, had invested 
him with the protectorship , that some points in the new constitution 
were supposed to be fundamentals, and were not, on any pretence, to 
be altered or disputed , that among these were the government of the 
nation by a single person and a parliament, their joint authority over 
the army and militia, the succession of new parliaments, and libeity of 
conscience , and that, with regard to these particulars, there was re- 
served to him a negative voice to which, in the other circumstances of 
government, he confessed himself no wise entitled 

The protector now found the necessity of exacting a security, which, 
had he foreseen the spiiit of the house, he would with bettei grace have 
required at their first meeting (Thurloe, vol 11 p 620) He obliged 
the members to sign a recognition of his authority, and an engage- 
ment not to propose or consent to any alteration in the government, as 
It was settled in a single person and a parliament; and he placed 
guards at the door of the house, who allowed none but subscribers to 
enter Most of the members, after some hesitation, submitted to this 
condition, but retained the same refractory spirit, which they had dis- 
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covered in their first debates The instrument of government vas 
taken in pieces, and examined, article by article, with the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy very free topics were advanced with the general appro- 
bation of the house, and during the whole course of them proceedings 
they neither sent up one bill to the protector, nor took any notice of 
him. Being informed, that conspiracies were entered into between the 
members and some malcontent officers, he hastened to the dissolution 
of so dangerous an assembly By the instrument of government, to 
which he had sworn, no parliament could be dissolved, till it had sitten 
five months , but Cromv ell pretended, that a month contained only 
twenty-eight days, according to the method of computation practised 
in paying the fleet and army. The full time, therefore, according to 
this reckoning, being elapsed, the parliament was ordered to attend 
(Jan 22, A D. 1655) the protector, who made them a tedious, confused, 
angry harangue, and dismissed them Were we to judge of CromwelFs 
capacity by this, and indeed by all his other compositions, we should 
be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of it But in the great 
variety of human geniuses, there are some, which, though they see 
their object cleaily and distinctly in general, yet, when they come to 
unfold its parts by discourse and writing, lose that luminous concep- 
tion, which they had before attained All accounts agree m ascribing 
to Cromwell a tiresome, dark, unmtelligible elocution, even when he 
had no intention to disguise his meaning yet no man's actions were 
ever, in such a variety of difficult incidents, mo^^ decisive and 
judicious. 

The electing of a discontented parliament is a proof of a discontented 
nation the angry and abrupt dissolution of that parliament is iways 
sure to increase the general discontent. The members of this assembly, 
returning to their counties, propagated that spint of mutiny, T;^ich 
they had exerted in the house Sir Harry Vane and the old republicans, 
who maintained the indissoluble authority of the long parliament^ 
encouraged the murmurs against the present usurpation ; though they 
acted so cautiously as to give the protector no handle against them. 
Wildman and some others of that party carried still farther their con- 
spiracies against the protector's authoiity The royalists, observing 
this general ill-will towards the establishment, could no longer be 
retained in subjection , but fancied, that every one, who was dissatis- 
fied like them, had also embraced the same views and inclinations. 
They did not consider, that the old parliamentary party, though many 
of them were displeased wuth Cromivell, who had dispossessed them 
of their power, were still more apprehensive of any success to tho 
royal cause; whence, besides a certain prospect of the same conse- 
quence, they had so much reason to diead the severest vengeance for 
their past transgressions 

In concert with the king a conspiracy was entered into by the 
royalists throughout England; and a day of general rising appointed. 
Information of this design was conveyed to Cromwell. The protectoi^s 
administration was extreipely vigilant Thurloe, his secretary, had 
spies everywhere Manning, who had access to the king's family, kept 
a regular correspondence with him And it was not difficult to obtain 
intelligence of a confederacy, so generally diffused among a party, who 
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valued themselves more on zeal and courage, than on secrecy and 
sobnety Many of the royalists were thrown into prison Others, on 
the approach of the day^ vere terrified with the daliger of the under- 
taking, and remained at home In one place alone the conspiracy 
broke into action Penruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other gentlemen of 
the west, entered Salisbury (March ii) with about 200 horse, at the 
very time when the sheriff and judges were holding the assizes These 
they made prisoners, and they proclaimed the king Contrary to their 
expectations, they received no accession of force, so pievalent was the 
terror of the established government Having in vain wandered about 
for some time, they were totally discouraged , and one troop of horse 
was able at last to suppress them The leaders of the conspiracy, being 
taken piisoners, were capitally punished. The rest were sold for slaves, 
and transported to Barbadoes 

The easy subduing of this insurrection, which, by the boldness of 
the undertaking, struck at first a great terror into the nation, was a 
singular felicity to the protector , who could not, without danger, have 
brought together any considerable body of his mutinous army, in order 
to suppress it The veiy insurrection itself he regarded as a fortunate 
event, since it proved the reality of those conspiracies, which his 
enemies, on every occasion, lepresented as mere fictions, invented to 
colour his tyrannical seventies He resolved to keep no longer any 
terms with the royalists, uho, though they weie not peihaps the most 
implacable of his enemies, were those whom he could oppress under 
the most plausible pretences, and who met with least countenance and 
protection from his adheients He issued an edict with the consent of 
his council, for exacting the tenth penny from that whole party , m 
order, as he pretended, to make them pay the expences, to which their 
mutinous disposition continually exposed the public Without regard 
to compositions, articles of capitulation, 01 acts of indemnity, all the 
royalists, however harassed with former oppressions, were obliged anew 
to redeem themselves by great sums of money , and many of them 
were reduced by these multiplied disasters 10 extreme poverty Who- 
ever was known to be disaffected, or even lay under any suspicion, 
though no guilt could be proved against him, was exposed to the new 
exaction 

In order to raise this imposition, which commonly passed by the 
name of decimation, the protector instituted twelve major-generals ; 
and divided the whole kingdom of England into so many military 
jurisdictions (Pari Hist vol xx p 433) These men, assisted by com- 
missioners, had power to subject whom they pleased to decimation, to 
levy all the taxes imposed by the protector and his council, and to im- 
puson any person who should be exposed to then jealousy or suspicion ; 
nor was there any appeal from them but to the protector himself and 
his council Under colour of these powers, which were sufficiently 
exorbitant, the major-generals exercised an authority still more arbi- 
trary, and acted as if absolute masters of the property and person of 
every subject All reasonable men now concluded, that the very mask 
of liberty was thrown aside, and that the nation was for ever subjected 
to military and despotic government, exercised not m the legal manner 
<}f Euiopean nations, but according to the maxims of eastern tyranny. 
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Not only the supreme magistrate owed his authority to illegal force 
and usurpation he had parcelled out the people mto so many sub- 
divisions of slaver>, and had delegated to his inferior mimsteis the 
same unlimited authority, which he himself had so violently assumed 

A government, totally military and despotic, is almost sure, after 
some time, to fall mto impotence and languor; but when it imme- 
diately succeeds a legal constitution, it may at first, to foreign nations, 
appear very vigorous and active, and may evert with more unanimity 
that power, spirit, and riches which had been acquired under a better 
form It seems now proper, after so long an mteival, to look abroad 
to the general state of Europe, and to consider the measures which 
England at this time embiaced in its negociations with the neighbour- 
ing pnnces The model ate temper and unwarlike genius of the two 
last princes, the extieme difficulties under which they labouied at 
home, and the great securit} which they enjoyed from foreign enemies, 
had rendered them negligent of the tiansactions on the continent 
and England, duiiiig then leigns, had been, in a manner, overlooked 
m the geneial s}stem of Europe The bold and restless genius of the 
protector led him to extend his alliances and entei puses to e\eiy part 
of Christendom, and partly from the ascendant of his magnanimous 
spirit, partly from the situation of foreign kingdoms, the weight of 
England, even under its most legal and biavest pnnces, was never 
more sensibly felt than dunng this unjust and vnolent usurpation. 

A war of thirty years, the most signal and most destructivie that had 
appeared m modern annals, was at last finished in Germany (in 1648), 
and by the treaty of Westphalia were composed those fatal quarrels 
which had been excited by the Palatine’s precipitate acceptance of the 
crovm of Bohemia The young Palatine was restored to part of his 
dignities and of his dominions ^ The lights, piivileges, and authority 
of the several members of the Germanic body were fixed and ascer- 
tamed Sovereign pnnces and free states weie in some degree reduced 
to obedience under laws, and bv the \ alour of the heroic Gustavus, 
the enterpnses of the active Richelieu, the mtiigues of the aitful 
Mazarine, was in part effected, after an infinite expense of blood and 
treasure, what had been fondly expected and loudly demanded from 
the feeble efforts of the pacific James, seconded by the scanty supplies 
of his jealous parliaments 

Sweden, which had acquired by conquest large dominions in the 
north of Germany, was engaged m enterprises which promised her^ 
from her success and valour, still more extensive acquisitions on the 
side both of Poland and of Denmark Charles X , who had mounted 
the throne of that kingdom after the voluntary resignation of Christina, 
being stimulated by the fame of Gustavus, as well as by his own 
martial disposition, carried his conquering arms to the south of the 
Baltic, and gained the celebrated battle of Warsaw, which had been 
obstinately disputed during the space of three days The protector^ 
at the time his alliance was courted by every power m Europe^ 
anxiously courted the alliance of Sweden and he was fond of formmg 

1 This pnnce, dunng the cml wars, had much neglected his uncle and paid court to the 
parliament he accepted of a pension of 8,ooo4 a year from them, and took a place in then 
assembly of divines 
VOL III. 
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a confederacy with a protestant power of such renown, even though it 
threatened the whole north with conquest and subjection 

The transactions of ^ the parliament and protector wnth France had 
been vanous and complicated The emissaries of Richelieu had 
furnished fuel to the flame ot rebellion, when it first broke out in 
Scotland, but aftei the conflagration had diffused itself, the French 
court, observing the matenals to be of themselves sufficiently com- 
bustible, found It unnecessaiy any longer to animate the British mal- 
contents to an opposition of their sovereign On the contiary, they 
offeied their mediation for composing these intestine disorders, and 
their ambassadors, fiom decency, pretended to act in conceit with the 
court of England, and to receive directions from a prince, with whom 
their master was connected with so near an affinity Meanwhile 
Richelieu died, and soon after him the French king, Louis XIII , leav- 
ing his son an infant four years old, and his widow, Anne of Austria, 
regent of the kingdom Cardinal Mazarine succeeded Richelieu in 
the ministry, and the same general plan of policy, though by men of 
such opposite characters, w’as still continued in the French counsels. 
The establishment of royal authority, the reduction of the Austnan 
family, were pursued with aidour and success, and every year brought 
an accession of force and grandeur to the French monaichy Not 
only battles were won, towns and fortresses taken, the genius too of 
the nation ^cemed giadually to improve, and to compose itself to the 
spiiit of dutiful obedience and of steadv enterprise A Cond^, a 
Tuienne w’cie formed, and the troops, animated by their valour, and 
guided by their discipline, acquired every day a greater ascendant 
over the Spaniards All of a sudden, from some intrigues of the court, 
and some discontents in the courts of judicature, intestine commotions 
were excited, and everything relapsed into confusion But these 
rebellions of the Fiench, neither ennobled by the spirit of liberty, nor 
disgraced by the fanatical extiavagances which distinguished the 
British civil wars, were conducted wuth little bloodshed, and made but 
a small impression on the minds of the people Though seconded by 
the force of Spam, and conducted by the Prince of Conde, the mal- 
contents, in a little time, were either expelled or subdued, and the 
French monarchy, having lost a few of its conquests, returned with 
fresh vigour to the acquisition of new dominion. 

The Queen of England and her son Chailes, during these commo- 
tions, passed most of their time at Pans , and notwithstanding their 
near connexion of blood, received but few civilities, and stiU less sup- 
port, from the French court Had the queen regent been ever so 
much inclined to assist the English prince, the disoiders of her own 
affairs would, for a long time, have rendered such intentions imprac- 
ticable The banished queen had a moderate pension assigned her, 
but It was so ill-paid, and her ciedit lan so low, that, one morning, 
when the Cardinal de Retz waited on her, she informed him that her 
daughter, the Princess Henrietta, was obliged to he abed for want of 
a fire to warm her To such a condition was reduced, in the midst of 
Pans, a queen of England, and daughter of Henry IV. of France * 

The English parliament, however, having assumed the sovereignty 
of the state, resented the countenance, cold as it was, which the French 
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court gave to the unfortunate monarch On pretence of injuries, of 
■which the English merchants complained, they issued letteis of reprisal 
upon the French , and Blake went so far as to attack and seize a whole 
squadron of ships, which were carrying supplies to Dunkirk, then 
closely besieged by the Spaniards That town, disappointed of these 
supplies, fell into the hands of the enemy The French ministeis soon 
found it necessary to change their measures They treated Charles 
\\ ith such affected indifference, that he thought it more decent to with- 
draw, and prevent the indignity of being desired to leave the kingdom. 
He w'ent first to Spa, thence he letired to Cologne, where he lived 
two years on a small pension, about 6000L a year, paid him by the 
cour^ of France, and on some contributions sent him by his fnends 
in England In the management of his family, he disco\ered a dis- 
position to order and econom} , and his temper cheerful, careless, and 
sociable, w as more than a sufficient compensation for that empire, of 
which his enemies had bereaved him Sir Edwaid H\de, created 
lord chancellor, and the !Marquess of Ormond, weie his chief friends 
and confidants 

If the French mmistiy had thought it prudent to bend under the 
English parliament, they deemed it still more necessary to pay defer- 
ence to the piotector when he assumed the reins of government. 
Cardinal Mazaimc, by whom aU the councils of France were directed, 
was artful and vigilant, supple and patient, false and^ intriguing ; 
desirous rather to prevail by dexterity than violence, an^ placing his 
honour more in the final success of his measures than in the splendor 
and magnanimity of the means which he employed Cromwell, by 
his imperious character, rather than by the advantage, of his situation, 
acquiied an ascendant over this man, and every pi oposal made by 
the piotector, however unreasonable in itself, and urged with whatever 
insolence, met with a ready compliance from the politic and timid car- 
dinal Bordeaux w^as sent over to England as minister, and all cir- 
cumstances of respect were paid to the daiing usurper, wffio had 
imbrued his hands m the blood of his sovereign, a prince so nearly 
related to the royal family of France With indefatigable patience 
did Bordeaux conduct this negociation, which Cromwell seemed en- 
tirely to neglect, and though piivateeis, with English commissions, 
committed daily depredations on the French commerce, hlazarine 
was content, in hopes of a fortunate issue, still to submit to these 
indignities ^ 

The court of Spam, less connected with the unfortunate royal family, 
and reduced to greater distress than the French monarchy, had been 
still more foiward in her advances to the prosperous parliament and 
protector. Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spanish envoy, was the first 
public minister who recognized the authority of the new republic, and, 
in return for this civility, Ascham was sent envoy into Spain by the 
parliament No sooner had this minister arrived m Madnd than some 
of the banished royalists, inflamed by that inveterate hatred which 
animated the English factions, broke into his chamber and murdered 

1 Thurloe, vol iii pp 103, 619, 653 In the treaty, which was signed after long negotiafton, 
the protector s name was inserted before the French king's m that copy which remained m 
England (Thurloe, vol vi p 116 , vol vu. p 178). „ 
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him, together v^ith his secretary Immediately they took sanctuary in 
the churches ; and, assisted by the general favour, which ever>’where 
attended the royal cause, weie enabled, most of them, to make their 
escape. Only one of the criminals suffeied death, and the parliament 
seemed to rest satisfied wuth this atonement 

Spam, at this time, assailed everv where by Mgoious enemies from 
without, and labouimg under many internal disoideis, retained nothing 
of her formei grandcm, except the haughty piide of her counsels, and 
the hatred and jealousy of hei neighbours Poitugal had rebelled, and 
established her monarchy in the house of Biaganza Catalonia, com- 
plaining of violated pruileges, had revolted to Fiance Naples was 
shaken with popular convulsions The Low Countries w ei e invaded with 
super! 01 foices, and seemed ready to change then master The Spanish 
infantry, anciently so formidable, had been annihilated by Conde in 
the fields of Rocroy And though the same prince, banished France, 
sustained, by his activity and valour, the falling foi tunes of Spam, he 
could only hope to protract, not prevent, the rum with which that 
monarchy was visibly thieatened 

Had Cromwell understood and legaided the interests of his country, 
he would have supported the declining condition of Spain against the 
dangerous ambition of France, and preserved that balance of power on 
which the gieatness and secuiity of England so much depend Had 
he studiedfonl} his own mteiests, he would ha\e maintained an exact 
neutiality between those great monarchies, nor would he have 
hazarded his ill-acquiied and unsettled powder bv piovokmg foreign 
enemies, who might lend assistance to domestic faction and oveituin 
his totteimg throne But his magnanimity undeiv allied dangei His 

active disposition and av idity of extensive gloi*} made him incapable 
of repose And as the policy of men is continually waiped by then 
temper, no sooner was peace made w ith Holland than he began to 
deliberate what new enemy he should invade with his victouous arms 
The extensive empire and yet extieme weakness of Spam in the 
West Indies, the vigorous courage and gieat naval powei of England, 
were circumstances which, when compaied, excited the ambition of the 
entei prizing protector, and made him hope that he might by some 
gainful conquest lender for ever illustrious that dominion which he 
had assumed over his country Should he fail of these durable 
acquisitions, the Indian treasures, which must every year cioss the 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a sine prey to the English 
navy, and would support his military force without his laying new 
burdens on the discontented people From Fiance a vigorous resist- 
ance must be expected No plunder, no conquests could be hoped 
for The progress of his arms, even if attended with success, must 
there be slow and gradual , and the advantages acquired, however 
real, wmuld be less stnking to the multitude whom it was his interest 
to allure The royal family, so closely connected with the French 
monarch, might receive great assistance fiom that neighbouring king- 
dom , and an aimy of French protestants, landed in England, would 
be able, he dieaded, to unite the most opposite factions against the 
present usuipation ^ 

^ See the account of the uegodations with France and Spain by Thurloe, vol i p 759 
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These inoti\es of policy were probabl> seconded by his bigoted 
piejudices, as no human mind ever contained 50 strange a mi\tuie of 
sagacitv and absurdity as that of this extiaoidmary personage The 
Swedish alliance, though much contrary to the inteiests of England, 
he had conti acted mciely fiom his zeal foi piotestantism , ^ and 
Sweden, being closely connected wuth Fiance, he could not hope to 
maintain that confedeiacy, in which he so much piided himself, 
should a rupture ensue between England and this latter kingdom 
(Ihurloe, vol 1 p 759) The Hugonots, he expected, would meet 
with better treatment w hile he engaged in a close union w ith their 
sovereign (Thurloe, vol 1 p 759) And, as the Spaniards w'ere much* 
moie papists than the French, were much moie exposed to the old 
puiitanical hatred (Thurloe, vol 1 p 759), and had even erected the 
bloody tribunal of the inquisition, whose iigours they had ictusedto 
mitigate on Cromwells solicitation,- he hoped that a holy and merito- 
rious >\ai vMth such idolateis could not fail of piotect’on fiom heaven 
(Caiiington, p 191) A picachei, likewise, inspned, as was supposed, 
by a prophetic spnit, bid him ‘ go and piospei calling him, ‘ a stone 

cut out of the mountains, without hands, that would bieak the pride 
* of the Spaniard, ciush antichiist, and make way foi the purity of the 
^ Gospel ovei the whole woild’ (Bates) 

Actuated equally by these bigoted, these ambitious, and these in- 
teiested motives, the piotector equipped two consideiable»squadrons, 
and while he was making those piepaiations, the neighbouring states, 
Ignorant of his intentions, remained in suspence, and looked with 
anxious expectation on what side the stoim should dischaige itself 
One of these squadions, consisting of 30 capital ships, was sent into 
the Mcditeiranean under Blake, whose fame was now spiead over 
Europe No English fleet, except duiing the Crusades, had ever 
bcfoie sailed m those seas , and fiom one extiemity to the other, there 
was no naval foice, Chiistian or Mahometan, able to lesist them. 
The Roman pontiff, whose weakness and wdiose piide equally piov’’oke 
attacks, dieaded invasion tiom a power which professed the most 
inveteiate enmity against him, and which so little icgulatcd its move- 
ments by the usual motives of interest and prudence Blake, casting 
anchor befoie Leghorn, demanded and obtained from the Duke of 
Tuscany reparation foi some losses which the English commerce had 
formeily sustained fiom him He next sailed to Algieis, and com- 
pelled the dey to make peace, and to lesliam his piiatical subjects 
fiom faither violences on the English He piesented himself before 
Tunis , and having there made the same demands, the dey of that 
republic bade him look to the castles of Porto Faiino and Goletta, 
and do his utmost. Blake needed not to be roused by such abiavado* 
he drew his ships close up to the castles, and tore them in pieces with 
his artillery He sent a numerous detachment of sailois in their long 
boats into the harbour, and burned every ship which lay there This 
bold action, which its very temerity, peihaps, rendered safe, was 

1 He pioposed to Sweden a general league and confederacy of all the protestants (Whit- 
loche, p 620 ihurloe, \ol vu p i) In order to judge of the m axims , by which he con- 
ducted hib foreign politics, see Thu loe, vol iv pp 295, 343, 443 , vol vu p 174. 

3 Thurloe, \ol 1 p 759 Don Alonzo said, that the Indian trade and the Inquisition were 
ius master’s two eyes, and the protector insisted upon the putting out both of them at once. 
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executed with little loss, and filled all that part of the world with the 
renown of English valour 

The other squadron was not equally successful It was commanded 
by Penn, and earned on boaid 4000 men, under the command of 
Venables About 5000 more joined them fiom Barbadoes and St. 
Christopher’s Both these officers weie inclined to the king’s service 
(Claiendon) , and it is pretended that Cromwell was obliged to hurry 
the soldiers on board, m Older to prevent the execution of a conspiracy 
which had been formed among them, in favour of the exiled family 
(Vita D Berwici, p r2J.) The ill success of this enteipiize may 
justly be ascribed, as much to the injudicious schemes of the protector,, 
who planned it, as to the bad execution of the officers, by whom it was 
conducted. The soldiers w^eie the refuse of the whole army the 
forces, inlisted m the West Indies, were the most profligate of man- 
kmd Penn and Venables were of incompatible tempers the troops 
were not furnished with arms fit for such an expedition their provi- 
sions were defective both in quantity and quality all hopes of pillage, 
the best mcentive to valour among such men, were refused the 
soldiers and seamen ' no directions or mtelligence were given to con- 
duct the officers in their enterprize and at the same time, they were 
tied down to follow the advice of commissioners, who disconceited 
them m all then projects ^ 

It w^as agreed by the admiial and general to attempt St Domingo, 
the onh place of strength in the island of Hispaniola On the 
approach (April 13) of the English the Spaniaids in a fright deserted 
their houses, and fled into the woods Contrary to the opinion of 
Venables, the soldiers weie disembaiked without guides ten leagues 
distant from the towm They wandered four days through the woods 
without provisions, and what was still more intolerable in that sultry 
tlimate, without water The Spaniards recovered spirit and attacked 
them The English discouraged with the bad conduct of their 
officers, and scarcely alive from hunger, thirst, and fatigue, were un- 
able to resist An inconsiderable number of the enemy put the whole 
army to rout, killed 600 of them, and chased the rest on board their 
vessels. 

The English commanders, in order to atone as much as possible for 
this unprosperous attempt, bent their course to Jamaica, which was 
surrendered to them without a blow Penn and Venables returned to- 
England, and weie both of them sent to the Tower by the protector, 
who, though commonly master of his fiery temper, was thrown into a 
violent passion at this disappointment He had made a conquest of 
greater importance than he was himself at that time aware of, yet was 
It much inferior to the vast projects which he had formed. He gave 
orders, however, to support it by men and money, and that island 
has ever since remained in the hands of the English, the chief 
acquisition which they owe to the enterprising spirit of Cromwell 

As soon as the news of this expedition, which was an unwarrantable 
violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards declared war 
against England, and seized all the ships and goods of English 
merchants, of which they could make themselves masters The com- 
^ Burchet’s Naval Hist , Carte’s Collect vol 11 p 46, Thurloe, vol m p 505. 
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merce with Spain, so profitable to the English, was cut off, and near 
1500 vessels, it is computed,^ fell in a few >ears into the hands of the 
enemy Blake, ^ to whom Montague was now joined in command, 
after receiving new orders, prepared himself for hostilities against the 
Spaniards 

Several sea officers, having entertained scruples of conscience with 
regard to the justice of the Spanish war, threw up their commissions, 
and retired (Thurloe, vol iv p 570, 589) No commands, they 
thought, of their superiors could justify a war, which was contrary to 
the principles of natural equity, and which the civil magistrate had no 
right to order Individuals, they maintained, in resigning to the 
public their natural liberty, could bestow on it only what they them^ 
selves were possessed of, a right of performing lawful actions, and 
could invest it wnth no authority of commanding what is contrary to 
the decrees of heaven Such maxims, though they seem reasonable, 
are perhaps too perfect for human nature , and must be regarded as 
one effect, though of the most innocent and even honourable kind, of 
that spirit, partly fanatical, partly republican, which predominated m 
England 

Blake lay some time off Cadiz, in expectation of intercepting the 
Plate fleet, but was at last obliged, for want of \vater, to make sail 
towards PortugaL Captain Stayner, whom he had left on the coast 
with a squadron of seven vessels, came (Sept ad i 6!;6) in sight of 
the galleons, and immediately set sail to pursue them ^he Spanish 
admiral ran his ship ashore two others followed his example the 
Enghsh took two ships valued at near two milhons of pieces eight. 
Two galleons were set on fire, and the Marquess of Badajoz, Viceroy 
of Peru, with his wife and his daughter, betrothed to the young Duke 
of Medina Cell, were destroyed m them. The marquess himself 
might have escaped ; but seeing these unfortunate women, astonished 
with the danger, fall m a swoon, and perish m the flames, he rather 
chose to die with them than drag out a life, embittered with the re- 
membrance of such dismal scenes (Thurloe, voL v p 433). When the 
treasures, gamed by this enterprise, arrived at Portsmouth, the pro- 
tector, from a spirit of ostentation, ordered them to be transported by 
land to London. 

The next action against the Spaniards was more honourable, though 
less profitable to the nation Blake having heard that a Spanish fleet 
of sixteen ships, much richer than the former, had taken shelter in the 
Canaries, immediately made sail towards them He found them m 
the bay of Santa Cruz, disposed in a formidable posture The bay 
was secured with a strong castle, well provided with cannon, besides 
seven forts in several parts of it, all united by a line of communication, 
manned with musqueteers Don Diego Diaques, the Spanish admiral, 
ordered all his smaller vessels to moor close to the shore, and posted 
the larger galleons farther off, at anchor, with their broadsides to 
the sea. 

Blake was rather animated than daunted with this appearance. 
The wind seconded his courage, and blov/ing full into the bay, in a 
moment brought him among the thickest of his enemies. After a 

^ Thurloe, voL iv p. 135 , World’s Mistake in Oliver Cromwell, HarL MisceL vol x. 
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resistance of four hours, the Spaniards yielded to English valour, and 
abandoned their ships, vhich i\eie set on fiie, and consumed with all 
their treasure The greatest danger still remained to the English 
They lay under the fire of the castles and all the forts, which must, in 
a little time, have torn them in pieces But the wund, suddenly shift- 
ing, carried them out of the bay , w^here they left the Spaniards in 
astonishment at the happ> temeiity of then audacious victois 
This was the last and greatest action of the gallant Blake* He was 
consumed with a diopsy and scurvy, and hastened home, that he 
might yield up his bieath in his native country, which he had so much 
adorned by his valour As he came within sight of land, he expired 
(April 20, 1657) Never man, so zealous for a faction, was so much 
respected and esteemed even by the opposite factions He was by 
pnnciple an inflexible republican , and the late usurpations, amidst all 
the trust and caresses, which he received from the ruling powers, were 
thought to be very little grateful to him ‘ It is still our duty,’ he said 
to the seamen, ^ to fight for our country, into what hands soevei the 
government may fall ’ Disinterested, generous, liberal , ambitious 
only of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed enemifes , he forms one 
of the most perfect characters of the age, and the least stained with 
those errors and violences, which w^eie then so piedominant The 
protector ordeied him a pompous funeial at the public chaige, but 
the tears of feis countr}Tnen were the most honouiable panegyric on 
his memorv' 

The conduct of the protector in foreign affaiis, though impiudent 
and impolitic, was full of vigoui and entei prise, and diew a considera- 
tion to this coanti} which since the reign of Elizabeth, it seemed to 
have totally lost The great mind of this successful usurper was intent 
on spreading the renown of the English nation , and while he struck 
mankind with astonishment at his extraordinary fortune, he seemed to 
ennoble, instead of debasing, that people, whom he had reduced to 
subjection. It was his boast, that he would lender the name of an 
Englishman as much feaied and revered as ever w^as that of a Roman ; 
and as his countiymen found some reality in these pi etensions, their 
national vanity being giatified, made them bear with more patience 
all the indignities and calamities under which they laboured 

It must also be acknowledged, that the piotector, m his civil and 
domestic administiation, displayed as great regard both to justice and 
clemency, as his usurped authoiity, deiived fiom. no law, and founded 
only on the swoid, could possibly permit All the chief offices in the 
courts of judicatuie were filled with men of integrity. Amidst the 
virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges were upiight and im- 
partial And to every man but himself, and to hunself, except where 
necessity required the contraiy, the law was the great rule of conduct 
and behaviour Vane and Lilburn, whose credit with the republicans 
and levellers he dieaded, were indeed for some time confined to prison. 
Cony, who refused to pay illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces to 
depait from his obstinacy High courts of justice were erected to try 
those who had engaged in conspiracies and insurrections against the 
piotector’s authoiity, and whom he could not safely commit to the 
veidict of juries. But these 11 regularities were deemed inevitable 
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consequences of his illegal authonty And though often mged by 
his otficers, as is pretended (Clarendon, Life of Dr Berwick, &c), to 
attempt a general massacre of the royalists; he alwa}s with horror 
rejected such sanguinary counsels 

In the army was laid the sole basis of the protector’s power ; and m 
managing it consisted the chief art and delicacy of his government 
The soldiers were held in e'^act discipline , a policy, which both 
accustomed them to obedience, and made them less hateful and bur- 
thensome to the people He augmented their pay , though the public 
necessities sometimes obliged him to run m arrears to them Their 
interests, they were sensible, were closely connected with those of 
their general and protector And he entirely commanded their affec- 
tionate regard, by his abilities and success in almost every^ enterprise 
which he had hitherto undertaken But all military government is 
precarious , much more wheie it stands in opposition-to civil establish- 
ments , and still more, vhere it encounteis leugious prejudices By 
the wild fanaticism, which he had nourished in the soldiers, he had 
seduced them into measures, for which if openly proposed to them, 
they would have entei tamed the utmost a\ersion But this same 
spiiit rendeied them more difficult to be governed, and made their 
caprices terrible even to that hand which diiected their movements 
So often taught, that the office of king was an usurpation upon Christ, 
they were apt to suspect a protector not to be aitogejl^r compatible 
with that divine authority Harrison, though raised m the highest 
dignity, and possessed of Cromw^elFs confidence, became his most in- 
veterate enemy as soon as the authority of a single person vms estab- 
lished, against which that usurper had always made such violent pro- 
testations 0\erton, Rich, Okey, officers of lank m the army, were 
actuated with like principles, and Ciomw^ell was obliged to deprive 
them of their commissions Their influence, which was before thought 
unbounded among the troops, seemed from that moment to be totally 
annihilated 

The more effectually to curb the enthusiastic and seditious spirit 
of the tioops, Ciomwell established a kind of militia m the several 
counties Companies of infantry and cavalrv "were enlisted under 
proper officeis, regular pay distributed among them, and a resource 
by that means provided both agamst the insurrections of the royalists, 
and mutiny of the army 

Religion can ne'ver be deemed a point of small consequence m civil 
government but during this period, it may be regaided as the great 
spring of men’s actions and deteiminations Though transported, 
himself, with the most frantic wffiimsies, Ciomwell had adopted a 
scheme for regulating this principle in others, which was sagacious 
and political Being resolved to maintain a national church, yet deter- 
mined neither to admit episcopacy nor presbytery, he established a 
number of commissioners, undei the name of ‘ tryers,’ partly laymen, 
partly ecclesiastics, some piesbyterians, some independents These 
presented to all livings, which w^ere formerly m the gift of the crown ; 
they examined and admitted such persons as received holy orders ; 
and they inspected the lives, doctrine, and behaviour of the clergy. 
Instead of supporting that union between learning and theology, 
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which has so long been attempted in Euiope, these tryers embraced 
the latter principle in its full puntv, and made it the sole object of 
their examination The candidates were no more perplexed with 
questions concerning then progress in Gi eek and Roman erudition ; 
concerning then talent foi piofane arts and sciences the chief object 
of scrutiny legaided their ad\ances in giace, and fi\ing the critical 
moment of their com ersion 

With the pretended saints of all denominations Cromwell was 
‘‘amiliar and easy La\ing aside the state of protector, which, on 
other occasions, he well knew how to maintain, he insinuated to 
them, that nothing but necessity could ever oblige him to invest him- 
self with It He talked spuitually to them, he sighed, he wept, he 
canted, he prayed He even entered with them into an emulation of 
ghostly gifts , and these men, instead of grieving to be outdone in 
their own way, were proud, that his piincely example, had dignified 
those practices, in 'which they themselves were daily occupied ^ 

If Cromwell might be said to adheie to any particular form of 
religion, they I’v ere the independents v ho could chiefly boast of his 
favour, and it may be affiimcd that such pastois of that sect, as were 
not passionately addicted to ci\ il libert\ , were all of them devoted to 
him The presb\terian clerg}” also, saved from the ravages of the 
anabaptists and millenarians, and enjoying their establishments and 
tythes, veie rrot aveise to his government, though he still entei tamed 
a great jealousy of that ambitious and restless spirit by which they 
were actuated He granted an unbounded liberty of conscience, to 
all but catholics and prelatists, and by that means, he both attached 
the wild sectaiies to his person, and emplo>ed them in cuibing the 
domineering spirit of the presb} terians ^ I am the only man,’ he v\as 
often heard to say, * v ho has known how to subdue that insolent sect, 
* which can suffer none but itself^ 

The protestant zeal, which possessed the presbyterians and inde- 
pendents, w as highly gratified by the haughty manner in wdnch the 
protectoi so successfully supported the persecuted protestants through- 
out all Europe Even the Duke of Savoy, so i emote a power, and so 
little exposed to the naval force of England, was obliged, by the 
authority of France, to comply with his mediation, and to tolerate the 
protestants of the valleys, against whom that pnnee had commenced 
a furious persecution France itself was constrained to beai not only 
with the religion, but even, in some instances, with the seditious 
insolence of the Hugonots, and when the Fiench court applied for a 
reciprocal toleiation of the catholic religion in England, the protector, 
who arrogated in every thing the superiority, would hearken to no such 
proposal He had entertained a project of instituting a college in 
imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation of the faith , and his 

^ Cromwell followed, though but in part, the ad\ice which lie received from General Har* 
nson, at the time uhen the intimacy and endearment most strongly subsisted between them 
( upon Jehovah, said that military saint, ‘ be the greatest and most considera- 
I ^’J^*'iness you ha\ee\eryday reckon it so more than to eat, sleep and council together. 

^ Run^ide sometimes Irom your company and get a word with the Lord Why should not 
i three or four precious souls alw lys standing at > our elbow, with whom you 

might now and then turn into a comer , I have found refreshment and mercy in such a way * 
(Milton s State Papers, p 12} 
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apostles, m zeal, though not in unaninuty, had certainly been a full 
match for the catholics 

Cromwell retained the church of England in constraint , though he 
permitted its clergy a little more hberty than the republican parlia- 
ment had formerly allowed He was pleased, that the superior lenity 
of his administration should m every thing be remarked. He bridled 
the royalists, both by the army which he retained, and by those secret 
spies, which he found means to intermix m all their counsels. Manning 
being detected and punished with death, he corrupted Sir Richard 
Wiliis, who was much trusted by chancellor Hyde and all the royal- 
ists , and by means of this man he was let into every design and 
conspiracy of the party He could disconcert any project, by con- 
fining the persons who weie to be the actors in it, and as he restored 
them afterwards to libeity, his se\ erity passed only for the result of 
general jealousy and suspicion The secret source of his intelligence 
remained still unknown and unsuspected 

Conspiracies for an assassination he was chiefly afraid of, these 
being designs which no prudence or vigilance could evade. Colonel 
Titus, under the name of Allen, had written a spirited discouise, ex- 
horting every one to embrace this method of vengeance , and Cromwell 
knew, that the inflamed minds of the royal party were sufficiently 
disposed to put the doctrine m practice against him. He openly told 
them, that assassinations were base and odious, and Jie never would 
commence hostilities by so shameful an expedieiStj but if the first 
attempt or provocation came from them, he would retaliate to the 
uttermost He had instruments, he said, whom he could employ; 
and he never would desist, till he had totally exterminated the royal 
family. This menace, more than all his guards, contributed to the 
secunty of his person ^ 

There was no point about which the protector was more solicitous 
than to procure intelligence This article alone, it is said, cost him 
60,000/ a- year Postmasters, both at home and abroad, were in his 
pay carriers were searched or bribed secretaries and clerks were 
corrupted the greatest zealots m all parties were often those who con- 
veyed private information to him and nothing could escape his 
vi^lant enquiry Such at least is the representation made by histo- 
rians of Cromwelhs administration but it must be confessed, that, if 
we may judge by those volumes of Thurloe^s papers, which have been 
lately published, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magni- 
fied We scarcely find by that collection, that any secret counsels of 
foreign states, except those of Holland which are not expected to be 
concealed, were known to the protector 

The general beha\ lour and deportment of this man, who had been 
raised from a very private station, who had passed most of his youth 

1 About this time ail accident had almost robbed the protector of his life, and saved his 
enemies the trouble of all their machinations Having got six fine Fnesland coaKsh-borses as a 
prestut from the court of Oldenburgh, he undertook for his amusement to dnve tliem about 
H>de Park , his secretary, Thurloe, being m the coach. The horses were startled and ran 
away he was unable to command them or keep the box He fell upon the pole, was dragged 
upon the ground for some time a pistol, which he earned m his poc&et, went o£F. and by 
that singular good fortune which ever attended him, he was taken up without any considerable 
hurt or bruise 
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in the country, and who was still constrained so mnch to frequent bad 
company, was such as might befit the greatest monaich He main- 
tained a dignit> without either affectation or ostentation, and sup- 
ported with all sti angers that high idea with which his great exploits 
and prodigious fortune had impressed them Among his ancient 
friends he could relax himself, and b> trifling and amusement, jesting 
and making verses, he feared not exposing himself to their most 
familial approaches (Whitiocke, p 647) With otheis, he sometimes 
pushed matters to the length of lustic buffooneiy, and he w^ould 
amuse himself by putting burning coals into the boots and hose of 
the officers who attended him (Bates) Before the kings trial, a 
meeting was agreed on between the chiefs of the lepublican party 
and the general officers, in order to conceit the model of that free 
government which they were to substitute in the room of the mo- 
narchical constitution, now totally subverted After debates on this 
subject, the most impoitant that could fall under the discussion of 
human creatures, Ludlow tells us that Ciomw^ell, by way of fiohc, 
threw a cushion at his head, and when Ludlow took up another 
cushion, in order to return the compliment, the general ran down 
stairs, and had almost fallen in the huiry When the high court of 
justice was signing the waiiant for the execution of the king, a matter, 
if possible, still more seiious, Ciomwell taking the pen in his hand 
befoie he subscribed hiS name, bedaubed with ink the face of Mai tin, 
who sat next him, and the pen being delivered to Martin, he piactised 
the same fiolicupon Ciomvvell (Tiial of the Regicides) He fiequently 
gave feasts to his mfuioi officers, and when the meat was set upon 
the table, a signal was given, the soldieis lushed in upon them, and 
with much noise, tumult, and confusion, ran aw ay w ith all the dishes, 
and disappointed the guests of their expected meal (Bates) 

That vein of frolic and pleasantry which made a pait, however 
inconsistent, of Cromwell’s character, was apt, sometimes, to betray 
him into other inconsistencies, and to discovei itself even where leli- 
gion might seem to be a little concerned It is a tiadition, that, one day 
sitting at table, the protector had a bottle of wine bi ought him, of a 
kind which he valued so highly that he must needs open the bottle 
himself , but, in attempting it, the corkscrew diopt fiom his hand Im- 
mediately his courtieis and generals flung themselves on the flooi to 
recover it. Ciomwell burst out a-laughmg ‘ Should any fool,’ said he, 
‘put in his head at the door, he would fanc>, fiom your postuie, that 
‘you were seeking the Loid, and you aie only seeking a cork- 
sciew ’ 

Amidst all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this singular per- 
sonage he took the oppoitumty of lemarkmg the chaiacters, designs, 
and weaknesses of men, and he would sometimes push them by an 
indulgence in wine to open to him the most seciet recesses of their 
bosom Great legularity, however, and even austerity of manners, 
w^eie always maintained in his court, and he was caieful never by any 
libeities to give offence to the most rigid of the godly Some state was 
upheld , but with little expense, and without any splendour The 
nobility, though com ted by him, kept at a distance, and disdained to 
intermix with those mean peisons who were the instiuments of his 
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government Without departing fiom economy he was generous to 
3 iose who served him , and he knew how to find out and engage m his 
mterests every man possessed of those talents which any particular 
employment demanded. His geneials, his admirals, his judges, his 
ambassadors, were persons who contributed, all of them, in their 
several spheres to the security of the protector and to the honour and 
interest of the nation 

Under pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland m one common- 
wealth with England, Cromwell had reduced those kingdoms to a total 
subjection, and he treated them entirely as conquered provinces The 
cml administration of Scotland was placed in a council consisting 
mostly of English, of which Lord Bioghil was president. Justice was 
admmisteied by seven judges, four of whom were English’ In order 
to curb the tyrannical nobility he both abolished all vassalage (Whit- 
locke, p 570), and re\ived the office of justice of peace, which king 
James had introduced, but w^as not able to support (Thurloe, vol iv. 
p 57) A long line of foits and gariisons was maintained thioughout 
the kingdom. An army of 10,000 men (Thuiloe, \ol \i p 557; kept 
everything in peace and obedience , and neithei the banditti of the 
mountains, nor the bigots of the low countnes, could indulge their 
inclination to turbulence and disoidei He couited the presbyterian 
clerg}', though he nourished that intestine enmity which prevailed 
between the resolutioners and protesters, and he found that very 
little policy was requisite to foment quarrels among iiifeologians. He 
permitted no church assemblies, being sensible that from thence pro- 
ceeded many of the past disoideis. And, in the mam, the Scots were 
obliged to acknowledge that never before, while they enjoyed their 
irregular, factious liberty, had they attained so much happiness as at 
present when reduced to subjection under a foreign nation 

The protector’s administration of Iieland was more severe and 
violent The government of that island was first entrusted to Fleet- 
wood, a notorious fanatic, who had married Ireton’s widow , then to 
Henry Cromw^ell, second son of the protector, a young man of an amiable, 
mild disposition, and not destitute of vigoui and capacity About five 
millions of acres, forfeited either by the popish rebels or by the adherents 
of the king, were divided, partly among the adventurers, who had 
advanced money to the pailiament, partly among the English soldiers, 
who had arrears due to them Examples of a moie sudden and violent 
change of property are scarcely to be found m any history. An order 
was even issued to confine all the native Irish to the province of Con- 
naught, where they would be shut up by nveis, lakes, and mountams, 
and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dangerous to the English 
government. But this barbaious and absurd policy, which, from an 
impatience of attaining immediate secunty, must have depopulated 
all the other provinces and rendered the English estates of no value, 
was soon abandoned as impracticable. 

Cromwell began to hope that by his administration, attended with 
so much lustre and success abroad, so much order and tranquillity at 
home, he had now acquired such authonty as would enable him to 
meet the representatives of the nation, and w^ould assure him of their 
dutiful compliance with his government. He summoned a paxlia- 
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ment , but, not trusting altogether to the goodwill of the people, he 
used every art which his new model of repiesentation allowed him to 
employ, m older to influence the elections and fill the house with his 
o%vn cieatures Ii eland, being entirely in the hands of the army, chose 
few but such ofiiceis as were most acceptable to him Scotland showed 
a like compliance . and, as the nobility and gentry of that kingdom 
regarded their attendance on English parliaments as an ignominious 
badge of sla\ er}'", it was, on that account, more easy for the officers to 
prevail in the elections Notwithstanding all these precautions, the 
protector still found that the majority would not be favouiable to him. 
He (Sept 17) set guaids, theiefore, on the door, who peimitted none 
to enter but such as produced a warrant from his council , and the 
council rejected about a hundred, who either refused a recognition of 
the protector’s government or were, on other accounts, obnoxious to 
him These protested against so egregious a violence subversive of 
all libeity, but every application for redress was neglected both by 
the council and the pai Lament 

The majority of the parliament, by means of these arts and violences, 
was now at last either fiiendly to the protector or resolved, by their 
compliance, to adjust, if possible, this military government to their 
laws and liberties They voted a renunciation of all title in Chailes 
Stuart or any of his family, and this was the first act dignified with 
the appearance of national consent wffiich had ever had that tendency. 
Colonel Jephsoh, in order to sound the inclinations of the house, ven- 
tuied to move that the pai Lament should bestow the crown on Crom- 
well, and no surpiise or reluctance was discovered on the occasion 
When Cromwell afteiwaids asked Jephson what induced him to make 
such a motion, ^ As long,’ said Jephson, ‘ as I ha\ e the honour to sit in 
^ parliament I must follow the dictates of my own conscience, whatever 
‘ offence I may be so unfoitunate as to give you ’ ‘ Get thee gone * ’ said 
Cromwell, giving him a gentle blow on the shoulder, ‘ get thee gone, 
for a mad fellow, as thou art 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which he so 
ardently longed, Cromwell lesolved to sacrifice his major-generals, 
whom he knew to be extremely odious to the nation That measure 
was also become necessary foi his own security. All government, 
puiely military, fluctuates perpetually between a despotic monarchy 
and a despotic aiistociacy, accoidmg as the authoiity of the chief 
commander prevails, or that of the officers next him m rank and. 
dignity The major-generals, being possessed of so much distinct 
juiisdictioii, began to establish a separate title to power, and had 
rendeied themselves formidable to the protector himself, and for this 
inconvenience, though he had not foreseen it, he well knew, before it 
was too late, to piovide a proper remedy. Claypole, his son-in-law, 
who possessed his confidence, abandoned them to the pleasure of the 
house , and though the name was still retained, it was agreed to 
abiidge, or rather entirely annihilate the power of the major-generals. 

At length, a motion in form was made by Alderman Pack, one of 
the city members, for investing the protector with the dignity of King. 
This motion, at fiist, excited great disorder, and divided the whole 
house into parties The chief opposition came from the usual 
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adherents of the protector, the major-generals, and such officers as 
depended on them Lambert, a man of deep intiigue, and of great 
mterest in the army, had lomg entertained the ambition of succeeding 
Cromwell m the piotectorship; and he foresaw, that, if the monarchy 
were restored, hereditary nght would also be established, and the 
crown be transmitted to the posterity of the pnnee first elected He 
pleaded, therefore, conscience, and rousing all those civil and religious 
jealousies against kmgly government, which had been so industriously 
encouraged among the soldiers, and which served them as a pretence 
for so many violences, he raised a numerous, and still more formidable 
party against the motion. 

On the other hand, the motion was supported by every one who was 
more particularly devoted to the protector, and who hoped, by so 
acceptable a measure, to pay court to the prevailing authoiity. Many 
peisons also, attached to their country, despaired of ever being able 
to sub\ert the present illegal establishment, and weie desirous, by 
fixing It on ancient foundations, to induce the protectoi, fiom views of 
his own safety, to pay a regard to the ancient law’s and liberties of the 
kingdom Even the royalists imprudently jomed in the measure ; and 
hoped, that, when the question regarded only persons, not forms of 
government, no one would any longer balance between the ancient 
royal family and an ignoble usurper, who, by blood, treason, and 
perfidy, had made his way to the throne The bill was (April 9, A.D. 
1657) voted by a considerable majonty; and a Jtommittee was 
appointed to reason with the protector, and to overcome those scruples 
which he pretended agamst accepting so hberal an offer 

The conference lasted for several days The committee uiged, that 
all the statutes and customs of England were founded on the suppo- 
sition of regal authority, and could not, without extreme violence, be 
adjusted to any other form of government That a protector, except 
during the minority of a king, was a name utterly anknown to the 
laws , and no man was acquainted with the extent or hmits of his 
authority. That if it were attempted to define every part of his juns- 
diction, many years, if not ages, would be required for the execution 
of so complicated a work , if the whole power of the king were at once 
transferred to him, the question was plainly about a name, and the 
preference was indisputably due to the ancient title That the English 
constitution was more anxious concerning the form of government 
than concerning the birthright of the first magistrate, and had pro- 
vided, by an express law of Henry VII, for the security of those who 
a-ct in defence of the femg in being, by whatever means he might have 
acquired possession. That it was extremely the interest of all his 
Highnesses fnends to seek the shelter of this statute ; and even the 
people in general were desirous of such a settlement, and in all junes 
were with great difficulty induced to give their verdict in favour of a 
protector That the great source of all the late commotions had been 
the jealousy of liberty ; and that a republic, together with a protector, 
had been established in order to provide farther secunties for the 
freedom of the constitution , but that by experience the remedy had 
been found insufficient, even dangerous and pernicious , since every 
imdetenninate power, such as that of a protector, must be arbitrary; 
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and the more arbitiary, as it was contrary to the genius and inclina- 
tion of the people 

The difficulty consisted not in persuading Cromwell He was suffi- 
ciently convinced of the soliditv of these reasons , and his inclination, 
as well as judgment, was entirely on the side of the committee. But 
how to bung over the soldieis to the same way of thinking, was the 
question The office of king had been painted to them m such horrible 
colours, that theie weie no hopes of reconciling them suddenly to it, 
even though bestowed upon then general, to whom they were so much 
devoted A contiadiction, open and direct, to all past professions, 
would make them pass, in the eyes of the whole nation, for the most 
shameless hypociites, mlisted, iDy no other than meicenary motives, 
m the cause of the most peifidious traitor Principles such as they 
were;n had been encouraged in them by every consideration, human 
and divine, and though it was easy, where mteiest concurred, to 
deceive them by the thinnest disguises, it might be found dangerous 
at once to pull off the mask, and to shew them m a full light the whole 
crime and deformity of their conduct Suspended between these feais 
and his own most ardent desires, Cromwell piotracted the time, and 
seemed still to oppose the icasomngs of the committee ; in hopes that 
by artifice he might be able to reconcile the lefractory minds of the 
soldiers to his new dignity 

While the protectoi aigucd so much in contiadiction both to his 
judgment and inclination, it is no wonder that his elocution, always 
confused, embaiiassed, and unintelligible, should be involved m ten- 
fold darkness anddisco\ei no glimmermgof common sense 01 leason 
An exact account of this confcicnce remains, and may be legarded as 
a great cuiiosity The mcmbcis of the committee in their leasomngs, 
discover judgment, knowledge, elocution Loid Bioghill, in particular, 
exerts himself on this memoiable occasion But what a contiast, when 
we pass to th« protector’s replies ’ After so singular a manner does 
Natuie distribute hei talents, that, m a nation abounding with sense 
and learning, a man who, by superioi personal merit alone, had made 
his way to supreme dignity, and had even obliged the parliament to 
make him a tender of the crown, was yet incapable of expressing him- 
self on this occasion, but in a manner which a peasant of the most 
ordinary capacity would justly be ashamed of.^ 

^ We shall produce any passage at random for his discourse is all of a piece ' I confess, 

* for It behoves me to deal phmij with you, I must confess, I would say, I hope, I may be 

* understood in this, for mdeed I must be tender what I say to such an audience as this , I say, 

‘ I would be understood, that in this argument I do not make parallel betwi-st men of a dif- 

* ferent mind, and a parliament, which shall have their desires I know there is no comparison, 

* nor can it be urged upon me, that my words have the least colour that way, because the par- 

* liament seems to give liberty to me to say anything to you as that, that is a tender of my 

* humble reasons and judgment and opmion to diem , and if I think they are such, and will he 
' such to them, and are faithful servants, and will be so to the supreme authority, and the 
' legislative wheresoever it is if, I say, I should not tell you, knowing their minds to be so, I 
' should not be faithful, if I should not tell you so, to the end you may report it to the parlia- 
^ ment I shall say something for myself, for my own mmd, I do profess it, I am not a man 
' scrupulous about words or names of such things I have not but as I have the word of God, 

^ and I hope I shall ever have it, for the rule of my conscience, for my informations , so truly 

* men that have been led m dark paths, through the providence and dispensation of God , why 

* surely it is not to be objected to a man , for who can love to walk in the dark? But Pro- 
^dence does so dispose Ard though a man may impute his own folly and blindness to 
Providence smfully, yet it must be at my peril , ^ case may be that it is the providence of 
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The opposition, which Cromwell dreaded, was not that which came 
from Lambert and his adhe|ents, whom he uow regarded as capital 
enemies, and whom he was resolved, on the first occasion, to deprive 
of all power and authority it was that which he met with m his own 
family, and from men, who, by mterest as well as inclination, were the 
most devoted to him Fleetwood had mamed his daughter Desborough 
his sister . yet these men, actuated by pnnciple alone, could, by no 
persuasion, ai^ifice, oi entreaty, be induced to consent that their friend 
and patron should be invested with regal dignity. They told him, that 
if he accepted of the crown, they would instantly throw up their com- 
missions, and never afterwards should have it in their power to serve 
him (Thurloe, vol. vi p. 261). Colonel Pnde procuied a petition 
against the office of kmg, signed by a majority of the officers, who 
were in London and the neighbourhood Several persons, it is ^aid, 
had entered into an engagement to murder the protector within a few 
hours after he should have accepted the offer of the parliament Some 
sudden mutiny in the army was just dreaded And upon the whole, 
Cromwell, after the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at last 
obliged to refuse that crown, which the representatives of the nation, 
m the most solenan manner, had tendered to him Most hisftinans are 
inclined to blame his choice , but he must be allowed to be the best judge 
of his own situation And in such complicated subjects, the alteration 
of a very minute circumstance, unknown to the specta^r, will often 
be sufficient to cast the balance, and render a determination, which, 
in Itself, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even absolutely necessary 
to the actor. 

A dream or prophecy, Lord Clarendon mentions, which he flflfirmg 
(and he must have known the truth), was universally talked of almost 
from the beginmng of the civil war^, and long before Cromwell was so 
considerable a person as to bestow upon it any degree pf probability. 
In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwell should be the greatest 
man in England, and w^ould nearly, but never would fully, mount the 
throne. Such a prepossession probably arose from the heated imagi- 
nation either of himself or of his followers, and as it might be one 
cause of the great progress which he had already made, it is not an 
unlikely reason which may be assigned for his refusing at this time 
any further elevation 

The parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by Cromwell, 
found themselves obliged to retain the name of a commonwealth and 
protector, and as the government was hitherto a manifest usurpation. 
It was thought proper to sanctify it by a seeming choice of the people 
and their representatives. Instead of the Tnstrument of government,’ 
which was the work of the general officers alone, ‘ Humble petition 
' and advice’ was framed, and offered to the piotector by the parlia- 
ment This was represented as the great basis of the republican 

* God tibat doth lead men m darloiess I must need say, tfiat I have had a great deal of expetience 

* of Providence, and though xt is no rule without or against the word, yet it is a ve^ good 

* expositor of the word m many cases* (Conference at Whitehall) The great defect m C5Uver*s 
speeches consists not m his want of elocution, but m his want of ideas Ihe sagaaty of ha 
actions, and the absurdity of his discourse, form the most prodigioiis contrast that ever was 
known The collection of all his speeches, letters, sermons (for he also wrote sermons), would 
make a great cunosxty, and, with a few exceptions, might justly pass for <me of the most 
nonsensical books in the world 
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establishment, regulating and limiting the powers of each member ot 
the constitution, and ^ecurmg the hberty of the people to the most 
remote postenty. By this deed the authority of protector was in some 
particulars enlarged in others, it was considerably diminished. He 
had the power of nommatmg his successor, he had a perpetual revenue 
assigned him, 1,000,000/ a year for the pay of the fleet and army, 
300,000/ for the support of civil government ; and he had authority to 
name another house, who should enjoy their seats during life, and 
exercise some functions of the former house of peers But he aban- 
doned the power assumed in the intervals of parliament, of framing 
laws with the consent of his council, and he agreed, that no membeis 
of either house should be excluded but by the consent of that house, 
of which they were members The other articles were in the mam the 
saihe as in the instrument of government The mstrument of govern- 
ment Cromwell had formerly extolled as the most perfect work of 
human invention he now represented it as a rotten plank, upon which 
no man could trust himself without sinking Even the humble petition 
and advice, which he extolled in its turn, appeared so lame and im- 
perfect, that It was found requisite, this very session, to mend it by a 
supplement , and after all, it may be regarded as a crude and un- 
digested model of government It was, however, accepted for the 
voluntary deed of the whole people m the three united nations, and 
Cromwell, aC if his power had just commenced from this popular con- 
sent, was anew inaugurated m Westminster Hall, after the most solemn 
and most pompous manner 

The parliament having (June 26) adjourned itself, the piotector de- 
piived Lambert of all his commissions, but still allowing him a con- 
siderable pension of 2,000/ a yeai, as a bribe for his future peaceable 
deportment Lambert's authoiity m the army, to the surprise of every 
body, was found immediately to expire with the loss of his commission. 
Packer and some other officers, whom Cromwell suspected, were also 
displaced 

]fochaid, eldest son of the protector, was bi ought to court, introduced 
mto public business, and thenceforth regarded by many as his heir m 
the protectorship, though Cromwell sometimes employed the gross 
artifice of flatteimg others with hopes of the succession Richaid was 
a person possessed of the most peaceable, inoffensive, unambitious 
character; and had hitheito lived contentedly in the country on a 
small estate which his wife had brought him All the activity which 
he discovered, and which never was gieat, was however exerted to 
beneficent pui poses at the time of the king's tiial, he had fallen on 
his knees before his fathei, and had conjured him, by every tie of duty 
and humanity, to spare the life of that monarch. Cromwell had two 
daughters unmarried one of them he now gave in marriage to the 
grandson and heir of his great fiiend, the Earl of Warwick, with whom 
he had, in every fortune, preseived an unmteiiupted intimacy and 
good correspondence. The other he married to the Viscount Faucdn- 
berg, of a family formerly devoted to the royal party. He was ambitious 
of forming connections with the nobility, and it was one chief motive 
for his desiiing the title of king, that he might replace every thing in 
its natural order, and restore, to ancient families, the trust and honour, 
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of which he now found himself obliged, for Ins own safety, to deprive 
them 

The Parliament was Qan. 20, A D. 1658) again assembled, consisting 
as in the times of monarchy, of two houses, the commons and the other 
house Cromwell, during the interval, had sent writs to his house of 
peers, which consisted of sixty members They were composed of five 
or six ancient peers, of several gentlemen of fortune and distinction, and 
of some officers who had nsen from the meanest stations None of the 
ancient peers, however, though summoned by wnt, vrould deign to 
accept of a seat, which they must share with such companions as were 
assigned them The protector endeavoured at first to maintain the 
appearance of a legal magistrate He placed no guard at the door of 
either house but soon found how incompatible liberty is with military 
usurpations By bringing so great a number of his friends and adhe- 
rents into the other house, he had lost the majority among the national 
representatnes Inconsequence of a clause m the humble petition 
and advice, the commons assumed a power of readmitting those 
members whom the council had formerly excluded Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig and some others, whom Cromwell had created lords, rather 
chose to take their seat with the commons An incontestable majority 
now declared themselves against the protector , and they refused to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of that other house, which he had esta- 
blished Even the validity of the humble petition an<f advice was 
questioned, as being voted by a parliament, which lay under force, and 
which was depnved, by military violence, of a considerable number of 
Its members The protector, dreading combinations between the 
parliament and the malcontents in the army, resolved to allow no 
leisure for forming any conspiracy against him , and, with expressions 
of great displeasure, he (Feb 4th) dissolved the parliament When 
urged, by Fleetwood and otheis of his friends, not to precipitate him- 
self into this rash measure, he swore, by the living God, that iey 
should not sit a moment longer 

These distractions at home were not able to take off the protector’s 
attention from foreign affairs , and m all his measures he proceeded 
with the same vigour and entei-pnse, as if secuie of the duty and 
attachment of the three kingdoms Hi*, alliance with Sweden he still 
supported , and he endeavoured to assist th-<- orowm in its successful 
enterprises, for reducing all its neighbouisto subjection, and rendering 
itself absolute master of the Baltic As soon as Spain declared war 
against him, he concluded a peace and an alliance w ith France, and 
united himself in all his counsels with that potent and ambitious king- 
dom Spam, having long courted in vain the friendship of the success- 
ful usurper, was reduced at last to apply to the unfortunate pnnee 
Charles formed a league with Philip, remo\ed his small com t to Bruges 
in the Low Countries, and raised four regiments of his own subjects, 
whom he employed in the Spanish sennee The Duke of York, who 
had, wnth applause, served some campaigns in the French army, and 
who had merited the particular esteem of Marshal Turenne, now jomed 
his bi other, and continued to seek military expenence under Don John 
of Austria, and the Pnnee of Cond6 

The scheme of foreign politics, adopted by the protector, was highly 

. 31 * 
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imprudent, but was suitable to that magnanimity and enterprise, with 
winch he was so signally endowed. He was particularly desirous of 
conquest and dominion on the continent , ^ and he sent over into 
Flanders 6000 menundei Reynolds, who joined the French army com- 
manded by Tiuenne In the former campaign, Mardyke was taken, 
and put into the hands of the English Early this campaign, siege 
was laid to Dunkirk , and when the Spanish army advanced to relieve 
it, the combined armies of France and England marched out of their 
tienches, and fought the battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards 
were totily defeated ” The valour of the English was much remarked 
on this occasion Dunkirk, being soon after surrendered^ was by 
agreement delivered to Cromwell He committed the government 
of that important place to Lockhart, a Scotchman of abilities, who 
had married his niece, and was his ambassador at the court of 
France. , 

This acquisition was regarded by the protector as the means only 
of obtaining farther advantages He was 1 esolved to concert measures 
with the French court foi the final conquest and partition of the Low 
Countries (Thurloe, vol 1 p 762) Had he lived much longer, and 
maintained his authority in England, so chimerical, or rather so 
dangerous a project would ceitainly have been carried into execution 
And this first and principal step towards more extensive conquest, 
which France, during a whole century, has never yet been able, by an 
mfinite expense of blood and treasuie, fully to attain, had at once 
been accomplished by the enteipiising, though unskilful politics of 
Cromwell 

During these tiansactions, great demonstrations of mutual fiiend- 
ship and rcgaid passed between the French king and the protector 
Lord Fauconbeig, Ciomwell’s son-in-law, was despatched to Louis, 
then in the camp before Dunkirk , and was received with the regaid 
usually paid to foreign princes by the French couit (Thurloe, vol vii. 
•p 151,158) Mazai me sent to London his nephew Mancini, along with 
the Duke of Crequi , and expressed his 1 egret, that his urgent affairs 
should depnve bun of the honour, which he had long wished for, of 
paying, in person, his respects to the gieatest man in the woild ^ 


1 He aspired to get possession of Elsinore and the passage of the Sound { 'World’s Mistake 
m Oliver Cromwell’) He also endeavoured to get possession of Bremen (Thurloe, vol vi 

^ s^it^was remarked by the saints of that time that the battle was fought on a day which was 
held for a fast in London, so lhat, as Fleet^vood said (Thurloe, vol vii p 150), while we 
were praying they were fighting, and the Lord hath given a signal answer The Lord has not 
only owned us in our work there, but in our waiting upon him in a w'ay of prayer, which is, 
indeed, our old expenenced approved way in all straits and difficulties Cromwell’s letter to 
Blake and Montague, his brave admirals, is remarkable for the same spirit (Thurloe, vol iv 
p 744) You have, says he, as I venly believe and am persuaded, a plentiful stock of prayers 
going for you daily, sent up by the soberest and most approved ministers and Chnstnns in this 
nation, and, notwithstanding some discouragements, very much wrestling of faith for you, 
which are to us, and I trust will be to you, matter of great encouragement But notwith- 
standing all this, It will be good for you and us to deliver up ourselves and all our affairs to the 
disposition of our all-wise Father, who not only out of prerogative, but because of his good- 
ness, wisdom, and truth, ought to be resigned unto by his creatures, especially those who are 
children of his begetting through the Spirit, &c 
® In reality the cardinal had not entertained so high an idea of Cromwell He used to say 
-that he was a fortunate madman (Vie de Cromwell par Raguenet, Carte’s Collect, vol 11 
p. 81 , Cumble’s ' Life of Monk,’ p 93 , * World’s Mistake m O Cromwell ’) 
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The protector reaped little satisfaction from the success of his arms 
abroad . the situation m which he stood at home, kept him in perpetual 
uneasmess and inquietude* His admimstratmn, so expensive both by 
military enterpnses and secret intelligence, had exhausted his revenue, 
and involved him m a considerable debt The royalists, he heard, had 
renewed their conspiracies for a general insurrection , and Ormond 
was secretly come over with a view of concerting measures for the 
execution of this project Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and 
many heads of the presbyterians, had secretly entered into the engage- 
ment. Even the army was infected with the general spirit of discon- 
tent , and some sudden and dangerous eruption was every moment to 
be dreaded from it. No hopes remained, after his violent breach with 
the last parliament, that he should ever be able to establish, with 
general consent, a legal settlement, or temper the militar}^ with any 
mixture of civil authority All his arts and policy were exhausted , 
and having so often, by fraud and false pretences, deceL\ed every 
party, and almost every individual, he could no longer hope, by his 
repeating the same professions, to meet with equal confidence and 
regard. 

However zealous the royalists, their conspiracy took not effect 
Willis discovered the whole to the protector. Ormond was obliged to 
fly, and he deemed himself fortunate to have escaped so \ igilant an 
administration Great numbers were thrown into prison A high 
court of justice was anew erected for the tnal of those crminals, whose 
guilt was most apparent Notwithstanding the j:ecognition of his 
authonty by the last parliament, the protector could not, as yet, trust 
to an unbiassed j'ury. Sir Henry Slingsby, and Dr Httet, were con- 
demned and beheaded Mordaunt, brother to the Earl of Peter- 
borough, narrowly escaped The numbers for his condemnation and 
his acquittal were equal , and just as the sentence was pronounced m 
his favour, Colonel Pnde, who was resolved to condenm him, came 
into court Ashton, Storey, and Besdey, were hanged m different 
streets of the city. 

The conspiracy of the Millenarians in the army stiuck Ciomwell 
with still greater apprehensions Harnson and the other discarded 
officers of that party could not remain at rest Stimulated equally by 
revenge, by ambition, and by conscience, they still harboured in their 
breast some desperate project , and there wanted not officers in the 
army, who, from like motives, were disposed to second all their under- 
takings The levellers and agitators had been encouraged by Crom- 
well to interpose with their advice m all political deliberations , and 
he had even pretended to honour many of them with his intimate 
friendship, while he conducted his daring enterprizes against the king and 
the parliament. It was a usual practice with him, in order to familiarize 
himself the more with the agitators, who were commonly corporals or 
Serjeants, to take them to bed with him, and there, after prayers and 
exhortations, to discuss together their projects and principles, political 
as well as religious. Having assumed the dignity of protector, he 
excluded them from all his councils, and had neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to indulge them any further in their wonted familiaiities. Among 
those who were enraged at this treatment was Sexby, an active 
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agitator, who now employed against him all that restless industry 
which had formerly been exerted in his favour. He even went so far 
as to enter into a correspondence with Spam , and Cromwell, who 
knew the distempers of the army, was justly afraid of some mutiny, to 
which a day, an hour, an instant, might provide leaders 

Of assassinations likewise he was apprehensive, from the zealous 
spiiit which actuated the soldiers Smdercome had undertaken to 
murder him , and, by the most unaccountable accidents, had often 
been prevented from executing his bloody purpose His design was 
discovered , but the protector could never find the bottom of the enter- 
prise, nor detect any of his accomplices He was tried by a jury , and 
notwithstanding the general odium attending that crime, notwithstand- 
ing the clear and full proof of his guilt, so little conviction prevailed 
of the protector’s right to the supreme government, it was with the 
utmost difficulty (Thurloe, vol vi p 53) that this conspirator was con- 
demifed When every thing was prepared for his execution, he was 
found dead , from poison, as is supposed, which he had voluntarily 
taken 

"I he protector might better have supported those feais and appre- 
hensions which the public distempers occasioned, had he enjoyed any 
domestic satisfaction, or possessed an> coidial friend of his own family, 
in whose bosom he could safely have unloaded his anxious and coirod- 
ing cares But Fleetwood, his son-in-law, actuated bj the wildest 
zeal, began tefestrange himself from him , and w as enraged to discover 
that Cromwell in all his enteipiises, had entertained views of promot- 
ing his own giandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, of 
which he made such feivent professions His eldest daughter, mairied 
to Fleetw ood, had adopted republican principles so vehement, that she 
could not wuth patience behold power lodged m a single person, even 
in her indulgent father His other daughters w^ere no less piejudxced 
in favour of the royal cause, and regietted the violences and iniquities 
into which, they thought, their family had so unhappily been trans- 
ported Above all, the sickness of Mrs Claypole, his peculiar 
favourite, a lady endued with many humane viitues and amiable 
accomplishments, depressed his anxious mind, and poisoned all his 
enjoyments. She had entertamed a high regard for Dr Huet, lately 
executed, and being refused his paidon, the melancholy of her temper, 
increased by her distempered body, had prompted her to lament to 
her father all his sanguinary measures, and uige him to compunction 
for those heinous crimes into which his fatal ambition had betrayed 
him Hei death, which followed soon aftei, gave new edge to every 
word that she had uttered 

All composure of mind was now for ever fled fiom the protector : 
he felt that the giandeur, which he had attained with so much 
guilt and couiage, could not ensure him that tranquillity, which it 
belongs to viitue alone, and moderation fully to ascertain Over- 
whelmed with the load of public affairs, dreading perpetually some 
fatal accident in his distempered government, seeing nothing around 
him but tieacherous friends or enraged enemies, possessing the con- 
fidence of no party, resting his title on no principle, civil or religious, 
he found his power to depend 011 so delicate a poize of factions and 
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interests, as the smallest event was able, without any preparation, in 
a moment to overturn. Death too, which, with such signal intre- 
pidity he had braved m the field, being incessantly threatened by the 
poniards of fanatical or interested assassms, was ever present to his 
terrified apprehension, and haunted him in every scene of business or 
repose Each action of his life betrayed the terrors under which he 
laboured The aspect of strangers was uneasy to him with a piercing 
and anxious eye he surveyed every face to which he was not daily 
accustomed. He never moved a step without strong guards attending 
him he wore armour under his clothes, and farther secured himself 
by offensive weapons, a sword, falchion, and pistols, which he always 
carried about him. He returned from no place by the direct road, or 
by the same way which he went Every journey he performed with hurry 
and precipitation. Seldom he slept above three nights together in the 
same chamber and he never let it be know n befoi ehand w hat chamber 
he intended to choose, nor entrusted himself m any which was not 
provided with back-doors, at which sentinels were carefully placed. 
Society terrified him, while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, 
and implacable enemies solitude astonished him, by withdrawing 
that protection which he found so necessary for his security 

His body also, from the contagion of his anxious mind, began to be 
affected , and his health seemed sensibly to dechne He was seized 
with a slow fever, which changed into a tertian ague For the space 
of a week, no dangerous symptoms appeared ; and m th§i*»intervals of 
the fits he was able to walk abroad At length the feveiMncreased, 
and he himself began to entertain some thoughts of death, and to cast 
his eye towards that future existence, whose idea had once been inti- 
mately present to him ; though since, m the hurry of affaurs, and m 
the shock of wars and factions, it had, no doubt, been considerably 
obliterated. He asked Goodwin, one of his preachers, if the doctnne 
were true, that the elect could ne\ er fall or suffer a final reprobation. 
^ Nothing more certain,’ replied the pieacher ‘ Then am I safe,’ said 
the protector ^ for I am sure that once I w^as in a state of grace ’ 

His physicians were sensible of the perilous condition to which his 
distemper had reduced him but his chaplains, by their prayers, 
visions, and revelations, so buoyed up his hopes, that he began to be- 
lieve his life out of all danger A fa\ourable answer, it was pretended, 
had been returned by heaven to the petitions of all the godly , and 
he relied on their asseverations much more than on the opinion of the 
most expenenced physicians ‘ I tell you,’ he cried with confidence to 
the latter, ^ I tell you, I shall not die of this distemper I am well 
^ assured of my recovery It is promised by the Lord, not only to 
^ my supplications, but to those of men who hold a stiicter commerce, 
‘ and more intimate correspondence with him Ye may have skill m 
^ your profession , but nature can do more than all the physicians m 
^ the world, and God is far above nature * ’ (Bates , Thurloe, voL vii 
pp 355-416 ) Nay, to such a degree of madness did their enthusiastic 
assurances mount, that, upon a fast day, which was observed on his 
account both at Hampton Court and at Whitehall, they did not so 
much pray for his health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges 
which they had received of his recovery. He himself was overheard 
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offenng up his addresses to heaven ; and so far had the illusions of 
fanaticism prevailed over the plainest dictates of natural morality, that 
he assumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding for his 
people, than that of a criminal, whose atrocious violation of social 
duty had, from every tnbunal, human and divine, merited the severest 
vengeance 

Meanwhile all the symptoms began to wear a more fatal aspect ; 
and the physicians were obliged to break silence, and to declare, that 
the protector could not survive the next fit with which he was threat- 
ened The council was alarmed, A deputation was sent to know his 
will with regard to his successor His senses were gone, and he could 
not now express his intentions They asked him whether he did not 
mean that his eldest son, Richard, should succeed him in the protector- 
ship A simple affirmative was, or seemed to be, extoited from him. 
Soon after, on Sept. 3, that very day which he had always considered 
as the most fortunate for him, he expired A violent tempest, which 
immediately succeeded his death, served as a subject of discourse to 
the vulgar His partizans, as well as his enemies, were fond of 
remarking this event ; and each of them endeavoured, by forced infer- 
ences, to interpret it as a confiimation of their paiticular prejudices 

The wnters, attached to the memory of this wonderful person, make 
his character, with regard to abilities, bear the an of the most extrava- 
gant panegwic his enemies form such a lepresentation of his moral 
qualities as msembles the most \irulent invective Both of them, it 
must be confessed, are suppoited by such striking ciicumstances in 
his conduct and foitune as bestow on their representation a great air 
of probability. ‘ What can be more extraordinary,’ it is said,^ ‘ than 
‘ that a person of pnv ate birth and education, no fortune, no eminent 
‘ qualities of body, which have sometimes, nor shining talents of mind, 

^ which have often, raised men to the highest dignities, should have 
‘ the courage to attempt, and the abilities to execute, so ^edt a design 
^as the subverting one of the most ancient and best established 
^ monarchies m the world ? That he should have the power and iDold- 
‘ ness to put his prince and master to an open and infamous death ? 

‘ Should banish that numerous and strongly-allied family ? Cover all 
^ these temerities under a seeming obedience to a parliament, in whose 
^ service he pretended to be retained ^ Trample too upon that parlia- 
^ ment in their turn, and scornfully expel them as soon as they gave 
‘ him ground of dissatisfaction ^ Erect in their place the dominion of 
‘ the saints, and give reality to the most visionary idea, which the 
‘ heated imagination of any fanatic was evex able to entertain ^ Sup- 
‘ press again that monster in its infancy, and openly set up himself 
' above all things that ever were called sovereign in England ? Ovei- 
‘ come first all his enemies by aims, and all his friends afterwards by 
^ artifice ? Serve all parties patiently for a while, and command them 
‘ victoriously at last ^ Overrun each corner of the three nations, and 
‘ subdue with equal facility, both the riches of the south, and the 
^ poverty of the north ? Be feaied and courted by all fpreign princes, 

‘ and be adopted a brother to the gods of the earth ^ Csdl together 
' parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with the 
1 Cowley’s * Discourses ’ This passage is altered m some particulars from the ongmaU 
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* breath of his mouth ? Reduce to subjection a warlike and discon- 
‘ tented nation, by means of a mutinous army ^ Command a mutinous 
‘ army by means of seditious and factious oncers ’ Be humbly and 
‘ daily petitioned, that he would be pleased, at the rate of millions a 
' year, to be hired as master of those who had hired him before to be 
‘ their servant ? Have the estates and lives of three nations as much 
^ at his disposal as was once the little inheritance of his father, and be 

* as noble and liberal in the spending of them ^ And lastly (for there 
‘ IS no end of enumerating every particular of his glory), with one word 
‘ bequeath all this power and splendour to his postenty? Die possessed 
‘ of peace at home, and triumph abroad^ Be buned among kings, and 

with more than regal solemnity , and leave a name behind him not 
‘ to be extinguished but with the whole world ; which as it was too 
‘ little for his piaise, so might it have been for his conquests, if the 
^ short line of his mortal life could have stretched out to the extent of 
‘ his immortal designs ^ ’ 

My intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn by so masterly a 
hand I shall only endeavour to remo\e fiom it somewhat of the mar- 
vellous , a ciicumstance which, on all occasions, gi\es much ground 
for doubt and suspicion It seems to me, that the ciicumstance of 
Cromwell^s life, in which his abilities are pimcipally discovered, is his 
rising from a private station, in opposition to so many rivals, so much 
advanced before him, to a high command and authority in the army. 
His great courage, his signal military talents, his eminent dextenty 
and address, were all requisite for this important acquisition. Yet wift 
not this promotion appear the effect of supernatural abilities, when we 
consider, that Fairfax himself, a private gentleman, who had not the 
advantage of a seat in parliament, had, through the same steps, 
attained even a superior rank, and, if endued with common capacity 
and penetration, had been able to retain it To incite such an army 
to rebellion against the parliament, required no uncommon art or 
industry to have kept them in obedience had been the more difficult 
enterprise When the breach was once formed between the military 
and civil powers, a supreme and absolute authority, from that moment, 
is devolved on the general , and if he be afterwards pleased to employ 
artifice or policy, it may be regarded, on most occasions, as great con- 
descension, if not as superfluous caution That Cromwell w'as ever 
able really to blind or over>reach either the king or the republicans, 
does not appear as they possessed no means of resisting the force 
under his command, they were glad to temporise w ith him, and, by 
seeming to be deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing themselves 
from his dominion If he seduced the military fanatics, it is to be 
considered, that their interests and his evidently concurred, that their 
Ignorance and low education exposed them to the giossest imposition, 
and that he himself was at bottom as frantic an enthusiast as the worst 
of them, and in order to obtain their confidence, needed but to display 
those vulgar and ridiculous habits, which he had early acquired, and 
on which he set so high a value. An army is so forcible, and at the 
same time so coarse a weapon, that any hand, which wields it, may, 
without much dexterity, perform any operation, and attain any 
ascendant, in human society. 
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The domestic administration of Cromwell, though it discovers great 
abilities, was conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitrary 
power perhaps, his difficult situation admitted of neither His foi eign 
enterprises, though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to national 
interest, and seem more the result of impetuous fury or narrow preju- 
dices, than of cool foresight and deliberation An eminent personage, 
however, he was in many respects, and even a supeiior genius , &it 
unequal and inregular in his operations And though not defective in 
any talent, except that of elocution, the abilities, which in him were 
most admirable, and which most contributed to his marvellous success, 
were the magnanimous resolution of his enterprises, and his peculiar 
dexterity in discovenng the characters, and practising on the w eak- 
nesses of mankind 

If we survey the moral character of Cromwell with that indulgence 
which IS due to the blindness and infirmities of the human species, we 
shall not be inclined to load his memory with such violent reproaches 
as those which his enemies usually throw upon it Amidst the passions 
and prejudices of that period, that he should prefei the pailiamentary 
to the royal cause, will not appear extraordinary , since, even at pre- 
sent, some men of sense and knowledge are disposed to think, that 
the question, with regard to the justice of the quarrel, may be regaided 
as doubtful and uncei tain The mui der of the king, the most ati ocious 
of all his actions, was to him covered under a mighty cloud of lepublican 
and fanatical filusions , and it is not impossible, but he might believe 
It, as many otheis did, the most meritorious action that he could pei- 
form His subsequent usurpation was the effect of necessity, as well as 
of ambition , nor is it easy to see, how the vaiious factions could at that 
time have been lestraine^ without a mixture of military and aibitrary 
authority The private deportment of Cromwell, as a son, a husband, 
a father, a friend, is exposed to no consideiable censure, if it does not 
rather meiit praise And, upon the whole, his character does not 
appear more extiaoidinaiy and unusual by the mixture of so much 
absurdity with so much penetration, than by his tempering such violent 
ambition and such enraged fanaticism with so much regard to justice 
and humanity 

Cromwell was in the fifty-ninth year of his age when he died He 
was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, though not of an agree- 
able aspect He left only two sons, Richaid and Heniy, and three 
daughteis , one married to General Fleetwood, anothei to Lord Fau- 
conberg, a thud to Lord Rich. His father died when he was young 
His mothei lived till after he was protector, and, contiary to her 
orders, he buiied her with great pomp in Westminstei Abbey She 
could not be persuaded, that his power or peison was ever in safety 
At every noise which she heard, she exclaimed, that her son was 
muidered; and w as never satisfied that he was alive, if she did not 
receive fiequcnt visits from him She was a decent woman , and, by 
hci frugality and industiy,had raised and educated anumeious family 
upon a small fortune She had even been obliged to set up a brewery 
at Huntingdon, which she managed to good advantage Hence Crom* 
well, m the invectives of that age, is often stigmatised with the name 
of the biewer Ludlow, byway of insult, mentions the great accession, 
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wluch he would receive to his royal revenues upon his mothei’s death, 
who possessed a jointure of 60/. a year upon his estate She was of a 
good family, of the name of Stuart , remotely aJlied, as is by some sup- 
posed, to the royal family. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Richard acknowledged protector — A parliament — Cabal of Walling- 
ford House — Richard deposed — Lo7ig parliament or Rump restored 
— Conspiracy of the royalists — Insurrection — Suppressed — Parlia- 
ment expelled — Committee of safety — Foreign affairs-- General Monk 
— Monk declares for the parliament — Pailiament restored— Monk 
enters London, declares Jor a free parliament — Secluded members 
restored — Long parliament dissolved — New pay harnent — The Resto- 
ration — Manners and arts 

All the arts of CromwelFs policy had been so often practised, that 
they began to lose their effect , and his powei, instead of being con- 
firmed by time and success, seemed eveiy day to become more uncer- 
tain and precaiious. His friends the most closely connecf?ed with him, 
and his counsellors the most tiusted, weie entering into cabals against 
his authority ,* and, with all his penetration into the characters of men, 
he could not find any ministers on whom he could rely Men of pro- 
bity and honour, he knew, would not submit to be the instruments of 
an usurpation, violent and illegal those who were free from the 
restraint of principle, might betray, from interest, that cause, in which, 
fiom no bettei motives, they had enlisted themselves Even those on 
whom he confeiied any favour, never deemed the lecompense an equi- 
valent for the saciifices which they made to obtain it whoevei was 
refused any demand, justified his angei by the specious colours of con- 
science and of duty Such difficulties sui rounded the protector, that 
his dying at so ciitical a time, is esteemed by many the most fortunate 
circumstance that ever attended him , and it was thought, that all his 
courage and dexterity could not much longei have extended his usurped 
administration 

But when that potent hand was removed which conducted the 
Government, everyone expected a sudden dissolution of the unwieldy 
and ill-jointed fabric Richard, a young man of no experience, 
educated in the country, accustomed to a retired life, unacquainted 
with the officers, and unknown to them, recommended by no military 
exploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not long, it was thought, 
maintain that authonty, which his father had acquired by so many 
valorous achievements, and such signal successes And when it was 
^observed, that he possessed only the virtues of private life, which m 
his situation were so many vices that indolence, incapacity, irresolu- 
tion attended his facility and good nature, the various hopes of men 
were excited by the expectation of some great event or revolution. 
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For some time, howevdr, the public was disappointed in this opinion. 
The council recognised the succession of Richard ; Fleetwood, in whose 
favour, It was supposed, (sromwell had formerly made a will, renounced 
all claim or pretension to the protectorship , Henry, Richard's brother, 
who governed Ireland with popularity, ensured him the obedience oi 
that kingdom Monk, whose authority was well established in Scot- 
land, being much attached to the family of Cromwell, immediately 
proclaimed the new protector , the army, everywhere, the fleet, ac- 
knowledged his title ; above ninety addresses from the counties and 
most considerable corporations congratulated him on his accession, m 
all the terms of dutiful allegiance , foieign mmisters were forward in 
paying him the usual compliments , and Richard, whose moderate, 
unambitious character never would have led him to cdntend for em- 
pire, was tempted to accept of so rich an inheritance, which seemed to 
be tendered to him by the consent of all mankind 

It Nvas found necessary to call a parliament, in order to furnish 
supplies, both for the ordinary administration, and for fulfilling those 
engagements with foreign princes, paiticularly Sweden, into which the 
late protector had entered In hopes of obtaining greater influence 
in elections, the ancient right was restored to all the small boroughs, 
and the counties were allowed no more than their usual membeis. 
The house of peeis, or the other house, consisted of the same per- 
sons that had been appointed by Oliver 

All the commons at first (Ja?i 7, A D 1659) signed, without hesita- 
tion, an engagement not to altei the picsent Government They ne\t 
proceeded to examine the humble petition and advice , and after 
great opposition, and many vehement debates, it was at length, with 
much difficulty earned by the court-party to confirm it. An acknow- 
ledgement, too, of the authority of the other house was extoited 
from them , though it was resolved not to treat this house of peers 
with any gi eater respect than they should return to the commons A 
declaration was also made that the establishment of the other house 
should nowise prejudice the right of such of the ancient peers as had 
from the beginning of the war adhered to parliament But in all 
these proceedings, the opposition among the commons was so con- 
siderame, and the debates were so much prolonged, that all business 
was retarded, and great alarm given to the partizans of the young 
protector. 

But there was another quarter from which greater dangers were 
justly apprehended The most considerable officers of the aimy, and 
even Fleetwood, brother-in-law to the piotector, were entering into* 
cabals against him No character in human society is moie danger- 
ous than that of the fanatic ; because, if attended with weak judg- 
ment, he is exposed to the suggestions of others — if suppoited by 
more discernment, he is entirely governed by his own illusions, which 
sanctify his most selfish views and passions. Fleetwood was of the 
former species, and as he was extremely addicted to a republic, and 
even to the fifth monaichy or dominion of the saints, it was easy for 
those who had insinuated themselves into his confidence to instil 
disgusts against the dignity of protectoi. The whole republican party 
m the aimy, which was still considerable, Fitz, Mason, Moss, Farley, 
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united tliemselves to that geneial. The officers, too, of the same 
party, whom Cromwell had discarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, Okey, 
Alured, began to appear, and to recover that authority which had 
been only foi a time suspended A party, likewise, who found them- 
selves eclipsed m Richard’s favour, Sydenham, Kelsey, Berry, Hames, 
joined the cabal of the others. Rven Desborough, the protector’s 
uncle, lent his authority to that faction. But, above all, the intrigues 
of Lambert, who was now roused from his retreat, inflamed all those 
dangerous humours, and threatened the nation with some great con- 
vulsion. The discontented officers established their meetings in 
Fleetwood’s apartments , and because he dwelt in Wallingford House, 
the party received a denomination from that place 

Richaid, who possessed neither resolution nor penetration, was pre- 
vailed on to give an unguarded consent for calling a general council of 
officers, who might make him pioposals, as they pretended, for the good 
of the aimy No sooner weie they assembled than they voted a re- 
inonstiance" They theie lamented that 'the good old cause,’ as they 
tcimcd It, that is, the cause for which they had engaged against the 
late king, was cntiiely neglected, and they pioposed as a remedy, that 
the whole militaiy power should be entiusted to some person in whom 
they might all confide The city militia, influenced by two aldermen, 
Tichborne and Ireton, expressed the same resolution of adhering to 'the 
good old cause.’ 

The protector was justly alarmed at those movements among the 
officers The persons in whom he chiefly confided were, all of them, 
excepting Broghill, men of civil characters and professions ; Fiennes, 
Thurloe, Whitlocke, Wolseley , who could only assist him with their 
advice and opinion. He possessed none of those arts which were 
proper to gam an enthusiastic army. Murmurs being thrown out 
against some piomotions which he had made, 'Would you have me,’ 
said he, ‘prefer none but the godly ^ Here is Dick Ingoldsby,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘who can neither pi ay nor preach; yet will I trust him 
befoie ye all’ (Ludlow). This imprudence gave great offence to the 
pretended saints. The other qualities of the protector were corres- 
pondent to these sentiments he was of a gentle, humane, and generous 
disposition. Some of his party offering to put an end to those in- 
trigues by the death of Lambert, he declaied that he would not pur- 
chase power on dominion by such sanguinary measures 

The parliament was no less alarmed at the military cabals They 
voted that there should be no meeting or general council of officers, 
except with the protector’s consent, or by his orders. This vote 
brought affairs immediately to a lupture. The officers hastened to 
Richard, and demanded of him the dissolution of the parliament 
Desborough, a man of a clownish and brutal nature, threatened him, if 
he should refuse compliance The protector wanted the resolution to 
deny, and possessed little ability to resist The parliament was dis- 
solved , and by the same act the protector was, by everyone, considered 
as effectually dethroned Soon after, Apnl 22, he signed his demission 
in form. 

Henry, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the same moderate 
disposition as Richard, but as he possessed more vigour and capacity, 
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It was apprehended that he might make resistance. His popularity m 
Ireland was gieat , anc^ even his personal authority, notwithstanding 
his youth, was considerable. Had his ambition been very eager, he 
had, no doubt, been able to create disturbance but being threatened 
by Sir Hardress Waller, Colonel John Jones, and other officers, he 
very quietly resigned his command, and retired to England He had 
once entertained thoughts, which he had not resolution to execute, of 
pioclaimmg the king in Dublin (Carte's Collec vol ii p 243). 

Thus fell suddenly, and from an enormous height, but, by a rare 
fortune, without any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwells 
Richard continued to possess an estate, which was moderate, and 
burthened too with a large debt, which he had contracted for the in- 
terment of his father After the restoration, though he lemained 
unmolested, he thought proper to travel for some years , and at Pe- 
zenas m Languedoc he was intioduced, under a borrowed name, to 
the Prince of Conti That prince, talking of English affairs, broke 
out into admiration of CiomwelPs courage and capacity ‘ But as for 
* that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,' said he, ‘ what has become of him ? 
^ How could he be such a blockhead as to reap no gi eater benefit from 
‘ all his father’s crimes and successes^' Richard extended his peaceful 
and quiet life to an extieme old age, and died not till the latter end of 
Queen Anne’s leign His social virtues, moi e valuable than the gi eatest 
capacity, meirwith a recompcnce moie piecious than noisy fame, and 
more suitable contentment and tranquillity 

The council of officeis, now possessed of supieme authoiity, delibe- 
rated what form of government they should establish Many of them 
seemed inclined to exercise the power of the sword in the most open 
manner , but as it was apprehended that the people would with great 
difficulty be induced to pay taxes levied by aibitiaiy will and plcasuie, 
it was agreed to picseive the shadow of civil administration, and to 
revive the long pailiament, which had been expelled by Ciomwell 
That assembly could not be dissolved, it was asseited, but by their 
own consent , and violence had inteiiupted, but was not able to de- 
stroy, their light to government The officeis also expected that, as 
these members had sufficiently felt then own weakness, they would be 
contented to act in subordination to the militaiy commandcis, and 
would thenceforth allow all the authoiity to remain wheie the power 
was so visibly vested 

The officers applied to Lenthal, the speakei, and proposed to him 
that the parliament should resume then seats Lenthal was of a low, 
timid spirit ; and being uncertain what issue might attend these mca- 
suies, was desirous of evading the proposal. He leplied that he could 
by no means comply with the desire of the officeis , being engaged in 
a business of far greater importance to himself, which he could not 
omit on any account, because it concerned the salvation of his own 
soul The officeis pressed him to tell what it might be. He was pie- 
panng, he said, to participate of the Loid’s Supper, which he resolved 
to take next Sabbath. They insisted, that mercy was pieferable to 
sacrifice, and that he could not bettei pi epaie himself for that great 
duty, than by contributing to the public service All their remon- 
stiances had no effect However, on the appointed day, the speaker. 
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being informed that a quorum of the house was likely to meet, thought 
proper, notwithstanding the salvation of his ^oul, as Ludlow observes, 
to join them , and the house immediately proceeded upon business. 
The secluded members attempted, but in vain, to resume their seats 
among them. 

The numbers of this parliament were small, little exceeding seventy 
members . their authority in the nation, ever since they had been 
purged by the army, was extremely diminished , and after their expul- 
sion, had been totdly annihilated * but being all of them men of 
violent ambition ; some of them men of experience and capacity ; 
they were resolved, since they enjoyed the title of the supreme authority, 
and observed that some appearance of a pailiament was requisite for 
the purposes of the army, not to act a subordinate pait to those who 
acknowledged themselves their servants They chose a council, in 
which they took care that the ofhceis of Wallmgford-house should not 
be the majority • they appointed Fleetwood lieutenant-general, but 
inseited in his commission, that it should only continue during the 
pleasure of the house they chose seven persons, who should nominate 
to such commands as became vacant and they voted, that all com- 
missions should be received from the speaker, and be assigned by him 
111 the name of the house These piecautions, the tendency of which 
was visible, gave great disgust to the general officers , and their dis- 
content would immediately have broken out into some resolution fatal 
to the parliament, had it not been checked by the apprehensions of 
danger from the common enemy. 

The bulk of the nation consisted of royalists and presbyterians ; and 
to both these parties the dominion of the pretended parliament had 
ever been to the last degree odious When that assembly was expelled 
by Cromwell, contempt had succeeded to hatred ; and no reserve had 
been used in expiessing the utmost deiision against the impotent 
ambition of these usuipeis Seeing them leinstated in authority, all 
orders of men felt the highest indignation ; together with appiehensions, 
lest such tyiannical ruleis should exeit their power by taking vengeance 
upon their enemies, who had so openly insulted them. A seciet iccon- 
cihation, therefore, was made between the rival paities , and it was 
agteed, that, burying former enmities in oblivion, all effoits should be 
used for the overthrow of the rump ; so they called the pailiament, in 
allusion to that paxt of the animal body. The presbyterians, sensible 
from experience, that their passion for liberty, however laudable, had 
earned them into unwarrantable excesses, weie willing to lay aside 
ancient jealousies, and, at all hazaids to restore the royal family The 
nobility, the gentry bent their passionate endeavours to the same 
enterpnze, by which alone they could be redeemed fiom slavery And 
no man was so remote from paity, so indiffeient to public good, as not 
to feel the most ardent wishes for the dissolution of that tyranny, 
which, whether the civil or the militaiy part of it were considered, 
appeared equally oppiessive and ruinous to the nation 

Mordaunt, who had so narrowly escaped on his trial before the high 
couit of justice, seemed rather animated than daunted with past 
danger , and having, by his resolute behaviour, obtained the highest 
confidence of the royal party, he was now become the centre of all 
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their conspiracies In many counties, a resolution was taken to rise m 
arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sii Horatio Townshend 
undertook to secure Lynn, General Massey engaged to seize 
Gloucester, Lord Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen conspiied 
to take possession of Shrewsbury , Sir Geoige Booth, of Chester , Sir 
Thomas Middleton, of North-Wales, Arundel, Pollar, Granville, 
Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter A day was appointed for the 
execution of all these enterprises. And the king, attended by the Duke 
of York, had secretly arrived at Calais, with a lesolution of putting 
himself at the head of his loyal subjects The French court had 
promised to supply him with a small body of forces, m order to 
countenance the insunections of the English 
This combination was disconcerted by the infidelity of Sir Richard 
Willis. That traitor continued with the parliament the same corre- 
spondence which he had begun with Ciomwell He had engaged to 
reveal all conspiracies, so far as to destroy their effect , but reserved 
to himself, if he pleased, the power of concealing the conspirators 
He took care never to name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who 
had zealously adhered, and were resolved still to adhere, to the loyal 
cause in every fortune These men he esteemed , these he even loved 
He betrayed only the new converts among the piesbyterians, or such 
lukewarm royalists, as, discouraged with then disappointments, weie 
resolved to expose themselves to no moie hazaids A lively proof how 
impossible it is, even for the most corrupted minds, to divest them- 
selves of all regard to morality and social duty • 

Many of the conspirators in the diffeient counties weie (July) 
thrown into prison others, astonished at such symptoms of secret 
treachery, left their houses, or remained quiet . the most tempestuous 
weather prevailed during the whole time appointed for the lendezvous; 
insomuch that some found it impossible to join their friends, and 
others were dismayed with fear and supeistition at an incident so 
unusual during the summer season Of all the projects, the only one 
which took effect was that of Sir George Booth for the seizing of 
Chester The Earl of Deiby, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mi Lee, 
Colonel Morgan, entered mto this enterpnze Sir William Middleton 
joined Booth with some troops from North Wales, and the mal- 
contents were powerful enough to subdue all in that neighbouihood 
who ventured to oppose them. In their declaiation they made no 
mention of the king they only demanded a fiec and full parliament. 

Th^ parliament was justly alarmed H ow combustible the matei lals, 
they well knew , and the fire was now fallen among them. Booth was 
of a family eminently presbyterian , and his conjunction with the 
royalists they regarded as a dangerous symptom. They had many 
officers whose fidelity they could moie depend on than that of Lambcit; 
but there -was no one in whose vigilance and capacity they reposed 
such confidence They commissioned him to suppiess the rebels He 
made incredible haste Booth imprudently ventuied himself out of the 
walls of Chester, and exposed in the open field, his raw troops against 
these haidy veterans He was soon routed and taken prisoner. His 
whole aimy was dispersed And thepailiamcnt had no further occupa- 
tion than to fill all the jails with their open or seciet enemies. Designs 
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were even entertained of transporting the loyal families to Baibadoes, 
Jamaica, and the other colonies , lest they should propagate in England 
children of the same malignant affections with themselves 

This success hastened the ruin of the Parliament. Lambert, at the 
head of at body of troops, was no less dangerous to them than Booth. 
A thousand pounds, which tjjey sent him to buy a jewel, were em- 
ployed by him in liberalities to his officers At his instigation they 
drew up a petition, and transmitted it to Fleetwood, a weak man, and 
an ^honest, if sincerity in folly deserve that honourable name The 
import of this petition was, that Fleetwood should be made commander- 
in*-chief, Lambert major-geneial, Desborough lieutenant-general of the 
horse. Monk major-general of the foot To which a demand was 
added, that no officer should be dismissed from his command but by a 
court-martial 

The parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately cashiered 
Lambert, Desborough, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelsey, Cobbet Sir 
Arthur Hazelrig proposed the impeachment of Lambert for high 
treason Fleetwood’s commission was vacated, and the command of 
the hrm)r was vested m seven peisons, of whom that geneial was one. 
The parliament voted, that they would have no more general officers 
And they declared it high treason to levy any money without consent 
of parliament. 

But these votes were feeble weapons in opposition to t 3 «e swords of 
the soldiery. Lambert drew some troops together, in order to decide 
the controversy. Okey, who was leading his regiment to the assist- 
ance of the parliament, was deserted by them Morley and Moss 
brought their regiments into Palace-yard, resolute to oppose the 
violence of Lambert. But that artful general knew an easy way of 
disappointing them. He (Oct 13) placed his soldiers in the streets 
which lead to Westminster-hall When the Speaker came in his 
coach, he ordered the hoises to be turned, and very civilly conducted 
him home. The other members were in like manner intercepted 
And the two regiments m Palace-yaid, observing that they were 
exposed to derision, peaceably retiied to their quarters A little before 
this bold enterprise, a solemn fast had been kept by the army , and it 
IS remarked that this ceremony was the usual prelude to every signal 
violence which they committed 

The officers found themselves again invested with supreme autho- 
rity, of which they intended for ever to retain the substance, however, 
they might bestow on others the empty shadow or appearance They 
(Oct. 2^ elected a committee of twenty-three persons, of whom seven 
were officers. These they pietended to invest with sovereign autho- 
nty, and they called them a ‘committee of safety’ They spoke 
everywhere of summoning a parliament chosen by the people ; but 
they really took some steps towards assembling a militaiy pai Lament, 
composed of officers elected from every regiment in the service 
(Ludlow) Throughout the three kingdoms there prevailed nothing 
but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and gentry, of a bloody 
massacre and extermination , to the rest of the people, of perpetual 
servitude, beneath those sanctified robbers, whose union and whose 
divisions would be equally destructive, and who, under pretence of 
VOL III. 32 
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superior illuminations, would soon extnpate, if possible, all private 
morality, as they had dready done all public law and justice, from the 
Bntish dominions 

During the time that England continued in this distracted condi- 
tion, the other kingdoms of Europe weie hastening towaids a compo- 
sure of those differences by which they had so long been agitated 
The parliament, while it preseived authority, instead of following the 
imprudent politics of Cromwell, and lending assistance to the conquer- 
ing Swede, embraced the maxims of the Dutch Commonwealth, and 
resolved, in conjunction with that state, to mediate by force an accom- 
modation between the northern crowns Montague was sent with a 
squadron to the Baltic, and earned with him as ambassador Algernon 
Sidney, the celebrated republican Sidney found the Swedish monaich 
employed in the siege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy , and 
was highly pleased, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the 
progress of royal victories, and display in so signal a manner the 
supenonty of freedom above t>ranny With the highest indignation, 
the ambitious prince was obliged to submit to the impel lous mediation 
of the two commonwealths ‘ It is crucl,^ said he, ^ that laws should 
‘ be piesciibcd me by paincides and pedlars ' But his whole army 
was enclosed in an island, and might be staivecl by the combined 
squadrons of England and Holland He was obliged, theiefore, to 
quit his pi ey^ when he had so nearly gotten possession of it, and 
having agieed to a pacification with Denmark, he letiied into his own 
country, wheie he soon aftei died 

The wars between France and Spain wcie also concluded by the 
treaty of the Pyrenees These animosities had long been earned on 
between the rival states, even while goveined by a sister and bi other, 
who coidially loved and esteemed each othci But politics, which 
had so long prevailed ovei these fiiendly affections, now at last yielded 
to their influence , and nevei was the tiiumph moic full and complete. 
The Spanish Low Countries, if not evciy pait of that monarchy, lay 
almost entirely at the mercy of its enemy Broken aimies, disordered 
finances, slow and iiiesolute counsels ; by these lesoiuces alone were 
the dispersed piovinces of Spain defended against the vigorous power 
of France, But the queen regent, anxious for the flite of hei bi other, 
employed her authority with the cardinal to stop the piogicss of the 
French conquests, and put an end to a quaiiel, which, being com- 
menced by ambition, and attended with victoij^, was at last concluded 
with moderation The young monaich of France, though aspiring and 
■warlike in his chaiactei, was at this time entiicly occupied in the 
pleasures of love and gallantr}»-, and had passively lesigncdthe lems 
of empire into the hands of his politic mmistei And he remained an 
unconcerned spectatoi, while an opportunity for conquest was parted 
with, which he never was able, duiing the whole couise of his active 
reijgn, fully to letiieve 

The ministeis of the two ciowns, Mazaiine and Don Louis de Haio, 
met at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the Isle of Pheasants, a place which 
was supposed to belong to neithei kingdom The ncgociation being 
brought to an issue by frequent confciences between the ministers, 
the monaichs themselves agieed to a congicss, and these two 
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splendid courts appeared in their full lustre amidst those savage moun- 
tains Philip brought his daughter, Mary Tl^eresa, along with him , 
and giving her in marriage to his nephew. Louis, endeavoured to 
cement by this new tye the incompatible interests of the two monar- 
chies The French king made a solemn renunciation of every suc- 
cession, which might accrue to him in right of his consort , a vain 
foimality, too weak to restiam the ungovemed ambition of pnnces. 

The affairs of England were in so great disorder, that it was not 
possible to comprehend that kingdom in that treaty, or adjust mea- 
sures with a power, which was m such incessant fluctuation The 
king, reduced to despair by the failure of all enterprises for his 
restoration, was resolved to try the weak resource of foreign succours, 
and he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two ministers were in 
the midst of their negotiations Don Louis received him with that 
generous civility, peculiar to his nation, and expiessed great inclination, 
had the low condition of Spain allowed him, to give assistance to the 
distressed monaich The cautious Mazaime, pleading the alliance of 
France with the English Commonwealth, refused even to see him , 
and though the king offered to mair}*- the caidinahs niece (K James’s 
Mem), he could, for the piesent, obtain nothing but empty pro- 
fessions of respect, and protestations of services The condition of 
that monarch, to all the world, seemed totally desperate. PIis friends 
had been baffled in every attempt for his seivice the Scaffold had 
often streamed with the blood of the more active royalists-, the spirits 
of many were broken with tedious imprisonments the estates of all 
were burthened by the fines and confiscations which had been levied 
upon them no one durst openly avow himself of that party . and so 
small did their number seem to a superficial view, that, even should the 
nation recover its liberty, which was deemed no wise probable, it was 
judged uncertain what form of government it would embrace. But 
amidst all these gloomy prospects, fortune, by a surprising revolution, 
was now paving the way for the king to mount, in peace and triumph, 
the thione of his ancestors It was by the piudence and loyalty of 
General Monk, that this happy change was at last accomplished 
George Monk, to whom the fate was leseived of re-establishing 
monarchy, and finishing the bloody dissentions of three kingdoms, 
was the second son of a family in Devonshire, ancient and honourable, 
but lately, from too great hospitality and expense, somewhat fallen to 
decay. • He betook himself, in eaily youth, to the piofession of arms, 
and was engaged m the unfortunate expeditions to Cadiz and the isle of 
Rh^ After England had concluded peace with all her neighbours, he 
sought military experience m the Low Countries, the gieat school of 
war to all the European nations , and he rose to the command of a 
company under Lord Goring This company consisted of 200 men, of 
whom 100 were volunteers, often men of family and fortune, sometimes 
noblemen, wjio lived upon their own income in a splendid manner. 
Such a militar}’’ turn at that time prevailed among the English I 
When the sound of war was first heard in this island, Monk returned 
to England, partly desirous of promotion in his native country, partly 
disgusted with some ill-usage from the States, of which he found reason 
to complain Upon the Scottish pacification, he was employed by the 

32 * 
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Earl of Leicester against the Irish rebels , and having obtained a regi- 
ment, was soon taken notice of, foi his military skill, and for his calm 
and deliberate valour Without ostentation, expense, or caresses, 
merely by his humane and equal temper, he gained the good-will of 
the soldiery, who, with a mixture of familiarity and affection, usually 
called him 'honest George Monk,’ an honourable appellation, which 
they still continued to him, even duiing his greatest elevation He 
was remarkable foi his moderation in party ; and while all around him 
were inflamed into rage against the opposite faction, he fell under sus- 
picion from the candour and tranquillity of his behaviour When the 
Irish army was called over into England, surmises of this kind had 
been so far credited, that he had even been suspended from his com- 
mand, and ordered to Oxford, that he might answer the charge laid 
against him His established character for truth and sincerity here 
stood him in great stead, and upon his earnest protestations and 
declarations, he was soon restored to his regiment, which he joined at 
the siege of Nantwich The day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and 
defeated the Royalists, commanded by Biron , and took Colonel Monk 
prisoner He was sent to the Tower, where he endured, about two 
years, all the iigouis of poverty and confinement The king, however, 
was so mindful as to send him, notwithstanding his own difficulties, a 
present of 100 guineas, but it was not till aftei the Royalists weie 
totally subdifed, that he recovered his liberty Monk, however dis- 
tressed, had always refused the most inviting offers fiom the pailia- 
ment but Cromwell, sensible of his merit, having solicited him to 
engage in the wais against the lush, who were considered as rebels 
both by king and pailiament , he was not unwilling to lepair his bioken 
fortunes by accepting a command, which, he flattered himself, was 
reconcileable to the strictest principles of honour Having once en- 
ggiged with the parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and found 
himself necessitated to fight, both against the Marquess of Ormond in 
Ireland, and against the king himself in Scotland. Upon the reduc- 
tion of the latter kingdom. Monk was left with the supreme command ; 
and by the equality and justice of his administration he was able to 
give contentment to that restless people, now reduced to subjection by 
a nation whom they hated. No less acceptable was his authoiity to 
the officers and soldiers , and foreseeing, that the goodwill of the aimy 
under his command might some time be of great service to him, he 
had, with much care and success, cultivated their friendship. 

The connexions, which he had formed with Cromwell, his bene- 
factor, preserved him faithful to Richard, who had been enjoined by 
his father to follow in everything the directions of General Monk 
When the long parliament was restoied, Monk, who was not prepared 
for opposition, acknowledged their authority, and was continued in his 
command, from which it would not have been safe to attempt dis- 
lodging him After the army had expelled the pailiament, he pro- 
tested against the violence, and resolved, as he pretended, to vindicate 
their invaded privileges Deepei designs, either m the king’s favour 
or his own, were, from the beginning, suspected to be the motive of 
his actions 

A nvalsliip had long subsisted between him and Lambert; and 
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everybody saw the reason why be opposed the elevation of that ambi- 
tious general, by whose success his own authority, he knew, would 
soon be subveited But little friendship had ever subsisted between 
him ahd the parliamentary leaders , and it seemed nowise probable, 
that he intended to employ his industry, and spend his blood, for the 
advancement of one enemy above another. How early he entertained 
designs for the king’s restoiation, we know not with certainty" it is 
likely, that, as soon as Richard was deposed, he foresaw, that, without 
such an expedient, it would be impossible ever to bring the nation to a 
regular settlement. His elder and younger brothers were devoted to 
the royal cause the Granvilles, his near lelations, and all the rest of 
his kindred, were m the same interests he himself was intoxicated 
with no fumes of enthusiasm, and had maintained no connexions with 
any of the fanatical tube His eaily engagements had been with the 
king, and he had left that service without receiving any disgust from 
the loyal family Since he had enlisted himself with the opposite 
paity, he had been guilty of no violence 01 rigoui, which might render 
him obnoxious. His letuin, theiefoie, to loyalty was easy and open, 
and nothing could be supposed to counterbalance his natural propen- 
sity to that measure, except the views of his own elevation, and the 
prospect of usurping the same grandeur and authority which had been 
assumed by Cromwell But from such exorbitant, if not impossible 
projects, the natural tranquillity and moderation of h^ temper, the 
calmness and solidity of his genius, not to mention his age, now upon 
the decline, seem to have set him at a distance. Ciomwell himself, he 
always asserted (GumbePs Life of Monk, p 93), could not have main- 
tained his usurpation , and any other peison, even equal to him in 
genius. It was obvious, would now find it more difficult to practise arts, 
of which every one, fiom experience, was sufficiently aware. It is 
more agreeable, therefore, to reason as well as candour, to suppose, 
that Monk, as soon as he put himself in motion, had entei tamed views 
of effecting the king’s restoration , noi ought any objections, derived 
from his profound silence even to Charles himself, be regarded as 
considerable His temper was naturally reserved, his circumstances 
required dissimulation , the king, he knew, was surrounded with spies 
and traitors ; and, upon the whole, it seems hard to interpret that con- 
duct, which ought to exalt our idea of his prudence, as a disparagement 
of his probity. 

Sir John Granville, hoping that the general would engage in, the 
king’s service, sent into Scotland his younger brother, a clergyman, 
Dr. Monk, who earned him a letter and in'O'itation from the king. 
When the doctor arrived, he found, that his brother was then holding 
a council of officers, and was not to be seen for some houi*s In tfie 
mean time, he was received and entertained by Price, the general’s 
chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partizan of the king’s. The 
doctor, having an entire confidence in the chaplain, talked very freely 
to him about the object of his journey, and engaged him, if there 
should be occasion, to second his applications At last, the general 
arrives ; the brothers embrace , and after some preliminary conversa- 
tion, the doctor opens his business. Monk interrupted him, to know 
whether he had ever before to anybody mentioned the subject ‘ To 
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‘ nobody/ replied his brother, ‘ but to Price, whom I know to be entirely 
‘m your confidence ’ The general, altering his countenance, turned the 
discourse , and would enter into no farther confidence with him, but 
sent him away with the first opportunity He would not trust his 
own brother the moment he knew that he had disclosed the secret , 
though to a man whom he himself could have trusted (Lansdown’s 
Defence of Monk) 

His conduct in all other particulars was full of the same reserve and 
prudence, and no less was requisite for effecting the difficult work 
which he had undei taken All the officers in his army, of whom he 
entertained any suspicion, he immediately cashiered Cobbet, who had 
been sent by the committee of safety under pretence of communicating 
their resolutions to Monk, but really with a view of debauching his 
army, he committed to custody he drew together the several scattered 
regiments he summoned an assembly, somewhat resembling a con- 
vention gf states ; and having communicated to them his resolution of 
marching into England, he received a seasonable, though no great 
supply of money 

Hearing that Lambert v;as advancing north waid with his aimy, 
Monk sent Clobciry and two other commissioneis to London, with 
large professions of his inclination to peace, and with offers of teims 
for an accommodation His chief aim was to gain time, and iela\ the 
preparations^ of his enemies The committee of safety fell into the 
snaie A treaty was signed by Monk’s commissioneis , but he lefiised 
to latify it, and complained that they had exceeded then powcis He 
desiied, howevei, to enter into a new negotiation at Newcastle The 
committee willingly accepted this fallacious offei 

Meanwhile these militaiy sovcicigns found (Nov 1659) themselves 
sunounded on all hands with mcxtiicable difficulties The nation had 
fallen into total anaichy, and by lefusing the payment of all taxes, re- 
duced the aimy to the gicatest necessities While Lamberts forces 
were assembling at Newcastle, Hazcliig and Moiley took possession 
of Portsmouth, and declaicd for the pailiament A paity, sent to sup- 
press them, was peisuaded by then commander to join in the same 
declaration The city appi entices lose in a tumult, and demanded <i 
free pailiament. Though they weie suppicsscd by Colonel Ilcwson, a 
man who fiom the piofession of a coblei had iiscn to a high lank m 
the army, the city still discovered symptoms of the most dangerous 
discontent. It even established a kind of sepaiate government, 
and assumed the supreme authority within itself Acimiial Lawson 
with his squadron came into the river, and declared foi the pai liament 
Hazehig and Morley, hearing of this nnpoitant event, left Portsmouth 
and advanced towaids London The icgiments neai that city, being 
solicited by then old officers, who had been cashieied by the com- 
mittee of safety, revolted again to the parliament. Desborough^s regi- 
ment, being sent by Lambert to support his friends, no sooner ai rived 
at St, Albans than it declaied foi the same assembly 

Fleetwood’s hand was found too weak and unstable to support this 
ill-founded fabiic, wfiich, everywheie aiound him, was falling into 
ruins. When he received intelligence of any murmuis among the 
soldiers, he would piostrate himself in prayer, and could haidly be 
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prevailed with to join the troops Even when among them he would, 
m the midst of any discourse, invite them all to prayer, and put him- 
self on his knees befoie them. If any of hi^ friends exhorted him to 
more vigour, they could get no other answer than that God had spitten 
m his face, and would not hear him Men now ceased to wonder why 
Lambert had promoted him to the office of general, and had contented 
himself with the second command in the army. 

Lenthal, the speaker, being invited by the officers, again assumed 
authority, and (Dec 26) summoned together the parliament, which 
twice before had been expelled with so much reproach and ignominy 
As soon as assembled, they repealed their act against the payment of 
excise and customs , they appointed commissioners for assigning 
quarters to the army, and, without taking any notice of Lambert, they 
sent orders to the foices under his command immediately to repair to 
those quaiteis which weie appointed them 

Lambeit was now m a veiy disconsolate condition Monk, he saw, 
had (Jan ist, a.d 1660) passed the Tweed at Coldstieam, and was 
advancing upon him His own soldieis deseited him m great multi- 
tudes, and joined the enemy Loid Fairfax too, he heaid, had raised 
forces behind him, and had possessed himself of York, without declaring 
his purpose. The last ordeis of the pailiament so entirely stripped 
him of his army, that theie remained not with him above a hundred 
horse, all the rest went to their quaiteis with quietness and lesigna- 
tion, and he himself was, some time after, ariested and committed to 
the Tower The other officers, who had formerly been ’'cashiered by 
the parliament, and who had resumed then commands that they might 
subdue that assembly, wdre again cashiered and confined to their 
houses Sir Harry Vane and some membeis, who had concurred with 
the committee of safety, were ordeied into a like confinement. And 
the parliament now seemed to be again possessed of more absolute 
authority than ever, and to be without any danger of opposition or 
control. 

The republican party was at this time guided by two men, Hazelrig 
and Vane, who were of opposite characteis, and mortally hated each 
other. Hazelrig, who possessed gi eater authority in the pailiament, 
was haughty, impeiious, piecipitate, vain-glorious , without civility, 
without prudence ; qualified only by his noisy, pertinacious obstinacy 
to acquiie an ascendant in public assemblies Vane was noted, in all 
civil transactions, for temper, insinuation, addiess, and a profound 
judgment, in all religious speculations, for folly and extiavagance He 
was a perfect enthusiast , and fancying that he was certainly favoured 
with inspiration, he deemed himself, to speak in the language of the 
times, to be a ‘ man above ordinances,’ and, by reason of his perfec- 
tion, to be unlimited and unrestiained by any rules which govern in- 
ferior mortals These whimsies, mingling with piide, had so cor- 
rupted his excellent understanding, that sometimes he thought himself 
the person deputed to leign on eaith for a thousand years over the 
whole congregation of the faithful (Clarendon) 

Monk, though informed of the restoration of the Parliament, from 
whom he received no oiders, still advanced with his army, which was 
near 6,000 men; the scattered forces m England were above five 
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times more numerous. Fan fax, who had lesolvcd to declare for the 
king, not being able to make the geneial open his intentions, retired 
to his own house in Yorkshire In all counties through which Monk 
passed the prime gentry flocked to him with addresses , expiessmg 
their earnest desire that he would be instiumental in restoring the 
nation to peace and tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of those liber- 
ties which by law were their birthiight, but of which during so 
many > ears they had been fatally berea\ ed , and that, in order to 
this salutaiy purpose he would pievail, either for the restoring of 
those members who had been secluded before the king’s death, or 
for the election of a new Pailiainent, who might legally, and by 
general consent, again govern the nation Though Monk pietended 
not to favour these addi esses, that lay of hope which the knowledge 
of his character and situation affoided, mightily animated all men 
The tyranny and the anaichy which now equally oppressed the king- 
dom , the experience of past distinctions , the diead of futuie con- 
vulsions , the indignation against military usuipation, against sancti- 
^ fled hypocrisy , all these motives had united every paity, except the 
most despeiate, into ardent wishes for the king’s restoiation, the 
only remedy foi all these fatal evils 

Scott and Robinson weie sent as deputies by the paihament, under 
■pretence of congiatulating the geneial, but in leality to serve as spies 
upon him ^^he city dispatched foui of then pimcipal citi/cns to 
peifoim like^' compliments, and at the same time to confiiin the 
geneial in his inclination to a flee paihament, the object of all 
men’s piajcis and endca\ouis Ihc authoiit> of Monk could scaiccly 
secuie the pailiamentary deputies fiom those insults which the geneial 
hatred and contempt towards then mastcis diew fiom men ot every 
,jrank and denomination 

Monk continued his maich with few mtciiuptions till he reached 
'St Alban’s He theie sent a message to the parliament, desiring 
them to icmovc fiom London those legimcnts wdiich, though they now' 
professed to return to their duty, had so lately offeied violence to that 
assembly This message w'as unexpected, and exceedingly pciplcxed 
the House Then fate, they found, must still depend on a mci- 
cenary aimy ; and they weic as distant as evci fiom then imagmaiy 
sovereignty However, they found it ncccssaiy to comply. The 
soldiers made more difficulty. A mutiny aiose among them. One 
regiment m paiticulai, quartered m Someisct House, expicssly lefused 
to yield their place to the noithern aimy But those officcis who 
would gladly, on such an occasion, have inflamed the quaircl, were 
absent oi in confinement, and for want of leaders, the soldicis w'Cie 
at last, with great reluctance, obliged to submit. Monk with his aimy 
took (Feb 3) quaiters m Westminstci 

The geneial was (Feb 6) mtioduced to the House ; and thanks 
•-were given him by Lenthal for the eminent sei vices which he had 
done His count! y Monk was a piudent, not an eloquent speaker. 
'He told the House that the seivices which he had been enabled to 
jperfoim wcie no more than his duty, and mciitcd not such praises as 
those with which they wcie pleased to honour him, that among 
many poisons of greater worth, who boic their commission, he had 
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been employed as the instiument of providence for effecting their 
restoration. But he consideied this service as a step only to more 
important services which it was their part "to render to the nation 
that while on his march, he observed all ranks of men, in all places, 
to be in earnest expectation of a settlement, after the violent convul- 
sions to which they had been exposed, and to have no piospect of 
that blessing but from the dissolution of the present parliament, and 
from the summoning of a new one, free and full, who, meeting 
without oaths or engagements, might finally give contentment to 
the nation ; that applications had been made to him for that pur- 
pose, but that he, sensible of his duty, had still told the petitioneis 
that the parliament itself, which was now free, and would soon be 
full, was the best judge of all these measuies, and that the whole 
community ought to acquiesce in then deteimination , that though he 
expiessed himself in this mannei to the people he must now fieely 
infoim the House that the fewer engagements \vcie e\actcd the moie 
comprehensive would their plan piove, and the moie satisfaction 
would It give to the nation , and that it was sufficient for public 
sccuiity if the fanatical paity and the loyalists were excluded, since 
the punciples of these factions weic destructive cithci of government 
or of libeity. 

This speech, containing matter which was both agreeable and dis- 
agreeable to the house as well as to the nation, still kcpi» eveiy one in 
suspense, and upheld that uncertainty, in which it seem^ the geneia^s 
anteiest to retain the public But it was impossible for the kingdom 
to remain long m this doubtful situation the people, as well as the 
parliament, pushed mattei s to a decision During the late convulsions, 
the payment of taxes had been mteirupted , and though the parlia- 
ment, upon then assembling, renewed the ordinances for impositions, 
yet so little levcicnce did the people pay to those legislators, that t'hey 
gave veiy slow and unwilling obedience to their commands The 
common council of London flatly lefuscd to submit to an assessment, 
requiied of them , and declaicd, that, till a fice and lawful parliament 
imposed taxes, they nevei should deem it their duty to make any 
payment. This resolution, if yielded to, would immediately have put 
an end to the dominion of the pailiament they were determined, 
therefore, upon this occasion to make at once a full expeiiment of 
their own power and their generaFs obedience 

Monk received oideis (Feb 9) to march into the city, to seize 
twelve persons, the most obnoxious to the pailiament , to remove the 
posts and chains fiom all the streets , and to take down and bieak the 
portcullises and gates of the city and veiy few houis weie allowed 
him to deliberate upon the execution of these violent orders. To the 
great suipnse and consternation of all men, Monk prepaied himself 
for obedience Neglecting the entreaties of his friends, the remom 
strances of his officers, the cries of the people, he entered the city in a 
military manner , he apprehended as many as he could of the pro- 
scribed persons, whom he sent to the Tower , with all the circum- 
stances of contempt he broke the gates and portcullises , and having 
exposed the city to the scorn and derision of all who hated it, he 
returned in triumph to his quarters m Westminster. 
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No sooner had the general leisure to reflect, than he found, that this 
last measure, instead of being a continuation of that cautious ambi- 
guity, which he had hitheito maintained, was taking paity without 
reserve, and laying himself, as well as the nation, at the mercy of that 
tyrannical parliament, whose power had long been odious, as their 
persons contemptible, to all men He resolved, therefore, before it 
were too late, to repair the dangerous mistake into which he had been 
betrayed, and to show the whole world, still more without reserve, that 
he meant no longer to be the minister of violence and usurpation. 
After complaining of the odious service in which he had been em- 
ployed he (Feb ii) wrote a letter to the house, leproachmg them, 
as well with the new cabals which they had formed with Vane and 
Lambert, as with the encouragement given to a fanatical petition pie- 
sented by Praisegod Barebone , and he required them, in the name of 
the citizens, soldiers, and whole commonwealth, to issue writs, within 
a week, for the filling of their house, and to fix the time for their own 
dissolution and the assembling of a new parliament Having de- 
spatched this letter, which might be regarded, he thought, as an un- 
doubted pledge of his sincerity, he marched with his army into the 
city, and desired Allen, the Mayoi, to summon a common-council at 
Guildhall He theie made many apologies foi the indignity which, 
two days before, he had been obliged to put upon them , assuied them 
of his pel severance in the measuics which he had adopted, and 
desired that they might mutually plight then faith foi a stiict union 
between city and aimy, m eveiy cntcipnse for the happiness and 
settlement of the commonwealth 

It would be difficult to desciibe the joy and eMiltation, which dis- 
played Itself throughout the city, as soon as intelligence was conveyed 
of this happy ineasuie embiaced by the geneial The piospect of 
peace, concoid, libeity, justice, biokc foith at once, from amidst the 
deepest darkness in which the nation had ever been involved. The 
view of past calamities no longer presented dismal prognostics of the 
future. It tended only to enhance the general exultation for those 
scenes of happiness and tianquilhty, which all men now confidently 
promised themselves. The loyalists, the piesbyteiians, foi getting all 
animosities, mingled in common joy and tianspoit, and vowed nevei 
more to gratify the ambition of false and factious tyiants by their 
calamitous divisions The populace, more outrageous in their festivity, 
made the air icsound with acclamations, and illummated every stieet 
with signals of jollity and tiiumph Applauses of the general weic 
eveiywheie intei mingled with detestation against the Pailiament 
The most iidiculous inventions were adopted, m oider to expiess this 
latter passion At every bonfiie lumps were i ousted, and wheie these 
could no longer be found, pieces of flesh were cut into that shape , and 
the funeial of the pailiament (the populace exclaimed) was celebrated 
by these symbols of hatred and deiision 

The pailiament, though in the agonies of despan, made still one 
effoit for the recovery of then dominion. They sent a committee 
with ofFcis to gam the general He lefused to hear them, except in 
the picsence of some ot the secluded members. Though several per- 
sons, desperate fiom guilt and fanaticism, promised to invest him with 
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the dignity of supreme magistrate, and to support his government, he 
would not hearken to such wild proposals Having fixed a close cor- 
respondence with the city, and established ilCfe militia in hands whose 
fidelity could be relied on, he returned with his army to Westminster, 
and pursued every proper measure for the settlement of the nation. 
While he still pretended to maintain republican principles, he was 
taking large steps towaids the re-estabhshment of the ancient 
monarchy. 

The secluded members, upon the general’s invitation (Feb 21), went 
to the house, and finding no longer any obstruction, they entered, and 
immediately appeared to be the majority most of the independents 
left the place The restoied members first repealed all the ordinances 
by which they had been excluded they gave Sir George Booth and 
his party their libeity and estates they renewed the general’s com- 
mission, and enlarged his powers they (Mar. 16) fixed an assess- 
ment for the suppoit of the fleet and army and ha\mg passed these 
votes for the piesent composuie of the kingdom, they dissolved them- 
selves, and issued wiits foi the immediate assembling of a new parlia- 
ment This last measuie had been previously conceited with the 
geneial, who knew that all men, ho^^cver diffeient m affections, expec- 
tations, and designs, united m detestation of the long pailiament 
A council of stale was established, consisting of men of character 
and moderation , most of whom, dm mg the civil war^iad made a 
great figure among the presbyterians The militia et the kingdom 
was put into such hands as would promote ordei and settlement 
These, conjoined with Monk’s aimy, which lay united at London, ♦ 
were esteemed a sufficient check on the more numerous, though dis- 
persed army, of whose inclinations there was still much reason to be 
diffident Monk, however, was every day removing the moi e obnoxious 
officers, and bringing the troops to discipline and obedience 
Overton, governor of Hull, had declared his resolution to keep 
possession of that fortiess till the coming of King Jesus but when 
Aimed produced the authoiity of parliament for his delivering the 
place to Colonel Fairfax, he thought propei to comply 

Montague, who commanded the fleet in the Baltic, had enteied 
into the conspiracy with Sii George Booth , and pietending want of 
provisions, had sailed fi om the Sound towaids the coast of England, 
with an intention of suppoiting that msuirection of the royalists On 
his ai rival he leceivecl the news of Booth’s defeat, and the total 
failure of the enterpiise. The gi eat difficulties, to which the pailia- 
ment was then reduced, allowed them no leisure to examine strictly 
the reasons which he gave for quitting his station , and they allowed 
him to retire peaceably to his country-house The council of state 
now conferred on him, in conjunction with Monk, the command of 
the fleet , and secured the naval as well as military force in hands 
favourable to the public settlement 
Notwithstanding all these steps* which were taking towaids the re- 
establishment of monarchy. Monk still maintained the appearance of 
zeal for a commonwealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of correspond- 
ence between himself and the king to be opened To call a free 
parliament, and to restore the royal family, were visibly, in the present 
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disposition of the kingdom, one and the same measure . yet would not 
the general declaie, otherwise than by his actions, that he had adopted 
the king’s interests , add nothing but necessity extorted at last the 
confession fiom him His silence, in the commencement of his enter- 
pnse, ought to be no objection to his sincerity , since he maintained 
the same reserve, at a time, when, consistent with common sense, he 
could have entei tamed no othei purpose ^ 

Theie was one Mornce, a gentleman of Devonshire, of a sedentary 
studious disposition, nearly i elated to Monk, and one who had always 
maintained the strictest intimacy with him With this friend alone 
did Monk deliberate concerning that great enterprise which he had 
projected. Sir John Granville, who had a commission from the king, 
applied to Mornce for access to the general , but received for answer, 
that the general desired him to communicate his business to Mornce 
Granville, though impoitunately urged, twice refused to deliver his 
message to any but Monk himself, and this cautious politician, find- 
ing him now a person whose secrecy could be safely trusted, admitted 
him to his presence, and opened to him his whole intentions Still he 
scrupled to commit anything to wilting (Lansdowne, Clarendon) he 
delivered only a verbal message by Granville , assuring the king of 
his services, giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him instantly 
to leave the Spanish terntoiies, and retiie into Holland He ^\as 
apprehensive* lest Spam might detain him as a pledge foi the recoveiy 
of Dunkirk and Jamaica Charles followed these dncctions, and veiy 
nanowly escaped to Bieda Had he protiacted his journey a few 
hours, he had ceitainly, undei pretence of honoui and respect, been 
arrested by the Spaniaids 

Lockhait, who was governor of Dunkiik, and no wise aveise to 
the king’s seivice, was applied to on this occasion. The state of 
England was set iDcfoie him, the ceitamty of the restoiation repie- 
sented, and the piospect of gieat favoui displayed, if he would antici- 
pate the vows of the kingdom, and receive the king into his fortress 
Lockhart still replied, that his commission was derived from an 
English pailiainent, and he would not open his gates but in obedience 
to the same authority (Buinet) This scruple, though m the piesenl 
emergence it approaches towards superstition, it is dijfficult for us 
entirely to condemn. 

The elections foi the new pailiament went everywheie in favour of 
the king’s paity This was one of those populai toiients, wheie the 
most mdiffeient, or even the most aveise, are tiansportcd with the 
gencial passion, and zealously adopt the sentiments of the community 
to which they belong The enthusiasts themselves seemed to be dis- 

1 After Monk’s decl iration for a free parliament on the nth of Febiuary, he could mean no- 
ting but the king’s restontion , yet it was long before he would open himself even to the Iwing 
This dechration was within eight days after his arrival in London Had he ever intended to 
have set up for himself he would not surely have so soon abandoned a project so inviting , he 
would have taken some steps which would have betrayed it It couM only have been some 
disappointment— some frustrated attempt, whiCh could have made him renounce the road of 
private ambition But there is not the least symptom of such intentions. The story told of 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, by Mr Locke, has not any appearance of truth (see Lord 
Lansdowne s ‘Vindication/ and Philips’s ‘Continuation of Baker’) I shall add to what 
those authors have advanced thatCaidinal Maranne wished for the king’s restoration ; though 
he would not have ventured much to have procured it 
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armed of their fury ; and between despair and astonishment gave way 
to those measures, which, they found, it would be impossible for them, 
by their utmost efforts, to withstand. The* presbyterians and the 
loyalists, being united, formed the voice of the nation, which, without 
noise, but with infinite ardour, called for the king’s restoration The 
kingdom was almost entirely m the hands of the former party , and 
some zealous leaders among them began to renew the demand of 
those conditions which had been required of the late king in the 
treaty of Newport but the general opinion seemed to condemn all 
those rigorous and jealous capitulations with their sovereign Harassed 
with convulsions and disorders, men ardently longed for repose, and 
were terrified at the mention of negotiations or delays, which might 
afford opportunity to the seditious army still to breed new confusion. 
The passion too for libeity, having been earned to such violent extremes, 
and having produced such bloody commotions, began, by a natural 
movement, to give place to a spirit of loyalty and obedience , and the 
public was less zealous in a cause which was become odious, on 
account of the calamities which had so long attended it After the 
legal concessions made by the late king, the constitution seemed to be 
sufficiently secured; and the additional conditions insisted on, as 
they had been framed duiing the greatest aidour of the contest, 
amounted rather to annihilation than a limitation of monarchy. Above 
all, the general was aveisc to the mention of conditions , ^nd resolved, 
that the crown, which he intended to restore, should be conferred on 
the king entirely free and unencumbered Without further scruple, 
therefore, or jealousy, the people gave their voice in elections for such 
as they knew to entertain sentiments favourable to monarchy , and aJl 
paid court to a paity which, they foresaw, was soon to govern the 
nation Though the parliament had voted, that no one should be 
elected, who had himself, or whose father, had borne aims for the late 
king ; little regard was anywhere paid to this ordinance. The leaders 
of the presbyterians, the Eail of Manchester, Lord Fairfax, Lord 
Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Annesley, Lewis, weie 
determined to atone for past transgiessions by their present zeal for 
the royal mteiests ; and from former mciits, successes, and sufferings, 
they had acquired with thexr party the highest credit and authority. 

The affairs of Ireland were in a condition no less favourable to the 
king As soon as Monk declared against the English army, he 
despatched emissaries into Ii eland, and engaged the officers m that 
kingdom to concur with him in the same measures Lord Broghill, 
President of Munster, and Sir Charles Coote, President of Con- 
naught, went so far as to enter into a coircspondence with the 
king, and to promise their assistance for his restoration In con- 
junction with Sir Theophilus Jones and other officeis, they took 
possession of the government, and excluded Ludlow, who was zealous , 
for the rump-Parliament, but whom they pretended to be in a con- 
fedeiacy with the Committee of Safety. They kept themselves in 
leadmess to serve the king , but made no declarations, till they should 
see the turn which affairs took in England 

But all these promising views had almost been blasted by an un- 
toward accident. Upon the admission of the secluded members, the 
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republican paity, particularly the late king*s judges, were seized with 
the justest despair, and endeavoured to infuse the same sentiments 
into the anny By themselves or their emissaries, they represented to 
the soldiers, that all those brave actions which had been performed 
dunng the war, and which were so meritorious in the eyes of the par- 
liament, would no doubt be regarded as the deepest, crimes by the 
royalists, and would expose the army to the seveiest vengeance That 
in vain did that party make piofessions of moderation and lenity the 
king’s death, the execution of so many of the nobility and gentry, the 
sequestration and imprisonment of the rest, were in their eyes crimes 
so deep, and offences so personal, as must be prosecuted with the most 
implacable resentment That the loss of all arrears, and the cashier- 
ing of every officer and soldier, were the lightest punishment which 
must be expected after the dispeision of the army, no further pro- 
tection remained to them, either for life or property, but the clemency 
of enraged victors And that, even if the most perfect secuiity could 
be obtained, it were inglorious to be reduced, by treachery and deceit, 
to subjection under a foe, who, in the open field, had so often yielded 
to their superior valour 

After these suggestions had been infused into the army, Lambert 
suddenly made his escape from the Tower, and tliiew Monk and the 
council of state into great consternation They knew Lambert’s 
vigour and a«^ivity , they were acquainted with his populaiity m the 
army , the} weie sensible, that, though the soldiers had lately dcscited 
him, they sufficiently expressed their remoise and then detestation of 
those, who, by false piofessions, thev found, had so egicgiously deceived 
them It seemed necessary, theiefore, to employ the gicatest ccleiity 
in suppiessing so dangeious a foe Colonel Ingoldsby, who had been 
one of the late king’s judges, but who was now entiiely engaged in the 
royal cause, was despatched aftei him He overtook (Apnl 22) 
him at Daventxy, while he had yet assembled butfoui troops of horse. 
One of them deserted him Anothei quickly followed the example 
He himself, endeavouring to make his escape, was seized by Ingoldsby, 
to whom he made submissions, not suitable to his former charactei of 
spirit and valpui Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Ciede, and other officeis of 
that paity, were taken piisoners with him All the loads were full of 
soldiers hastening to join them In a few days, the} had been f^oi- 
midable And it was thought, that it might pi ove dam; ci ous foi Monk 
himself to have assembled any consideiablc body of his republican 
army foi their suppiession so that nothing could be moie happy than 
the sudden extinction of this rising flame. 

When the parliament met, they (April 25) chose Sir Hai bottle 
Giimstone speakei, a man who, though he had for some time con- 
cun ed with the late parliament, had long been esteemed affectionate 
to the king’s service The gieat dangeis, inclined during foimer 
usuipations, joined to the extieme caution of the general, kept every 
one m awe ; and none dared, for some days, to make any mention of 
the king The membeis exeited then spiiit chiefly m bitter invectives 
against the memoiy of Cromwell, and in execrations against the 
inhuman murdei of then late sovereign. At last (May i) the general, 
having sufficiently sounded their inclinations, gave directions to 
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Annesley, president of the council, to inform them, that one Sir John 
Granville, a seivant of the king^s, had been sent over by his majesty, 
and was now at the door with a letter to the commons The loudest 
acclamations were excited by this intelligence Granville was called 
m the letter, accompanied with a declaration, greedily read without 
one moment's delay, and without a contradictory vote, a committee 
was appointed to piepare an answer and in order to spread the same 
satisfaction throughout the kingdom, it was voted that the letter and 
declaiation should immediately be published 
The people, freed from the state of suspense in which they had so 
long been held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixt effusions 
of joy , and displayed a social tiiumph and exultation, which no private 
prospenty, even the greatest, is evei able fully to inspire Tiaditions 
remain of men, paiticularly of Oughtied, the mathematician, who died 
of pleasure, when informed of this happy and surpiismg event The 
king's declaration was well calculated to uphold the satisfaction, in- 
spired by the piospect of public settlement It offered a general 
amnesty to all peisons whatsoevei , and that without any e\ceptions 
but such as should afterwaids be made bypailiament it piomised 
liberty of conscience and a concunence in any act of parliament 
which, upon matuie deliberation, should be offeied, for insuiing that 
indulgence . it submitted to the aibitration of the same assembly the 
inquiry into all giants, purchases, and alienations and assured the 
soldiers of all their arrears, and promised them, for the future, the* 
same pay which they then enjoyed 
The lords, perceiving the spirit by which the kingdom, as well as the 
commons, was animated, hastened to reinstate themselves in their ancient 
authority, and to take their share in the settlement of the nation They 
found the doois of their house open , and all were admitted , even such 
as had been excluded on account of their pretended delinquency 
The two houses attended (May S'), while the king was proclaimed 
with gieat solemnity, in Palace Yaid at Whitehall, and at Temple 
Bar. The commons voted 500/ to buy a jewel for Granville, who had 
brought them the king's gracious messages a piesent of 50,000/ was 
conferred on the king, 10,000/ on the Duke of York, 5000/ on the 
Duke of Gloucestei A committee ofloids and commons uas de- 
spatched to invite his majesty to return and take possession of the 
government, The rapidity with which all these events wei e conducted, 
was marvellous, and discoveied the passionate zeal and entire 
unanimity of the nation Such an impatience appealed, and such an 
emulation, in lords, and commons, and city, who should make the 
most lively expressions of their joy and duty, that, as the noble his- 
torian expresses it, a man could not but wonder where those people 
dwelt, who had done all the mischief, and kept the king so many years 
from enjoying the comfort and suppoit of such excellent subjects The 
king himself said, that it must suiely have been his own fault, that he 
had not sooner taken possession of the tin one , since he found every- 
body so zealous in promoting his happy lestoration 
The respect of foreign powers soon followed the submission of the 
king’s subjects Spam invited him to return to the Low Countries, 
and embark fiom some of her mantime towns Fiance made piotesta- 
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txons of affection and regard, and offered Calais for the same pin pose. 
The States-general sent deputies with a like fiiendly invitation The 
king resolved to accept of this last offer. The people of the republic 
bore him a cordial affection , and politics no longer restrained their 
magistrates fiom promoting and expressing that sentiment As he 
passed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended by numerous crowds, 
and was received with the loudest acclamations , as if themselves, not 
their rivals in power and commerce, were now restored to peace and 
security The States-general in a body, and afterwards the States of 
Holland apart, performed their compliments with the greatest solemnity 
every person of distinction was ambitious of being introduced to his 
majesty , all ambassadors and public ministers of kings, princes, or 
states, repaired to him, and professed the joy of their masteis in his 
behalf so that one would have thought, that from the united efforts of 
Christendom had been derived this revolution, w-hich diffused every- 
where such univeisal satisfaction 

The English fleet came in sight of Scheveling Montague had not 
waited for orders from the parliament, but had persuaded the officers, 
of themselves, to tender their duty to his majesty The Duke of York 
immediately went on board, and took the command of the fleet as high 
admiial of England 

When the king disembarked at Dover, he was met by the general, 
whom he cor<^ially embiaced Never subject m fact, piobably in his 
intentions, had deseiwed better of his king and countiy In the space 
of a few months, without effusion of blood, by his cautious and dis- 
interested conduct alone, he had bestowed settlement on thiec king- 
doms, which had long been tom with the most violent convulsions : 
and having obstinately refused the most inviting conditions offered 
him by the king, as well as by eveiy paity in the kingdom, he freely 
lestored his injuied master to the vacant throne. The king entered 
London on the 29th of May, which was also his biith-day. The fond 
imaginations of men interpieted as a happy omen the concurrence of 
two such joyful peiiods 

'’f* ***** * 

At this era, it may be proper to stop a moment, and take a general 
survey of the age, so far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, 
arts and sciences The chief use of history is, that it affoids materials 
for disquisitions of this natuie; and it seems the duty of an historian 
to point out the propei inferences and conclusions. 

No people could undergo a change moie sudden and entiie in their 
manners, than did the English nation during this pciiod From 
tianquillity, concord, submission, sobriety, they passed m an instant to 
a state of faction, fanaticism, rebellion, and almost frenzy The violence 
of the English parties exceeded anything which we can now imagine : 
had they continued but a little longer, theie was just leason to dread 
all the honors of the ancient massacres and proscriptions. The 
mihtaiy usurpers, whose authority was founded on palpable injustice^ 
and was supported by no national party, would have been impelled by 
rage and despair into such sanguinary measures , and if these furious 
expedients had been employed on one side, levenge would naturally 
have pushed the othei party, after a return of powei, to retaliate upon 
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€heir enemies No social intercourse was maintained between the 
parties ; no marriages or alliances contracted. The royalists, though 
oppiessed, harassed, persecuted, disdained all affinity with their 
masteis The more they were reduced to subjection, the greater 
supenority did they affect above those usurpers, who by violence and 
injustice had acquired an ascendant over them 

The manners of the two factions were as opposite as those of the 
most distant nations ‘Your fi lends, the Cavaliers,’ said a parlia^ 
mentanan to a royalist, ‘ are very dissolute and debauched ’ ‘ True,’* 
replied the royalist, ‘they have the infiimities of men but your 
‘ friends, the Roundheads, have the vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion, 

‘ and spiritual pride ’ (Sir Philip Waiwick) Riot and disorder, it is 
•certain, notwithstanding the good example set them by Chailes I , 
pi evaded veiy much among his paitizans Being commonly men of 
birth and foitune, to whom excesses aie less pernicious than to the 
vulgai, they wcie too apt to indulge themselves in all pleasuies, 
paiticulaily those of the table Opposition to the iigid pieciseness of 
then antagonists inci eased their inclination to good-fellowship , and 
the chaiactci of a man of pleasuie ivas affected among them, as a suie 
pledge of attachment to the chuich and monaichy Even when 
ruined by confiscations and sequestiations, they endeavouicd to main- 
tain the appeal ance of a careless and social jollity ‘ As much as hope is 

superior to fear,’ said apooi and mciiy cavalier, ‘ so muen is our situa- 
* tion preferable to that of our enemies We laugh while they tiemble.’ 

The gloomy enthusiasm, which prevailed among the parliamentary 
party, is suicly the most curious spectacle piescnted by any history : 
mnd the most instructive, as well as entertaining, to a philosophical 
mind All recreations weie in a mannei suspended by the rigid severity 
of the pi esby tciians and independents Hoi se-races, and cock-matches 
weie prohibited as the greatest enormities (Killing no Murder). Even 
bcai -baiting was esteemed heathenish and unchiistian the sport of it, 
not the inhumanity, gave offence Colonel Hewson, fiom his pious 
zeal, marched with his icgiment into London, and destroyed all the 
beais, which were there kept foi the divcision of the citizens This 
adventure seems to have given birth to the fiction of Hudibras 
Though the English nation be natuially candid and smceie, hypocrisy 
prevailed among them beyond any example m ancient or modem 
times. The religious hypocrisy, it may be remaikcd, is of a peculiar 
nature, and being genci ally unknown to the person him Self, though 
more dangerous, it implies less falsehood than any other species of 
insincerity The Old Testament, prefeiably to the New, was the 
favouiite of all the sectaries The eastern poetical style of that 
composition made it more easily susceptible of a turn, ^hich was 
agreeable to them. 

We have had occasion, m the course of this work, to speak of many 
of the sects which prevailed in England to enumerate them all would 
be impossible The quakers, however, are so considerable, at least so 
singular, as to merit some attention , and as they renounced by principle 
the use of aims, they never made such a figure in public transactions 
as to enter into any part of our narrative 

The religion of the quakers, like most others, began with the lowest 
VOL. HI. 33 
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vulgar, and, in its progress, came at last to comprehend people of 
better quality and fashioe George F ox, boi n at Drayton m Lancashii e 
m 1624, was the foundei of this sect He was the son of a weavei, 
and was himself bound appi entice to a shoe-makei Feeling a stronger 
impulse towards spiritual contemplations than tow aids that mechanical 
profession, he left his master, and went about the countiy, clothed m a 
leathern doublet, a dress which he long affected, as well for its singu- 
larity as its cheapness. That he might wean himself fiom sublunaiy 
objects, he bioke off all connections with his fi lends and family, and 
never dwelt a moment in one place, lest habit should beget new con- 
nections, and depress the sublimity of his aerial meditations. He fie- 
quently wandered into the woods, and passed whole days in hollow 
trees, without company, or any other amusement than h.s Bible Hav- 
ing reached that pitch of perfection as to need no other book, he soon 
advanced to another state of spiritual progress, and began to pay less 
regal d even to that divine composition itself His own breast, he ima- 
gined, was full of the same inspiration which had guided the prophets 
and apostles themselves , and by this inwaid light must every spintual 
obscurity be cleared, by this living spiiit must the dead letter be 
animated 

When he had been sufficiently consecrated m his own imagination, 
he felt that t]^e fumes of self-applause soon dissipate, if not continually 
supplied by the admuation of othels, and he began to seek proselytes 
Proselytes were easily gained, at a time when all men’s affections weic 
turned towards religion, and when the most c\tiavagant modes of it 
were sure to be most populai All the foims of cciemony, imontcd 
by pride and ostentation, Fo\ and his disciples, fiom a supciioi piido^ 
and ostentation, carefully lejectcd even the ordinal y iitcs of civility' 
were shunned, as the nouiishment of cainal vanity and self-conceit. 
They would bestow no titles of distinction the name of ‘ fiiend ’ was 
the only salutation with which they indiscriminately accosted cvciy- 
one To no person would they make a bow, 01 move then hat, 01 give 
any signs of reverence Instead of that affected adulation, intioduccd 
into modem tongues, of speaking to individuals as it they wcie a mul- 
titude, they returned to the simplicity of ancient languages , and thou 
and thee were the only expressions which, on any consideiation, they 
could be bi ought to employ 

Diess too, a material circumstance, distinguished the members of 
this sect. Every superfluity and ornament was carefully icUcnched 
no plaits to their coats, no buttons to their sleeves no lace, no lulfles, 
no embroidery Even a button to the hat, though sometimes useful, 
yet not being always so, was universally rejected by them with honor 
and detestation 

The violent enthusiasm of this sect, like all high passions, being too- 
strong for the weak nerves to sustain, threw the prcacheis into convul- 
sions, and shakings, and distortions m their limbs ; and they thence 
received the appellation of ‘quakeis' Amidst the gieat toleration, 
which was then granted to all sects, and even encouragement given to 
all innovations, this sect alone suffered persecution. Fiom the fervour 
of their zeal the quakcis biokc into chuiches, disturbed public worship, 

harassed the minister and audience with railing and reproaches. 
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When earned before a magistrate, they refused him all leverence, and 
treated him with the same familiarity as if h^ had been then equal. 
Sometimes they weie thrown into mad-houses, sometimes into piisons 
sometimes whipped, sometimes pilloried. The patience and fortitude 
with which they suffered begat compassion, admiration, esteem ^ A 
supernatural spirit was believed to support them under those sufferings, 
which the ordinary state of humanity, freed from the illusions of pas- 
sion, is unable to sustain 

The quakers crept into the army but as they pieached univeisal 
peace, they seduced the military zealots from their piofession, and 
would soon, had they been suffered, have put an end, without any de- 
feat or calamity, to the dominion of the saints These attempts became 
a fresh ground of persecution, and a new reason for then piogicss 
among the people 

Morals with this sect weie carried, or affected to be carried, to the 
same degree of extiavagance as religion Give a quaker a blow on one 
cheek, he held up the other ask his cloak, he ga\e >ou his coat also 
the greatest interest could not engage him, in any couit of judicatuic, 
to swear even to the tiuth he ncvci asked moie foi his waies than 
the piccise sum which he was determined to accept This last 
maxim is laudable, and continues still to be religiously obseivcd by 
that sect 

No fanatics ever earned farther the hatied to ceremonies, foi ms^ 
orders, rites, and positive institutions Even baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, by all other sects believed to be interwoven with the vciy 
vitals of Christianity, were disdainfully rejected by them. The veiy 
Sfbbath they profaned The holiness of chuiches they derided, and 
they would give to these sacred edifices no other appellation than that 
of ‘shops’ or ‘steeple-houses’ No priests were admitted in then 
sect eveiyone had received fiom immediate illumination a chaiacter 
much supeiior to the sacei dotal When they met for divine woiship, 
each rose up mins place and dehveied the extempoiary inspiiations of 
the Holy Ghost women also were admitted to teach the biethien, 
and were considered as proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the 
spirit Sometimes a great many pieacheis were moved to speak at 
once: sometimes a total silence prevailed m then congiegations 

Some quakers attempted to fast forty days m imitation of Chust, 
and one of them bravely perished m the expeiiment (Whitlocke, 
p 624) A female quaker came naked into the church where the pro- 
tector sate , being moved by the Spirit, as she said, to appeal ‘ as a 
sign ’to the people. A number of them fancied that the lenovation 
of all things had commenced, and that clothes weie to be rejected to- 
gether with other superfluities The suffeimgs, winch followed the 
piactice of this doctrine, were a species of persecution not well cal- 
culated for promoting it. 

I The following story is told by Whitlocke (p 599) —Some quakers at Hasington, in 
Northumberland, coming to the minister on the Sabbath-day, and speaking to him, the people 
fell upon the quakers, and almost killed one or two of them, who, going out, fell on their 
knees and prayed God to pardon the people, who knew not what they did , and afterwaids, 
speaking to the people, so convinced them of the evil they had done m beating them, that 
the country people fell a quarrelling, and beat one another more than they had befoie beaten 
the quakers 
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James Naylor was a quaker, noted for blasphemy, or rather mad- 
ness, in the time of th^ protectoiship He fancied that he himself 
was transformed into Christ, and was become the real Saviour of the 
world, and in consequence of this fienzy, he endeavoured to imitate 
many actions of the Messiah related in the evangelists As he bore a 
resemblance to the common pictures of Christ, he allowed his beard 
to grow in a like form he raised a person fiom the dead ^ he was 
ministered unto by women (Harl M^cell vol vi. p 399) he entered 
Bristol, mounted on a horse I suppose, fiom the difficulty in that 
place of finding an ass his disciples spiead their garments before him, 
and cried, ^Hosanna to the highest, holy, holy is the Loid God of 
‘ Sabbaoth ’ When carried before the magistrate, he would give no 
other answer to all questions than ^ thou hast said it ^ What is re- 
markable, the parliament thought that the mattei deserved their atten- 
tion Near ten days they spent in inquiries and debates about him 
(Thuiloe, vol V p 708) They condemned him to be pilloried, 
whipped, binned in the face, and to have his tongue bored through 
^ with a red-hot iron All these seventies he boie with the usual 
patience So far his delusion suppoited him But the sequel spoiled 
all He was sent to Bridewell, confined to haid labour, fed on 
bread and water, and debaned from all his disciples, male and female. 
His illusion^fdissipated , and after sometime he was contented to come 
out an oidmaiy man, and letuinto his usual occupations 

The chief taxes in England, duiing the tune of the commonwealth, 
were the monthly assessments, the excise, and the customs The 
assessments wcie levied on peisonal estates as well as on land (Scobel, 
p 419), and commissioners weie appointed m each county foi rating 
the individuals The highest assessment amounted to 120,000/, a 
month in England, the lowest was 35,000/ The assessments m Scot- 
land weie sometimes 10,000/ a month (Thuiloe, vol. ii. p. 476), com- 
monly 6000/ Those on Ii eland 9000/ At a medium, this tax might 
have affoided about a million a year The excise, during the civil 
wais, was levied on biead, flesh-meat, as well as beer, ale, stiong- 
waters, and many other commodities After the king was subdued, 
bread and flesh-meat weie exempted from excise The customs on 
exportation were lowered in 1656 (Scobel, p 376) In 1650, commis- 
sioneis weie appointed to levy both customs and excise Qomwcll in 
1657 returned to the old piactice of faiming Eleven hundied thousand 
pounds weie then ofFeicd, both foi customs and excise, a greater sum 
than had ever been levied by the commissioners (Thurloe, vol vi. 
p 425) the whole of the taxes during that period might at a medium 
amount to above two millions a year , a sum which, though moderate, 
much exceeded the revenue of any former king " Sequestrations, com- 
positions, sale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of de- 
linquents, yielded also considerable sums, but veiy difficult to be 
estimated Church lands aie said to have been sold for a million (Dr 
Walker, p 14) None of these weie ever valued at above ten or eleven 

1 Harl Miscell vol vi p 399 One Dorcas Earbeny tn'xde oath before a magistrate that 
he liad bet.n dead two days, and that Naylor had brought her to life 
** It appears that the king’s revenue, from 1637 to the meeting of the long paiUament, was 
only 900,000/ , ot which 200,000/ may be esteemed illegal 
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years’ pui chase (Thuiloe, vol 1 p 753). The estates of delinquents 
amounted to above 200,000/ a year (Thurloe, vol 11 p 414) Cxom- 
well died more than 2,000,000/ m debt (Tltiuloe, vol vn p 667) j 
though the parliament had left him in the treasury above 500,000/ , 
and m stores, fhe value of 700,000/, (World's Mistake m Oliver 
Cromwell) 

The committee of danger in April, 1648, voted to raise the army to 
40,000 men (Whitlocke, p 298) The same year, the pay of the army 
was estimated at 80,000/ a month (Whitlocke, p 378) The establish- 
ment of the army, m 1652, was, in Scotland, 15,000 foot, 2580 horse, 
560 dragoons, m England, 4700 foot, 2520 horse, garrisons, 6154 In 
all, ’31, 5 19, besides officers (Journ 2nd Dec 1652) The army m Scot- 
land was afterwaids considerably 1 educed The aimy in Ii eland was 
not much shoit of 20,000 men, so that upon the whole, the common- 
wealth maintained m 1652 a standing aimy of moie than 50,000 men. 
Its pay amounted to a yeaily sum of 1,047,715/ (Joiiin 2nd Dec 1652). 
Afteiwaids the protector 1 educed the establishment to 30,000 men as 
appeals by the Instiumcnt of Government and Humble Petition and 
Advice, His frequent cntei prises obliged him fiom time to lime to 
augment them Richaid had on foot m England an aimy of 13,258 
men, m Scotland 9506, m Ii eland about 10,000 men (Jouin 6th Apnl, 
1659) The foot soldieis had commonly a shilling a day (Thuiloe, 
vol. 1. p 395 ; vol 11 p 414) The horse had two shilh^igs and six- 
pence , so that many gentlemen and younger brothers of good family 
enlisted in the piotector’s cavalry (Gumble's Life of Monk) No 
wonder that such men were aveise from the re-establishmcnt of civil 

f overnment, by winch, they well knew, they must be deprived of so- 
amful a piofession. 

At the tune of the battle of Worcester, the parliament had on foot 
about 80,000 men> paitly militia, partly regular forces. The vigour of 
the commonwealth, and the gieat capacity of those members who had 
assumed the government, never at any time appeared so conspicuous 
(Whitlocke, p 477) 

- The whole icyenuc of the public, during the protectorship of Richard, 
was estimated at 1,868,717/ his annual expenses at 2,201,540/ An 
additional revenue was demanded from parliament (Journ. 7th April, 
1659) 

The commerce and industry of England inci eased extremely during 
the peaceable peiiod of Chailes's leign the trade to the East Indies 
and to Guinea became consideiable. The English possessed almost 
the sole trade with Spam Twenty thousand cloths were annually sent 
to Turkey (Strafford's Letters^ vol 1 pp 421, 423, 430, 467) Com- 
merce met with interruption, no doubt, fiom the civil wars and convul- 
sions which afterwards prevailed, though it soon lecovered after the 
establishment of the commonwealth The war with the Dutch, by 
distressing the commerce of so formidable a rival, served to encourage 
trade m England the Spanish war was to an equal degree pernicious 
All the effects of the English merchants, to an immense value, wei e 
confiscated m Spain. The pievalence of democratical principles 
engaged the country gentlemen to bind their sons apprentices to mer- 
chants (Clarendon) , and commerce has ever since been more honour- 
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able in England than in any other European kingdom The exclusive 
companies, which formerly confined trade, were never expiessly 
abolished by any ordinance of pailiament during the commonwealth, 
but as men paid no regard to the prerogative whence the charters of 
these companies were deiived, the monopoly was gradually invaded, 
and commerce increased by the increase of libeity Interest in 1650 
wa§ reduced to 6 per cent 

The customs in England, before the civil wars, aie said to have 
amounted to 500,000/ a year (Lewis Robert’s Treasure of Traffick) 
a sum ten times gi eater than during the best period in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign but there is probably some exaggeration in this matter 

The post-house, in 1653, was farmed at 10,000/ a year, which ivas 
deemed a considerable sum for the three kingdoms Letters paid only 
about half the present postage 

From 1619 to 1638 there had been coined 6,900,042/ From 1638 to 
1657 the coinage amounted to 7}733552i/ (Happy futuie State of Eng- 
land) Dr Davenant has told us, fiom the registers of the Mint, that 
between 1558 and 1659 there had been coined 19,832,476/ in gold and 
in silver 

The first mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate is about 1660 (Ander- 
son, vol 11. p III) Aspaiagus, artichokes, cauliflower, and a vaiiety 
of salads, were about the same time mtioduccd into England (Ander- 
son, vol 11 ^ III) 

The colony of New England, inci cased by means of the puiitans, 
who fled thither in ordei to fice thcmschcs fiom the constianit ^\liich 
Laud and the chuichpait> had imposed upon them, and, beioic the 
commencement of the civil wais, it is supposed to ha\c contiincd 
25,000 souls (Biitish Empiie in Ameiica, \ol 1 p 372) Foi a like 
icason the catholics afteiwaids, who found themselves exposed to 
many haidships, and dreaded still worse ticatment, went over to 
America m great numbeis, and settled the colony of Maryland 

Before the civil wais, Icaimng and the fine aits were favouied at 
court, and a good taste began to prevail m the nation The king 
loved pictures, sometimes handled the pencil himself, and w^as a good 
judge of the ait The pieces of foicign masteis weie bought up at a 
vast price; and the value of pictures doubled in Em ope by the emula- 
tion between Charles and Philip IV of Spain, who weie touched with 
the same elegant passion Vandyke was caicsscd and enriched at 
court Inigo Jones was master of the king’s buildings, though after- 
waids persecuted by the pailiament, on account of the part which he 
had m rebuilding St. Paul’s, and for obeying some oideis of council, 
by which he was duected to pull down houses, m oidei to make room 
for that edifice Laws, who had not been surpassed by any musician 
befoie him, was much beloved by the king, who called him the father 
of music Charles was a good judge of writing, and was thought by 
some more anxious with regard to puiity of style than became a 
monarch (Burnet) Notwithstanding his nairow levenue, and his 
fieedom from all vanity, he lived in such magnificence, that he pos- 
sessed four-and-twenty palaces, all of them elegantly and completely 
furnished , insomuch that, when he removed from one to another, he 
was not obliged to transpoit anything along with him. 
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Ciomwell, though himself a barbanan, was not insensible to literary 
fnent Usher, notwithstanding his being a bishop, received a pension 
from him Marvel and Milton weie in his Service Wallci, who was 
his relation, was caressed by him The poet always said, that the 
protector himself was not so wholly illiterate as was commonly ima- 
gined. He gave a hundred pounds a year to the divinity professor at 
Oxford, and an historian mentions this bounty as an instance lof his 
love of literature (Neale’s Hist of the Puritans, vol iv. p 123) He 
intended to have erected a college at Durham for the benefit of the 
northern counties 

Civil wars, especially when founded on principles of liberty, are not 
commonly unfa voui able to the arts of eloquence and composition , or 
rather, by presenting nobler and moie mteiesting objects, they amply 
compensate that tianquillity of which they beicaie the muses The 
speeches of the pailiamcntaiy oratois dm mg this pciiod aie of a stiain 
much supeiior to what any foimer age had pioduccd in England , and 
the foice and compass of oui tongue wcic then fust put to Inal It 
must, however, be confessed, that the wi etched fanaticism, which so 
much infected the pailiamentaiy paity, was no less desti uctivc of taste 
and science, than of all law and older Gaiety and wii weie pio- 
sciibed human leainmg despised fiecdom of inquiiy detested cant 
and hypociisy alone encouiaged It was an aitide positively insisted 
on m the pieliminaiies to the tieaty of Uxbiidge, that--«il play-houses 
■ should for ever be abolished. Sir John Davenant, says Whitlocke 
■(p. 639), speaking of the year 1658, published an opeia, notwithstand- 
ing the nicety of the tunes All the king’s furmtuie was put to sale, 
his pictures, disposed of at very low puces, enriched all the collections 
m Europe the cai toons, when complete, w^ere only appraised at 300/, 
though the whole collection of the king’s cuiiositics‘‘was sold at above 
50,000/ (Pail Hist, vol XIX p 83) Even the loyal palaces were 
pulled in pieces, and the materials of them sold The very library 
and medals at St James’s were intended by the geneials to be 
bi ought to auction, in older to pay the aireais of some legiments 
of cavaliy quaiteied neai London, but Selden, appiehensne of the 
loss, engaged his fiicnd Whitlocke, then Lord-Keeper of the Com- 
monwealth, to apply foi the office of libiaiian This expedient saved 
that valuable collection 

It IS, however, lemaikable, that the gieatest genius by far that shone 
out m England at this pciiod was deeply engaged with these fanatics, 
and even prostituted his pen m theological controveisy, in factious 
disputes, and in justifying the most violent measuies of the party. 
This was John Milton, whose poems are admiiable, though liable 
to some objections , his prose wiitings disagreeable, though not 
altogether defective in genius Nor are all his poems equal His 
^ Paradise Lost,’ his * Comus,’ and a few others shme out amidst 
some fiat and insipid compositions Even in the ^Paiadise Lost,’ 
his capital performance, there are very long passages, amounting 
to nearly a third of the work, almost wholly destitute of harmony and 
elegance , nay, of all vigour of imagination This natuial inequality 
in Milton’s genius was much increased by the inequalities in his 
subject , of which some parts are of themselves the most lofty that 
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enter into human conception, others would have required the most 
laboured elegance of composition to support them It is certain 
that this author, when nl a happy mood, and employed on a noble 
subject, IS the most wondeifully sublime of any poet in any language, 
Homer, and Lucietius, and Tasso not excepted More concise than 
Homer, more simple than Tasso, moie nervous than Lucretius Had 
he lived in a later age, and learned to polish some rudeness in his 
veises ; had he enjoyed better fortune, and possessed leisuie to watch 
the returns of genius m himself, he had attained the pinnacle of per- 
fection, and borne away the palm of epic poetiy 

It is well known that Milton never enjoyed in his lifetime the 
reputation which he deserved His ‘ Paradise Lost’ was long neglected* 
Prejudices against an apologist for the regicides, and against a woik 
not wholly purged from the cant of foimei times, kept the ignoiant 
world from perceiving the prodigious merit of that performance* 
Lord Somers, by encoui aging a good edition of it about twenty years 
after the authoi’s death, hrst brought it into request , and Tonson, 
m his dedication of a similar edition, speaks of it as a work just 
beginning to be known Even duiing the pievalence of Milton^s 
party, he seems never to have been much legarded , and Whitlocke 
(p 633) talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a blind man, ^^ho was 
employed in tianslating a ticaty with Sweden into Latin These 
forms of expression arc amusing to poslcut\, uho considci how 
obscure Whitlocke himself, though loi d-kcepe i and ambassadoi, and, 
indeed, a man of gieat abilities and incut, lus become m conipaiison 
of John Milton 

It is not strange that Milton icccned no cncouiagcment aftci the 
rcstoiation , it is more to beadmiicd that lie escaped with his life* 
Many of the cavaheis blamed exticmcly that lenity towaids him 
which was so honouiable in the king, and so advantageous to pos- 
terity. It IS said that he had saved Davenant’s life duiiiig the pro- 
tectorship, and Davenant m i etui n affoided him like piotection after 
the lestoiation, being sensible that men of Icttcis ought always to 
regal d then sympathy of taste as a more powerful band of union 
than any difference of paity 01 opinion as a souice of animosity. 
It was during a state of poveity, blindness, disgiace, dangci, and old 
age that Milton composed his wonderful poem, which not only sin - 
passed all the performances of his contcmpoiaucs, but all the com- 
positions which had flowed fiom his pen during the vigoiu of his 
and the height of his piospcnty. This cncumslancc is not the least 
icmaikable of all those which attend that gieat genius lie died m 
1674, aged 66 

Wallei was the fiist refiner of English poctiy, at least of English 
ihyme, but his performances still abound with many faults, and, what 
is moie material, they contain but feeble and supcificial beauties* 
Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity aie their luling chaiactei they aspire not 
to the sublime, still less to the pathetic They treat of love, without 
making us feel any tenderness, and abound in pancgyuc, without 
exciting admiration The pancgyuc, howevci, on Oluei Ciomwell 
contains moie foice than we should expect fiom the othci compositions 
of this poet, m 
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Waller was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced to the 
court, and lived in the best company He possessed talents for elo- 
quence as well as poetry , and till his deathy which happened in a good 
old age, he was the delight of the house of commons. The eirois of 
his life proceeded more from want of com age, than of honour or integ- 
rity He died in 1687, aged 82 

Cowley is an author extremely corrupted by the bad taste pi his 
age , but, had he lived even in the purest times of Greece 01 Rome, he 
must always have been a very indifferent poet. He had no ear for 
harmony , and his verses are only known to be such by the rhyme, 
which terminates them In his rugged untuneable numbers are con- 
veyed sentiments the most strained and distorted , long-spun alle- 
gories, distant allusions, and forced conceits Gi eat ingenuity, however,, 
and vigour of thought sometimes break out amidst those unnatuial 
conceptions a few anacreontics surpiise us by their ease and gaiety 
his prose writings please, by the honesty and goodness which the> 
express, and even by their spleen and melancholy This authoi uas 
much more piaised and admiied during his lifetime, and cclebiated 
after his death, than the gieat Milton He died in 1667, aged 49 

Sir John Denham, in his Cooper’s Hill (for none of his other poems 
meiit attention), has a loftiness and vigoui, which had not befoie him 
been attained by any English poet who wiote m ihyme The mecha- 
nical difficulties of that measure retarded its improvefnent Shake- 
speaie, whose tiagic scenes are sometimes so wonderfully forcible and 
expressive, is a very indifferent poet when he attempts to rhyme 
Precision and neatness aie chiefly wanting m Denham. He died m 
1688, aged 73 

No English author in that age was more celebrated, both abroad 
and at home, than Hobbes in otu time, he is much neglected a 
lively instance, how precaiious aie all reputations founded on reasoning 
and philosophy ’ A pleasant comedy, which paints the manners of 
the age, and exposes a faithful picture of nature, is a dux able woik, 
and is tiansmitted to the latest posterity But a system, whethei 
physical 01 metaphysical, commonly owes its success to its novelty , 
and is no soonei canvassed with impaitiality than its weakness is 
discovered. Hobbes’s politics aie fitted only to piomote tyianny, and 
his ethics to encouiage licentiousness Though an enemy to leligion, 
he pai takes nothing, of the spiiit of scepticism, but is as positive 
and dogmatical as if human leason, and his reason in particular, 
could attain a thorough conviction in these subjects. Clearness and 
propriety of style are the chief excellencies of Hobbes’s writings In 
his own person he is represented to have been a man of virtue, a 
character nowise surprising, notwithstanding his libeitme system of 
ethics Timidity is the principal fault with which he is leproached 
he lived to an extreme old age, yet could never reconcile himself to the 
thoughts of death The boldness of his opinions and sentiments form 
a remarkable contiast to this part of his chaiacter. He died in 1679, 
aged 91. 

Hanmgton’s Oceana was well adapted to that age, when the plans 
of imaginary r^epublics were the daily subjects of debate and qonversa- 
tion , and even in our time, it is justly admired as a work of genius 
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and invention. The idea, however, of a perfect and immortal com- 
monwealth will always be found as chimeiical as that of a pci feet and 
immortal man The style of this author wants ease and fluency, but 
the good matter, which his work contains, makes compensation. He 
died in 1677, aged 66 

Harvey is entitled to the glory of having made, by reasoning alone, 
without any mixture of accident, a capital discovery in one of the most 
important blanches of science He had also the happiness of estab- 
lishing at once his theoiy on the most solid and convincing proofs , 
and posterity has added little to the arguments suggested by his in- 
dustry and ingenuity His tieatise of the circulation of the iDlood is 
farther embellished by that 'warmth and spiiit which so naturally ac- 
company the genius of invention This great man was much favoured 
by Charles I who gave him the liberty of using all the deer in the 
loyal forests for peifectmg his discoveiics on the generation of animals 
It was remarked, that no physician in Euiope, who had reached forty 
years of age, ever, to the end of his life, adopted Harvey's doctiine of 
the circulation of the blood, and that his practice in London diminished 
extiemely, fiom the reproach diawn upon him by that gicat and signal 
discovery. So slow is the pi ogress of tiuth in e\cry science, even 
when not opposed by factious 01 superstitious piejudices * He died in 
1657, aged 79 

This age anords gieat mateiials foi histoiy , but did not pioduce 
any accomplished historian Claicndon, howcvei, will always be 
esteemed an entcitaming wiitci, even indopcnclcnt of oui cuiiosity to 
know the facts which he iclates Ilis style is pioli\ and icdundunt, 
and suffocates us by the length of its pciiods but it discoveis imagi- 
nation and sentiment, and plci^os us at the same tunc that we dis- 
appio\e of it. He is moic paitial in appeal ance than in icality ioi 
he seems perpetually anxious to apologise for the king , but his apolo- 
gies are often well giounded He is less paitial in his 1 elation of facts, 
than in his account of chaiactcis he was too honest a man to falsify 
the foimer, his affections weie easily capable, unknown to himself, of 
disguising the latter An an of piobity and goodness urns thiough 
the whole work; as these qualities did in leality embellish the whole 
life of the author He died in 1674, aged 66. 

These are the chief peifoimanccs wdneh engage the attention of 
posterity Those numberless pioductions, with wdiich the picss then 
abounded , the cant of the pulpit, the declamations of paity, the sub- 
tilties of theology, all these have long ago sunk m silence and oblivion 
Even a writer, such as Selden, whose learning was his chief excellency ; 
or Chillmgworth, an acute disputant against the papists, will scarcely 
be ranked among the classics of our language 01 country. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

CHARLES II 

New ministry — Act of tnde7nmty — Settlement of the revetiue — Trial 
and execution of the regicides — Dissolution of the conventionufr Par- 
liament — Prelacy restored— Insurrection of the Millenartans — 
Affairs of Scotland — Conference at the Savoy — Arguments for and 
against a comprehension — A new parliament— Bishops^ seats re- 
stored — Corporation act — Act of uniformity — Ktng^s marriage — 
Trial of Vane — and execution — Presbyterian clergy ejected— Dun-^ 
kirk sold to the Fiench—Declai'ation of indulgence — Decline of 
Clarendon^ s credit. 

Charles II , when (1660) he ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
was thirty ycais of age Pie possessed a vigoious constitution, a fine 
shape, a manly figuie, a giaccful an , and though his featuies weie 
haish, >et was his countenance in the mam lively and engaging Pie 
was in that period of life, when there remains enough ot youth to 
render the person amiable, without pi eventing that authoiity and 
legard which attend the ycais of expeiiencc and matuiity Tender- 
ness was excited by the memory of his lecent adveisiti^ His present 
prosperity was the object rathei of admiration than of envy; and as 
the sudden and surprising revolution, which restored him to his regal 
rights, had also restored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty, 
no prince ever obtained a crown in moi e favourable circumstances, 
or was more blest with the cordial affection and attachment of his 
subjects. 

This populaiity the king, by his whole demeanor and behaviour, 
was well qualified to suppoit and to mciease To a lively wit and 
quick comprehension, he united a just understanding, and a general 
obseivation both of men and things The easiest manneis, the most 
unaffected politeness, the most engaging gaiety, accompanied his 
conversation and addiess Accustomed during his exile to live among 
his courtiers rather like a companion than a monarch, he retained, 
even while on the throne, that open affability which was capable of 
reconciling the most detei mined republicans to his royal dignity 
Totally devoid of resentment, as well from the natuial lenity, as care- 
lessness of his temper, he insured pardon to the most guilty of his 
enemies, and left hopes of favour to his most violent opponents. From 
the whole tenour of his actions and discourse, he seemed desirous of 
losing the memory of past animosities, and of uniting every party in 
an a&ction for their prince and their native country 

Into his council were admitted the most eminent men of the nation, 
without regard to former distinctions The presbyteuans, equally with 
the royalists, shared this honour Annesley was also created Earl of 
Anglesey, Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley, Denzil Hollis, Lord Hollis. 
The Earl of Manchester was appointed lord chamberlain, and Lord 
Saye, privy seal Calamy and Baxter, presbyteiian clergymen, were 
even made chaplains to the king. 
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Admiial Montague, cieated Eail of Sandwich, was entitled, from his 
lecent services, to great favour, and he obtained it Monk, cieated 
Duke of Albemaile, had peifoimedi such signal services, that, accord- 
ing to a vulgar and malignant obseivation, he ought lather to have 
expected hatied and ingratitude , yet was he ever treated by the king 
with great marks of distinction Chailes’s disposition, free horn 
jealousy, and the prudent behaviom of the geneial, who never over- 
rated his merits, pi evented all those disgusts which naturally arise in 
so delicate a situation The capacity too of Albemarle was not exten- 
sive, and his parts weie moie solid than shining Though he had dis- 
tinguished himself in inferior stations, he was imagined, upon familiar 
acquaintance, not to be wholly equal to those great achievements 
which fortune, united to piudence, had enabled him to perform, and 
he appeared unfit for the court, a scene of life to which he had ne\ er 
been accustomed Morrice, his friend, was cieated secietary of state, 
and was supported moie by his pation's ciedit than by his own 
abilities or expeiience 

But the choice which the king at first made of his principal ministers 
and favourites, was the circumstance which chiefly gave contentment 
to the nation, and prognosticated future happiness and tianquillity. 
Sir Edward Hyde, cieated Eail of Clarendon, was chancelloi and 
prime minister, the maiquis, created Duke ot Ormond, was stewaid 
of the house^iold, the Earl of Southampton, high ticasiuei , Sii 
Edward Nicholas, secietaiy of state These men, united togethei in 
fnendship, and combining in the same laudable inclinations, suppoited 
each otheis’ ciedit, and puisued the inteiests ot the public 

Agieeablc to the picsent piospeiity of public affaiis was the uni- 
veisal joy and festivity diflused thioughout the nation The melan- 
choly austenty of the fanatics fell into disciedit, together with their 
pi inciplcs The royalists, who had evci aflccted a conti ai y disposition, 
*^found in their recent success new motives for ninth and gaiety, and it 
now belonged to them to give repute and fashion to their manners. 
From past experience it had sufficiently appeared that giavity was 
very distinct from wisdom, foimahty fiom viitue, and hypocrisy fiom 
religion The king himself, who bore a strong piopensity to pleasure, 
served, by his poweiful and engaging example, to banish those sour 
and malignant humours, which had hitherto engendeied such con- 
fusion And though the just bounds weie undoubtedly passed, when 
men returned from then foimer extreme, yet was the public happy m 
exchanging vices, pernicious to society, for disordeis, hurtful chiefly to 
the individuals themselves who weie guilty of them 

It requiied some time before the seveial paits of the state, disfiguied 
by wai and faction, could recover then former arrangement , but the 
pailiament immediately fell into good coiiespondence with the king, 
and they treated him with the same dutiful regard which had usually 
been paid to his predecessois Being summoned without the king’s 
consent, they received at first only the title of a convention, and it was 
not till he passed an act for that puipose, that they weie called by the 
appellation of pailiament All judicial pioceedings, transacted in the 
name of the commonwealth or piotectoi, were latificd by a new law. 
And both houses, acknowledging the guilt of the foimcr rebellion. 
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gratefully leceived, m their own name, and in that of all the subjects, 
his majesty’s gracious pardon and mdemmtY 

The king, before' his restoration, being afraid of reducing any of his 
enemies to despair, and at the same time unwilling that such enormous 
crimes as had been committed, should receive a total impunity, had 
expiessed himself very cautiously in his declaration of Breda, and had 
promised an indemnity to all criminals but such as should be exeepted 
by parliament. He now issued a proclamation, declaring that stich of 
the late king’s judges as did not yield themselves prisoners within 
fourteen days should receive no pardon Nineteen surrendered 
themselves Some were taken m their flight, and others escaped 
beyond sea 

The commons seem to have been more inclined to lenity than the 
lords The upper house, inflamed by the ill-usage which they had 
received, were resolved, besides the late king’s judges, to except every 
one who had sitten m any high court of justice Nay, the Eail of Bristol 
moved that no pardon might be granted to those who had any wise 
contiibuted to the king’s death So wide an exception, in which every 
one who had served the parliament might be comprehended gave a 
geneial alarm, and men began to apprehend that this motion was the 
effect of some court artifice or intrigue But the king soon dissipated 
these fears He came to the house of peeis, and, in the most earnest 
terms, passed the act of general indemnity He urged b^oth the neces- 
sity of the thing, and the obligation of his former promise, a piomise, 
he said, which he would evei regard as sacred, since to it he probably 
owed the satisfaction, which at piesent he enjoyed, of meeting his 
people in parliament This measuie of the king’s was received with 
gieat applause and satisfaction 

After repeated solicitations the act of indemnity passed both houses, 
and soon received the loyal assent Those who had an immediate 
hand in the late king’s death were there excepted. Even Cromwell, * 
Iielon, Bradshaw, and others now dead, were attainted, and their 
estates foifeited Vane and Lambeit, though none of the regicides, 
were also excepted St John and seventeen pci sons moie were 
deprived of all benefit fiom this act, if they ever accepted any public 
employment. All who had sitten in any illegal high couit of justice 
were disabled from bearing offices These were all the seventies 
which followed such furious civil wars and convulsions 

The next business was the settlement of the king’s revenue In this 
work the pailiament had regaid to public fieedom, as well as to the 
suppoit of the ciown. The tenures of waids and liveries had long 
been regaided as a grievous burthen by the nobility and gentry; 
several attempts had been made during the reign of James to purchase 
this prerogative, together with that of purve}ance, and 200,000/ a year 
had been offered that prince m lieu of them Wardships and purvey- 
ance had been utterly abolished by the republican parliament , and 
even in the present parliament, before the king arrived in England, a 
bill had been introduced, offering him a compensation for the emolu- 
ment of these prerogatives. A 100,000/ a yeai was the sum agreed 
to, and half of the excise was settled in peipetuity upon the crown as 
the fund whence this revenue should be levied Though that impost 
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yielded more profit, the bargain might be esteemed hard, and it was 
chiefly the necessity of the^king's situation, which induced him to con- 
sent to It No request of the parliament during the present joy could 
be refused them 

Tonnage and poundage, and the other half of the excise, were 
granted to the king dm ing life The pailiament even proceeded so 
far as to vote that the settled levenue of the crown for all charges 
should be 200,000/ a year, a sum greater than any English monarch 
had ever befoie enjoyed But as all the pnnces of Em ope were per- 
petually augmenting their military force, and consequently their ex- 
pense, it became lequisite that England, from motives both of honour 
and security, should bear some propoition to them, and adapt its 
revenue to the new system of politics which prevailed According to 
the chancellor's computation, a charge of 800,000/ a year was at pre- 
sent requisite for the fleet and other articles, which formerly cost the 
crown but 80,000/ 

Had the parliament, before restoring the king, insisted on any 
farther limitations than those which the constitution alieady imposed, 
besides the danger of reviving fonner quaiiels among parties, it would 
seem that their precaution had been entirely supeifluous By reason 
of Its slender and piecaiious revenue, the crown in effect was still 
totally depencknt Not a fomth pait of this sum, which seemed 
requisite for public expenses, could be levied without consent of pai- 
hament, and any concessions, had they been thought necessaiy, might 
even after the rcstoiation be e\toited by the commons fiom their 
necessitous piince This pailiament showed no intention of employ- 
ing at picsent that engine to any such puiposcs, but they seemed still 
detei mined not to part with it entiiely, 01 to lender the icvcnucs of the 
crown fixed and independent Though they voted in geneial that 
1,200,000/ a year should be settled on the king, they scarcely assigned 
any funds which could yield two-thirds of that sum. And they left 
the care of fulfilling their engagements to the future consideration of 
parliament 

In all the temporary supplies which they voted, they discovered the 
same cautious frugality To disband the army, so formidable m itself, 
and so much accustomed to rebellion and changes of government, was 
necessary for the secuiity both of king and pailiament, yet the com- 
mons showed great jealousy in granting the sums requisite foi that 
end. An assessment of 70,000/ a month was imposed, but it was at 
first voted to continue only three months; and all the other sums, 
which they levied foi that purpose, by a poll-bill and new assessments, 
were still granted by parcels, as if they were not, as yet, well assured 
of the fidelity of the hand to which the money was entxusted Having 
proceeded so far m the settlement of the nation, the parliament 
(Sept. 13) adjdurned itself for some time 

During the recess of parliament, the object which chiefly interested 
the public was the trial and condemnation of the regicides The 
general indignation attending the enormous crime of which these men 
had been guilty, made their sufferings the subject of joy to the people . 
but in the peculiar ciictimstances of that action, in the prejudices of 
the times, as well as m the behaviour of the criminals, a mind seasoned 
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with humanity, will find a plentiful souice of compassion and indul- 
gence. Can any one, without concern for human blindness and igno- 
rance, consider the demeanor of General Hairison, who was first 
brought to his trial? With great courage and elevation of sentiment 
he told the court that the pretended ciime, of which he stood accused^ 
was not a deed performed in a corner the sound of it had gone forth ' 
to most nations, and in the singular and marvellous conduct of it had 
chiefly appeared the sovereign power of heaven That he himself, 
agitated by doubts, had often, with passionate tears, offered up his 
addresses to the divine Majesty, and earnestly sought for light and 
conviction He had still received assurance of a heavenly sanction, 
and returned from these devout supplications with more serene tran- 
quillity and satisfaction That all the nations of the earth were, in the 
eyes of their Cieator, less than a diop of water in the bucket, nor weie 
their erroneous judgments aught but daikness compared with divine 
illuminations. That these frequent illapscs of the Divine Spint he 
could not suspect to be mteicsted illusions, since he was conscious 
that, for no tcmpoial advantage, would he offer injury to the pooicst 
man or woman that trod upon the caith That all the alluiements of 
ambition, all the tenors of impiisonmcnt, had not been able, during 
the usuipation of Cromwell, to shake his steady lesolution, or liend 
him to a compliance with that deceitful tyiant And that when 
mvited by him to sit on the light hand of the thionc,-^vhcn offered 
riches and splendor and dominion, he had disdainfully rejected all 
temptations, and, neglecting the teais of his fiiends and family, had 
still, through every danger, held fast to his principles and his 
integrity 

Scott, who was more a republican than a fanatic, had said in the 
house of commons, a little befoie the lestoiation, that he desired no 
other epitaph to be inscribed on his tomb-stone than this ' Here lies 
Thomas Scott, who adjudged the king to death ’ He supported the 
same spiiit upon his tiial. 

Caiew, a Millenarian, submitted to his trial, ‘ Saving to our Lord 
Jesus Christ his right to the go\cinmentof these kingdoms ’ Some 
scrupled to say, accoiding to foim, that they would betiicdby God 
and their country, because God was not visiblj piesent to judge them. 
Others said, that they would be tried by the word of God 

Ho more than six of the late king’s judges, Hanison, bcott, Carew, 
Clemetit, Jones, and Scropc, weie executed Scrope alone, of all those 
who came m upon the king’s pioclamation He was a gentleman of 
good family and of a decent chaiactei but it was piovcd, that he had 
a little before, in conversation, expressed himself as if he were no wise 
convinced of any guilt in condemning the king Axtel, who had 
guarded the high court of justice, Hacker, who commanded on the day 
of the king’s execution, Coke, the solicitor for the people of England, 
and Hugh Peters, the fanatical pieacher, who inflamed the army and 
impelled them to regicide all these were tried, and condemned, and 
suffered with the king’s judges No saint or confessor ever went to 
martyrdom with more assured confidence of heaven than was expressed 
by those ciimmals, even when the teiTors of immediate death, joined 
to many indignities, were set befoie them. The rest of the king’s 
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judges, by an unexampled lenity, were reprieved , and they were dis- 
♦ persed into several prisons 

This punishment of declared enemies interrupted not the rejoicings 
of the court but (Sept 1 3) the death of the Duke of Gloucester, a young 
prince of promising hopes, thiew a great cloud upon them The king, 
by no incident in his life, was ever so deeply affected Gloucester was 
observed to possess united the good qualities of both his brothers . the 
clear judgment and penetiation of the king, the industry and applica- 
tion of the Duke of York, he was also believed to be affectionate to 
the religion and constitution of his country He was but twenty yeais 
of age, when the small-pox put an end to his life 

The Princess of Oiange, having come to England, in older to par- 
take of the joy attending the lestoration of her family, with whom she 
lived in great friendship, soon after sickened and died The queen- 
mother paid a visit to her son, and obtained his consent to the 
marriage of the Princess Henrietta, with the Duke of Orleans, brother 
to the French king 

After a recess of near two months, the parliament (Nov 6) met, and 
proceeded in the gieat work of the national settlement They estab- 
lished the post-office, wine licences, and some ai tides of the xevenue 
They gi anted more assessments, and some aneais, for paving and dis- 
banding the ^my Business being earned on with gicat unanimity, 
was soon dispatched and aftci they had sitten neai two months, the 
king, in a speech full of the most giacious cxpiessions, thought piopei 
(Dec. 29) to dissolve them 

This house of commons had been chosen dining the leign of the old 
parliamentaiy paity , and though many loyalists had cicpt in amongst 
them, yet did it chiefly consist of piesbyteiians, who had not yet 
entiiely laid aside their old jealousies and pimciples Lenthal, a 
member, having said, that those who first took aims against the king, 
weie as guilty as those who aftei wards brought him to the scaffold, 
was seveiel> lepnmanded by older of the house, and the most violent 
efforts of the long parliament, to secure the constitution, and bung 
delinquents to justice, were m effect vindicated and applauded 
(Journals, vol viii p. 24) The claim of the two houses to the mililia, 
the first ground of the quaiiel, however exoibitant an usuipation, was 
never expressly resigned by this paihament They made all giants of 
money with a very spaimg hand Gieat aiieais being due by the pio- 
lector to the fleet, the aimy, the navy-office, and every bianch of 
service, this whole debt they threw upon the ciown, without establish- 
ing funds sufficient for its payment Yet notwithstanding this jealous 
care, expressed by the parliament, theie pievails a story, that Popham, 
having sounded the disposition of the mcmbeis, undertook to the Earl 
of Southampton to piocure, duiing the king's life, a giant of 2,000,000/. 
a yeai, land tax; a sum, which added to the customs and excise, would 
for evei have rendered this prince independent of his people South- 
ampton, It is said, meiely from his affection to the king, had uiiwaiily 
embraced the offer, and it was not till he communicated the matter to 
the chancellor, that he was made sensible of its pernicious tendency. 
It IS not impiobablc, that such an offer might have been made, and 
been hearkened to, but it is no wise probable, that all the interest of 
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the court would ever, with this house of commons, have been able to 
make it effectual Clarendon showed his prudence, no less than his 
integrity, m entirely rejecting it. 

The chancellor, from the same principles of conduct, hastened to dis- 
band the army. When the king reviewed these veteran troops, he was 
struck with their beauty, carder, discipline, and martial appearance , and 
being sensible, that regular forces are most necessary implements of 
loyalty, he expressed a desire of finding expedients still to retain them 
But his wise minister set before him the dangerous spirit by which 
these troops were actuated, their enthusiastic genius, their habits of 
rebellion and mutiny, and he convinced the king, that, till they were 
disbanded, he never could esteem himself securely established on his 
throne No more troops were retained than a few guards and garri- 
sons, about 1,000 horse and 4,000 foot This was the fiist appearance, 
under the monarchy, of a regular standing army in this island Loid 
Mordaunt said, that the king, being possessed of that foice, might now 
look upon himself as the most considerable gentleman in England ^ 
The fortifications of Gloucester, Taunton, and other towns, which had 
made resistance to the king dm mg the civil wais, were demolished 

Clarendon not only behaved with wisdom and justice in the office of 
Chancellor* all the counsels, which he gave the king, tended equally to 
promote the interest of prince and peo’ple Chailes, accustomed in his 
exile to pay entire deference to the judgment of this fait*Aful servant, 
continued still to submit to his direction , and for some tin^e no minister 
was ever possessed of more absolute authority He moderated the 
forward zeal of the royalists, and tempered their appetite for revenge. 
With the opposite party, he endeavoured to pieserve inviolate all the 
king’s engagements he kept an exact register of the promises which 
had been made for any service, and he employed all his industry to 
fulfil them This good minister was now nearly allied to the royal 
family His daughter, Ann Hyde, a woman of spirit and fine accom- 
plishments, had heaikened, while abroad, to the addresses of the Duke 
of Yoik, and, under promise of mairiage, had secretly admitted him 
to her bed Her pregnancy appealed soon after the restoration, and 
though many endeavoured to dissuade the king from consenting to so 
unequal an alliance, Chailes, in pity to his fiiend and ministei, who 
had been ignoiant of these engagements, peimitted his brother to 
marry her (K James’s Mem ) Clarendon expressed great uneasiness 
at the honour which he had obtained, and said, that, by being 
elevated so much above his rank, he thence dieaded a moie sudden 
downfall 

Most circumstances of Clarendon’s administration have met with 
applause His maxims alone in the conduct of ecclesiastical politics 
have by many been deemed the effect of prejudices, narrow and 
bigoted Had the jealousy of royal power pi evaded so far with the 
convention parliament as to make them restore the king with strict 
limitations, there is no question but the establishment of presbyterian 
discipline had been one of the conditions most iigidly insisted on. 

1 James’s Mem Tins pnnee says, that Venner’s insurrection furnished a reason or pretence 
for keepmg up the guards, which were mtended at first to have heen disbanded with the rest of 
the army 
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Not only that form of ecclesiastical government is more favourable to 
liberty than to royal power , it was, likewise, on its own account, 
agreeable to the majority of the house of commons, and suited their 
religious principles. But as the impatience of the people, the danger 
of delay, the general disgust towards faction, and the authority of 
Monk, had prevailed over that jealous project of limitations, the full 
settlement of the hierarchy, together with the monarchy, was a neces- 
sary and infallible consequence All the royalists were zealous for 
that mode of religion , the merits of the episcopal clergy towards the 
king, as well as their sufferings on that account, had been gieat ; the 
laws which established bishops and the lituigy weie as yet unrepealed 
by legal authority , and any attempt, by new acts, to give the superi- 
ority to Presbyterianism had been sufficient to involve the nation 
again in blood and confusion. Moved by these views, the commons 
had wisely postponed the examination of all religious contioveisy, and 
had left the settlement of the chuich to the king and to the ancient 
laws. 

The king at first used gieat moderation in the execution of the 
laws Nine bishops still remained alive, and these were immediately 
restoied to their sees, all the ejected cleigy recoveied their livings, 
the lituigy, a form of worship decent and not without beauty, was 
again admitted into the chuiches, but, at the same time, a declaiation 
was issued, in Older to give contentment to the piesbyteuans, and pie- 
seive an air of model ation and nciitiality (Pail Hist vol x\iii p 173). 
In this declaiation the king piomiscd that he would piovide sulfiagan 
bishops foi the laigei dioceses, that the pi elates should, all of them, 
be regulai and constant pieacheis , that they should not confci oidina- 
tion, 01 exei cise any jurisdiction, without the advice and assistance of 
presbyters chosen by the diocese, that such alterations should be 
made in the lituigy as would render it totally unexceptionable, that, 
in the mean time, the use of that mode of worship should not be 
imposed on such as were unwilling to receive it ; and that the surplice, 
the cross m baptism, and bowing at the name of J esus, should not be 
rigidly insisted on This declaiation was issued by the king as head 
of the church , and he plainly assumed, in many parts ol it, a legisla- 
tive authority in ecclesiastical matters But the English govei nincnt, 
though moie exactly defined by late contests, was not as yet 1 educed, 
in every paiticulai, to the strict limits of law And, if e\ci pioro- 
gative was justifiably employed, it seemed to be on the picscnt occa- 
sion, when all parts of the state weie toin with past convulsions, and 
icquiied the model atmg hand of the chief magistrate to 1 educe them 
to iheir ancient Older 

But though these appearances of neutiality were maintained, and a 
mitigated episcopacy only seemed to be insisted on, it was fai fiom 
the intention of the mimstiy always to pieseive like legaid to the 
piesbyteuans The madness of the fifth-monarchy-mcn afloidcd them 
a pretence for departing from it Vennei, a dcspciale enthusiast, who 
had often conspiied against Cromwell, having, by his zealous lectuies, 
inflamed his own imagination and that of his folio weis, issued foith at 
then head into the streets of London They weie to the number of 
sixty, completely ai med, believed themselves mvulncuible and mvm- 
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cible, and firmly expected the same success which had attended 
Gideon and other heroes of the Old Testanient Every one at first 
fled before them One unhappy man, who^ being questioned, said, 
^ He was for God and king Charles,’ was instantly murdered by them 
They went triumphantly from street to street, everywhere proclaiming 
king Jesus, who, they said, was their invisible leader At length the 
magistrates, having assembled some tram-bands, made an attack upon 
them They, defended themselves with order as well as valour , and, 
after killing many of the assailants, they made a regular retreat into 
Caen Wood, near Hampstead Next morning they were chased thence 
by a detachment of the guaids , but they ventured again to invade the 
city, which was not prepared to receive them After committing great 
disorder, and traversing almost eveiy street of that immense capital, 
they retired into a house, which they weie lesolute to defend to the 
last cxtiemity, Being suiiouiided, and the house untiled, they weie 
filed upon fiom cvciy side, and they still icfuscd quaiter The people 
lashed in upon them and seized the few who weie alive. They wcie 
tiled, condemned, and executed, and to the last they peisistecl in 
affiiming, that if they weie deceived, it was the Loid that had deceived 
them 

Claiendon and the mmistiy took occasion, fiom this msuirection, to 
infer the dangeious spiiit of the piesbyteiians and ot all tbft sectaiies, 
|)ut the madness of the attempt sufficiently proved that it had been 
undertaken by no concert, and never could have proved dangerous. 
The well-known haticd, too, which pi evaded between the presbyter lans 
and the othei sects should have lemoved the fonner from all suspicion 
of any concurrence in the enterpnze But as a pretence was wanted, 
besides their old dements, for justifying the intended rigours against 
all of them, this reason, however slig"''t, was gieedily laid hold of 

AlTaiis m Scotland hastened wuh still quickei steps than those in 
England towaids a settlement and a compliance with the king It was 
dclibciated m the English council whether that nation should be icstored 
to its libcity, or whctliei the forts elected by Cromivcll should not still 
be upheld, m order to cuib the mutinous spiiit by which the Scots in all 
ages had been so much governed Laudeidalc, who, fiom the battle 
of Worcester to the restoration, had been detained pnsoncr m the 
Tower, had consideiable influence with the king, and he strenuously 
opposed this violent mcasme He repiesentcd that it was the loyalty 
of the Scottish nation which had engaged them m an opposition to the 
English lebels, and to take advantage of the calamities into which, 
on that account, they had fallen would be legaidcd as the highest 
injustice and ingratitude j that the spuit of that people was now fully 
subdued by the servitude under which the usurpeis had so long held 
them, and would of itself yield to any reasonable compliance with th’eir 
legal sovereign, if, by this means, they recovered their liberty and 
independence , that the attachment of the Scots towards their king, 
whom they regarded as then native piince, was naturally much 
^slrongci than that of the English, and would afford him a suie 
resoiuce m case of any rebellion among the latter, that republican 
principles had long been, and still were, very prevalent with his 
southern subjects, and might again menace the throne with new 
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tumults and resistance ; that the time would probably come when the 
king, instead of desuing to see English gaiiisons m Scotland, would 
be better pleased to have Scottish gairisons in England, who, supported 
by English pay, would be fond to curb the seditious genius of that 
opulent nation , and that a people, such as the Scots, governed by 
a few nobility, would more easily be reduced to submission under 
monarchy than one like the English, who breathed nothing but the 
spiiit of democratical equality. 

These views induced the king to disband (Jan i, i66i) all the 
forces in Scotland, and to raze all the forts which had been elected. 
General Middleton, created earl of that name, was sent commissioner 
to the parliament, which was summoned A very compliant spirit 
was there discovered in all orders of men The commissioner had 
even sufhcient influence to obtain an act, annulling, at once, all laws- 
which had passed since the yeai 1633, on pretext of the violence 
which, during that time, had been emplo>ed against the king and his 
father, in ordei to procuie their assent to these statutes This was a 
very large, if not an une\ampled concession , and, together with many 
dangeious limitations, overthrew some useful barriers which had 
been erected to the constitution But the tide was now lunning 
stiongly towards monarchy, and the Scottish nation plainly dis- 
covered, Chat their past lesistance had piocceded more fiom the 
turbulence of their aiistociacy, and the bigotiy of then ecclesiastics^ 
than from any fixed passion towaids civil liberty The loids of 
articles weic lestoied, with some other blanches of preiogalive, and 
loyal authoiity, foitified with moie plausible claims and pictcnces, 
was, in Its full extent, re-establishcd m that kingdom 
The pielacy likewise, by the abiogating of cveiy statute enacted m 
favoui of piesbytciy, was thereby tacitly restored , and the king deli- 
berated what use he should make of this concession. Laudoidalc, 
who at bottom was a passionate zealot against episcopacy, endea- 
voured to peisuade him, that the Scots, if gratified in this favourite 
point of ecclesiastical government, would, m every other demand, be 
entirely compliant with the king Charles, though he had no such 
attachment to pielacy as had influenced his father and giandfalhei, 
had suffered such indignities fiom the Scottish piesbytenans, that he 
ever after boie them a hearty aveision He said to Laudeidale that 
presbyteiianism, he thought, ‘ was not a lehgion for a gentleman , ^ and 
he could not consent to its furthei continuance m Scotland Middle- 
ton too and his othei ministeis peisuadcd him, that the nation in 
general was so disgusted with the violence and tyianny of the cede* 
siastics, that any alteration of church government would be univei sally 
giateful And Clarendon, as ■well as Oimond, dreading that the 
piesbyterian sect, if legally established m Scotland, would acquire 
authority m England and Ireland, seconded the application of these 
ministers The resolution was theiefore taken to restore pielacy; a 
measuie afterwards attended with many and great inconveniences* 
but whether in this resolution Charles chose not the Icssei evil, it is 
very difficult to detcimine Sharp, who had been commissioned by 
the Presbyterians m Scotland to manage their mteiests with the king,^ 
was persuaded to abandon that party , and, as a reward foi his com- 
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pliance, was created archbishop of St Andrews The conduct of 
•ecclesiastical affairs was chiefly entrusted to him , and as he was 
esteemed a traitor and a renegade by his old* friends, he became on 
that account, as well as from the violence of his conduct, extremely 
obnoxious to them. 

Charles had not promised to Scotland any such indemnity as he 
had ensured to England by the declaration of Breda and it was 
•deemed better policy for him to hold over men’s heads, for some 
time, the terror of punishment, till they should have made the re- 
quisite compliances with the new government. Though neither the 
king’s temper nor plan of administration led him to severity, some 
examples, after such a bloody and triumphant rebellion, seemed neces- 
sary ; and the marquis of Argyle, and one Guthrie, were pitched on as 
the victims Two acts of indemnity, one passed by the late king in 
1641, another by the present in 1651, formed, it was thought, invin- 
cible obstacles to the punishment of Argyle , and barred all inquiry 
into that part of his conduct which might justly be regaided as the 
most exceptionable. Nothing remained but to try him for his com- 
pliance with the usuipation , a crime common to him with the whole 
nation, and such a one as the most loyal and affectionate subject 
anight frequently by violence be obliged to commit To make th^ 
compliance appear the more voluntaiy and hearty, there weie piodt-ced 
in court, letters which he had written to Albemarle, while tl^t general 
commanded in Scotland, and which contained expressions of the most 
cordial attachment to the established government. But besides the 
general indignation excited by Albemaile’s discovery of his private 
correspondence, men thought, that even the highest demonstiations 
of affection might, during jealous times, be exacted as a necessary 
mark of compliance from a person of such distinction as Argyle, 
and could not, by any equitable const! uction, imply the crime of 
treason The parliament, howevei, scrupled not to pass sentence 
upon him; and he died with great constancy and courage As he 
was universally known to have been the chief mstiument of the past 
disoiders and civil wars, the 11 regularity of his sentence, and several 
iniquitous circumstances m the method of conducting his trial, 
seemed, on that account, to admit of some apology Lord Lome, son 
of Argyle, having ever preserved Ins loyalty, obtained a gift of the 
forfeiture, Guthrie was a seditious preacher, and had personally 
affronted the king his punishment gave surprise to nobody Sir 
Archibald Johnstone of Wariiston was attainted and fled, but was 
seized m France about two years after, brought over, and executed. 
He had been very active during all the late disorders, and was even 
suspected of a secret correspondence with the English legicides 

Besides these instances of compliance in the Scottish parliament, 
they voted an additional revenue to the king of 40,000/ a year, to be 
levied by way of excise A small foice was pui posed to be main- 
tained by this revenue, m order to prevent like confusions with those 
to which the kingdom had been hitherto exposed An act was also 
passed, declaimg the solemn league and covenant unlawful, and its 
obligation void and null 

In England, the civil distinctions seemed to be abolished by the 
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lenity and equality of Chatles’s administration Cavalier and Round- 
head weie heaid of no moie all men seemed to concur in submitting 
to the king’s lawful prerogatu es, and m cherishing the just privileges 
of the people and of parliament Theological contioveisy alone still 
subsisted, and kept alive some sparks of that flame which had thiown 
the nation into combustion While catholics, independents, and other 
sectaries, were content with entertaining some piospect of toleration ^ 
prelacy and presbytery stiugglcd foi the superioiity, and the hopes 
and fcais of both paities kept them in agitation A confeience was 
held (March 25) in the Savoy between twelve bishops and twelve leaders 
among the piesbyterian mimsteis, with an intention, at least on 
pretence, of bunging about the accommodation between the paities. 
The surplice, the cross in baptism, the kneeling at the saci ament, the 
bowing at the name of Jesus, weie anew canvassed , and the igno ant 
multitude weie in hopes, that so many men of gravity and kanung 
could not fail, after delibeiatc argumentation, to agree in all points of 
controversy they were surpiised to see them sepaiatc more inflamed 
than ever, and more confirmed m their several piejudiccs To enter 
into paiticulais would be supeifluous Disputes concerning leligious 
forms are, in themselves, the most fiivolous of an> , and incut atten- 
tion only so far as they may have influence on the peace and oidci of 
civil society 

The king^ declaiation had piomised, that some endcavouis should 
be used to effect a compiehcnsion of both paities, and Chailes’s own 
indiffcience with regaid to all such questions seemed a favouiablc 
ciicumstance for the execution of that piojcct fhe paitisans of a 
compiehension said, that the picsb)tciians, as veil as the piclatists, 
having felt by cxpcnence the fatal cifects of obstinacy and violence, 
weie now well disposed towaids an amicable agi cement that the 
bishops, by relinquishing some pait of then authoiity, and dispensing 
with the most exceptionable ceremonies, would so giatify then advei- 
saiies as to obtain their coidial and affectionate compliance, and unite 
the whole nation m one faith and one woiship that by obstinately 
insisting on foims, m themselves insignificant, an air of impoitance 
was bestowed on them, and men were taught to continue equally 
obstinate in 1 ejecting them that the prcsbyteiian clcigy would go 
every reasonable length, rather than, by parting with thou livings, 
expose themselves to a state of bcggaiy, at best of dependence and 
that if their pi ide weie flattcied by some seeming alteialions, and a 
pictence given them for affiimmg, that they had not abandoned then 
foimei pimciples, nothing furthei was wanting to produce a thoiough 
union between those two parties, which compi ehended the bulk of tlie 
nation 

It was alleged on the other hand, that the diffciencc between 
religious sects was founded, not on piinciple, but on passion; and till 
the iiiegLiiar affections of men could be collected, it was m vain to- 
expect, by compliances, to obtain a perfect unanimity and compi ehen- 
Sion that the moie insignificant the objects of dispute appealed, with 
the moie certainty might it be inferred, that the ical giound of dissen- s 
Sion was diffcient fiom that which was universally pietended that the 
love of novelty, the piide of argumentation, the pleasure of making 
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proselytes, and the obstinacy of contradiction, would foi evei give 
rise to sects and disputes , nor was it possible that such a source of 
dissension could ever, by any concessions, be'^ entirely exhausted that 
the chuich, by departing from ancient piactices and punciples, would 
tacitly acknowledge herself guilty of eiror, and lose that reverence, so 
requisite for pieservmg the attachment of the multitude and that if 
the piesent concessions (which was moie than probable) should prove 
ineffectual, greater must still be made, and m the issue, discipline 
would be despoiled of all its authority, and worship of all its decenc}% 
without obtaining that end which had been so fondly sought for by 
these dangerous indulgences 

The ministry were inclined to give the preference to the latter ai gu- 
ments, and weie the more confiimed in that intention by the disposi- 
tion which appeared m the parliament lately assembled The loyalists 
and zealous churchmen were at piesent the popular party m the 
nation, and, seconded by the effoils of the court, had pi evaded in 
most elections. Not moie than fifty-six members of the piesbyteiian 
party had (May 8) obtained seats in the lower house (Caite’s Answer 
to the Bystandei, p 79) j and these wcie not able either to oppose or 
retaid the measures of the majoiity. Monaichy, theicfore, and episco- 
pacy weie now exalted to as gieat power and splendour as they had 
lately suffeied misery and depression Sir Edward Turner wg^ chosen 
speaker 

An act was passed for the security of the king’s peison and govern- 
ment To intend or devise the king’s impiisonment, or boddy harm, 
or deposition, or levying war against him, was declared, during the 
life-time of his piesent majesty, to be high treason To affirm him to 
be a papist or heietic, or to endeavour by speech or writing to alienate 
his subjects’ affections fiom him, these offences were made sufficient 
to incapacitate the peison guilty fiom holding any employment m 
church or state To maintain that the long pailiament is not dissolved, 
or that either or both houses, without the king, are possessed of legis- 
lative authority, or that the covenant is binding , was made punishable 
by the penalty of premunire 

The covenant itself, together with the act for erecting the high court 
of justice, that for subscribing the engagement, and that foi declaring 
England a commonwealth, weie oideicd to be burnt by the hands of 
the hangman. The people assisted with gieat alaciity on this occasion. 

The abuses of petitioning in the pieccding leign had been attended 
with the worst consequences , and to pi event such luegular piactices 
for the future, it was enacted, that no moie than twenty hands should 
be fixed to any petition, unless wuth the sanction of three justices, or 
the major part of the grand jury, and that no petition should be 
presented to the king or either house by above ten persons The 
penalty annexed to a transgression of this law was a fine of 100/ and 
three months’ imprisonment 

The bishops, though restoied to their spiiitual authority, were still 
excluded from parliament by the law which the late king had passed 
immediately before the commencement of the civil disorders Gi eat 
violence, both against the king and the house of peers, had been 
employed m passing this law, and on that account alone, the paitisans 
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of the churcli were provided with a plausible pretence for repealing it. 
Charles expressed much satisfaction, w^hen he gave his assent to the 
act for that purpose It is certain, that the authority of the crown, as 
w€ll as that of the church, was interested m restoring the prelates to 
'their former dignity But those, who deemed every acquisition of the 
prince a detriment to the people, weie apt to complain of this instance 
of complaisance m the parliament 
After an adjournment of some months, the parliament was (Nov. 
'20 ) again assembled, and proceeded in the same spirit as before. 
They discovered no design of restoring, in its full extent, the ancient 
prerogative of the crown they were only anxious to repair all those 
breaches, which had been made, not by the love of liberty, but by the 
fury of faction and civil war The power of the sword had, m all 
ages, been allowed to be vested in the crown , and though no law con- 
ferred this prerogative, every pailiament, till the last of the preceding 
reign, had willingly submitted to an authority more ancient, and 
therefore more sacred, than that of any positive statute It was now 
thought proper solemnly to relinquish the violent pretensions of that 
parliament, and to aclmowledge, that neithei one house, nor both 
houses, independent of the king, weie possessed of any military 
authority The preamble to this statute went so far as to renounce all 
right even of defensive' aims against the king , and much observa- 
tion has been‘"lnade with regaid to a concession esteemed so singulai 
Weie these terms taken in then full literal sense, they imply a total 
1 enunciation of limitations to monarchy, and of all piivilcgcs m the 
subject, independent of the will of the soveieign Foi as no lights 
can subsist without some lemedy, still less lights exposed to so much 
invasion from tyranny, or even fiom ambition , if subjects must never 
resist, It follows, that eveiy prince, without any effort, policy or 
violence, is at once rendeied absolute and uncontiollable the 
sovereign needs only issue an edict, abolishing evciy authority but his 
own, and all libeity, fiom that moment, is in effect annihilated But 
this meaning it were absmd to impute to the piesent parliament, who, 
though zealous loyalists, showed m their measures, that they had not 
cast off all regard to national privileges They were probably sensible, 
that to suppose m the sovereign any such invasion of public libei ty is 
entirely unconstitutional, and that theiefoie expressly to leseive, 
upon that event, any right of resistance in the subject must be liable 
to the same objection. They had seen that the long pailiament, unclei 
colour of defence, had begun a violent attack upon kingly power; 
and, after involving the kingdom m blood, had finally lost that liberty, 
for which they had so imprudently contended They thought, peihaps 
erroneously, that it was no longer possible, aftei such public and such 
exorbitant pretensions, to persevere in that prudent silence hitheito 
maintained by the laws , and that it was necessary, by some positive 
declaration, to bar the return of like inconveniences. When they 
excluded, therefore, the right of defence, they supposed, that the con- 
stitution remaining fiim upon its basis, there nevci ically could be an 
attack made by the sovereign If such an attack was at any time 
made, the necessity was then extreme and the case of extreme and 
violent necessity, no laws, they thought, could compiehcnd; because 
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to sucli a necessity no laws could befoiehand point out a proper 
remedy. 

The other measures of this parliament “still discovered a more 
anxious care to guard against rebellion in the subject than encroach- 
ments in the crown . the recent evils of civil war and usurpation had 
naturally increased the spirit of submission to the monaich, and had 
thrown the nation into that dangerous extreme. Dunng the violent 
and jealous government of the parliament and of the protectors, all 
magistrates, liable to suspicion, had been expelled the corporations ; 
and none had been admitted, who gave not proofs of affection to the 
ruling powers, or who refused to subscnbe the covenant To leave 
all authority in such hands seemed dangerous , and the parliament, 
therefore, empowered the king to appoint commissioners for regulating 
the corporations, and expelling such magistrates as either intruded 
themselves by violence, 01 professed principles dangetous to the con- 
stitution, civil and ecclesiastical It was also enacted, that all magis- 
trates should disclaim the obligation of the covenant, and should de- 
clare, both their belief that it was not lawful, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, to resist the king, and their abhoiience of the tiaitorous 
position of taking arms by the king’s authoiity against his person, or 
against those who were commissioned by him 

The care of the church was no less attended to by this parliament, 
than that of monarchy; and the bill of uniformity (a^ 1662) was a 
pledge of their sincere attachment to the episcopal hierarchy, and of 
their antipathy to presbytenanism. Different parties, however, con- 
curred in promoting this bill, which contained many severe clauses. 

'^The independents and other sectaries, enraged to find all their schemes 
subverted by the presbyterians, who had once been their associates, 
exerted themselves to disappoint that paity of the favoui and indul- 
gence, to which, from their recent merits in promoting the restoration, 
they thought themselves justly entitled. By the presbytenans, said 
they, the war was raised , by them was the populace first incited to 
tumults, by their zeal, interest, and iiches were the armies supported; 
by then force was the king subdued And if, in the sequel, they pro- 
tested against those extreme violences, committed on his peison by 
the military leaders, their opposition came too late, aftei having sup- 
plied these usurpexs with the power and the pretences, by which they 
maintained their sangumaiy measuies. They had indeed concuried 
with the royalists in lecalling the king , but ought they to be esteemed, 
on that account, moie affectionate to the royal cause ? Rage and ani- 
mosity, from disappointed ambition, weie plainly their sole motives , 
and if the king should now be so imprudent as to distinguish them by 
any particular indulgences, he would soon experience from them the 
same hatred and opposition which had proved so fatal to his father. 

The catholics, though they had little interest in the nation, were a 
considerable party at court, and from their services and suffeiings 
during the civil wars, it seemed but just to bear them some favour 
and regard. These religionists dreaded an entiie union among the 
protestants Were they the sole nonconformists in the nation, the 
seveie execution of penal laws upon their sect seemed an infallible 
consequence , and they used, therefore, all their interest to push mat- 
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ters to extremity against the presbyterians, who had formerly been 
their most severe oppiessors, and whom they now expected for their 
companions m affliction The Earl of Biistol, who, fiom conviction, 
orinterest, ot levity, or complaisance for the company with whom he 
lived, had changed his religion during the king^s exile, was regarded 
as the head of this party. 

The chui ch party had, during so many years, suffei ed such injuries 
and indignities from the sectaries of every denomination, that no mode- 
ration, much less deference, was on this occasion to be expected m 
the ecclesiastics Even the laity of that communion seemed now dis- 
posed to retaliate upon then enemies, according to the usual measuies 
of party justice This sect or faction (for it partook of both) encou- 
raged the rumours of plots and conspiiacies against the gov eminent ; 
crimes, which, without any appaient reason, they imputed to their 
adversaries And instead of enlarging the terms of communion, in 
order to comprehend the presbyterians, they gladly laid hold of* the 
prejudices which prevailed among that sect, in oidei to eject them 
from their livings By the bill of unifoimity it was requiied, that 
every clergyman should be le-oi darned, if he had not before leceived 
episcopal ordination, 'should declaie his assent to everything con- 
* tamed m the " Book of Common Piayei should take the oath of 
' canonical obedience, should abjuie the solemn league and covenant, 
' and should ‘denounce the pimciple of taking arms, on any pietcnce 
' whatsoever, against the king ' 

This bill icinstatcd the chuich in the same condition in which it 
stood bcfoie the commencement of the cuil wais, and as the old 
peisecutmg laws of Elizabeth still subsisted in then full iigour, and 
new clauses of a like nature weie now enacted, all the king^s pi onuses 
of toleration and of indulgence to tendci consciences wcie thereby 
eluded and bioken It is tiue, Chailes, in his declaiation fiom Breda> 
had expressed his intention of legulatmg that indulgence by the 
advice and authority of pailiament but this limitation could never 
reasonably be extended to a total infringement and violation of his 
engagements. However, it is agiecd, that the king did not voluntarily 
concur with this violent measure, and that the zeal of Claiendon and 
of the church paity among the commons, seconded by the mtiigucs of 
the catholics, was the chief cause which extorted his consent 

The royalists, who now predominated, weie very icady to signalise 
their victoiy, by establishing those high principles of monaichy wdiich 
their antagonists had contioveited but when any ical powei or 
revenue was demanded for the ciown, they were neither so foiwaid 
nor so liberal in their concessions as the king would gladly have 
wished Though the parliament passed laws for regulating the navy, 
they took no notice of the army ; and declined giving their sanction to 
this dangeious innovation The king^s debts were become intolerable ; 
and the commons were at last constrained to vote him an extraordinary 
supply of 1,200,000/, to be levied by eighteen monthly assessments. 
But besides that this supply was much inferior to the occasion, the 
king was obliged earnestly to solicit the commons, before he could 
obtain It , and, in Older to convince the house of its absolute neces- 
sity, he dcsned them to examine strictly into all his receipts and dis- 
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bursements Finding likewise, upon inquiiy, that the scveial blanches 
of revenue fell much shoit of the sums expected, they at last, after 
much delay, voted a new imposition of two» shillings on each health , 
and this tax they settled on the king during life The whole estab- 
lished revenue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million 
(D’Estrades, July 25, 1661 , Ralph’s Hist , vol 1 p 176) , a sum con- 
fessedly too narrow for the public expenses A very rigid fiugality at 
least, which the king seems to have wanted, would have been requisite 
to make it suffice for the dignity and security of goveinment. After 
all business was dispatched, the parliament was pioiogued 

Before the parliament rose, the couit was employed in making pre- 
parations for the reception of the new queen, Catherine of Portugal, 
to whom the king was betrothed, and who had just landed at Ports- 
mouth, During the tune that the piotector cairied on the war with 
Spain, he was natuially led to suppoit the Poituguese m their revolt , 
and he engaged himself by tieaty to supply them with 10,000 men foi 
their defence against the Spaniaids On the king’s restoiation, ad- 
vances weie made by Poitugal foi the icnewal of the alliance , and in 
order to bind the fucndship closer, an offoi was made of the Poitu- 
gucse piincess and a portion of 500,000/ , togcthei with two foi ti esses, 
Tangieis in Africa and Bombay in the East Indies Spam, who, after 
the peace of the Pyienees, bent all her foice to lecovcr Poitugal, now 
m appearance abandoned by France, took the alaim, awl endcavouicd 
to fix Charles in an opposite mtciest The catholic king offeied to 
adopt any other princess as a daughter of Spam, cither the princess of 
Parma, or, what he thought more populai, some piotestant pimcess, 
the daughter of Denmark, Saxony, oi Oiange and on any of these 
he promised to confer a dowry equal to that which was offered by 
Portugal. But many reasons inclined Chailes rather to accept of the 
Poituguese proposals The gieat disorders in the goveinment and 
finances of Spam made the execution of her piomiscs be much doubted , 
and the king’s urgent necessities demanded some immediate supply of 
money. The interest of the English commeice likewise seemed to 
require that the independence of Poitugal should be suppoited, lest 
the union of that ciown with Spam should put the whole tieasures of 
America into the hands of one potentate The claims, too, of Spam 
upon Dunkuk and Jamaica rendeicd it impossible, without fuither 
concessions, to obtain the coidial fucndship of that power and on 
the other hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two such considerable 
fortresses, promised a gieat accession to the naval foice of England. 
Above all, the proposal of a protestant pimcess was no allurement to 
Charles, whose inclinations led him strongly to give the pieference to 
a catholic alliance According to the most piobable accounts, the 
lesolution of manying the daughter of Portugal was taken by the king 
unknown to all his ministers, and no remonstiances could prevail 

1 Carte’s Ormond, vol u p 254 This account seems better supported, than that in Ablan- 
court’s Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly pushed the Portuguese alliance The secret 
transactions of the court of England could not be supposed to be much known to a rrenca 
resident at Lisbon and whatever opposition the chancellor might make, he would certainly 
deavour to conceal it from the queen and all her family, and even m the p^hament and, couitoI 
would support the resolution already taken ‘ Clarendon himself says in his Memoirs, that he 
* never either opposed or promoted the Portuguese match ’ 
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with him to alter'his intentions When the matter was laid before the 
•council, all voices concurred in approving the resolution, and the 
parliament expressed the same complaisance And thus was con- 
cluded (May 21, 1662) seemingly with universal consent, the inaus- 
picious mamage with Catherine, a princess of virtue, but who was 
never able, either by the graces of her person or humour, to make 
herself agieeable to the king The report, however, of her natural 
incapacity to have children, seems to have been groundless , since she 
was twice declared to be pregnant (Landsdown^s Defence of Monk, 
Temple, vol 11 p 154) 

The festivity of these espousals was clouded by the trial and execu- 
tion of criminals Berkstead, Cobbet, and Okey, three regicides, had 
escaped beyond sea, and after wandering some time concealed in 
Germany, came piivately to Delft, having appointed their families to 
meet them in that place They were discovered by Downing, the 
king’s resident in Holland, who had formerly served the protector and 
commonwealth in the same station, and who once had even been 
chaplain to Okey’s regiment He applied for a warrant to aiiest them 
It had been usual for the States to grant these warrants , though, at 
the same time, they had ever been careful secretly to advertise the 
persons, that they might be enabled to make their escape This pre- 
caution was eluded by the vigilance and dispatch of Downing He 
•quickly seized ^he criminals, huiiied them on board a frigate which 
lay off the coast, and sent them to England These thiee men behaved 
with more model ation and submission than any of the othci legicides 
who had suffeied Okey in particulai, at the place of execution, piayed 
for the king, and expiesscd his intention, had he lived, of submitting 
peaceably to the established goveinmenl He had iisen during the 
wars from being a chandlci in London to a high lank m the aimy ; 
and in all his conduct appealed to be a man of humanity and honour. 
In considei ation of his good charactei and of his dutiful behaviour, 
his body was given to his friends to be buiied 

The attention of the public w^as much engaged by the trial of two 
distinguished criminals, Lambeit and Vane These men, though none 
of the late king’s judges, had been excepted fiom the general indem- 
nity, and committed to piison. The convention-pailiamcnt, howevei, 
was so favourable to them as to petition the king, if they should be 
found guilty, to suspend their execution but this new pailiament, 
more zealous for monaichy, applied for their tiial and condemnation. 
Not to revive disputes, which weie better btiiied m oblivion, the in- 
dictment of Vane did not coinpiehend any of his actions dm mg the 
war between the king and parliament it extended only to his beha- 
viour aftei the late king’s death, as membei of the council of state and 
secretary of the navy, where fidelity to the trust reposed m him lequiied 
his opposition to monaichy 

Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himself of this 
advantage. He uiged that, if a compliance with the government at 
that time established in England, and the acknowledging of its 
authoiity, were to be legarded as ciiminal, the whole nation had m- 
cuired equal guilt, and none would remain whose innocence could 
entitle them to tiy or condemn him foi his pretended tieasons : that, 
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according to these maxims, wherever an illegal authoiity was estab- 
lished by force, a total and universal destruction must ensue , while 
the usuipers prosciibed one part of the nation for disobedience, the 
lawful prince punished the other for compliance that the legislature 
of England, foreseeing this violent situation, had provided for public 
security by the famous statute of Henry VII , m which it was 
enacted, that no man, m case of any revolution, should ever be ques- 
tioned for his obedience to the king in being that whether the estab- 
lished government were a monarchy or a commonwealth, the reason 
of the thing was still the same ; nor ought the expelled prince to think 
himself entitled to allegiance, so long as he could not afford protec- 
tion that It belonged not to private persons, possessed of no power, 
to discuss the title of their governors , and every usurpation, even the 
most flagrant, would equally requiie obedience with the most legal 
establishment that the controveisy between the late king and ms 
parliament was of the most delicate nature , and men of the greatest 
probity had been divided in then choice of the party which they should 
cmbiace , that the parliament, being rendered indissoluble but by its 
own consent, was become a kind of co-ordinate power with the king ; 
and as the case was thus entirely new and unknown to the constitution. 
It ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the ancient laws that for 
his part, all the violences which had been put upon the parliament, 
and upon the person of the soveieign, he had ever condemned , nor 
had he once appoaied m the house for some time before and after the 
execution of the king that finding the whole government thrown into 
disorder, he was still resolved, in every revolution, to adhere to llie 
commons, the root, the foundation of all lawful authority that m 
prosecution of this principle, he had cheerfully undergone all the vio- 
lence of CromwelPs tyranny, and would now, with equal alacrity, 
expose himself to the rigours of peiveited law and justice that 
though It was m his power, on the king^s restoration, to have escaped 
from his enemies, he was determined, in imitation of the most illus-^ 
trious names of antiquity, to perish in defence of libeity, and to give" 
testimony with his blood for that honourable cause in which he had 
been enlisted * and that, besides the ties by which God and nature 
had bound him to his native country, he was voluntaiily engaged by 
the most sacred covenant, whose obligation no earthly power should 
ever be able to make him relinquish 
All the defence which Vane could make was fruitless The court, 
considering more the general opinion of his active guilt in the begin- 
ning and prosecution of the civil wars, than the articles of treason 
charged against him, ‘took advantage of the letter of the law, and 
(June ii) brought him in guilty His courage deseited him not upon 
Ills condemnation. Though timid by nature, the persuasion of a just 
cause supported him against the terrors of death , while his enthu- 
siasm, excited by the prospect of glory, embellished the conclusion of 
a life which, through the whole course of it, had been so much dis- 
figuied by the prevalence of that principle Lest pity for a courageous 
sufferer should make impression on the populace, drummers were 
(June 14) placed under the scaffold, whose noise, as he began to launch 
out m reflections on the government, di owned his voice, and ad- 
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momshed him to tempei the ardour of his zeal He was not astonished 
at this unexpected incident In ail his behavioui there appeared a 
firm and animated intrepidity; and he consideied death but as a pas- 
sage to that eternal felicity which he believed to be prepared for 
him 

This man, so celebrated for his parliamentary talents and for his 
capacity in business, has left some wiitmgs behind him they treat, 
all of them, of religious subjects, and are absolutely unintelligible no 
traces of eloquence, or even of common sense, appear in them A 
strange paradox ^ did we not know that men of the gieatest genius, 
where they relinquish by principle the use of their reason, are only 
enabled, by their vigour of mind, to work themselves the deeper into 
error and absurdity. It was lemarkable that, as Vane, by being the 
chief instrument of Stiafford*s death, had fiist opened the wav for that 
destruction which overwhelmed the nation , so by his death he closed 
, the scene of blood He was the last that sufFcied on account of the 
civil wars Lambert, though condemned, was repiieved at the bar , 
and the judges declared that, if Vane's behavioui had been equally 
dutiful and siibmissue, he would have cvpeiienced like lenity m the 
king Lambert survived his condemnation neai thiity ycais He was 
confined to the isle of Guernsey, uheie he lived contented, foigeltmg 
all his past schrmes of greatness, and cntiiely foi gotten by the nation 
he died a Roman Catholic. 

However odious Vane and Lambert were to the prcsb>teiians, that 
party had no leisure to lejoice at then condemnation The fatal St 
Bartholomew appioachcd, the day (Aug 24) when the rleigy weie 
obliged by the late law eithei to lelinquish then livings 01 to sign the 
ai tides required of them A combination had been entered into by 
the most zealous of the piesbytcnan ecclesiastics to lefusc the sub- 
scription, m hopes that the bishops would not vcntuie at once to 
expel so great a number of the most popular pieacheis The catholic 
party at court, who dcsiied a great icnt among the piotcstants, cn- 
couiaged them m this obstinacy, and gave them hopes that the king 
would protect them in then refusal Ihe king himself, by his iiicso- 
lute conduct, contributed, eithci fiom design 01 accident, to inciease 
this opinion Above all, the teims of subsciiption had been made 
stiict and rigid, on puipose to disgust all the zealous and scuipuloiis 
among the presbyteiians, and deprive them of their livings About 
2000 of the clergy in one day lehnquishcd then cures , and, to the 
astonishment of the couit, saciificed then intciest to then ichgious 
tenets. Foitified by society in then suffenngs, they veie icsolvcd to 
iindei go any hardships lather than openly 1 enounce those piinciplcs 
which, on othei occasions, they were so apt, horn mtcicst, to waip or 
elude. The chinch enjoyed the pleasure of letaliation , and even 
pushed, as usual, the vengeance further than the offence. Duimg the 
dominion of the parliamcntaiy party, a fifth of each living had been 
left to the ejected clcigyman, but this indulgence, though at fiist 
insisted on by the house of peers, was now letused to the piesbyte- 
nans. However difficult to conciliate peace among theologians, it 
was hoped by many that some relaxation in the terms of communion 
might have kept the picsbytcnans united to the church, and have 
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cured those ecclesiastical factions which had baen so fatal, and were 
still so dangerous. Bishoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter, and 
Reynolds, leaders among the presbyterians . the last only could be 
prevailed on to accept. Deaneries and other preferments were refused 
by many. 

The next measure of the king has not had the good fortune to be 
justified by any party, but is often considered, on what grounds I shall 
not determine, as one of the greatest mistakes, if not blemishes, of his 
reign. It is the sale of Dunkirk to the French. The parsimonious 
maxims of the parliament, and the liberal or rather careless disposi- 
tion of Charles, were ill-suited to each other, and notwithstanding the 
supplies voted him, his treasury was still very empty, and very much 
indebted. He had secretly received the sum of 200,000 crowns from 
France for the support of Poitugal, but the forces sent ovei to that 
countiy, and the fleets maintained in oidei to defend it, had already 
cost the king that sum, and togelhei with it, neai double the money 
which had been paid as the queen’s poition ^ The time fixed foi pay- 
ment of his sistei’s poition to the Duke of Oilcans was appioaching 
Tangiers, a fortiess fiom which great benefit was expected, was become 
an additional bmden to the crown , and Rutheifoid, who now com- 
manded in Dunkirk, had inci eased the chaige of that garrison to 
120,000/. a year These considerations had such inflimnce, not only 
on the king, but even on Clarendon, that this uncorruj^ minister was 
the most forward to advise accepting a sum of money in lieu of a place 
which he thought the king, from the nairow state of his revenue, was 
no longer able to retain. By the treaty with Portugal it was stipulated 
that Dunkirk should never be yielded to the Spaniaids • France was 
therefore the only purchaser that remained D’Estrades was invited 
over by a letter from the chancellor himself in order to conclude the 
baigain. Nine hundred thousand pounds were demanded. One bun- 
dled thousand were offered The English by degrees loweied their 
demand the Fiench raised then offer, and the bargain was con- 
cluded at 400,000/ The artillery and stoies weie valued at a fifth of 
the sum (D’Estrades, Aug 21, Sept 12, 1662) The importance of 
this sale was not, at that time, sufficiently known eithci abioad 01 at 
home.* The French monarch himself, so fond of acquisitions, and so 
good a mdge of his own interests, thought that he had made a hard 
bargain,^ and this sum, in appearance so small, was the utmost which 
he would allow his ambassador to offei. 

A new incident discovered such a glimpse of the king’s character 

1 D’Estrades, August 17, id62. There was above half of 500,000/ really paid as the queen's 
portion 

» It appears, however, from many of D’Estrade's letters, particularly that of the 21st Aug 
1661, that the king might have transferred Dunkirk to the parliament, who would not have 
refused to bear the charges of it, but were unwillmg to gi\e money to the king for that pur- 
pose The king, on the other hand, was j ealous, lest the parhamtnt should acquire any separate 
dominion or authority in a branch of administration which seemed so little to belong to them . 
a proof that the government was not yet settled mto that composure and mutual confidence 
which IS absolutely requisite for conducting it 

8 D’Estrades, Oct 3, 1662 The chief importance mdeed of Dunkirk to the English was, tha|; 
tt was able to distress their trade when in the hands of the French , but it was Louis XIV who 
first made it a good sea-port If ever England l^ve occasion to transport armies to the con- 
tinent, It must be in support of some ally whose towns serve to the same purpose as Dunkirk 
would if in the hands of the English 
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and pnnciples as at first the nation was somewhat at a loss how to 
interpret, but such as subsequent events, by degrees, rendered suffi- 
ciently plain and manifest' He issued (Dec 26) a declaration, on pre- 
tence of mitigating the rigouis contained m the act of uniformity. 
After expressing his firm resolution to observe the general indemnity, 
and to trust entirely to the affections of his subjects, not to any military 
power, for the support of his throne, he mentioned the promises of 
liberty of conscience, contained m his declaration of Breda And he 
subjoined that ‘as in the first place he had been zealous to settle the 
‘ uniformity of the Church of England, in discipline, ceremony, and 
‘ government, and shall ever constantly maintain it so as for what 
‘ concerns the penalties upon those who, living peaceably, do not coA- 
‘ form themselves thereunto, thiough scruple and tenderness of mis- 
‘ guided conscience, but modestly and without scandal perform their 
‘devotions in their own way, he should make it his special care, so far 
‘ as m him lay, without invading the freedom of parliament, to incline 
‘ their wisdom next appi caching sessions to concur with him in making 
‘ some such act foi that purpose, as may enable him to excicise, with a 
‘more universal satisfaction, that powei of dispensing which he con- 
‘ceived to be inherent m him' (Kennet's Register, p 850) Here a 
\ most important prerogative was exercised by the king, but under such 
1 artful reserves and limitations as might prevent the full discussion of 
» the claim, anu obviate a bieach between him and his pailiament The 
, foundation of this measuie lay much deepei, and was of the utmost 
‘ -4 consequence 

The king, during his exile, had imbibed stiong picjudiccs in favour 
of the catholic religion, and, accoiding to the most probable accounts, 
had already been secietly leconciled in foim to the Chuich of Rome 
The great zeal, expressed by the parliamcntaiy party against all 
papists, had always, from a spirit of opposition, inclined the court and 
« aU the loyalists to adopt more favouiable sentiments towards that 
sect, which, through the whole course of the civil wars, had stienuously 
^ supported the rights of the soveicign The rigour, too, which the king, 
dunng'his abode in Scotland, had expeiienced from the presbyteiians 
disposed him to run into the other extieme, and to bear a kindness to 
the party most opposite in its genius to the seventy of those religion- 
ists The solicitations and importunities of the quccn-mothci , the 
contagion of the company which he fiequcntcd, the view of a more 
splendid and courtly mode of woiship, the hopes of indulgence in 
pleasuie. all these causes operated powerfully on a young prince, 
whose caieless and dissolute temper made him incapable of adhering 
closely to the principles of his eaily education. But if the thoughtless 
humour of Charles lendcred him an easy conveit to popery, the same 
disposition evei pi evented the theological tenets of that sect from 
taking any fast hold of him Dm mg his vigorous state of health, 
while his blood was warm and his spiiits high, a contempt and dis- 
regard to all religion held possession of his mind, and he might moie 
piopeily be denominated a deist than a catholic But in those 1 evolu- 
tions of temper, when the love of laillciy gave place to reflection, and 
his pencti aliiig but negligent understanding was clouded with fears 
and apprehensions, he had starts of moic sincere conviction; and a 
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sect which always possessed his inclination, was then master of his 
judgment and opinion ^ 

But though the king thus fluctuated, duimg his old reign, between 
irrehgion, which he moie openly professed, and popery, to which he 
retained a secret piopensity, his bi other, the Duke of York, had zeal- 
ously adopted all the principles of that theological party His eager 
temper and narrow understanding made him a thorough convert, with- 
out any reserve from interest, or doubts fiom reasoning and enquiry. 
By his application to business he had acquired a great ascendant over 
the king, who though possessed of more discernment, )vas glad to 
throw the burden of affairs on the duke, of whom he entertained little 
jealousy. On pretence of easing the protestant dissenters, they agreed 
upon a plan for introducing a general toleration, and giving the 
catholics the free exercise of their religion ,• at least, the exercise of it 
in private houses The two brothers saw with pleasuie so numerous 
and popular a body of the clergy refuse conformity, and it was hoped 
that, undei sheltei of their name, the small and hated sect of the 
catholics might meet with favoui and piotcction 

But while the king pleaded Ins early promises of toleration, and 
insisted on many other plausible topics, the parliament, who sat (Feb 
18, 1663,) a little aftei the declaiation was issued, could by no means 
be satisfied with this measure The declared intention of easing the 
dissenters, and the seciet purpose of favoui mg the catholics, were 
equally (Jisagreeable to them , and m these prepossessions they were 
encouraged by the king^s ministeis themselves, particularly the chan- 
cellor, The house of commons repiesented to the king, that his 
declaration of Breda contained no promise to the pfesbytenans and 
other dissenteis, but only an expression of his intentions, upon sup- 
position of the concurrence of parliament . that even if the noncon- 
formists had been entitled to plead a promise, they had entrusted this 
claim, as all then othei lights and pnvileges, to the house of commons, 
who weie Iheir repi esentatives, and who now fieed the king from that 
obligation that it was not to be supposed that his majesty and the 
houses were so bound by that declaration as to be incapacitated from 
making any laws which might be contrary to it that even at the king's 
restoration, there weie laws of umfoimity m force which could not be 
dispensed with but by act of parliament and that the indulgence 
intended would piove most pernicious both to church and state, 
would open the door to schism, encourage faction, disturb the public 
peace, and disci edit the wisdom of the legislatuie. The king did not 
think propel, after this remonstrance, to insist any farther at present 
on the pioject of indulgence. 

In order to depnve the catholics of all hopes, the two houses con- 
curred in a remonstiance against them The king gave a gracious 
answer, though he scrupled not to profess his giatitude towards many 
of that persuasion, on account of their faithful services in his father's 
cause and in his own A proclamation, for form's sake, was soon after 
issued against Jesuits and Romish priests but care was taken, by the 
veiy terms of it, to render it ineffectual The parliament had allowed, 

1 The author confesses, that the Icing’s zeal for popery was ^t, at intervals, to go farther 
than IS here supposed, as appears from many passages m James IX ’s MemeoRS 
VOL in 
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that all foieign pnests, belonging to the two queens, should be ex- 
cepted, and that a permission for them to remain m England should 
still be granted In the proclamation, the word * foreign ' was pur- 
posely omitted, and the queens were thereby authorized to give 
protection to as many English priests as they should think proper 

That the king might reap some advantage from his compliances, 
however fallacious, he engaged the commons anew into an examina- 
tion of his revenue, which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, hac^ 
proved, he said, much infenor to the public charges Notwithstanding 
the price of Dunkirk, his debts, he complained, amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, and to satisfy the commons that the money formerly 
granted him had not been prodigally expended, he offered to lay befoie 
them the whole account of his disbursements It is, however, agreed 
on all hands, that the king, though during his banishment he had 
managed his small and precarious income with great order and 
economy, had now much abated of these virtues, and was unable to 
make his royal revenues suffice for his expenses The commons, with- 
out entering into too nice a disquisition, voted him four subsidies , and 
this was the last time that taxes weie levied in that manner 

Several laws were made this session with regard to tiade The 
mihtia also came under consideration, and some lules were established 
for ordering and arming it It was enacted, that the king should ha\ e 
no power o# keeping the militia under arms above fouiteen days m 
the year The situation of this island, together with its gieat na\al 
power, has always occasioned othei means of secuiity, however 
requisite, to be much neglected amongst us and the parliament 
showed heie a veiy superfluous jealousy of the king’s stnetness in 
disciplining the militia The piinciplcs of libeity lather icquiie a 
contrary jealousy. 

The Earl of Biistol’s fiiendship-with Clarendon, which had subsisted 
with gieat intimacy during then exile and the disti esses of the royal 
party, had been consideiably impaired since the lestoiation, by the 
chancelloi’s refusing his assent to some giants, which Biistol had 
applied for to a court lady and a little after, the lattci nobleman, 
agreeably to the impetuosity and mdiscietion of his temper, broke out 
agamst the minister in the most outiageous manner He even cntcicd 
a charge of treason agamst him before the house of pecis, but had 
concerted his measures so imprudently, that the judges, when con- 
sulted, declared, that, neithei for its matter nor its form, could the 
charge be legally received. The ai tides indeed resemble moic the 
incoherent altei cations of a passionate enemy, than a sciious accusa- 
tion, fit to be discussed by a court of judicatuie, and Biistol himself 
was so ashamed of his conduct and defeat, that he absconded duimg- 
some time. Notwithstanding his fine talents, his doquence, his spiiit,, 
and his courage, he could never regain the character which he lost by 
this hasty and precipitate measure. 

But though Clarendon was able to elude this lash assault, his credit 
at couit was sensibly declining, and m proportion as the king found 
himself established on the thionc, he began to alienate himsdf fiom a 
minister, whose character was so little suited to his own, Chailes’s 
favour for the catholics was always opposed by Clarendon, public 
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libeity was seemed against all attempts of the ovei -zealous royalists, 
prodigal giants of the king were checked or refused, and the dignity 
of his own chaiacter was so much consulted ‘by the chancellor, that 
he made it an inviolable rule, as did also his friend, Southampton, 
never to enter into any connexion with the royal mistresses The 
king’s favourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards cieated Duchess of 
Cleveland, a woman prodigal, rapacious, dissolute, violent, revengeful 
She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon’s ciedit with his 
master , and her success was at this time made apparent to the whole 
world Secretary Nicholas, the chancellor’s gieat friend, was removed 
fiom his place; and Sir Harry Bennet, soon after created Loid 
Arlington, his avowed enemy, was advanced to that office 

Though the king’s conduct had hitheito, since his restoiation, been, 
in the main, laudable, men of penetiation began to obseive, that 
those viitues, by which he had at first so much dazzled and enchanted 
the nation, had gieat show, but not equal solidity His good iindei- 
slanding lost much of its influence by his want of application , his 
bounty was moie the result of a facility of disposition, than any 
genciosity of chaiacter, his social humour led him ficqucntly to 
neglect his dignity ; his love of pleasure was not attended with pi oper 
sentiment and decency , and while he seemed to beai a good will to 
every one that approached him, he had a heait not verv capable of 
friendship, and he had secretly entertained a veiy bad dpinion and 
distrust of mankind. But above all, what sullied his chaiactei in the 
eyes of good judges, was his negligent ingratitude towaids the unfor- 
tunate cavaliers, whose zeal and sufferings in the royal cause had 
known no bounds This conduct, however, in the king, may from the- 
cncumstances of his situation and temper, admit of some excuse , at 
least, of some alleviation As he had be^n restored moie by the 
cffoits of his leconciled enemies than of his ancient fi lends, the 
foimci pietended a title to share his favour; and being, from practice, 
acquainted with public business, they weie better qualified to execute 
any tiust committed to them The king’s revenues weie fai fiom 
being large, or even equal to his necessaiy expenses, and his misticsscs, 
and the companions of his mirth and pleasures, gamed, by solicita- 
tion, every request fiom his easy tempei The very poveity, to which 
the more zealous royalists had i educed themselves, by rendcimg them, 
insignificant, made them unfit to support the king’s measuicb, and 
caused him to deem them a useless mcumbiance. And as many false 
and ridiculous claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, 
averse to a strict discussion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with 
equal indiffeience. The parliament took some notice of the poor 
cavaliers. Sixty thousand pounds were at one time distributed among 
them Mis Lane also, and the Pendeiells, had handsome presents 
and pensions from the king But the greater part of the royalists still 
remained m poverty and distress , aggravated by the cruel disappoint- 
ment m their sanguine hopes, and by seeing favour and preferment 
bestowed upon then most inveterate foes. With regard to the act of 
indemnity and oblivion, they universally said, that it was an aet of 
indemnity to the king’s enemie§, and of oblivion to his fnends, 
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Repeal of the Triennial Act 


^ CHAPTER LXIV. 

A new session — Ruptm'e with Holland— A new session — Victory of 
the English — Rupture with France — Rupture with Denmark — New 
' session — Sea-fight of four days — Victory of the Engli^^n — Fire of 
London — Advances towards peace — Disgrace at Chatham — Peace of 
Breda — Clarendon^ s fall — and banishment — State of France — Cha- 
racter of Lewis XIV — French invasion of the Low Countries — 
Negociations — The Triple league — Treaty of Aix-la-Ckapelle — The 
Affairs of Scotland— and of h eland 

The next session (March i6, i66i) of pailiament discoveied a con- 
tinuance of the same piinciples which had pievailcd in all the foregoing 
Monaichy and the church weie still the objects of regaid and affec- 
tion During no period of the piesent reign did this spirit more evi- 
dently pass the bounds of leason and model ation 

The king, in his speech to the parliament, had ventuied openly to 
demand a repeal of the tiienmal act , and he even went so far as to 
declaie, that, notwithstanding the law, he never would allow any par- 
liament to be assembled by the methods piesciibed in that statute 
The pailiament, without taking offence at this dcclai ation, icpealed 
the law , and, in lieu of all the secuiities foimcrly piovidcd, satisfied 
themselves with a geneial clause, ‘ that pailiaments should not be m- 
* terrupted above three ycais at the most ^ As the English pailiament 
had now laised itself to be a legulai check and contiol upon loyal 
povei , It IS evident, that they ought still to have picseivcd a icguLu 
secuiity foi then meeting, and not have tiustcd entn cly to the good- 
will of the king, who, if ambitious oi enteipiising, had so little icaspn 
to be pleased with these assemblies Befoie the end of Chailcs’s 
reign, the nation had occasion to feci veiy sensibly the effects of this 
repeal 

By the act of unifoimity, evciy cleig>man, who should officiate with- 
out being propeily qualified, was punishable by fine and impi isonnient ; 
but this secuiity was not thought sufficient for the chuich It was 
now enacted, that wheicvcr five persons above those of the same 
household should assemble in a religious congicgation, every one of 
them was liable, foi the fiist offence, to be impiisoned thice months, 
or pay five pounds , for the second, to be impusoncd six months, oi 
pay ten pounds , and foi the thud to be tianspoitcd seven years, or 
pay a bundled pounds The pailiament had only m then eye the 
malignity of the sectaiics they should have earned then attention 
faithei, to the chief cause of that malignity, the lestiaint under which 
they laboured 

The commons likewise passed a vote, that the wrongs, dishonouis, 
and indignities, offcied to the English by the subjects of the United 
Provinces, were the greatest obstructions to all foreign tiadc, and 
they piomised to assist the king with then lives and fortunes m 
asseitiiig the lights of his crown against all opposition whatsoever. 
This was the fiist open step towards a Dutch wai. We must explain 
the causes and motives of this measure. 
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That close union and confederacy, which, dm mg a course of near 
seventy years, has subsisted, almost without mtenuption 01 jealousy, 
between England and Holland, was not so mu?ih founded on the natural 
unalterable interests of these states, as on their terror of the gi owing 
power of the French monarch, who, without their combination, it was 
apprehended, would soon extend his dominion over Europe In the 
fiist year of Charles’s reign, when the ambitious genius of Lewis had 
not, as yet, displayed itself, and when the gieat force of his people 
was, in some measure, unknown even to themselves, the iivalship of 
commerce, not checked by any other jealousy or apprehension, had in 
England begotten a violent enmity against the neighbouring republic 

Trade was beginning among the English, to be a matter of general 
concern; but notwithstanding all then effoits and advantages, their 
commerce seemed hitheito to stand upon a footing which was some- 
what piccaiious The Dutch, who by mdustiy and fiugality were 
enabled to undeisell them in eveiy maiket, retained possession of the 
most luciative branches of commeice , and the English mci chants 
had the moitification to find, that all attempts to e\tend then tiadc 
were still turned, by the vigilance of then iivals, to then loss and dis- 
honoui Their indignation increased, when they considered the supe- 
iior naval power of England ; the biavciy of her officcis and seamen ; 
her favomable situation, which enabled hei to intciccpt the wliole 
Dutch commerce By the piospect of these advantage they wcic 
strongly prompted, from motives less just* than political, to make war 
upon the States , and at once to ravish fiom them by force, what they 
could not obtain, or could obtain but slowly, by superior skill and 
industry 

The careless unambitious temper of Chailes rendered him little 
capable of foiming so vast a pioject as that ot engrossing the com- 
mcice and naval power of Eiuope , yet could he not remain altogether 
insensible to such obvious and such tempting piospects. His genius, 
happily tinned towards mechanics, had inclined him to studv naval 
affaiis, which, of all blanches of business, he both loved the most and 
understood the best Though the Dutch, during his exile, had ex- 
piessed towards him more civility and fiiendship, than he had received 
ffom any other foieign powei , the Louvestein 01 anstociactic faction, 
which at this time luled the commonwealth, had fallen into close union 
with France , and could that party be subdued, he might hope that 
his nephew, the young Piince of Orange, would be le-mstated in the 
authoiity possessed by his ancestois, and would bring the States to a 
dependence under England His nanow levenues made it still requi- 
site for him to study the humours of his people, which now ran vio- 
lently towards war ; and it has been suspected, though the suspicion 
was not justified by the event, that the hopes of diverting some of the 
supplies to his private use were not overlooked by this necessitous 
monarch. 

The Duke of York, more active and enterprising, pushed more 
eageily the war with Holland He desired an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself, he loved to cultivate commerce, he was at the 
head of a new Afiican company, whose tiade was extiemely checked 
by the settlements of the Dutch , and perhaps the religious prejudices. 
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by which that prince was always so much governed, began even so 
early to instil into hiixi an antipathy against a protestant common- 
wealth, the bulwark of the reformation Clarendon and Southampton, 
observing that the nation was not supported by any foreign alliance, 
were averse to hostilities , but their credit was now on the decline 

By these concurring motives, the court and paihament were both of 
them inclined to a Dutch war The parliament was (May 17) pro- 
rogued without voting supplies , but as they had been induced, with- 
out any open application from the cio'wn, to pass that vote above- 
mentioned against the Dutch encroachments, it was reasonably con- 
sidered as sufficient sanction for the vigorous measures which were 
resolved on 

Downing, the English minister at the Hague, a man of an insolent 
impetuous temper, presented a memoiial to the States, containing a 
list of those depredations, of which the English complained It is le- 
markable, that all the pietended depredations preceded the year 1662, 
when a tieaty of league and alliance had been renewed with the Dutch , 
and these complaints were then thought eithei so ill giounded or so 
fnvolous, that they had not been mentioned in the tieaty Two ships 
alone, the Bonaventure and the Good-hope, had been claimed by the 
English, and it was agreed that the claim should be piosccuted by the 
ordinal y co‘use of justice The States had consigned a sum of money, 
in case the cause should be decided against them, but the inattci was 
still in dependence Carey, who was enti Listed by the piopiictois wuth 
the management of the law-suit foi the Bonaventuic, had lesohcd to 
accejDt of 30,000/, which weie off-icd him , but was hindcicd by Down- 
ing, who told him, that the claim was a mattei of stale btiwctn the 
two nations, not a concern of piivatc poisons (Temple, 'vol ii. p, 42). 
These ciicumstances give us no favouiable idea of the justice of the 
English pretensions 

Charles confined not himself to memorials and remonstrances Sir 
Robeit Holmes was secretly dispatched with a squadion of 22 ships 
to the coast of Africa. He not only expelled the Dutch fiom 
Cape Coast, to which the English had some pietensions he likewise 
seized the Dutch settlements of Cape Veide and the Isle ot CIoicc, 
together with several ships tiading on that coast. And haMiig sailed 
to Ameiica, he ‘possessed himself of No\a Belgia, since called New 
* Yoik, ’ a teiiitoiy which James I had given by patent to the Eail of 
Stilling, but which had never been planted but by the Hollandcis. 
When the States complained of these hostile measures, the king, un- 
willing to avow what he could not well justify, pietended to be totally 
ignoiant of Holmes’s enterpiise He likewise confined that admual to 
the Tower ; but some time after released him 

The Dutch, finding that their applications for redress wcic likely to 
be eluded, and that a ground of quarrel was mdustiiously fought for 
by the English, began to arm with diligence They even exerted, with 
some piecipitation, an act of vigour, which hastened on the luptuie. 
Su John Lawson and De Ruyter had been sent with combined squa- 
drons into the Mediterranean, in order to chastise the piratical States 
on the coast of Barbary, and the time of their scpaiation and ictiun 
was now approaching. The States secretly dispatched oideis to De 
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Ruytei, that he should take in pro\isions at Cadiz; and sailing towards 
the coast of Guinea, should letaliatc on the English, and put the Dutch 
in possession of those settlements whence rfolmes had expelled them 
De Ruyter, having a considerable force on boaid, met with no opposi- 
tion in Guinea, All the new acquisitions of the English, except Cape 
Coast, were recovered from them They were even dispossessed of 
some old settlements Such of their ships as fell into his hands were 
seized by De Ruyter. That Admiral sailed next to America He 
attacked Barbadoes, but was repulsed He afterwaids committed 
hostilities on Long Island 

Meanwhile, the English preparations for warweie advancing with 
vigour and industry The king had leceived no supplies fiom parlia- 
ment, but by his own funds and cicdit he was enabled to equip a 
fleet the city of London lent him 100,000/ the spiiil of the nation 
seconded his armaments he himself went fiom poit to poit, inspecting 
with gieat diligence, and cnconi aging the w 01k and in a little lime 
the English navy was put in a foimidable condition 800,000/. aie said 
to have been expended on this aimamcnt When Lawson aimed, and 
communicated his suspicion of Dc Ruytei ’s enteiprise, oideis were 
issued for seizing all Dutch ships , and 135 fell into the hands of the 
English These weie not decLued piues, till afterwaids, when war 
was proclaimed ^ 

The pailiament, when it met, gianted (Nov 24) a supply, the largest 
by far that had ever been given to a king of England, yet scai edy 
sufficient, for the present iincfei taking Near 2,500,000/. were voted to 
be levied by quaiteily payments in three yeais. The avidity of the 
mei chants, togethci with the gieat piospect of success, had ammaled 
the whole nation against the Dutch 

A gieat altciation w as made this session in the method of taxing the 
cleigy In almost all the othei monai clues of Euiopc, the assemblies, 
whose consent was foimeily lequisite to the enacting of laws, were 
composed of thiee estates, the cleigy, the nobility, and the common- 
alty, which foimcd so many members of the political body, of which 
the king was considcicd as the head. In England too, the parliament 
was always represented as consisting of thiee estates; but their sepa- 
ration was nevei so distinct as in othei kingdoms A convocation, 
however, had usually sat at the same time with the parliament , though 
they possessed not a negative voice in the passing of laws, and assumed 
nO’ other temporal power than that of imposing taxes on the clergy. 
By reason of ecclesiastical preferments, which he could bestow, the 
king’s influence over the church was more considerable than over the 
laity, so that the subsidies, gianted by the convocation, were com- 
monly greater than those which were voted by pailiameqt. The 
clxurch, therefore, was not displeased to depart tacitly from the right 
of taxing herself, and allow the commons to lay impositions on ecclesi- 
astical revenues, as on the rest of the kingdom In recompense, two 
subsidies, which the convocation had foimerly granted, were remitted, 
and the paiochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections Thus the 
church of England made a barter of power for profit Their convoca- 
tions, having become insignificant to the crown, have been much 
disused of late years. 
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The Dutch saw, with the utmost regret, a war approaching, whence 
they might dread the most fatal consequences, but which afforded no- 
prospect of advantage They tiied every ait of negociation, before 
they would come to extiemities. Their measures were at that time 
directed by John de Witt, a minister equally eminent foi gieatness of 
mind, for capacity, and for integrity Though moderate m his private 
deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public counsels that magna- 
nimity, which suits the minister of a great State It was ever his 
maxim, that no independent government should yield to another any 
evident point of reason or equity, and that all such concessions, so far 
from preventing warj served to no other purpose than to provoke fiesh 
claims and insults By his management a spirit of union was pre- 
served m all the provinces, great sums were levied, and a navy was 
equipped, composed of laiger ships than the Dutch had ever built 
before, and able to cope with the fleet of England 

'As soon as certain intellig*ence ai lived of De Ruyter’s enterprises, 
Charles (Feb 22, 1665) declared war against the States His fleet, 
consisting of 114 sail, besides fiie-ships and ketches, was commanded 
by the Duke of Yoik, and under him by Piince Rupert and the Earl 
of Sandwich It had about 22,000 men on board Opdam, who was 
admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force, declined not the 
combat Iivthe heat of action wdicii (June 3) engaged in close fighc 
with the Duke of Yoik, Opdam's ship blew up This accident much 
discouiaged the Dutch, who fled towards their own coast Tiomp 
alone, son of the famous admit al, killed duimg the foimci wai, bia\cl5. 
sustained with his squadron the clloits of the Englibh, and protected 
the rear of his countiymen The vanqiushcci had nineteen ships sunk 
and taken The victors lost only one. Sii John Lawson died soon 
after of his wounds 

It IS hfliimed, and with an appearance of leason, that this victory 
might have been rendeicd more complete, had not oidcis been issued 
to slacken sail by Brounkci, one of the duke’s bedchamber, who pre- 
tended authority from his master The duke disclaimed the oidcis ; 
but Biounker nevci was sufficiently punished foi his temeuty.^ It is 
allowed, however, that the duke behaved with greatbiaveiy dm mg the 
action He was long in the thickest of the flic. The Eaii of Falmouth, 
Loid Muskerry, and Mr Boyle, weic killed by one shot at his side, and 
covered him all ovei with their biains and goic And it is not likely 
that in a pin suit, where even persons of inter 101 station, and of the 
most cowardly disposition acquire courage, a commander should feci 
his spirits to flag, and should tuinfiom the back of an enemy, whose 
face he had not been afraid to encounter 


1 Junes, in Ins Memoirs gives an account of this aflfau cliffeicnt from wlnt we meet with in 
histornn He sa>s, that, while he was asleep, Brounkci brought oicleis to Su John 
Harman, captain of the ship, to sheken sail Sir John rcmonstiated, but obeyed After some 
time, finding that his filling back was likely to produce confusion in the fleet, he hoisted the 
sail as before so that the prince coming soon after on the quarter deck, nnd finding all things 
as he left them, knew nothing of what had passed duung his leposo Nobody gave him the 
least intimation of it It wns long aftci, that he heud of it by a kind of acndeMit , and he in- 
tended CO have punished Biounker by martial law but just about that tune, the house of 
commons took up the question and impeached him, wliieh made it impossible for the duke to 
punish him otherwise than by dismissing him his service Broimkea, befoie the house, never 
pretended, that he had received iny orders from the duke. 
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This disaster threw the Dutch into consternation, and determined 
De Witt, who was the soul of their councils, to exeit his military capa- 
city in order to support the declining courage of his countrymen He 
went on boaid the fleet, which he took undei his command , and he 
soon remedied all those disordeis which had been occasioned by the 
late misfortune The genius of this man was of the most extensive 
nature He quickly became as much master of naval affairs, as if he 
had from his infancy been educated in them \ and he even made im- 
provements m some parts of pilotage and sailing, beyond what men 
expert m those arts had ever been able to attain 

The misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to act for their 
assistance and support The king of France was engaged in a defen- 
sive alliance with the States but, as his naval foice was >et in its 
infancy, he was extremely aveise at that time fiom enteimg into a war 
with so foimidable a powei as England He long tiied to mediate a 
peace between the States , and, for that puiposc, sent an embassy to 
London, which ictuined without cflcctmg anything Loid Hollis, the 
English ambassador at Pans, cndeavouied to diaw over Lewis to the 
side of England , and, in his mastei’s name, made him the most 
tempting offers Chailes was content to abandon all the Spanish Low 
Countnes to the French, without pietcndmg to a foot of giound for 
himself, provided Lewis would allow him to pursue advantages 
against the Dutch (D’Estrades, Dec 19, 1664) But the Fiench 
monarch, though the conquest of that valuable territory was the chief 
object of his ambition, rejected the offer as contrary to his interests ; 
he thought, that if the English had once established an uncontroulable 
dominion ovei the sea and over commerce, they would soon be able to 
render his acquisitions a dear pin chase to him When De Lionne, the 
Ficnch secictaiy, assured Van Beuninghen, ambassador of the States 
that the offei had been piessed on his mastei dm mg six months, 
can leadily believe it/ replied the Dutchman, ‘ I am sensible that it is 
the mteiest of England’ (D’Estrades, Aug 14, 1665) 

Such weie the established maxims at that time with regaid to the 
interests of pimces. It must, howcvei, be allowed that the politics of 
Charles, m making this offer, were not a little hazaidous The extieme 
weakness of Spam would have rcndeied the Fiench conquests easy 
and infallible , but the vigour of the Dutch, it might be foieseen, 
would make the success of the English much more piecaiious And 
even were the naval force of Plolland totally annihilated, the acqui- 
sition of the Dutch commerce to England could not be lelied on as a 
certain consequence , nor is trade a constant attendant of power, but 
depends on many other, and some of them veiy delicate, citciim- 
stances 

Though the king of France was resolved to support the Hollanders 
in that unequal contest, in which they were engaged, yet he protracted 
his declaration, and employed the time in naval preparations, both in 
the ocean and the Mediterranean The king of Denmark, meanwhile, 
was lesolved not to remain an idle spectator of the contest between 
the maritime powers. The pait which he acted was the most extra- 
ordinaiy, he made a secret agreement with Charles to seize all the 
Dutch ships in his harbours, and to share the spoils with the English, 
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^provided they would assist him in executing this measure In order 
to en crease his prey, he peifidiously invited the Dutch to take shelter 
in his ports , and, accordingly, the East India fleet, very richly laden, 
had put into Bergen Sandwich, who now commanded the English 
navy (the duke having gone ashoie), dispatched Sir Thomas Tiddjman 
with a squadron to attack them , but whether fiom the king of Den- 
mark’s delay in sending oiders to the governor, or, what is more 
probable, from his avidity in endeavouimg to engioss the whole 
booty, the English admiral, though he behaved (Aug 3) with great 
bravery, failed of his puipose The Danish goveinoi flied upon him , 
and the Dutch, having had leisuie to foitify themselves, made a gallant 
resistance. 

The king of Denmark, seemingly ashamed of his conduct, concluded 
with Sir Gilbert Talbot, the English envoy, an offensive alliance 
against the States , and, at the very same time, his resident at the 
Hague, by his orders, concluded an offensn e alliance against England. 
To this latter alliance he adhered, piobably fiom jealousy of the en- 
creasing naval powei of England , and he seized and confiscated all 
the English ships m his haibouis This was a sensible check to the 
advantages which Chailes had obtained o\ei the Dutch Not only a 
blow was given to the English commeice, the king of Denmaik’s 
naval force «was also consideiable, and thieatencd every moment a 
conjunction with the Jlollandcis That piince stipulated to assist his 
ally with a fleet of 30 sail, and he leccucd m letuin a >eaily subsidy 
of 1,500,000 Clowns, of which 300,000 wcie paid by Fiance 

The long endeavouied to countci balance these confcdciacics by 
acquiring new fiiends and allies He had dis])alchcd Sii Richaid 
Fanshaw into Spam, who met with a \ciy cold icception. That 
monarchy was sunk into a state of w'eakness, and was menaced 
with an invasion fiom Fiance, yet could not any motive picvail with 
Philip to enter into coidial fiicndship wuth England Chailes’s alliance 
with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica andTangieis, the sale of Dun- 
kirk to the Fiench , all these olfcnccs sunk so deep m the mind of the 
Spanish monaich, that no motive of mtcicst was sufficient to outwxngh 
them 

The bishop of Munster was the only ally that Chailes could 
acqune This pi elate, a man of icsticss cntcipiuc and ambition, 
had entertained a violent animosity against the States, and he was 
easily engaged, by the promise of suIdsrIics fiom England, to make 
an incuision on that republic With a tumultuaiy army of near 
20,000 men, he invaded het territoiics, and met with weak icsistance. 
The land foices of the States weic as feeble and ill-go veined, as their 
fleets were gallant and foimidable. But aftci Ins committing great 
lavages m several of the piovmccs, a stop was put to the progiess of 
tins warlilce prelate He had not military skill sufficient to impiove 
the advantages which fortune had put into Ins hands; the king of 
Fiance sent a body of 6000 men to oppose him subsidies were 
not regularly remitted him from England, and many of his tioops 
deserted for want of pay* the elecloi of Brandcnbuigh thieatencd him 
with an invasion in Ins own state and on the whole, he was glad to con- 
clude a peace undci the mediation of Fiance On the flist suumse of 
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iizs intentions, Sir William Temple was sent from London with money 
to fix him in his foimer alliance , but found, J:hat he ai lived too late. 

The Dutch, encouraged by all these favouiable circumstances, con- 
tinued lesolute to exert themselves to the utmost in then own defence, 
De Ruyter, their great admiral, was ariived from his expedition to 
Guinea their Indian fleet was come home m safety their harbours 
were crowded with merchant ships faction at home was appeased 
the young Prmce of Orange had put himself under the tuition of the 
States of Holland, and of De Witt, their pensionary, who executed his 
trust with honour 'and fidelity, and the animosity, which the Hol- 
landers entertained against the attack of the English, so unprovoked, 
as they thought it, made them thirst for revenge, and hope for better 
success in their next enterpnze Such vigour was exeited in the 
common cause, that, in older to man the fleet, all merchant ships 
were piohibitcd to sail, and even the fisheries weie suspended (Tromp^s 
life, D’Estiadcs, Feb. 5, 1665) 

The English likewise continued in the same disposition, though 
anothei moie grievous calamity had joined itself to that of war Tlie 
plague had (Oct 10) broken out in London and that with such 
violence as to cut off, in a yeai, near 90,000 inhabitants. The king 
was obliged to summon the pailiament at Oxfoid 

A good agreement still subsisted between the king ai^ pailiament. 
They, on their part, unanimously voted him the sup]^ demanded, 
1,250,000/., to be levied in two years by monthly assessments. And 
he, to gratify them, passed the five-mile act, which has given occasion . 
to grievous and not unjust complaints The chuich, under pretenoe of 
guarding monarchy against its inveteiate enemies, persevered in the 
project of wreaking hci own enmity against the nonconformists. ‘ It 
* was enacted, that no dissenting teacher who took not the non- 
^ resistance oath above mentioned, should, except upon the load, come 
^ within five miles of any corporation, or of any place, where he had 
^ pleached after the act of oblivion ’ The penalty wa.s a fine of 50/. 
and SIX months imprisonment By ejecting the nonconforming cleigy 
from their churches, and piohibitmg all separate congregations, they 
had been lendeied incapable of gaming any livelihood by their 
spiritual profession. And now, undei colour of removing them from 
places where their influence might be dangeious, an expedient was 
fallen upon to dcpiive them of all means of subsistence Had not the 
spirit of the nation undergone a change, these violences were preludes 
to the most furious persecution. 

However pievalent the hierarchy, this law did not pass withoiut 
opposition. Besides several peers, attached to the old parliamentary 
party, Southampton himself, though Clarendon’s great friend, expressed 
his disapprobation of these measures But the church party not dis- 
couraged with this opposition, introduced into the house of commons 
a bill for imposing the oath of non-resistance on the whole nation 
It was rejected only by three voices. The parliament, after a short 
session was (Oct. 31) prorogued. 

After France had declared war, England was (ad. 1666) evidently 
overmatched in force. Yet she possessed this advantage by her 
situation, that she lay between the fleets of her enemies, and might be 
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able, by speedy and well-concerted operations, to prevent their junc- 
tion But such was the iphappy conduct of her commanders, or such 
the want of intelligence in her ministers, that this circumstance 
turned rathei to her prejudice Lewis had given oiders to the Duke of 
Beaufort, his admiral, to sail from Toulon, and the French squadron, 
under his command, consisting of above 40 sail (D^Estrades, May 21, 
1666), was now commonly supposed to be entering the channel The 
Dutch fleet, to the number of 76 sail, was at sea, under the command 
of De Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him The Duke of Albe- 
maile and Prince Rupert commanded the English fleet, which ex- 
ceeded not 74 sail. Albemarle, who, fiom his successes under the 
protector, had too much learned to despise the enemy, proposed to 
detach Prince Rupert with 20 ships, m order to oppose the Duke of 
Beaufort Sir George Ayscue, well acquainted with the bravery and 
conduct of De Ruyter, protested against the temeiity of this resolu 
tion but Albemarle’s authoiity pi e\ ailed The remainder of the 
English set sail to give battle to the Dutch , who, seeing the enemy 
advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and piepared for the 
combat The battle that ensued, is one of the most memoiable that 
wc read of in story, whether we considei its long duiation, 01 the 
desperate couiage with which it was fought Albcmaile made heie 
some atonensent by his valour for the lashness of the attempt. No 
youth, animated by gloiy and ambitious hopes, could exeit himself 
more than did this man, who w^as now in the decline of life, and wbo 
had reached the summit of honoiiis We shall not enter minutely 
into jDaiticiilais, It will be sufficient to mention the chief events of 
each day’s engagement. 

In the fiist day (June i), Sir William Beikelcy, vicc-aclmiral, lead- 
ing the van, fell into the thickest of the enemy, was ovci powered, and 
his ship taken He himself was found dead in his cabin, all covcied 
with blood. The English had the weathei-gage of the enemy, but as 
the wind blew so haid, that they could not use then lowei tier, they 
deiived but small advantage from this ciicumstance. The Dutch 
shot, however, fell chiefly on their sails and nggmg, and few ships 
were sunk or much damaged Cham-shot was at that time a new 
invention; commonly attributed to De Witt Sir John Harman ex- 
cited himself extremely on this day. The Dutch admiial, Evertz, 
was killed in engaging him. Darkness parted the combatants 

The second day, the wind was somewhat fallen, and the combat 
became more steady and more teirible. The English now found, 
that the gieatest valour cannot compensate the supeiioiity of num- 
beis, against an enemy who is well conducted, and who is not 
defective in couiage De Ruytei and Van Tiomp, iivals m gloiy and 
enemies fiom faction, exeited themselves m emulation of each othei ; 
and De Ruytei had the advantage of disengaging and saving his 
antagonist, who had been sunounded by the English, and was m the 
most imminent danger Sixteen fiesh ships joined the Dutch fleet 
duiing the action and the English weie so shatteied, that their 
fighting ships weic icduccd to 28, and they found themselves obliged' 
to retreat towards then own coast. The Dutch followed them, and 
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were on the point of renewing the combat ; when a calm, which came 
a little befoie night, prevented the engagement 

Next morning the English weie obliged to continue their retreat, 
and a proper disposition was made for that purpose. The shattered 
ships were ordered to stretch a-head , and 16 of the most entire fol- 
lowed them in good order, and kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle 
himself closed the rear, and presented an undaunted countenance to his 
victorious foes. The Earl of Ossory, son of Ormond, a gallant youth, 
who sought honour and experience m everji action throughout Europe, 
was then on board with the admiral Albemarle confessed to him nis 
intention rather to blow up his ship, and perish gloriously, than yield 
to the enemy. Ossory applauded this desperate resolution. 

About two o’clock the Dutch had come up with their enemy, and 
were ready to renew the fight , when a new fleet was descried from 
the south, ciowdmg all their sail to leach the scene of action The 
Dutch flatteied themselves that Beaufoit was ai rived, to cut off the 
letieat of the vanquished the English hoped that Pimce Rupeit had 
come, to turn the scale of action Albcmaile, who had received in- 
telligence of the pimce’s appioach, bent his com sc towards him. 
Unhappily, Sir George Ayscue, in a ship of loo guns, the largest in 
the fleet, struck on the Gallopci sands, and could icccive no assistance 
fiom his friends, who were hastening to join the-reinfqrcement He 
could not even leap the consolation of perishing w^n^honour, and 
revenging his death on his enemies They were pieparmg fireships 
to attack him, and he was obliged to strike •The English sailors, 
seeing the necessity, with the utmost indignation surrendered them* 
selves prisoneis. 

Albemaile and Pimce Rupeit were now detei mined to face the 
enemy , and next morning the battle began afiesh, with more equal 
foicc than evei, and with equal valour After long cannonading, the 
fleets came to a close combat, which was continued with great violence 
till parted by a mist The English letired first into their harbours. 

Though the English, by then obstinate courage, leaped the chief 
honour in this engagement, it is somewhat unceitam who obtained the 
victory The Hollanders took a few ships , and, ha\ing some appear- 
ances of advantage, expressed then satisfaction by all the signs of 
triumph and rejoicing. But as the English fleet wasiepaired in a 
little time, and put to sea moic formidable than evei, together with 
many of those ships which the Dutch had boasted to have burned or 
destroyed, all Em ope saw that those two biave nations were engaged 
m a contest which was not likely, on eitlier side, to piove decisiv^. 

It was the conjunction alone of the French that could give a decisive 
superiority to the Dutch In oidei to facilitate this conjunction, De 
Ruyter, having repaired his fleet, posted himself at the mouth of 
the Thames. The English, urtdei Prince Rupert and Albemarle, were 
not long in coming to the attack The numbers of each fleet amounted 
to about 80 sail , and the valour and experience of the commanders, 
as well as of the seamen, rendered the engagement fierce and obsti- 
nate Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded the white squadion of the 
English (July 25), attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely routed j 
and he killed the thiee admirals who commanded it. Van Tromp 
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engaged Sir Jeremy Smith, atid duiing the heat of action he was 
separated from De Ruyter and the mam body, whether by accident or 
design was nevei nertainiy known De Ruyter, with conduct and 
valour, maintained the combat against the mam body of the English , 
and though overpowered hy numbeis, kept his station till night ended 
the engagement Next day, finding the Dutch fleet scattered and 
discouraged, his high spirit submitted to a retieat, which yet he con- 
ducted with such skill as to render it equally honourable to himself as 
the greatest victory. FuH of indignation, however, at yielding the 
supenority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, ^ My God * what a 
‘ wretch am I * among so many thousand bullets is there not one to 
‘put an end to my miseiable hfe^’ One De Witte, his son-m-law^ 
who stood near, exhorted him, since he sought death, to turn upon the 
English, and lender his life a dear purchase to the victors But De 
Ruyter esteemed it more worthy a brave man to persevei e to the utter- 
most, and, as long as pos^^ible, to rendei service to his countiy All 
that night and next day the English pressed upon the rear of the 
Dutch , and it was chiefly by the ledoubled efforts of De Ruyter that 
the latter saved themselves m their hai hours 

The loss sustained by the Hollandeis m this action was not vciy 
consideiable, but as violent animosities had broken out between the 
two admiials, wdio engaged all the officers on one side oi othci, the 
consteinatioir which took place was gieat among the piovmccs. 
Tromp’s commission was at last taken fiom him , but though scveial 
captains had misbehaved, they were so effectually piotected by their 
fiicnds in the magistracy of the towms, that most of them escaped 
punishment, man> were still continued in then commands. 

The English now rode incontestible masteis of the sea, and insulted 
the Dutch m their hai hours A detachment under Holmes was sent 
into the load of Vlie, and burned 140 meichantmen, two men of war, 
together with Biandans, a large and rich village on the coast The 
Dutch merchants, who lost by this entei prise, uniting themselves to 
the Orange faction, exclaimed against an administration which, they 
pretended, had bi ought such disgiace and rum on the countiy. None 
but the firm and mtiepid mind of De Witt could have supported itself 
under such a complication of calamities. 

The king of Fiance, apprehensive that the Dutch would sink under 
their misfoi tunes, at least, that De Witt, his friend, might be dispos- 
sessed of the administiation, hastened the advance of the Duke of 
Beaufort The Dutch fleet likewise was again equipped, and, under 
the command of De Ruytei, ciiused ncai the stiaits of Dovci. Punce 
Rupert with the English navy, now stionger than evei, came full sail 
upon them The Duch admiral thought propei to decline the combat, 
and retired into St John’s load near Boulogne. Fleie he sheltcicd 
himself, both from the English and fiom a furious storm which arose 
Prince Rupert, too, was obliged to retiie into St Helens, wheie he 
stayed some time in ordei to repair the damages which he had sus- 
tained Meanwhile the Duke of Beaufort proceeded up the channel, 
and passed the English fleet unpeiceived ; but he did not find the 
Dutch, as he expected. De Ruyter had been seized with a fever : 
many of the chief officers had fallen into sickness . a contagious dis- 
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temper was spiead through the fleet and the States thought it neces- 
sary to recall them into their harbours before the enemy could be 
refitted. The French king, anxious for his navy, which, with so much 
care and industry, he had lately built, dispatched ordeis to Beaufort 
to make the best of his way to Brest That admiral had again the 
good fortune to pass the English. One ship alone, the Ruby, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

While the war continued without any decisive success on either side 
a calamity happened (Sept. 3) in London, which threw tho people into 
great consternation. Fire, breaking out in a bakeFs house, near the 
bridge, spread itself on all sides with such rapidity that no efforts could 
extinguish it till it laid in ashes a considerable part of the city The 
inhabitants, without being able to provide effectually for their relief, 
were reduced to be spectators of their own rum, and were pursued from 
street to street by the flames, which unexpectedly gathered round 
them. Three days and nights did the fire advance , and it was only 
by the blowing up of houses that it was at last extinguished. The king 
and duke used then utmost endeavours to stop the progiess of the 
flames, but all their industiy was unsuccessful About 400 sheets 
and 13,000 houses were 1 educed to ashes 

The causes of this calamity wcie evident. The narrow streets of 
London, the houses built cntiiely of wood, the diy season, and a 
violent east wind which blew , these were so many cincturing cir- 
cumstances, which lendei edit easy to assign the reason of the destruc- 
tion that ensued. But the people were not satisfied with this obvious 
account. Prompted by blind rage, some ascribed the guilt to the 
republicans, others to the catholics , though it is not easy to conceive 
how the burning of London could serve the purposes of either party. 
As the papists weie the chief objects of public detestation, the rumour 
which till ew the guilt on them was more favourably received by the 
people No pi oof, however, or even presumption, after the strictest 
enquiiy by a committee of parliament, ever appeared to authorize such 
acaiumiiy , yet, in oidei to give countenance to the populai piejudice, 
the msciiption, engraved by authoiity on the monument, ascribed this 
calamity to that hated sect This clause was erased by oidcr of king 
James when he came to the throne, but, after the revolution, it was 
leplaced. So cicdulous, as well as obstinate, are the people in believing 
everything which flatters their pi evading passion » 

The fire of London, though at that time a great calamity, has pioved 
m the issue beneficial both to the city and the kingdom. The city was 
rebuilt m a very little time ; and care was taken to make the streets 
widei and more regular than befoie A discretionary power was 
assumed by the king to regulate the distribution of the buildings, and 
to foibid the use of lath and timber, the materials of which the houses 
were foimerly composed The necessity was so urgent, and the occa- 
sion so extraordinary, that no exceptions weie taken at an exeroise of 
authoiity, which otherwise might have been deemed illegal Had the 
lang been enabled to carry his power still farther, and made the houses 
be lebuilt with perfect legnlanty, and entirely upon one plan, he had 
much contributed to the convenience, as well as embellishment, of the 
city. Great advantages, however, have resulted from the alterations. 
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though not carried to the full length London became much more 
healthy after the fire The plague, which used to break out with great 
fury twice or thrice every century, and, indeed, was always lurking in 
#some corner or other of the city, has scarcely ever appeared since that 
calamity 

The parliament met soon after, and gave the sanction of the law to 
those regulations made by royal authority, as well as appointed com- 
missioners for deciding aU such questions of property as might arise 
from the file They, likewise, voted a supply of 1,800,000/ to be levied, 
partly by a poll-bill, paitly by assessments Though their enquiry 
brought out no pi oofs which could fix on the papists the burning of 
London, the general aversion against that sect still prevailed , and com- 
plaints were made, pi obably without much foundation, of its dangerous 
encrease Charles, at the desire of the commons, issued a proclama- 
tion for the banishment of all priests and jesuits , but the bad execu- 
tion of this, as well as of former edicts, destroyed all confidence in his 
sincerity, whenever he pretended an aversion towaids the catholic reli- 
gion Whether suspicions of this nature had diminished the king’s 
popularity is uncertain, but it appeal s that the supply was voted much 
later than Charles expected, or even than the public necessities seemed 
to require The mtiigues of the duke of Buckingham, a man who 
wanted only steadiness to render him extremely dangeious, had some- 
what embarrassed the measures of the couit, and this was the fiist 
time that the king found any considerable reason to complain of a 
failure of confidence in this house of commons The i ising symptoms 
of ill-humour tended, no doubt, to quicken the steps which weie aheady 
making towards a peace with foicign enemies 

Charles began to be sensible that all the ends foi which the wai had 
been undci taken wcic likely to piovc cntiicly aboitive The Dutch, 
even when single, had defended themselves with vigour, and weie 
eveiy day improving in then mihtaiy skill and picpaiations. Though 
their trade had sufieicd extiemcly, then extensive ciedit enabled them 
to levy great sums and, while the seamen of England loudly com- 
plained of want of pay, the Dutch navy was icgulaily supplied with 
money and everything lequisitc foi its subsistence. As two powciful 
kings now suppoited them, eveiy place, fiom the extiemity of Noiway 
to the coasts of Bayonne, was become hostile to the English. And 
Charles, neither fond of action noi stimulated by any violent ambition, 
earnestly sought for means of icstoimg tianquillity to his people, dis- 
gusted with a war, which, being joined with the plague and file, had 
pioved so fiuitless and destiuctive 

The fiist advances towaids an accommodation weie made by Eng- 
land. When the king sent foi the body of Sii William Bcikeley, he 
insinuated to the States his desiic of peace on reasonable teims, and 
their answer conesponded in the same amicable intentions. Charles, 
however, to maintain the appearance of supciioiity, still insisted that 
the States should treat at London , and they agieed to make him this 
compliment so far as concerned themselves , but, being engaged m 
alliance with two ci owned heads, they could not, they said, pievail 
with these to depait m that respect from then dignity. On a sudden 
the king went so fai on the other side as to offer the sending of am- 
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bassadors to the Hague ; but this proposal, which seemed honourable 
to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and distiact them, by affording 
the English an opportunity to carry on cabals with the disaffected 
party. The offer was therefore rejected; and conferences were secretly 
held in the queen-mother’s apartments at Pans, where the pretensions 
of both parties were discussed The Dutch made equitable proposals 
either that all things should be restored to the same condition m which 
they stood before the war, or that both parties should continue in pos- 
session of their present acquisitions. Charles accepted of the latter 
proposal, and almost everything was adjusted except the disputes with 
regard to the isle of Polerone This island lies in the East Indies, and 
was formerly valuable for its produce of spices The English had been 
master's of it , but were dispossessed at the time when the violences 
weie committed against them at Amboyna Ciomwell had stipulated 
to have it lestoied, and the Hollanders, having fii-st entiiely destroyed 
all the spice tiees, maintained that they had executed the tieaty, but 
that the English had been anew expelled dining the course of the war 
Chailes renewed Ins pretensions to this island, and, as the leasons on 
both sides began to multiply and seemed to requue a long discussion, 
It was agreed to transfer the tieaty to some other place , and Chailes 
made choice of Bieda. 

Lord Hollis and Heniy Coventry were the English ar^bassadors. 
They immediately desired that a suspension of arms should be agreed 
to, till the several claims could be adjusted, but this pioposal, seem- 
ingly so natural, was rejected by the credit of De Witt That pene- 
tiatmg and active mimstei, thoroughly acquainted with the characters 
of princes and the situation of affaiis, had discovered an opportunity of 
staking a blow which might at once restoie to the Dutch the honour lost 
duiing the war, and seveiely revenge those injuiies, which he ascribed 
to the wanton ambition and injustice of the English 

Whatever piojccts might have been formed by Charles for secreting 
the money gi anted him by parliament, he had hitherto failed in his 
intention. The expenses of such vast armaments had exhausted all 
the supplies,^ and even a gieat debt was conti acted to the seamen. 
The king theiefoie was resolved to save, as fai as possible, the last 
supply of 1,800,000/, and to employ it for pa}ment of his debts, as 
well those which had been occasioned by the wai, as those which he 
had formerly contacted. Pie observed, that the Dutch had been with 
great reluctance foiced into the war, and that the events of it weie not 
such as to inspiie them with gieat desiie of its continuance The 
French, he knew, had been diiven into hostilities by no other motive 
than that of suppoitmg their ally, and weie now moie desiious than 
ever of putting an end to the quairel The differences between the 
parties were so inconsideiable, that the conclusion of peace appeared 
infallible; and nothing but foims, at least some vain points of honour, 
seemed to remain for the ambassadois at Breda to discuss In this 

I The Butch had -spent on the war near forty millions of hvres a year, above three millions 
sterling A much gi eater sum than had been granted by the English parliament (D’Estrades, 
Dec 24, 166s , 1 J in 1666, Temple, vol i p 71) It was piobably the want of money which 
engaged the king to pay the seamen with tickets ; a contrivance which proved so much t» 
their los-? 
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situation Qiarles, moved by an ill-timed frugality, remitted his prepa- 
rations, and exposed England to one of the gi eatest affronts which it 
, has ever received Two small squadrons alone were equipped , and 
during a war with such potent and martial enemies, everything was 
left almost in the same situation as in times of the most profound 
tranquillity. 

De Witt protracted the negotiations at Breda, and hastened the 
naval preparations The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under 
the command of De Ruyter, and threw the English into the utmost 
consternation A chain had been drawn across the river Medway; 
some fortificaUons had been added to Sheerness and Upnor Castle, 
but all these prepaiations were unequal to the present necessity. 
Sbeerness was soon taken , nor could it be saved by the valour of Sir 
Edward Sprague, who defended it Having the advantage of a spring 
tide and an easterly wind, the Dutch pressed on, and broke the chain, 
though fortified by some ships which had been theie sunk by oiders 
of the Duke of Albemarle They burned the three ships which lay to 
guard the chain, the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth 
After damaging several vessels, and possessing themsches of the hull 
of the Royal Charles, which the English had burned, they advanced 
with six men-of-war and five fiie-ships as far as Upnoi Castle, where 
they buine^the Royal Oak, the Lo>al London, and the Gieat James 
Captain Douglas, who commanded on boaid the Royal Oak, perished 
in the flames, though he had an easy oppoitunity of escaping ‘ Never 
^ was It known,’ he said, ‘ that a Douglas had left his post without 
^ ordeis ’ (Temple, vol ii p 41) The Hollandcis fell down the Med- 
"v\ay without receiving any considei able damage, and it was appre- 
hended that they might next tide sail up the Thames, and extend their 
hostilities even to the budge of London. Nine ships weic sunk at 
Woolwich, foui at Blackwall* platfouns wcic laised m many places, 
fuinishcd with aitilleiy the tiam-bands wcic called out; and every 
place was in a violent agitation. The Dutch sailed next to Ports- 
mouth, wheie they made a fiuitless attempt they met with no bcttci 
success at Plymouth they insulted Haiwicli they sailed again upon 
the Thames as far as Tilbiuy, whcic they were icpulscd. The whole 
coast was m alarm, and had the Frcncli thought piopci at this tune 
to join the Dutch fleet, and to invade England, consequences the most 
fatal might justly have been appichcndcd But Lewis had no inten- 
tion to push the victoiy to such cxticmitics His intcicst icquircd, 
that a balance should be kept between the two mautime powers; not 
that an uncontrolled supciioiity should be given to cithci 
Gieat indignation prevailed amongst the Englisli, to see an enemy, 
whom they regaidedas mfeiior, whom they had expected totally to sub- 
due, and ovei whom they had gained many honourable advantages, now 
of a sudden ride undisputed masters of the ocean, bum then ships in 
then very haibouis, fill every place with confusion, and strike a terror 
into the capital itself But though the cause of all these disasters 
could be asciibed neither to bad fortune, to the misconduct of admuals, 
noi to the ill-bchaviour of seamen, but solely to the avarice, at least to 
the impiovidcncc, of the government; no dangerous symptoms of dis- 
content appealed, and no attempt foi an nisunection was made by 
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any of those numerous sectaries who had been so openly branded for 
their rebellious principles, and who upon that supposition had been 
treated with such severity ^ 

In the present distress, two expedients were embraced* an army of 
12,000 men was suddenly levied, and the parliament, though it lay 
under prorogation, was summoned to meet. The houses were very 
thin , and the only vote which the commons passed was an address 
for breaking the army, which was complied -with This expression of 
jealousy showed the court what they might expect from that assembly;' 
and It was thought more prudent to prorogue them till next winter 

But the signing (July 10) of the tieaty at Breda extricated the king 
from his present difficulties. The English ambassadors received orders 
to recede from those demands which, however frivolous in themselves, 
could not now be relinquished without acknowledging a superioiity in 
the enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch, satisfaction for the 
ships Bonaventuic and Good-hope, the pretended gionnds of the 
quarrel, was no longci insisted on Acadie was yielded to the Fiench 
The acquisition of New Yoik, a settlement so impoitant by its situa- 
tion, was the chief advantage which the English reaped fiom a war 
in which the national charactei of biaveiy had shone out with lustie, 
but whcie the misconduct of the government, especially in the conclu- 
sion, had been no less apparent 

To appease the people by some sacrifice seemed requisite before 
the meeting of paihament , and the piejudices of the nation pointed 
out the victim. The chancellor was at this time much exposed to 
the hatred of the public, and of every party which divided the nation. 
All the numerous sectaries regarded him as their determined enemy, 
and ascribed to his advice and influence those persecuting laws to 
which they had lately been exposed. The catholics knew that while 
he letamcd any authority all their ciedit with the king and the duke 
would be entiiely useless to them, nor must they ever expect any 
favour or indulgence. Even the loyalists, disappointed in their san- 
guine hopes of piefeiment, threw a gicat load of envy on Claiendon, 
into whose hands the king seemed at first to have 1 esigned the whole 
power of government The sale of Dunkuk, the bad payment of the 
seamen, the disgrace at Chatham, the unsuccessful conclusion of the 
wai , all these misfortunes weie charged on the chancellhr, who, 
though he had ever opposed the ruptiue with Holland, thought it still 
his duty to justify what he could not pi event A building, likewise, 
of more expense and magnificence than his slender fortune could 
afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much exposed him to 
public repioach, as if he had acquiied great nches by conuption 
The populace gave it the appellation of Dunkirk House 

The king himself, who had always moie revered than loved the 
chancellor, was now totally estranged from him Amidst the dissolute 
manneis of the court, that minister still maintained an inflexible 
dignity, and would not submit to any condescensions, which he 
deemed unwoithy of his age and character. Buckingham, a man of 

1 Some Nonconformists, however, both in Scotland and England, had kept np a corre- 
fipoiidcnct with the States, and had entertained projects for insurrections, but they were too 
weak even to attempt the execution of them (B’Estrades, Oct 13, i^Ss) 
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profligate moials, happy m his talent for ridicule, but exposed in his 
own conduct to all the ridicule which he threw on others, still made 
him the object of his laillery, and gradually lessened in the king that 
regard which he bore to his minister When any difficulties arose, 
either for want of power or money, the blame was still thrown on 
him, who, it IS believed, had carefully at the restoration checked all 
lavish concessions to the king And what perhaps touched Charles 
more neaily, he found in Clarendon, it is said, obstacles to his plea- 
sures as well as to his ambition 

The king, disgusted with the homely person of his consort, and 
desirous of having children, had hearkened to proposals of obtaining a 
divoice, on pretence either of her being pre-engaged to another, or 
of having made a vow of chastity before her marriage. He was 
further stimulated by his passion for Mrs Stuart, daughter of a 
Scotch gentleman , a lady of great beauty, and whose viitue he had 
hitherto found impiegnable But Clarendon, appiehensive of the con- 
sequences attending a disputed title, and peihaps anxious for the 
succession of his own grandchildren, engaged the Duke of Richmond 
to marry Mrs Stuart, and thereby put an end to the king^s hopes It 
is pietended that Charles nevei foigave this disappointment 

When politics, theiefoie, and mclniation both concuired to make 
the king saciifice Claicndon to popular jDiejudiccs, the memoiy of his 
past sei vices was not able any longer to delay Ins fall The gieat 
seal was taken fiom him, and given to Sii Oilando Biidgcman, by 
the title of Loid Kcepei Southampton, the ticasiuci, was now dead, 
who had peiscveicd to the utmost m his attachments to the chan- 
cclloi The last time he appealed at the council-table, he excited his 
fiicndship with a vigoiii which neithei age noi infii unties could abate. 

^ This maiV said he, speaking of Claicndon, ‘is a tiuc Piotestant, 
‘and an honest Englishman, and while he enjoys power we arc 
^ secure of oui laws, libcities, and leligion. I dicad the consequences 
‘ of Ins lemoval’ 

But the fall of the chancellor was not sufficient to gratify the 
malice of his enemies , his total luin was icsolvcd on. The Duke 
of York in vam exerted his intcicst in behalf of Ins fathcr-in-law. 
Both piince and people united in piomotmg that violent mcasuie; 
and no means wcic thought so piopci foi ingiatiating the couit with 
a pailiamcnt which had so long been governed by that very minister, 
who was now to be the victim of then picjudiccs 

Some popular acts paved the way for the session, and the pailia- 
ment, in then hist addicss, gave the king thanks foi these instances 
of his goodness, and among the lest they took caie to mention Ins 
dismissal of Claicndon The king, in icply, assiucd the houses that 
he would novel again employ that nobleman m any public office 
whatsoever Immediately the charge against him was opened in the 
house of commons by Mr Scymoui, aftciwaids Su Edward, and 
consisted of seventeen ai tides. The house, without examining par- 
ticulais, fiuthcr than hcaiing gcneial affiimations that all w'ould be 
piovecl, immediately voted his impeachment. Many of the ai tides' 

1 The auides wcie, that he had advised the ling to govern hy mditnry power without 
paihamunts, thathclmd ajflTnmcd the king to be a papist, or popishly allcttcd j that hehmcl 
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we know to be either false or fuvolous ; and such of them as we are 
less acquainted with, we may fairly presume to be no better grounded 
His advising the sale of Dunkirk seems thi^ heaviest and truest part 
of the charge , but a mistake in judgment, allowing it to be such, 
where there appear no symptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it 
would be very hard to impute as a crime to any minister The king’s 
necessities which occasioned that measure cannot, with any appear- 
ance of reason, be charged on Clarendon, and chiefly proceeded 
from the over frugal maxims of the parliament itself, in not granting 
the pioper supplies to the crown. 

When the impeachment was earned up to the peers, as it con- 
tained an accusation of treason in general, without specifying any 
particulars, it seemed not a sufficient ground for committing Claren- 
don to custody The precedent of Straffoid and Laud were not, by 
reason of the violence of the times, deemed a proper authority , but 
as the commons still insisted upon Ins commitment, it was necessary 
to appoint a fiee conference between the houses The lords pei- 
seveied m then lesolution, and the commons voted this conduct to 
be an obstiuction to public justice, and a piecedent of evil and 
dangerous tendency They also chose a committee to draw up a 
vindication of then own pioceedings 

Clarendon, finding that the popular tonent, united to the violence 
of power, lan with impetuosity against him, and that^a defence, 
offeied to such prejudiced ears, would be entiiely ineffectual, thought 
proper to withdraw At Calais he wrote a paper addiessed to the 
house of lords He there said that his fortune, which was but 
moderate, had been gained entirely by the lawful, avowed profits of 
his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the king, that during the 
first years after the lestoration he had always concurred with the 
other counsellors, men of such reputation that no one could entertain 
suspicions of their wisdom or integiity , that his credit soon declined, 
and howevei he might disapprove of some ineasuies, he found it vain 
to oppose them , that his repugnance to the Dutch war, the source of 
all the public giievances, was always generally known, as well as his 
disapprobation of many unhappy steps taken in conducting it , and 
that whatever pretence might be made of public offences, his real 
crime, that which had exasperated his powerful enemies, was his 
frequent opposition to exorbitant grants, which the impoitunity of 
suitors had extorted from his majesty. 

received great sums of money for procunng the Canary patent and other illegal patents , that 
Jie had advised and procured divers of his majesty’s subjects to he impriboncd against law, 
m remote islands and garrisons, thereby to prevent their having the benefit of the law , that 
he had procured the customs to be farmed at under rates , that he had received great sums 
fiom the Vintners’ Company, for allowing them to enhance the price of wines , that he had in 
a short time gained a greater estate than could have been supposed to arise from the profits>^ 
of his offices , that he had introduced an arbitrary government into his majesty’s planta- 
tions , that he had rejected a proposal for the preservation of Nevis and St Christopher’s, 
which was the occasion of great losses in those parts . that when he was in his majesty’s f 
service beyond sea he held a correspondence with Cromwell and his accomplices , that he 
advised the sale of Dunkirk , that he had unduly directed letters patent under the king’s 
seal , that he nad unduly decided causes in council which should have been brought before 
•Chancery ; that he had issued quo warrantos against corporations, with an intention of 
squeezing money from them , that he had taken money for passing the bill of settlement in 
Ireland , that he had betrayed the nation m all foreign treaties, and that he was the prmcip>di 
Idviser of dividing the fleet in June, x666 
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The lords transmitted this paper to the commons under the appel- 
lation of a libel , and by a vote of both houses, it was condemned to- 
be burned by the hands of the hangman The parliament next pro- 
ceeded to exert their legislative power against Clarendon, and passed 
a bill of banishment and incapacity, which leceived the royal assent* 
He retired into France, where he lived in a private manner He sur- 
vived his banishment six years , and he employed his leisure chiefly 
in reducing into order the History of the Civil Wars, for which he had 
before collected materials The peiformance does honour to his 
memory , and, except Whitlocke’s Memoiials, is the most candid 
account of those times composed by any contemporaiy author 

Clarendon was always a friend to the liberty and constitution of his 
country At the commencement of the civil wars, he had entered into- 
the late king’s service, and was honoured with a great share in the 
esteem and friendship of that monarch he was puisued with unre- 
lenting animosity by the Long Pai Lament he had shared all the 
fortunes, and directed all the counsels, of the present king duiing his 
exile . he had been advanced to the highest tiust and offices aftei the 
restoration yet all these circumstances, which might naturally opci ate 
with such force, either on resentment, gratitude, or ambition, had 
no influence on his uncoriupted mind It is said, that when he fiist 
engagedin^he study of the law, his fathci exhoitcd him with gicat 
earnestness to shun the piactice too common m that piofession, of 
straining eveiy point in fa\oui ofpiciogative, and pcrveitmg so useful 
a science to the oppiession of libeity and m the midst of these lational 
and viituous counsels, which he iciteiatcd, he was suddenly seized 
with an apoplex)', and cxpiicd in his son’s picsencc This cii cam- 
stance gave additional weight to the pnnciplcs wdiich he inculcated 
The combination of king and subject to oppicss so good a minister 
affords, to men of opposite dispositions, an equal occasion of inveigh- 
ing against the mgiatitude of pimces, or ignorance of the people^ 
Charles seems nevei to have mitigated his resentment against Claicn^ 
don , and the national pi ejudiccs puisued him to his ictrcat in France. 
A* company of English soldieis, being quaitercd neai him, assaulted 
his house, broke open the doois, gave him a dangeious wound on the 
head, and would have proceeded to the last exti cmities, had not theu- 
office! s, hearing of the violence, happily interposed 
The next expedient, which (ad 1668) the king cmbiaccd, m oidci 
to acquire populaiity, is moie deserving of piaisc , and, had it been 
steadily pursued, would piobably have lendeicd his leign happy, 
certainly his memoiy icspccted It is the tuple alliance ot which I 
speak , a measuie, which gave entiie satisfaction to the public 
The gloiy of France, which had long been eclipsed, either by 
domestic factions 01 by the superior force ol the Spanish monarchy, 
^ow to break out with gieat lustre, and to engage the attention 
of the ncighboLu mg nations The independent powci and mutinous 
spirit of the nobility were subdued the popular pietensions of the 
I^rliament lestraincd the Huguenot paity reduced to subjection • 
that extensive and feitile country, enjoying every advantage both of/ 
ctoate and situation, was fully peopled with ingenious and industrious 
inhabitants and while the spirit of the nation discovered all the vigour 
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and bravery requisite for great enterprises, it was tamed to an entire 
submission under the will of the sovereign 
The sovereign who now filled the thione was well adapted, by his 
personal character, both to increase and to avail himself of these 
advantages Lewis XIV. endowed with every quality which could 
enchant the people, possessed many which merit the approbation of 
the wise The masculine beauty of his person was embellished with 
a noble air • the dignity of his behaviour was tempered with affability 
and politeness elegant without effeminacy, addicted to pleasure with- 
out neglecting business, decent in his veiy vices, and beloved m the 
midst of arbitrary power, he surpassed all contemporary monarchs, as 
m grandeur, so likewise m fame and glory 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by justice, had carefully 
provided every means of conquest , and befoie he put himself in 
motion, he seemed to have absolutely ensured success His finances 
were bi ought into ordei a naval power created his armies increased 
and disciphned magazines and military stores provided and though 
the magnificence of his coiut was suppoUed beyond all foimere\ample, 
so legulai was the economy observed, and so willingly did the people, 
now eniiched by aits and commeicc, submit to multiplied ta\es, that 
his mihtaiy force much exceeded what, m any pieccding age, had ever 
been employed by any Euiopean monarch 
The sudden decline and almost total fall of the SpanisJ^hiSfe^narchy, 
opened an inviting field to so enterpiising a piince, and seemed to 
promise him easy and extensive conquests The other nations of 
Europe, feeble or ill-governed, were astonished at the greatness of his 
rising empire , and all of them cast then eyes towards England, as 
the only power which could save them from that subjection with which 
they seemed to be so nearly threatened 

The animosity which had anciently subsisted between the English 
and Fiench nations, and which had been suspended for above a 
century by the jealousy of Spanish greatness, began to revive and to 
exeit Itself. The glory of preset ving the balance of Europe, a glory 
so much founded on justice and humanity, flatteied the ambition of 
England , and the people were eager to provide for their own future 
security, by opposing the progiess of so hated a rival The piospect 
of embracing such measures had contributed, among other reasons, to 
render the peace of Breda so universally acceptable to the nation 
By ‘the death of Philip IV. King of Spam, an inviting opportunity, and 
some very slender pretences, had been afforded to call forth the 
ambition of Lewis. 

At the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis espoused the Spanish 
princess, he had renounced every title of succession to every pait of the 
Spanish monarchy , and this renunciation had been couched in the 
most accurate and most precise terms that language could afford. 
But, on the death of his father-in-law, he retracted his renunciation, 
and pretended that natural rights, depending on blood and succession, 
could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contract Philip had 
left a son, Charles IL of Spam , but as the Queen of France was of a 
former marriage,** she laid claim to a considerable province of the 
Spanish monarchy, even to the exclusion of her bi other By the 
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customs of some parts of Brabant, a female of a first marriage was 
preferred to a male of a second, in the succession to private inherit- 
ances , and Lewis thence'^ inferred, that his queen had acquired a light 
to the dominion of that important duchy. 

A claim of this nature was more properly supported by military force 
than by argument and reasoning Lewis appeared on the frontiers of 
the Netherlands with an army of 40,000 men, commanded by the best 
generals of the age, and provided with everything necessary for ac- 
tion The Spaniards, though they might have foreseen this measure, 
were totally unprepared Their towns, without magazines, fortifica- 
tions, or garrisons, fell into the hands of the French king, as soon as 
he presented himself befoie them Athe, Lisle, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Charleroi, Bmche, were immediately taken and it was 
visible that no force in the Low Countries was able to stop or retard 
the progress of the French arms 

This measure, executed with such celerity and success, gave great 
alarm to almost every court in Europe It had been observed with 
what dignity, or even haughtiness, Lewis, fiom the time he began to 
govern, had ever supported all his rights and pi etensions D’Estradcs, 
the French amhassadoi, and Wattevillc, the Spanish, having quar- 
relled in London, on account of then claims for piecedency, the 
French moii2,rch was not satisfied till Spam sent to Pans a solemn 
embassy, and piomised ne\ei more to revive such contests Creqiii, 
his ambassadoi at Rome, had met with an affiont fiom the pope’s 
guaids the pope, Alc\aiidei VII had been constiamcd to bieak his 
guaids, to send his nephew to ask pardon, and to allow a pillai to be 
elected m Rome itself, as a monument of his own humiliation The 
king of England too had expeiienced the high spuit and unsubmittmg 
temper of Lewis A pietension to supciioiity in the English flag 
having been advanced, the French monaich lemonstrated with such 
vigour, and piepaied himself to lesist with such coinage, that Charles 
found It moie piudcnt to desist fiom his vain and antiquated claims. 
The king of England, said Lewis to his ambassadoi D’Estiadcs, may 
know my foice, but he knows not the sentiments of my heart ; evciy- 
thing appeals to me contemptible m compaiison of glory (Jan 25, 
1662) These measures of conduct had given stiong indications of his 
character but the invasion of Flanders discoveied an ambition which, 
being supported by such oveigiown powei, menaced the general 
libeities of Em ope 

As no state lay ncaier the dangei, none was seized with more leiror 
than the United Provinces. They wcie still engaged, together with 
France, in a war against England , and Lewis had piomised them that 
he would take no step against Spam without pieviously infoimmg 
them but, contiary to this assuiance, he kept a total silence, till on 
the vciy point of entering upon action If the 1 enunciation made at 
the treaty of the Pyienees was not valid, it was foieseen,that upon the 
death of the king of Spam, a sickly infant, the whole monaichy would 
be claimed by Lewis , aftei which it would be vainly expected to set 
bounds to his pi etensions Chailes, acquainted with these well 
giounded appichcnsions of the Dutch, had been the moie obstinate in 
insisting on his own conditions at Bieda j and by delaying to sign the 
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treaty, had imprudently exposed himself to the signal disgrace which 
he received at Chatham. De Witt, sensible that a few weeks’ delay 
would be of no consequence in the Low Countries, took this oppor- 
tunity of striking an important blow, and of finishing the war with 
honour to himself and to his country. 

Negotiations meanwhile commenced for the saving of Flanders ; 
but no resistance was made to the French arms The Spanish 
ministers exclaimed everywhere against the flagrant injustfce of 
Lewis’s pretensions, and represented it to be the interest of every 
power in Europe, even more than of Spam itself, to prevent his con- 
quest of the Low Countnes. The emperor and the German princes 
discovered evident symptoms of discontent , but their motions were 
slow and backward The States, though terrified at the prospect of 
having# their frontier exposed to so formidable a foe, saw no resource, 
no means of safety England indeed seemed disposed to make oppo- 
sition to the French , but the variable and impolitic conduct of Chailes 
kept that republic from making him any open advances, by which she 
might lose the fiiendship of Fiance, without acquiiing any new ally 
And though Lewis, dreading a combination of all Euiope, had offered 
terms of accommodation, the Dutch appiehendcd, lest these, either 
from the obstinacy of the Spaniards or the ambition of the Fiench, 
should never be earned into execution ^ 

Charles resolved with gieat prudence to take the first step towaids 
a confedeiacy Sir William Temple, his lesident at Biussels, received 
orders to go secretly to the Hague, and to concert with the States the 
means of saving the Netherlands This man, whom philosophy had 
taught to despise the world, without rendering him unfit for it, was 
frank, open, sinceie, superior to the little tricks of vulgar politicians . 
and meeting m De Witt with a man of the same gencious and enlarged 
sentiments, he immediately opened his master’s intentions, and pressed 
a speedy conclusion. A treaty was from the fiist negotiated between 
these two statesmen with the same cordiality, as if it wer^ a private 
transaction between intimate companions Deeming the interests of 
their countiy the same, they gave full scope to that s>mpathy of cha- 
racter which disposed them to an entiie lehance on each othei’s pro- 
fessions and engagements. And though jealousy against the house of 
Orange might inspire De Wilt with an aveision to a stiict union with 
England, he geneiously resolved to saciifice all piivate considerations 
to the public service. 

Temple insisted on an offensive league between England and Hol- 
land, in order to oblige France to relinquish all her conquests but De 
Witt told him, that this measure was too bold and precipitate to be 
agreed to by the States He said, that the Fiench were the old and 
constant allies of the republic , and, till matteis came to extremities, 
she never would deem it prudent to abandon a friendship so well 
established, and rely entirely on a treaty with England, which had 
lately waged so cruel a war against her that ever since the reign of 
Elizabeth, there had been such a fluctuation in the English councils, 
that it was not possible, for two years together, to take any sure or 
certain measures with that kingdom . that though the present ministry, 
having entered into views so conformable to national interest, pi omised 
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greater firirmess and constancy, it might still be unsafe, in a business 
of such consequence, to pu^ entire confidence in them that the French 
monarch was young, haughty, and powerful , and if tieated in so im- 
perious a manner, would e\pose himself to the greatest extremities 
rather than submit that it was sufficient, if he could be constrained 
to adhere to the offers which he himself had already made , and if the 
remaining provinces of the Low Countries could be thereby saved 
from the danger, with which they were at present threatened and 
that the other powers, in Germany and the noith of Euiope, whose 
assistance they might expect, would be satisfied with putting a stop 
to the French conquests, without pretending to reco\er the places 
already lost 

The English minister was content to accept of the terms proposed 
by the pensionary. Lewis had offeied to relinquish all the queen's 
rights^ on condition either of keeping the conquests which he had made 
last campaign, or of receiving, in lieu of them, Franchecomtd, together 
with Cambray, Aire, and St Omers De Witt and Temple founded 
their treaty upon this proposal They agieed to offer their mediation 
to the contending poweis, and oblige France to adhere to this altei- 
native, and Spam to accept of it If Spain lefused, they agieed, that 
Fiance should not piosecute her claim by aims, but leave it entirely to 
England and-Holland to employ force for making the tcims effectual. 
And the lemamdei of the Low Countries they thencefoith guaiantced 
to Spain A defensive alliance was likewise concluded between liol- 
land and England. 

The articles of this confederacy were soon adjusted by such candid 
and able ncgotiatois but the gicatcsl difficulty still remained By 
the constitution of the lepublic, all the towns in all the piovmccs must 
give their consent to eveiy alliance, and besides that this foimality 
could not be dispatched in less than two months, it was justly to 
be dreaded, that the influence of France would obstruct the passing 
of the treaty m some of the smaller cities D'Estradcs, the French 
ambassador, a man of abilities, hearing of the league winch was on 
the carpet, ticatcd it lightly, ‘Six weeks hence,' said he, ‘ we shall 
‘ speak to it' To obviate this difficulty, De Witt had the coinage, for 
the public good, to bieak thiough the laws in so fundamental an 
article; and by his authority, he prevailed with the States Gcncial 
at once (Jan 13) to sign and latify the league though they acknow- 
ledged, that, if that mcasuie should displease then constituents, they 
risked their heads by this megulaiity After sealing, all paities cm- 
biaccd with gieat coidzality. Temple cried out, ‘At Breda, as fiiends : 
bcic, as brothers' And De Witt added, that now the matter was 
finished, it looked like a miracle 

Room had been left m the tieaty for the accession of Sweden, which 
was soon after obtained ; and thus was concluded in five days the 
triple league, an event received with equal surpnse and appiobation 
by the woilcl Notwithstanding the unfoitimate conclusion of the last 
wai, England now appeared in hei pioper station, and, by this wise 
conduct, had rccovcied all her influence and credit m Europe Temple 
likewise received gieat applause , but to all the compliments made him 
on the occasion, he modestly replied, that to remove things from tlicit 
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centre, or proper element, required force and labour, but that of them- 
selves they easily returned to it 

The French monarch was extremely disjfleased with this measuie. 
Not only bounds weie at piesent set to his ambition, such a barrier 
was also raised as seemed for ever impiegnable And though his 
own offer was made the foundation of the treaty, he had prescribed 
so short a time for the acceptance of it, that he still expected, from 
the delays and reluctance of Spain, to find some opportunity of 
eluding it. The'^couit of Madrid showed equal displeasure. To 
relinquish any part of the Spanish provinces, in lieu of claims, so 
apparently unjust, and these urged with such violence and haughti- 
ness, inspired the highest disgust Often did the Spaniards thi eaten 
to abandon entirely the Low Countries lather than submit to so cruel 
a mortification , and they endeavoured, by this menace, to terrify the 
mediating powers into more vigoious measures for their support But 
Temple and De Witt weie better acquainted with the views and inte- 
lests of Spam. They knew, that she must still letain the Low Coun- 
tries, as a bond of connexion with the othci Eiuopean poweis, who 
alone, if hei young monaich should happen to die without issue, could 
ensure her independency against the pietensions of Fiance They 
still uigcd, theiefoie, the teims of the tuple league, and threatened! 
Spam with war in case of refusal The plenipotentiaries of all the 
powers met at Aix-la-Chapelle Temple was ministet*¥or England , 
Van Beunmghen for Holland , D^Ohna for Sweden. 

Spain at last, pressed on all hands, accepted of the alternative 
offered, but, in her very compliance, she gave strong symptoms Of 
ill-humour and discontent It had been apparent, that the Hollanders^ 
entirely neglecting the honour of the Spanish monarcLy, had • 

anxious only for their own security , and, provided they could removr 
Lewis to a distance fiom their frontier, were more mdiffeient what 
progress he made in other places Sensible of these views, the queen- 
legent of Spain lesolved still to keep them in an anxiety, which might 
for the future be the foundation of an union moie intimate than they 
wei?e willing at present to entci into Franchecomtd, by a vigoious 
and well-concei ted plan of the French king, had been conquered, in 
fifteen days, dunng a rigoious season, and m the midst of winter She 
chose, therefore, to recover this province, and to abandon all the towns 
conquered in Flandeis duiing the last campaign By this means, Lewis 
extended his gainsons into theheait of the Low Countries, and a very 
feeble barrier remained to the Spanish provinces 

But, notwithstanding the advantages of his situation, the French 
monarch could entertain small hopes of ever extending his conquests 
on that quarter which lay the most exposed to his ambition, and where 
his acquisitions were of most impoitance The tnple league guaraai*- 
teed the remaining provinces to Spain , and the emperor am other 
powers of Germany, whose interest seemed to be intimately concerned, 
were invited to enter into the same confederacy. Spam herself, hawing, 
about this time, under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equal 
terms with Portugal, might be expected to exert more vigour and oppo- , 
sition to her haughty and triumphant rival The great satisfaction, 
expressed m England, on account of the counsels* now embraced by 
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the court, promised the heaity concurrence of parliament in every 
measure which could be proposed for opposition to the grandeur of 
France And thus all Eufope seemed to repose herself with security 
under the wings of that powerful confederacy, which had been so hap- 
pily formed for her protection It is now time to give some account of 
the state of affairs in Scotland, and in Ireland 

The Scottish nation, though they had never been subject to the 
arbitrary power of their prince, had but very imperfect notions of law 
and libeity, and scarcely m any age had they ever enjoyed an admi- 
nistration which had confined itself within the proper boundaries. By 
their final union alone with England, their once hated adversary, they 
have happily attained the experience of a government perfectly legular, 
and exempt from all violence and injustice Charles, from his aveision 
to business, had entrusted the affairs of that country to his ministers, 
particularly Middleton , and these could not forbear making very ex- 
traordinary stretches of authoiity 

There had been intercepted a letter, written by Lord Lome to Lord 
Duffus, in which, a little too plainly, but very tiuly, he complained, 
that his enemies had endeavouied by falsehood to piepossess the 
king against him. But he said, that he had now discoveied them, 
had defeated them, and had gamed the person, meaning the Eail 
of Clarendon,^ upon whom the chief of them depended This letter 
was producea befoie the parliament, and Lome was tiied upon an 
old, tyiannical, absuid law against ‘ Lcasmg-making , ’ by which it 
was rendeied ciimmal to belie the subjects to the king, oi cicale m 
him an ill opinion of them He was condemned to die but Chailcs 
was much displeased with the sentence, and granted him a paidon 
(Burnet, p 149) 

It was earned in pailianient, that twelve peisons, without crime, 
witness, tiial, 01 accuser, should be declaied incapable of all tiust or 
office; and to lendei this injustice moie egiegious, it was agreed, that 
these peisons should be named by ballot a method of voting which 
seveial lepubhcs had adopted at elections, m order to pi event faction 
and intrigue, but which could seive only as a cover to malice and 
iniquity, m the inflicting of punishments Laudeidale, Crawfoid, and 
Sir Rob Muiray, among otheis, were incapacitated, but the king, 
who disappioved of this injustice, icfuscd his assent (Burnet, p 152). 

An act was passed against all poisons, who should move the king 
foi restoring the childicn of those who weic attainted by pailiament ; 
an unheard-of icstiaint on applications for giace and mcicy. No 
penalty was affixed , but the act was but the more violent and lyian- 
nical on that account The court -la wyeis had established it as a 
maxim, that the assigning of a punishment was a limitation of the 
crown ‘Whereas a law, foibiddmg anything, though without a 
‘ penalty, made the offendeis ciimmal ' And m that case, ‘ they detei- 
‘ mined, that the punishment was arbitrary , only that it could not 
^ extend to life ^ Middleton as a commissions passed this act ; though 
he had no instiuctions foi that puipose. 

An act of indemnity passed , but at the same time it was voted, that 
all those who had offended dunng the late disoidcrs should be sub- 
jected to fines , and a committee of parliament was appointed for 
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imposing them These proceeded without any regard to some equita- 
ble rules, which the king had prescribed,. to them (Burnet, p 147) 
The most obnoxious compounded secretly No consideration was 
had, either of men’s riches, or of the degrees of their guilt no proofs 
were produced . inquiries were not so much as made but as fast as 
information was given in against any man, he was maiked down for a 
particular fine and all was transacted in a secret committee. When 
the list was read in parliament, exceptions were made to several 
some had been under age during the civil wars , some had been 
abroad But it was still replied, that a pioper time would come, 
when every man should be heard in his own defence The only inten- 
tion, It was said, of setting the fines was, that such persons should 
have no benefit by the act of indemnity, unless they paid the sum 
demanded everyone that chose to stand upon his innocence, and 
renounce the benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his pciil It was 
well known, that no one would daie so far to set at defiance so arbi- 
tiary an administration The king wrote to the council, ordering 
them to supeisedc the levying of those fines but Middleton found 
means, during some time, to elude these oiders (Bui net, p 201) And 
at last, the king obliged his ministers to compound for half the sums 
which had been imposed In all these tiansactions, and in most 
others, which passed during the piesent reign, we still the mode- 
rating hand of the king, interposed to protect the Scots from the 
oppressions which their own countrymen, employed in the ministry, 
were desirous of exercising over them 
But the chief circumstance, whence were derived all the subsequent 
tyranny and disoiders in Scotland, was the execution of the laws for 
the establishment of episcopacy , a mode of government, to which a 
great pait of the nation had entertained an unsurmountable aversion. 
The lights of pations had for some years been abolished, and the 
power of electing mmisteis had been vested in the kirk-session and 
lay-elders It was now enacted, that all incumbents, who had been 
admitted upon this title, should leceive a presentation from the patron, 
and should be instituted anew by the bishop, under the penalty of 
deprivation The moie ngid piesbyteiians concerted measuies among 
themselves, and refused obedience they imagined, that their number 
would protect them Thiee hundied and fifty paiishes, above a third 
of the kingdom, were at once declai cd vacant The western counties 
chiefiy were obstinate in this particular New mmisteis weie sought 
for all over the kingdom , and no one was so ignoiant oi vicious as to 
be rejected. The people, who loved extremely and lespected their 
former teachers — men lemarkable foi the severity of their manners, 
and their fervour in preaching, were inflamed against these intruders, 
who had obtained their livings undei such invidious circumstances, 
and who took no care, by the regulaiity of their manners, to soften 
the prejudices entertained against them Even most of those, who 
retained their livings by compliance, fell under the imputation of 
hypocrisy, either by their showing a disgust to the new model of eccle- 
siastical government, which they had acknowledged , or, on the other 
hand, by declaring that their former abhorrence to presbytery and the 
covenant had been the result of violence and necessity. And as 
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Middleton and the new ministry indulged themselves in great not and 
disorder, to which the nation had been little accustomed, an opinion 
universally prevailed, that any form of religion, offered by such hands, 
must be profane and impious. 

The people, notwithstanding their discontents, were resolved to give 
no handle against them, by the least symptom of mutiny or sedition 
but this submissive disposition, instead of procuring a mitigation of 
the rigours, was made use of as an argument for continuing the same 
measures, which, by their vigour, it was pretended, had produced so 
prompt an obedience The king, however, was disgusted with the 
violence of Middleton (Bui net, p 202) , and he made Rothes commis- 
sioner in his place This nobleman was already piesident of the 
council , and soon after was made lord keeper and treasuier Lauder- 
dale still continued secietary of state, and commonly resided at 
London 

Affairs remained in a peaceable state, till the severe law was made 
m England against conventicles (^1664). The Scottish parliament 
imitated that violence, by passing a like act A kind of high commis- 
sion court was appointed by the piivy council, foi executing this 
rigorous law, and foi the diiection of ecclesiastical affaiis But even 
this court, lUegal as it might be deemed, was much picfeiable to the 
method nex^ adopted Militaiy foice was let loose by the council 
Wheiever the people had gcneially forsaken then chuichcs, the guaids 
weie quaiteied thioughout the counliy Su James Tuinei commanded 
them, a man whose natuial fciocity of tcmpci was often inllamcd by 
the use of strong liquors He went about, and 1 ccciv ed f i om the clcigy 
lists of those who absented themselves Jiom chinch, 01 weie supposed 
to fiequent conventicles Without any pi oof 01 legal conviction, he 
demanded a fine fioni them, and quaitcied soldiers on the supposed 
delinquents, till he leceived payment As an msuucction was dicadcd 
during the Dutch war, new foiccs wcic levied, and mtiustcd to the 
command of Dalziel and Diummond — two officeis, who had served 
the king dm mg the civil wais, and had aftci wauls engaged in the 
service of Russia, wheie they had inci eased the native ciuclty of their 
disposition A full carcei was given to then tyianny by the Scottish 
ministry. Representations wcie made to the king against these 
enormities He seemed touched with the state of tlie countiy, and 
besides giving orders, that the ecclesiastical commission should be 
discontinued, he signified his opinion, that iinothcr way of ])iocceding 
was neccssaiy for his service (Bmnet, p. 213) 

This lenity of the king's came loo late to lemedy the disoulers. The 
people, inflamed with bigotiy and nntated by ill us.igc, losc m arms. 
They weie instigated by Guthne, Semple, and othei pieachcis They 
surpiised Turner m Dumfucs, and icsolved to have put him to death; 
but finding that his ordeis, 'which fell into then hands, wcic more 
violent than his execution of them, they spaicd his life. At Lanai k, 
aftei many piayers, they icncwcd the covenant, and published their 
manifesto, m which they pi ofessed all submission to the king they 
desiicd only the ic-cstablishmcnt of piesbyteiy and of Ihcu'foimer 
mmisteis. As many gentlemen of their paityhad been confined on 
suspicion, Wallace and Lcaimont, two officeis who had sened, bm" m 
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no high rank, were entrusted by the populace with the command. 
Their force never exceeded 2000 men, ai^d though the country in 
general bore them favour, men^s spirits were so subdued, that the 
rebels could expect no further accession of numbers. Dalziel took the 
field to oppose their progress. Their number was now diminished to 
800 ; and these, havmg advanced near Edinburgh, attempted to find 
their way back into the west by the Pentland Hills. They were attacked 
by the kmg^s forces (Nov. 28, 1666). Finding that they could not 
escape, they stopped their march. Their clergy endeavoured to infuse 
courage into them. After signing some psalms, the rebels turned on 
the enemy; and being assisted by the advantage of the giound, they 
received the first charge very resolutely. But that was all the action • 
immediately they fell into disorder, and fled for their lives About 
40 were killed on the spot, and 130 taken prisoners The rest, 
favoured by the night, and by the weariness and even by the pity of 
the king’s troops, made their escape 

The oppressions which these people had suffeied, the delusions 
under which they laboured, and their inoffensive behaviour duiing the 
insuiiection, made them the objects of compassion yet wcie the king’s 
ministeis, particularly Sharpe, resolved to take severe vengeance Ten 
weie hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh 35 befoie their own doors 
in different places. These criminals might all have sai^ their lives, 
if they would have renounced the covenant The executions were 
going on, when the king put a stop to them. He said, that blood 
enough had already been shed , and he wrote a letter to the pnvy- 
council, in which he ordered, that such of the prisoners as should 
simply promise to obey the laws for the future, should be set at liberty, 
and that the incorrigible should be sent to the plantations (Burnet, 
p 237). This letter was brought by Buinet, archbishop of Glasgow; 
but not being immediately delivered to the council by Sharpe, the pre- 
sident (Wodrow’s Hist vol 1 p 255), one Maccail had in the interval 
been put to the tortuie, under which he expired. He seemed to die in 
an ecstacy of joy, ‘ Farewell sun, moon, and stars, farewell world and 
^ time; farewell weak and frail body: welcome eternity, welcome angels 
*' and saints, welcome Saviour of the world, and welcome God, the 
^ judge of all!’ Such were his last words, and these animated 
speeches he uttered with an accent and manner which stiuck all the 
bystanders with astonishment. 

The settlement of Ireland, after the restoration, was a work of 
greater difficulty than that of England, 01 even of Scotland. Not 
only the power, during the former usurpations, had there been vested 
m the king’s enemies . the whole propeity, m a manner, of the king- 
dom had also been changed ; and it became necessary to redress, but 
with as little violence as possible, many giievous hardships and ini- 
quities which were there complained of. 

The Irish catholics had, in 1648, concluded a treaty with Ormond, 
the king’s lieutenant ; in which they had stipulated pardon for their 
past rebellion, and had engaged under certain conditions to assist the 
royal cause and though the violence of the priests and the bigotry of 
the people had prevented, m a great measure, the execution of this 
treaty, yet were there many, who having strictly, at the hazard of 
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their lives, adhered to it, seemed on that account well entitled to reap 
the fruits of their loyalty, Ciomwell, having without distinction ex- 
pelled all the native Irish fiom the three provinces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Ulster, had confined them to Connaught and the county 
of Clare ; and among those who had thus been forfeited, were many 
whose innocence was altogether unquestionable Several protestants 
hkewise, and Ormond among the rest, had all along opposed the Irish 
rebellion, yet having aftei wards embraced the king’s cause against the 
parliament, they weie all of them attainted by Cromwell And there 
weie many officers who had, from the commencement of the insurrec- 
tion, served in Ii eland, and who, because they would not desert the 
king, had been refused all their an ears by the English common- 
wealth. 

To all these unhappy sufferers some justice seemed to be due but 
the difficulty was to find the means of redressing such great and ex- 
tensive iniquities Almost all the valuable paits of Ireland had been 
measured out and divided, either to the adventuiers, who had lent 
money to the parliament for the suppression of the Irish rebellion, or 
to the soldiers, who had leceived land in lieu of their an ears These 
could not be dispossessed, because they were the most powerful and 
only armed part of Ii eland, because it was requisite to favour them, 
in Older to support the piotestant and English interest in that king- 
dom , and because they had geneially, with a seeming zeal and alaciity, 
concurred in the king’s lestoiation The king, theiefoic, issued a pio- 
clamation, in which he piomised to maintain then settlement, and at 
the same time engaged to give lediess to the innocent suffeieis, Theie 
was a quantity of land as yet undivided m Ii eland, and fiom this and 
some other funds, it was thought possible for the king to fulfil both 
these engagements 

A couit of claims was elected, consisting altogether of English com- 
missioneis, who had no connection with any of the parties into which 
Ireland was divided Bcfoie these weie laid foui thousand claims of 
persons craving restitution on account of then innocence,* and the 
commissioners had found leisuic to examine only ^ix hundred. It 
already appealed that, if all these were to be lestoicd, the funds, 
whence the adventuieis and soldiers must get repiisals, would fall 
shoit of giving them any tolerable satisfaction. A gicat alaim and 
anxiety seized all lanks of men the hopes and fcais of eveiy paity 
were excited these cageily giasped at iccovcnng then paternal in- 
heritance; those weic icsolutc to maintain then new acquisitions. 

The Duke of Oimond was cicatcd loid-hcutenant, being the only 
peison whose puidence and equity could compose such jairing in- 
tcicsts A pailiamcnt was assembled at Dublin; and as the lower 
house was almost entirely chosen by the soldieis and advcnturcis, who 
still kept possession, it was extremely favoiuablc to that inteicst. The 
/ house of peeis showed gicatei impaitiality 

An msunection was projected, togcthei with a surpiisal of the castle 
of Dublin, by some of the disbanded soldiers; but this design was 
happily defeated by the vigilance of Oimond. Some of the ciiminals 
weie punished. Blood, the most desperate of them, escaped into 
England. 
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But affairs could not long remain in the confusion and uncertainty 
into which they had fallen. All parties seeijied willing to abate some- 
what of their pretensions, in order to attain some stability , and Or- 
mond interposed his authoiity for that purpose The soldiers and 
adventurers agreed to relinquish a third of their possessions , and as 
they had purchased their lands at veiy low puces, they had reason to 
think themselves favoured by this composition. All those who had 
been attainted on account of their adheimg to the king were restored, 
and some of the innocent Irish. It was a hard situation, that a man 
was obliged to prove himself innocent in older to recover possession 
of the estate which he and his ancestois had ever enjoyed but the 
hardship was augmented by the difficult conditions annexed to this 
proof If the person had ever lived m the quarters of the rebels, he 
was not admitted to plead his innocence; and he was, for that reason 
alone, supposed to have been a rebel. T?he heinous guilt of the lush 
nation made men the more readily overlook any iniquity which might 
fall on individuals , and it was consideied that, though it be always the 
interest of all good government to pi event injustice, it is not always 
possible to remedy it, aftei it has had a long couise, and has been 
attended with great successes. 

Ireland^began to attain a state of some composure when it was dis- 
turbed by a violent act, passed by the English parlj^ent, which 
(m 1666) prohibited the importation of Irish cattle into England 
Ormond remonstrated strongly against this law He said that the 
present trade earned on between England and Ireland was extremely 
to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received only provi- 
sions, or rude materials, in return for every species of manufacture • 
that if the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that 
island had no other commodity by which they could pay England for 
their importations, and must have recourse to other nations for a sup- 
ply that the industrious inhabitants of England, if deprived of Irish 
provisions, which made living cheap, would be obliged to augment the 
puce of labour, and thereby lender their manufactures too dear to be 
exported to foreign maikets that the indolent inhabitants of Ireland, 
finding provisions fall almost to nothing, would never be induced to 
labour, but would perpetuate to all generations their native sloth and 
barbarism, that by cutting off almost entiiely the tiade between the 
kingdoms, all the natural bands of union weie dissolved, and nothing 
remained to keep the Irish in their duty but force and violence . and 
that, by reducing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even 
rendered incapable of maintaining that military power, by which, 
during its well-grounded discontents, it must necessarily be retained 
in subjection. 

The king was so much convinced of the justness of these reasons, 
that he used all his interest to oppose the bill, and he openly declared 
that he could not give his assent to it with a safe conscience But the 
commons were resolute in their purpose Some of the rents of Eng- 
land had fallen of late years, which had been ascribed entirely to the 
importation of Irish cattle seveial intrigues had contributed to in- 
flame that prej'udice, particularly those of Buckingham and Ashley, 
who were desirous of giving Ormond disturbance in his government: 
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and the spirit of tyranny, of which nations are as susceptible as mdi' 
viduals, had extremely animated the English to exert their supeiionty 
over their dependent state No affair could be conducted with gi eater 
violence than this was by the commons. They even went so far in the 
preamble of the bill as to declare the importation of Irish cattle to be 
a ‘nuisance ’ By this expression they gave scope to their passion, and 
at the same time barred the kmg^s prerogative, by which he might 
think himself entitled to dispense with a law so full of injustice and 
bad policy. The lords expunged the word, but as the king was sen- 
sible that no supply would be given by the commons unless they were 
gratified in their prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his interest 
with the peers for making the bill pass, and to give the royal assent to 
it He could not, however, forbear expressing his displeasure at the 
jealousy entertained against him, and at the intention which the com- 
mons discovered of retrenching his prerogative 
This law brought great distress for some time upon the Irish , but 
it has occasioned their applying with greater industry to manufac- 
tures, and has proved in the issue beneficial to that kingdom 


CHAPTER LXV. 
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of Cologne— A parliament — Peace with Holland. 

Since the restoration, England had attained a situation which had 
never been expeiienced in any foimei period of her govcinment, and 
which seemed the only one that could fully ensuie, at once, hci tran- 
quillity and her liberty . the king was in continual want of supply from 
the pailiament, and he seemed willing to accommodate himself to that 
dependent situation. Instead of leviving those claims of preroga- 
tive so strenuously insisted on by his piedecessors, Chailes had 
strictly confined himself within the limits of law, and had courted, 
by every art of popularity, the affections of his subjects. Even the 
seventies, however blameable, which he had exeicised against non- 
conformists, are to be considered as the expedients by which he strove 
to ingiatiate himself with the party which predominated m parlia- 
ment. But notwithstanding these promising appearances, there were 
many circumstances which kept the government from resting steadily 
on that bottom on which it was placed. The crown having lost 
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almost all its ancient demesnes, relied entirely on voluntary grants 
of the people ; and the commons, not fully accustomed to this new 
situation, were not yet disposed to supply with sufficient libeiality the 
necessities of the ciown. They imitated too strictly the example of 
their predecessors in a rigid frugality of public money, and neither 
sufficiently considered the indigent condition of their prince, nor the 
general state of Europe, where every nation, by its increase both of 
magnificence and force, had made great additions to all public ex- 
penses. Some considerable sums, indeed, were bestowed on Charles, 
and the patriots of that age, tenacious of ancient maxims, loudly 
upbraided the commons with prodigality but if we may judge by 
the example of a later peiiod, when the government has become more 
regular, and the harmony of its parts has been more happily adjusted, 
the parliaments of this reign seem rather to have merited a contrary 
reproach 

The natural consequence of the poverty of the ciown was, besides 
feeble 11 regular tiansactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty 
in Its domestic administration No one could answer with any 
tolerable assurance for the measures of the house of commons 
Few of the members weie attached to the couit by any other band 
than that of inclination Royalists indeed in their principles, but 
unexperienced m business, they lay exposed to eve^ rumour or 
insinuation, and were driven by momentary gusts of currents, no 
less than the populace themselves Even the attempts made to gain 
an ascendant over them by offices, and, as it is believed, by bribes 
and pensions, were apt to operate m a manner contrary to what was 
intended by the mimsters The novelty of the practice conveyed a 
general, and, indeed, a just alarm, while at the same time the 
poverty of the crown rendered this influence very hmited and very 
precarious. 

The character of Charles was ill-fitted to remedy those defects in 
the constitution He acted in the administration of public affairs as 
if government were a pastime rather than a serious occupation , and 
by the uncertainty of his conduct he lost that authoiity which could 
alone bestow constancy on the fluctuating resolutions of the parlia- 
ment. His expenses, too, which sometimes perhaps exceeded the 
proper bounds, were diiected more by inclination than by policy and 
while they increased his dependence on the parhament, they were not 
calculated fully to satisfy either the interested 01 disinterested part of 
that assembly 

The pailiament met (Feb 8, 1668), after a long adjournment, and the 
king promised himself everything from the attachment of the com- 
mons All his late measures had been calculated to acquire the good- 
will of his people , and, above all, the tuple league, it was hoped, would 
be able to efface all the disagieeable impressions left by the unhappy 
conclusion of the Dutch war But a new attempt made by the court, 
and a laudable one too, lost him for a time, the effect of all these 
endeavours, Buckingham, who was in great favour with the king, 
and carried on many intrigues among the commons, had also en- 
deavoured to suppoit the connexions of the nonconformists, and he 
now formed a scheme, m concert with the lord-keeper, Sii Orlando 
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Bndgeman, and the chief justice, Sir Matthew Hale, two woithy 
patriots, to put an end *0 those seventies under which these reli- 
gionists had so long labouied It was proposed to reconcile the 
*presbytenans by a comprehension, and to grant a toleration to the 
independents and other sectaiies Favour seems not, by this 
scheme, as by others embraced during the present reign, to have 
been intended to the catholics, yet were the zealous commons so dis- 
gusted, that they could not be pi evaded on even to give the king 
thanks for the tuple league, however laudable that measure was then 
and has ever since been esteemed They immediately voted an 
address foi a proclamation against conventicles Their request was 
complied with, but as the king still dropped some hints of his desiie 
to reconcile his protestant subjects, the commons passed a very 
unusual vote, that no man should bung into the house any bill of 
that nature The king in vain reiterated his solicitations for sup- 
ply ; represented the necessity of equipping a fleet, and even offeied 
that the money which they should grant should be collected and 
issued for that purpose by commissioneis appointed by the house 
Instead of complying, the commons voted an inquiiy into all the 
miscarriages duiing the late war, the slackening of sail after the 
duke’s victory, from false orders delivered by Brounker, the mis- 
carriage at ITergen , the division of the fleet unclci Prince Rupert and 
Albemarle, the disgrace at Chatham Biounkei was expelled the 
house, and oideied to be impeached Commissionci Pet, who had 
neglected ordeis issued for the seciuity of Chatham, met with the 
same fate These impeachments wcie nevei piosecutcd The house 
at length, having been indulged m all then piejudiccs, weie prevailed 
with to vote the king 310,000?, by an imposition on wine and othci 
liquors , after which they were adjourned. 

Public business, besides being ictaided by the disgust of the com- 
mons against the tolerating maxims of the court, met with obstructions 
this session from a quarrel between the two houses. Skmnei, a rich 
merchant m London, having suffcied some injuries from the East 
India Company, laid the mattci by petition before the house of lords, 
by whom he was relieved m costs and damages to the amount of five 
thousand pounds. The comm'ons voted, that the loids, xn taking 
cognizanceof this affair, originally, without any appeal from infciioi 
couits, had acted in a mannei not agreeable to the laws of the land, 
and tending to deprive the subject of the light, ease, and benefit, clue 
to him by these laws , and that Skmnei, in piosccutmg the suit aftei 
this manner, had infiinged the privileges of the commons . for which 
offence they ordered him to be taken into custody Some confer enccs 
ensued between the houses , where the lords were tenacious of their 
right of judicature, and maintained, that the method m which they 
had exercised it was quite legular The commons rose into a great 
ferment , and went so far as to vote, that * whoever should be aiding 
^ or assisting in putting in execution the order or sentence of the house 
'of loids, m the case of Skinner against the East India Cofnpany, 

' should be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the com- 
' mons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of the house of 
' commons*’ They lightly judged, that it would not be easy, after 
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this vote, to find anyone who would venture to incur their indignation. 
The proceedings indeed of the lords seem in this case to have been 
unusual, and without precedent 

The king’s necessities obliged him again to assemble (Oct 9, 1669) 
the parliament, who showed some disposition to relieve him The 
puce, however, which he must pay for this indulgence, was his yield- 
ing to new laws against conventicles His complaisance in this 
particular contributed more to gam the commons, than all the pomp- 
ous pretences of supporting the triple alliance, that populai measure 
by which he expected to make such advantage The quarrel between 
the two houses was revived , and as the commons had voted o^ly 
400,000/, with which the king was not satisfied, he thought pioper, 
before they had cairied their vote into a law, to prorogue them (Dec 1 1). 
The only business finished this shoit session, was the leceiving of the 
report of the committee appointed for examining the public accounts 
On the first inspection of this lepoit, theie appears a gicat sum, no 
less than a million and a half, unaccounted foi , and the natuial infer- 
ence IS, that the king had much abused the trust icposed 111 him by 
pailiameiit But a moie accuiate inspection of particulais scives, in 
a gieat measure, to lemove this imputation The king indeed went so 
fai as to tell the pailiament fiom the thione, ‘That he had fully 
‘ informed himself of that matter, and did affiim, that no part of those 
‘ monies which they had given him had been diverted M other uses, 
‘ but, on the contrary, besides all those supplies, a very great sum had 
‘ been raised out of his standing revenue and credit, and a very great 
‘ debt contracted , and all for the war/ Thopgh artificial pretences 
have often been employed by kings in their speeches to parliament, 
and by none more than Charles, it is somewhat difficult to suspect 
him of a direct lie and falsehood. He must have had some leasons^ 
and perhaps not unplausible ones, for this affiimation, of which all his 
heaieis, as they had the accounts lying befoie them, weie at that time 
competent judges ^ 

The method which all pailiaments had hitheito followed, was to vote- 
a paiticular sum for the supply, without any distinction or any appio- 
pnation to particular sei vices So long as the demands of the crown 
were small and casual, no great inconveniences arose fiom this prac- 
tice But as all the measuies of government weie now changed, it 
must be confessed, that, if the king made a just application of public 
money, this inaccurate method of proceeding, by exposing him to 
suspicion, was prejudicial to him. If he were inclined to act other- 
wise, It was equally hurtful to the people. For these reasons, a con- 

* The abstract of the report of the Brook House Committee (so that committee was called) 
was first published by Mr Ralph (vol x p 177) from Lord Halifax’s collections, to which if 
refer If we peruse the apology, which we find in the subsequent page'of the same author, 
we shall find that they acted with some malignity towards the king I hey would take noticer 
of no services performed before Sep i, 1664 But all the king’s preparations preceded that 
date, and, as Chancellor Clarendon told tne parliament, amounted to 800,000/ , and the 
computation is very probable This sum, therefore, must be added The committee like- 
wise charged 700,000/ to the king on account of die winter and summer guards, saved dunng 
two years and ten months that the war lasted But this seems iniquitous For though 
that was an unusual burthen on the revenue which was then saved, would not the dimmu- 
tion of the customs during the war be an eqmvalent to it ? Besides, near 340,000/ are charged 
fox pnze-money, which perhaps the kmg thought he ought not to account for. These sums 
exceed the million and a half. 
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trary practice, during all the late reigns, has constantly been followed 
by the commons 

When the parliament met (Feb 14, 1670), after the prorogation, 
they entered anew upon the business of supply, and granted the king 
an additional duty, during eight years, of twelve pounds on each tun 
of Spanish wine imported, eight on each tun of French. A law also 
passed empowering him to sell the fee-faim rents , the last remains of 
the demesnes, by which the ancient kings of England had been sup- 
ported By this expedient, he obtained some supply for his piesent 
necessities, but left the ciovrn, if possible, still more dependent than 
before How much money might be raised by these sales, is uncer- 
tain , but It could not be neai 1,800,000/ , the sum assigned by some 
wnteis ^ 

The act against conventicles passed, and received the royal assent 
It bears the appearance of mitigating the formei persecuting laws, 
but, if we may judge by the spirit, which had broken out almost every 
session during this paihament, it was not intended as any favour to 
the nonconfoi mists Expeiience probably had taught, that laws over- 
rigid and severe could not be executed By this act the hearer m a 
conventicle (that is, in a dissenting assembly, wheie moie than five 
were piesent, besides the family) was fined five shillings for the fiist 
offence, ten for the second, the preacher t\^enty pounds foi the fiist 
offence, foity foi the second The peison, in whose house the con- 
venticle met, was amerced a like sum with the pieachei. One clause 
is remaikable , that, if any dispute should aiise with regaid to the 
interpietation of any pait of the act, the judges should always explain 
the doubt m the sense least favouiable to conventicles, it being the 
intention of paihament entiiely to suppicss them Such was the y'cal 
of the commons, that they violated the plainest and most established 
maxims of civil policy, which leqiuie, that, in all criminal prosecutions, 
favoui should always be given to the piisonei 

The affaii of Skinner still lemamed a giound of quaiiel between the 
two houses, but the king pi evaded with the peeis to accept of the 
expedient proposed by the commons, that a gencial 1 azure should be 
made of all the tiansactions with regard to that disputed question. 

Some attempts weie made by the king to effect a union between 
England and Scotland, though they weie too feeble to lemove all the 
difficulties, which obstiucted that useful and impoitant undertaking, 
Commissioneis were appointed to meet, 111 oidei to regulate the con- 
ditions but the design, chiefly by the intiigues of Lauderdale, soon 
after came to nothing. 

The king, about this time, began frequently to attend the debates of 
the house of peers He said, that they amused him, and that he 
found them no less entertaining than a play But deeper designs 
were suspected. As he seemed to inteiest himself extiemely in the 
cause of Loid Roos, who had obtained a divorce from his wife on 
the accusation of adultery, and applied to parliament for leave to 
niairy again, people imagined, that Chailes intended to make a 
precedent of the case, and that some other pietencc would be found 

1 Mr Carte, m hib 'Vindication of the Answer to the Bystander/ p 99, says that the sale 
01 the fee farm rents would not yield above zoo, 000/ , and his reasons appear well founded. 
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for getting rid of the queen. Many proposals to this purpose, it is 
said, were made him by Buckingham : but the king, how little scru- 
pulous soevei m some respects, was incapable of any action harsh or 
barbarous, and he always rejected every scheme of this nature A 
suspicion^, however, of such intentions, it was observed, had, at this 
time, begotten a coldness between the two royal brothers. 

We now come to a penod, when the king^s counsels, which had 
hitherto, in the mam, been good, though negligent and fluctuating, 
became, during some time, remarkably bad, or even criminal, and 
breeding incuiable jealousies in all men, were followed by such con- 
sequences as had almost terminated m the nun both of prince and 
people. Happily, the same negligence still attended him, and, as it 
had lessened the influence of the good, it also diminished the effect of 
the bad measures, which he embraced. 

It was remaiked, that the committee of council, established for 
foreign affaiis, was entirely changed, and that Prince Rupert, the 
Duke of Oimond, secretary Tievor, and lord-keeper Bridgeman, men 
in whose honour the nation had great confidence, weie never called 
to any deliberations The whole secret was entrusted to five persons, 
Cliffoid, Ashley, Buckingham, Ailington, and Lauderdale Thqse men 
weie known by the appellation of ‘ The Cabal,’ a woid which the 
initial letters of their names happened to compose Never was there 
a more dangerous ministry in England, nor one more n<^ed for perni- 
cious counsels 

Lord Ashley, soon after known by the name of Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was one of the most remarkable characters of the age, and the chief 
spring of all the succeeding movements During his early youth, he 
had engaged m the late king’s party; but being disgusted with some 
mepuies of Punce Maui ice, he soon deseited to the parliament He 
insinuated himself into the confidence of Cromwell ; and as he had 
great influence with the Presbyterians, he was serviceable in support- 
ing, with his paity, the authoiity of that usuiper. He employed the 
same credit in piomoting the restoration, and on that account both 
deserved and acquired favour with the king In all his changes, he 
still maintained the character of never betraying those friends whom 
he deserted, and whichever party he joined, his great capacity and 
singular talents soon gained him their confidence, and enabled him to 
take the lead among them. No station could satisfy his ambition, no 
fatigues were insuperable to his industry Well acquainted with the 
blind attachment of faction, he sui mounted all sense of shame and 
relying on the subtilty of his contrivances, he was not startled with 
enterprises, the most hazardous and most criminal. His talents, both 
of public speaking and private insinuation, shone out in an eminent 
degiee; and amidst all his furious passions, he possessed a sound 
j'udgment of business, and still more of men. Though fitted by nature 
for beginning and pushing the greatest undertakings, he was never 
able to conduct any to a happy period , and his eminent abilities, by 
reason of his insatiable desires, were equally dangerous to himself, to 
the prince, and to the people. 

The Duke of Buckingham possessed all the advantages, which a 
graceful person, a high rank, a splendid fortune, and a lively wit could 
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bestow ; but by his wild conduct, unrestrained either by prudence or 
principle, he found means to render himself m the end odious and 
even insignificant The kast mteiest could make him abandon Ins 
honour , the smallest pleasure could seduce him from his interest , 
the most frivolous capiice was sufficient to counterbalance his pleasure 
By his want of secrecy and constancy, he destroyed his character in 
public life , by his contempt of oi der and economy, he dissipated his 
pnvate fortune , by not and debaucheiy, he ruined his health , and 
he remained at last as incapable of doing hurt, as he had ever been 
little desirous of doing good, to mankind 

The earl, soon after created Duke of Lauderdale, was not defective 
in natural, and still less in acquired, talents , but neither was his 
address graceful, nor his undei standing just His principles, or more 
properly speaking his prejudices, weie obstinate, but unable to restrain 
his ambition his ambition was still less dangerous than the tyianny 
and violence of his temper An implacable enemy, but a lukewarm 
friend , insolent to his inferiors, but abject to his superiois , though 
in his whole character and depoitment, he was almost diametiically 
opposite to the king, he had the fortune, beyond any other minister, 
to maintain, during the greater pait of his leign, an ascendant over 
him. 

The talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue had laiscd Sir 
Thomas CliPbrd , and his daimg impetuous spiiit gave him weight in 
the king^s councils Of the whole cabal, Ailmgton was the least 
dangerous, either by his vices oi his talents His judgment was sound, 
though his capacity was but model ate , and his intentions wcic good, 
though he wanted couiage and integiity to perscvcie in them. Toge- 
ther with Temple and Bridgcman, he had been a great promotci of 
the triple league , but he threw himself, with equal alacuty, into oppo- 
site measures, when he found them agiceable to his master. Cliffoid 
and he were secietly catholics . Shaftesbury, though addicted to 
astrology, was reckoned a deist Buckingham had too little leflection 
to embrace any steady principles Laudcidalc had long been a bigoted 
and fuiious presbyteiian , and the opinions of that sect still kept 
possession of his mind, how little soever they appeared in his 
conduct. 

The dark counsels of the cabal, though fiom the first they gave 
anxiety to all men of reflection, wcic not thoioughly known but by the 
event. Such seem to have been the views which they, m concurrence 
with some catholic courticis, who had the ear of then soveieign, sug- 
gested to the king and the duke, and which these princes too giccdily * 
embraced. They said, that the paihament, though the spuit ol paity, 
for the present, attached them to the crown, were still more attached 
to those powers and privileges which their piedeccssors had usurped 
from the sovereign that after the fiist flow of kindness was spent, 
they had discovered evident symptoms of discontent and would be 
suie to turn against the king all the authority which they yet retained, 
and still more those pretensions %vhich it was easy for them in a 
moment to revive that they not only kept the king in dependence by 
means of his precanous revenue, but had never discoveicd a suitable 
generosity, even in those tempoiaiy supplies which they granted him : 
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that it was high time for the prince to rouse himseif from his lethargy, 
and to recover that authority which his predecessors, during so many 
ages, had peaceably enjoyed that the great error or misfortune of 
his father was the not having formed any close connection with foreign 
princes, who, on the breaking out of the rebellion, might have found 
their mteiest in supporting him that the present alliances, being 
entered into with so many weaker potentates, who themselves stood 
m need of the king’s piotection, could never serve to maintain, much 
less augment, the royal authority that the French monarch alone, so 
generous a prince, and by blood so nearly allied to the king, would be 
found both able and willing, if gratified m his ambition, to defend the 
common cause of kings against usurping subjects that a war, under- 
taken against Holland by the united foice of two such mighty poten- 
tates, would prove an easy enterpiise, and would serve all the purposes 
which weie aimed at that, under pretence of that war, it would not 
be difficult to levy a military force, without which, during the preva- 
lence of republican principles among his subjects, the king would 
vainly expect to defend his pierogative that his naval power might 
be maintained, partly by the supplies, which, on other pietences, would 
previously be obtained fiom pailiament , paitly by subsidies from 
France, partly by captures, which might easily be made on that 
opulent republic that, m such a situation, attempts to recover the 
lost authority of the crown would be attended with successes nor would 
any malcontents dare to resist a prince, fortified by so powerful an 
alliance ,• or if they did, they would only diaw more certain rum 01^ 
themselves and on their cause * and that, by subduing the States, a 
great step would be made towards a refoimation of the government ; 
since It was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and grandeur, 
foitified, in his factious subjects, their attachment to what they vainly 
termed their civil and religious liberties 
These suggestions happened fatally to concur with all the inclina- 
tions and prejudices of the king , his desire of more extensive authority, 
his propensity to the catholic leligion, his avidity for money He 
seems likewise, fiom the veiy beginning of his reign, to have enter- 
tained great jealousy of his own subjects, and, on that account, a desire 
of fortifying himself by an intimate alliance with France So eaily as 
1664, he had offeied the Fiench monarch to allow him, without oppo- 
sition, to conquci Flanders, piovided that pimce would engage to 
furnish him with 10,000 infantry, and a suitable number of cavalry, m 
case of any rebellion m England (D’Estrades, July 21, 1667). As 
no dangerous symptom at that time appealed, we are left to conjecture, 
from this incident, what opinion Chailes had conceived of the factious 
disposition of his people. ^ 

Even during the time when the triple alliance was the most zealously 
cultivated, the king never seems to have been entirely cordial m those 
salutary measures, but still to have cast a longing eye towards the 
Fiench alliance. Clifford, who had much of his confidence, said im- 
prudently, ‘ Notwithstanding all this joy, we must have a second war 
‘ with Holland.’ The accession of the empeior to that alliance had 
been refused by England on frivolous pretences And many unfriendly 
tavils were raised against the States with regard to Surinam and the 
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conduct of the East India Company^ But about April, 1669, the 
strongest symptoms appeared of those fatal measures, which weie 
afterwards more openly pursued 

De Witt, at that time, came to Temple, and told him, that he paid 
him a visit as a friend, not as a minister The occasion was, to ac- 
quaint him with a conversation which he had lately had with Puffen- 
dorf, the Swedish agent, who had passed by the Hague in the way 
from Pans to his own country The French ministers, Puffen- 
dorf said, had taken much pains to persuade him that the Swedes 
would very ill find their account in those measures which they had 
lately embiaced that Spam would fail them in all hei piomises of 
subsidies , nor would Holland alone be able to support them , that 
England would certainly fail them, and had already adopted counsels 
directly opposite to those which by the triple league she had bound 
herself to pursue and that the resolution was not the less fixed and 
certain, because the secret was as yet communicated to very few, either 
m the French or English court When Puffendorf seemed incredulous, 
Turenne showed him a letter fiom Colbeit de Ciossy, the French 
minister at London, in which, after mentioning the success of his 
negotiations, and the favouiable disposition of the chief ministers there, 
he added, ‘ And I have at last made them sensible of the full extent of 
* his majesty’s bounty’ (Temple, vol 11 p 179) Fiom this incident it 
appears, tet the infamous piactice of selling themselves to foieign 
princes, a practice which, notwithstanding the malignity of the vulgai, 
IS certainly lare among men in high office, had not been sciupled by 
Charles’s ministers, who even obtained then mastci’s consent to this 
dishonourable coiiu23tion 

But while all men of penetiation, both abioad and at home, were 
alarmed with these incidents, the visit which the king received from 
his sister, the Duchess of Oilcans, was the foundation of still stronger 
suspicions. Lewis, knowing the addiess and insinuation of that 
amiable puncess, and the gieat influence which she had gained over 
her biothei, had engaged hei to employ all hci good offices, m older 
to detach Chailes fiom the tuple league, which, he knew, had fixed 
such insui mountable banieis to his ambition , and he now sent her to 
put the last hand to the plan of their conjunct opeiations. That he 
might the better covei this negotiation, he pictended to visit his 
frontieis, particulaily the gicat woiks which he had undci taken at 
Dunkiik, and he earned the queen and the whole couit along with 
him. While he icmaincd on the opposite shoie, the Duchess of Or- 
leans went (May 16) over to England, and Chailes met her at Dover, 
where they passed ten days togethci in gicat mirth and festivity By 
hci artifices and caresses, she pi evaded on Chailes to iclinquish the 
most settled maxims of honour and policy, and to finish his engage- 
ments with Lewis for the destiuction of Holland, as well as for the 
subsequent change of leligion in England. 

1 Gourvillehas said m his ^Memous,’ vol u pp 14, 67, that Chailes was never sincere m 
the triple alliance , and that, having entertained a violent animosity against De Witt, he en- 
deavoured by this aitihce to detach him from the French alliance, with a view of afterwards 
finding an opportunity to satiate his vengeance upon him Hus account, though very little 
honoiuable to the king’s memory, seems probable from the events, as well as from the autho- 
rity of the author. 
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But Lewis well knew Charles’s character, and the usual fluctuation 
of his counsels. In order to fix him m the French interests, he re- 
solved to bind him by the ties of pleasure,, the only ones which with 
him were iiiesistible; and he made him a present of a French mistress, 
by whose means he hoped, for the future, to govern him The Duchess 
of Orleans bi ought with her a young lady of the name of Querouaille, 
whom the king carried to London, and soon after created Duchess of 
Portsmouth. He was extremely attached to her during the whole 
course of his life , and she proved a great means of supporting his 
connections with her native country 
The satisfaction which Charles reaped from his new alliance, re- 
ceived a great check by the death of his sister, and still more by those 
melancholy circumstances which attended it Her death was sudden, 
after a few days’ illness, and she was seized with the malady upon 
drinking a glass of succory water. Strong suspicions of poison aiose 
in the couit of Fiance, and •weie spiead all over Europe, and as her 
husband had discoveied many symptoms of jealousy and discontent 
on account of her conduct, he was univei sally believed to be the author 
of the Clime Chailes himself, duimg some time, was entuely con- 
vinced of his guilt , but upon receiving the attestation of physicians, 
who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the general 
rumour, he was, oi pietended to be, satisfied The Duke of Oileans 
indeed did never, in any other ciicumstance of his life, betray such dis- 
positions as might lead him to so cnminal an action, and a lady, it is 
said, drank the remains of the same glass without feeltng any incon- 
venience. The sudden death of pnnces is commonly accompanied 
with these dismal surmises, and therefore less weight is in this case to 
be laid on the suspicions of the public 

Charles, instead of bieaking with France upon this incident, took 
advantage of it to send ovei Buckingham, under pietence of condoling 
with the Duke of Orleans, but m reality to concert farther measures 
for the piojecled war Never ambassador received greater caresses 
The more destructi\ e the present measuies were to the mteiests of 
England, the moie natural was it for Lewis to load with civilities, and 
even with favours, those whom he could engage to promote them 
The journey of Buckingham augmented the suspicions in Holland, 
which eveiy circumstance tended still faither to confirm Lewis made 
a sudden 11 r option into Lonaine, and though he missed seizing the 
duke himself, who had no surmise of the danger, and who narrowly 
escaped, he was soon able, without resistance, to make himself master 
of the whole country The French monaich was so far unhappy that, 
though the most tempting oppoitunities offered themselves, he had not 
commonly so much as the pretence of equity and justice to cover his 
ambitious measures. This acquisition of Lorraine ought to have ex- 
cited the jealous5r of the contracting powers in the triple league, as 
much as an invasion of Flanders itself; yet did Charles turn a deaf 
ear to all remonstrances made him upon that subject 
But what tended chiefly to open the eyes of De Witt and the States, 
with regard to the measures of England, was the sudden recall of Sir 
William Temple. This minister had so firmly established his character 
of honour and integrity, that he was believed incapable even of obey- 
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mg his master’s commands, m promoting measuies which he esteemed 
pernicious to his coiintiy , and so long as he remained m employment, 
De Witt thought himselfcassured of the fidelity of England Chailes 
was so sensible of this piepossession, that he ordered Temple to leave 
his family at the Hague, and pietended that that minister would imme- 
diately return, after having confeired with the king about some busi- 
ness where his negotiation had met with obstructions. De Witt made 
the Dutch resident inform the English court that he should consider 
the lecal of Temple as an express declaiation of a change of measures 
in England, and should even know what interpretation to put upon 
any delay of his return 

While these measuies were secietly in agitation, the parliament met 
(Oct 24) according to adjournment The king made a shoit speech, 
and left the business to be enlarged upon by the keeper That minister 
much insisted on the king’s great want of supply , the mighty increase 
of the naval power of France, now triple to what it was before the last 
war with Holland, the decay of the English navy, the necessity of 
fitting out next year a fleet of fifty sail, the obligations which the king 
lay under by seveial treaties to exeit himself foi the common good of 
Christendom Among other tieaties, he mentioned the tuple alliance 
and the defensive league with the States 

The aitifice succeeded The house of commons, cntiiely satisfied 
with the krag’s measuies, voted him considerable supplies A land 
tax for a year was imposed of a shilling a pound, two shillings a pound 
ontwo-thnds of the salaries of offices, fifteen shillings on cveiy hun- 
died pounds of bankeis’ money and stock, an additional excise upon 
beei tor six yeais, and ceitain impositions upon law piocceclmgs for 
ninejeais The pailiamcnt had ncvei befoic been m a moie liberal 
humoui, and never suicly was it less mciitcd by the counsels of the 
king and of his ministers ^ 

The commons passed another bill for laying a duty on tobacco, 
Scotch salt, glasses, and some other commodities Against this bill 
the merchants of London appeared by petition bcfoie the house of 
lords The loids enteied into their icasons, and began to make 
amendments on the bill sent up by the commons. This attempt was 

1 This year, on Jan 316 , ditil Gcorec Monk, Duke of Albemarle, at Ncwinll, in Fssex, 
aftei a langiushmg illness, aged 63 He left a great t&tate of 15,000/ n-yun in 1 incl, md 
€0,000/ in money, acquired by the bounty of the king, and increased by his oun hu<; dity m 
his later years Bishop Buinet, who, agreeably to his own factious spint, tieat-. this illustrious 

g eison.ige with great m dignity, rcpioadies him wath avauce but is he appeals not to have 
een in the least tainted with lapacity, his fiugal conduct may more candidly la. imputed to 
the habits acquiredi n early life, wlule he was possessed of a veiy nairow foitunc It is indeed 
a singular proof of the strange power of faction, that any malignity should piiisue the memory of 
a nobleman, the tenor of whose life w.is so unexceptionable, and who, by restoi uig the ancient 
and legal and free government to three kingdoms, plunged m the most destnit live anarchy- 
may salely be said to be the subject m these islands, who, since the beginning ul time, renderenl 
the most durable and most essential services to his native country The means also, by which 
he achieved his great undertakings, were almost entirely exceptionable His temporary dis- 
simulation, being absolutely nceessary could scarcely be blameable He had leceived no 
trust from that mongrel, pretended, usurping parliament whom he dethroned , therefore could 
betray none be even refused to cairy his dissimulation so far as to take the oath of ibjuration 
against the king I confess, however, that the Rev Dr Dougl is has shown me, from the 
Cmendon papeis, an original letter of his to Sir Arthur Ha/zleiig, containing very earnest, 
and cert imly f Use* pi otcsmtions, of his zeal for a commonwealth It is to be lamented, that so 
worthy a man, and of such plain manneis, should evei have found it necessary to carry bia 
dissimulation to such a height His family ended with his son. 
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highly resented by the lower house as an encroachment on the right, 
which they pretended to possess alone, of* granting money to the 
crown Many remonstrances passed between the two houses, and by 
their altercations the king was obliged (Apiil 23) to proiogue the par- 
liament, and he thei eby lost the money which was intended him This 
IS the last time that the peeis have revived any pretensions of that 
nature Ever since, the privilege of the commons, in all other places, 
except in the house of peers, has passed for uncontroverted. 

There was a private affair, which, during this session, disgusted the 
house of commons, and required some pains to accommodate .it. 
The usual method of those who opposed the court in the money bills 
was, if they failed in the mam vote, as to the extent of the supply, to 
levy the money upon such funds as they expected would be unaccept- 
able, 01 would prove deficient It was proposed to lay an imposition 
upon playhouses the courtiers objected, that the playeis weie the 
king's seivants, and a part of his pleasure Sir John Coventiy, a 
gentleman of the country paity, asked ‘ whether the king's pleasuie 
May among the male or the female playeis?' This stioke of satire 
was aimed at Chailes, who, besides his mistresses of highei quality, 
entei tamed at that time two actresses, Davis and Nell Gwin The 
king received not the raillery with the good humour which might have 
been expected It was said, that this being the fiist tim^that respect 
to majesty had been publicly violated, it was necessary, by^ some severe 
chastisement, to make Coventry an example to all who might incline 
to tread m his footsteps Sands, Obrien, and some other officers of 
the guaids were ordered to way-lay him, and to set a mark upon him 
He defended himself with biavery, and after wounding several of the 
assailants, was disarmed with some difficulty. They cut his nose to 
the bone, in oider, as they said, to teach him what respect he owed to 
the king The commons were inflamed by this indignity offeied to 
one of then members, on account of woids spoken in the house They 
passed a law, which made it capital to maim any person, and they 
enacted that those criminals who had assaulted Coventry should be 
incapable of receiving a pardon from the ciown 

There was another private affaii transacted about this time, by 
which the king was as much exposed to the imputation of a capacious 
■* lenity, as he was here blamed for unnecessary seventy Blood, a dis- 
banded officer of the protector's, had been engaged in the conspiracy 
for raising an insurrection m Ireland, and on account of this crime he 
himself had been attainted, and some of his accomplices capitally 
punished. The daring villain meditated revenge upon Ormond, the 
loid lieutenant Having by artifice drawn off the duke's footmen, he 
attacked his coach in the night-time, as it drove along St James's 
Street in London ; and he made himself master of his person He 
might heie have finished the crime, had he not meditated refinement 
in his vengeance. He resolved to hang the duke at Tyburn, and for 
that purpose bound him, and mounted him on horseback behind one 
of his companions They were advanced a good way into the fields, 
when the duke, making efforts for his liberty, threw himself to the 
ground, and brought down with him the assassin to whom he was 
fastened They were struggling together in the mire, when Ormond's 
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servants, whom the alarm had reached, came and saved him Blood 
and his companions, filing their pistols in a hurry at the duke, rode 
off, and saved themselves by means of the darkness 

Buckingham was at fiist, with some appeal ances of reason, suspected 
to be the authoi of this attempt His profligate chaiacter, and his 
enmity against Ormond, exposed him to that imputation Ossory 
soon after came to court, and seeing Buckingham stand by the king, 
his colour rose, and he could not forbear expressing himself to this 
purpose, ‘ My loid, I know well that you are at the bottom of this late 
‘ attempt upon my father but I give you warning, if by any means he 
‘ come to a violent end, I shall not be at a loss to know the author. I 
‘shall consider you as the assassin, I shall treat you as such, and 
‘wherever I meet you I shall pistol you, though you stood behind 
‘the king’s chair And I tell it you in his majesty’s presence, that 
‘you maybe sure I shall not fail of performance’ (Carte’s Ormond, 
vol. 11 p 225) If there was here any indecorum, it was easily excused 
m a geneious youth, when his father’s life was exposed to danger. 

A Tittle after, Blood formed a design of carrying off the ciown and 
regalia from the Tower, a design to which he was piompted, as well 
by the surprising boldness of the enterprise, as by the views of profit. 
He was near succeeding He had bound and wounded Edwards, the 
keeper of theijewel-office, and had gotten out of the Tower with his prey ; 
but was overtaken and seized, with some of his associates One of 
them was known to have been concerned m the attempt upon Ormond , 
and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ringleader When 
questioned, he fiankly avowed the enterpiise, but refused to tell his 
accomplices ‘ The feai of death,’ he said, ‘ should iievci engage him, 
‘either to deny a guilt, 01 betray a friend’ All these exUaordi nary 
circumstances made him the general subject of conveisation, and the 
king was moved, by an idle curiosity, to see and speak with a person 
so noted foi his couiage and his crimes. Blood might now esteem 
himself secuie of paidon, and he wanted not address to impiove the 
opportunity He told Chailes, that he had been engaged with others, 
in a design to kill him with a caiabine above Batteisea, wheie his 
majesty often went to bathe, that the cause of this resolution was the 
seventy exercised over the consciences of the godly, m rcstiaining the 
liberty of then religious assemblies that when he had taken his stand 
among the reeds, full of these bloody lesolutions, he found his heait 
checked with an awe of majesty, and he not only relented himself, but 
divcited his associates fiom their puipose that he had long ago 
brought himself to an entiie indifference about life, which he now gave 
for lost ; yet could he not forbear warning the king of the danger 
which might attend his execution, that his associates had bound 
themselves by the strictest oaths to revenge the death of any of the 
confederacy and that no piecaution or power could secure any one 
fiom the effects of then despeiate resolutions. 

Whether these consideration excited fear or admiration in the king, 
they confirmed his resolution of granting a pardon to Blood; but he 
thought It a point of decency fiist to obtain the Duke of Ormond’s 
consent Arlington came to Ormond in the king’s name, and desired 
that he would not pioscciitc Blood, for reasons winch he was com- 
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manded to give him. The duke replied, that his majesty’s commands 
were the only reason that could be given,* and being sufficient, he 
might therefore spare the rest, Charles earned his kindness to Blood 
still farther, he granted him an estate of 500/. a year in Ireland; he 
encouraged his attendance about his person; he showed him great 
countenance, and many applied to him for promoting theit pretensions 
at court. And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured lus life, 
and had been wounded, in defending the crown and regalia, was for- 
gotten and neglected, this man, who deserved only to be stared at, and 
detested as a monster, became a kind of favourite. 

Errors of this nature m private life have often as bad an influence as 
miscamages, in which the public is more immediately concerned 
Another incident happened this year (1671), which infused a general 
displeasure, and still greater apprehensions, into all men The Duchess 
of York died, and in her last sickness, she made open profession of 
the Romish religion, and finished her life in that communion. This 
put an end to that thin disguise which the duke had hitherto worn; 
and he now openly declared his conversion to the church of Rome. 
Unaccountable terrors of popeiy, ever since the accession of the house 
of Stuart, had prevailed throughout the nation ; but these had formerly 
been found so groundless, and had been employed to $0 many bad 
purposes, that surmises of this nature were likely to meet 5/ith Ihe less 
credit among all men of sense , and nothing but the duke’s imprudent 
bigotry could have convinced the whole nation of his change of reli- 
gion. Popeiy, which had hitherto been only a hideous spectre, was 
now become a real ground of terror; being openly and zealously em- 
braced by the heir to the crown, a prince of mdustry and enterprise; 
while the king himself was not entirely fiee from hke suspicions 
It IS probable that the new alliance with France inspired the duke 
with the courage to make open profession of his religion, and rendered 
him more careless of the affections and esteem of the English. This 
alliance became every day more apparent Temple was declared to be 
no longer ambassador to the States , and Downing, whom the Dutch 
regarded as the inveterate enemy of their republic, was sent over in his 
stead. A ground of quairel was sought by means of a yacht, dis- 
patched foi Lady Temple The captain sailed through the Dutch 
fleet, which lay on their own coasts , and he had orders to make them 
strike, to fire on them, and to persevere till they should return his fire. 
The Dutch admiral. Van Ghent, surprised at this bravado, came on 
board the yacht, and expressed his willingness to pay respect to the 
British flag, according to former practice but that a fleet, on their own 
coasts, should strike to a single vessel, and that not a ship of war, was, 
he said, such an innovation, that he durst not, without express orders, 
agree to it The captain, thinking it dangerous, as well as absurd, to 
renew firing in the midst of the Dutch fleet, continued his course, and, 
for that neglect of orders, was committed to the Tower 
This incident, however, furnished Downing with a new article to in- 
crease those vain pretences, on which it was purposed to ground the 
intended rupture The English court delayed several months before 
they complained , lest, if they had demanded satisfaction more early, 
the Dutch might have had time to grant it Even when Downing 
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delivered his memorial, he was bound by his instructions not to accept 
of any satisfaction after a certain number of days , a very imperious 
manner of negotiating, and impracticable in Holland, where the foims 
of the republic render delays absolutely unavoidable. An answer, 
however, though refused by Downing, was sent over to London , with 
an ambassador extraordinary, who had orders to use every expedient 
that might give satisfaction to the court of England That court 
replied, that the answer of the Hollanders was ambiguous and obscure , 
but they would not specify the articles or expressions which were liable 
to that objection The Dutch ambassador desired the English ministry 
to draw the answer in what terms they pleased, and he engaged to 
sign It the English ministry replied, that it was not their business to 
draw papers for the Dutch The ambassador brought them the draught 
of an article, and asked them ’whether it were satisfactory the English 
answeied, that, when he had signed and dehveied it, they would tell him 
their mind concerning it The Dutchman lesolved to sign it at a ven- 
ture , and on his demanding a new audience, an hour was appointed for 
that purpose but when he attended, the English refused to enter upon 
business, and told him, that the season for negotiating was now past ^ 
Long and frequent prorogations were made (a d 1672) of the pailia- 
ment, lest the houses should declaie themselves with vigour against 
counsels, so^pposite to the inclination as well as mtciest of the public 
Could we suppose that Chailcs, m his alliance against Holland, ically 
meant the good of his people, that measuie must pass foi an e\tia- 
ordmary, nay, a romantic stiain of patriotism, which could lead him, 
m spite of all difficulties, and even in spite of themselves, to seek the 
welfaie of the nation But eveiy step, which he look m this affaii, 
became a proof, to all men of penetration, that the present wai was 
intended against the religion and hbcities of his oWn subjects, even 
more than against the Dutch themselves. He now acted in every 
thing, as if he were aheady an absolute monarch, and was nevei more 
to he under the contiol of national assemblies. 

The long prorogations of paihamcnt, if they fieed the king fiom the 
importunate remonstrances of that assembly, weie, howevez, attcndetl 
with this inconvenience, that no money could be piocuicd to cany on 
the militaiy preparations against Holland Undci pietencc of main- 
taining the triple league, which at that very time he had fiimly resolved 
to bleak, Charles had olDtamed a laige supply from the commons; but 
this money was soon exhausted by debts and expenses. France h*id 
stipulated to pay 200,000/ a yeai during the wai , but that sup])ly was 
inconsiderable, compared to the immense chai gc of the English navy 
It seemed as yet premature to venture on levying money, without con- 
sent of parliament , since the powei of taxing themselves was the 
pnvilcgc, of which the English were, with reason, paiticularly jealous 
Some other resource must be fallen on. The king had declaied, that 
the staff of treasuiei was ready for any one that could find an expedient 
for supplying the piesent necessities. « Shaftesbury dropped a hint to 

1 EnylandN Appeal, p This year, on Nov la, died m his retreat, aged 60, Thomas 
Lord Fairf i\, who pei formed many gitat actions, without beinff a memor ible person ig«, and 
allowed lumstlf to be cained mto any criminal cnteiprires, with the be a aiul most upnght 
intentions Hts danghtci and hcii was mamed to Geo, VilUcrs, Duke of IJm kmgkim, 
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Clifford, which the latter immediately seized, and carried to the king, 
who granted him the promised reward, together with a peerage This 
expedient was the shutting up of the Exchequer, and the retaining of 
all the payments, which should be made into it. 

It had been usual for the bankers to carry their money to the Ex- 
chequer, and to advance it upon security of the funds, by which they 
were aftei wards re-imbursed, when the money was levied on the public. 
The bankers, by this traffic, got eight, sometimes ten, per cent for 
sums which, either had been consigned to them without interest, or 
which they had borrowed at six per cent profits, which they dearly 
paid for by this egregious breach of public faith. The measure was so 
suddenly taken, that none had warning of the danger A general con- 
fusion prevailed in the city, followed by the rum of many. The bankers 
stopped payment; the mei chants could answer no bills, distrust took 
place everywhere, with a stagnation of commerce, by which the public 
was universally affected And men, full of dismal apprehensions, asked 
each other, what must be the scope of those mysterious counsels, 
whence the parliament and all men of honour were excluded, and 
which commenced by the forfeiture of public credit, and an open 
violation of the most solemn engagements, foreign and domestic 

Another measure of the court contains something laudable, when 
considered m itself ; but if we reflect on the motive whence it pro- 
ceeded, as well as the time when it was embraced, it will furnish a 
strong proof of the arbitrary and dangerous counsels, pursued at pre- 
sent by the king and his ministry. Charles resolved to make use of 
hisr supreme power in ecclesiastical matters; a power, he said, which 
was not only mherent in him, but which had been recognised by several 
acts of parliament By virtue of this authority, he (March 15) issued 
a proclamation ; suspending the penal laws enacted against all non- 
conformists or recusants whatsoever ; and granting to the protestant 
dissenters the public exercise of their religion, to the catholics the 
exercise of it in private houses. A fiuitless experiment of this kind, 
opposed by the parliament, and retracted by the king, had already 
been made a few years after the restoration ; but Charles expected, 
that the parliament, whenever it should meet, would now be tamed to 
greater submission, and would no longer dare to control his measures. 
Meanwhile, the dissenters, the most inveterate enemies of the court, 
were mollified by these indulgent maxims and the catholics, under 
their shelter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed 
them. 

At the same time, the act of navigation was suspended by royal will 
and pleasure a measure, which, though a stretch of prerogative, 
seemed useful to commerce, while all the seamen were employed on 
board the royal navy. A like suspension had been granted, during the 
first Dutch war, and was not much remarked, because men had, at 
that time, entertained less jealousy of the crown A proclamation was 
also issued, containing rigorous clauses in favour of pressing • another 
full of menaces against those who presumed to speak undutifully of 
his majesty’s measures, and even against those who heard such dis- 
course, unless they informed m due time against the offenders : 
another against importing or vending any sort of painted rtarthenware, 
VOL. III. 
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‘except those of China, upon pain of being grievously fined, and 
* suffering the utmost punishment which might be lawfully inflicted 
‘upon contemners of his majesty’s royal authority’ An army had 
been levied , and it was found, that discipline could not be enforced 
without the exercise of martial law, which was therefore established 
by order of council, though contrary to the petition of right All 
these acts of power, how little important soever in themselves, savoured 
strongly of aibitrary government, and were nowise suitable to that 
legal administration, which the parliament, after such violent convul- 
sion? and civil wars, had hoped to have established in the kingdom 

It may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper refused to affix 
the great seal to the declaration for suspending the penal laws , and 
w^s for that reason, though under other pretences, removed from his 
offlce Shaftesbury was made chancellor in his place ; and thus 
another member of the Cabal received the reward of his counsels. 

Foreign transactions kept pace with these domestic occurrences. 
An attempt, before the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet by Sir Robert Holmes. This fleet consisted of 70 sail, 
valued at 1,500,000/ , and the hopes of seizing so rich a prey had been 
a great motue for engaging Charles in the present war, and he had 
considered that captuie as a piincipal resource for supporting his 
military ei^eipnses Holmes, with nine frigates and three yachts, had 
orders to go on this command , and he passed Sprague m the channel, 
who was letuining with a squadron fiom a ciuise in the Mediterranean 
Sprague informed him of the near appioach of the Hollanders , and 
had not Holmes, fiom a desire of engrossing the honour and piofit of 
the entei prise, kept the secret of his oideis, the conjunction of these 
squadrons had lendered the success infallible When Holmes (March 
13) appi cached the Dutch, he put on an amicable appearance, and 
invited the admiial, Van Ness, who commanded the convoy, to come 
on board of him . one of his captains gave a like insidious invitation 
to the reai-admiial But these ofliceis were on their guard. They 
had received an intimation of the hostile intentions of the English, 
and had already put all the ships of war and meichantmen in an 
excellent posture of defence. Three times were they valiantly assailed 
by the English , and as often did they valiantly defend themselves. 
In the thud attack one of the Dutch ships of war was taken, and 
three or foui of their most mconsideiable merchantmen fell into the 
enemies’ hands. The icst, fighting with skill and com age, continued ^ 
their course , and, favoiued by a mist, got safe into their own harbours 
This attempt is denominated perfidious and piratical by the Dutch 
wiiteis, and even by many of the English, It meiits at least the 
appellation of luegular, and as it had been attended with bad success, 

It bi ought double shame upon the contrivcis The English ministry 
endeavouied to apologise for the action, by pietending that it was a 
casual rencounter, aiising fiom the obstinacy of the Dutch, in refusing 
the honouis of the flag but the contrary was so well known, that 
even Holmes himself had not the assurance to peisist in this as- 
seveiation 

Till this incident the States, notwithstanding all the menaces and 
prcpaiations of the English, never believed them thoroughly m earnest; 
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and had always expected that the affair would terminate, either m 
some demands of money, or xn some proposals for the advancement 
of the Prince of Orange. The French themselves had never much 
reckoned on assistance from England, and scarcely could believe 
that their ambitious projects would, contrary to every maxim of honour 
and policy, be forwarded by that power which was most interested, 
and most able to oppose them But Charles was too far advanced to 
retreat. He immediately issued a declaration (March 17) of war 
against the Dutch ; and surely reasons more false and frivolous never 
were employed to justify a flagrant violation of treaty. Some com- 
plaints are there made of injuries done to the East India Company, 
which yet that Company disavowed : the detention of some English 
m Surinam is mentioned, though it appears that these persons had 
voluntarily remained there the refusal of a Dutch fleet, on their own 
coasts, to strike to an English yacht, is much aggravated and to 
piece up all these pretensions, some abusive pictures are mentioned, 
and represented as a giound of quarrel The Dutch were long at a 
loss what to make of this aiticle, till it was discoveied, that a portrait 
of Cornelius De Witt, brother to the pensionary, painted by order of 
certain magistrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber of the town- 
house, had given occasion to the complaint In the perspective of 
this portrait, the painter had drawn some ships on fire in «. harbour 
This was construed to be Chatham, where De Witt had leally distin- 
guished himself, and had acquired honour, but little did he imagine, 
that, while the insult itself, committed in open war, had so long been 
forgiven, the picture of it should draiv such severe vengeance upon his 
country The conclusion of this manifesto, where the king still pro- 
fessed his lesolution of adheiing to the triple alliance, was of a piece 
with the rest of it 

Lewis’s declaration of war contained more dignity, if undisguised 
violence and injustice could merit that appellation. He pretended 
only, that the behaviour of the Hollanders had been such, that it did 
not consist with his glory any longer to bear it. That monarch’s 
pieparations were m great forwardness ; and his ambition was flattered 
with the most piomismg views of success Sweden was detached 
from the triple league the bishop of Munster was engaged by the 
payment of subsidies to take pait with France the elector of Cologne 
had entered into the same alliance , and, havmg consigned Bonne 
and other towns into the hands of Lewis, magazines were there erected , 
and It was from that quaiter that France purposed to invade the 
United Piovmces. The standing force of that kingdom amounted to 
1 80,000 men, and with moie than half of this great army was the 
Fiench king now approaching to the Dutch frontiers. The order, 
economy, and industry of Colbert, equally subservient to the ambition 
of the prince, and happiness of the people, furnished unexhausted 
treasuies these, employed by the unrelenting vigilance of Louvois, 
supplied every military prepaiation, and facilitated all the enterpnses 
of the army Condd, Tuienne, seconded by Luxembourg, Crequi, 
and the most renowned generals of the age, conducted this army, and 
by their conduct and reputation inspired couragq into every one 
The monarch himself, surrounded with a brave nobflity, animated his 

38''^ 
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troops by the prospect of reward, or, 'what was more valued, by the 
hopes of his approbatioiv The fatigues of war gave no interruption to 
gaiety its dangeis furnished matter for glory and in no enterprise 
did the genius of that gallant and polite people ever break out 'with 
more distinguished lustre. 

Though j5e Witt’s intelligence in foreign courts was not equal to the 
vigilance of his domestic administration, he had, long before, received 
many suimises of this fatal confederacy, but he prepared not for 
defence, so early or with such industiy, as the danger lequired. A 
union of England with France was evidently, he saw, destructive to 
the interests of the former kingdom, and therefore, overlooking or 
ignorant of the humours and secret views of Charles, he concluded it 
impossible, that such pernicious projects could ever really be carried 
into execution. Secure in this fallacious reasoning, he allowed the 
republic to remain too long in that defenceless situation, into which 
many concurring accidents had conspired to throw her 

By a continued and successful application to commerce, the people 
were become unwarlike, and confided entirely for their defence in that 
mercenary army, which they maintained After the tieaty of West- 
phalia, the States, trusting to their peace with Spam, and their alliance 
with France, had bioken a great pait of this army, and did not 
suppoit with sufficient vigilance the discipline of the tioops which 
remained When the aiistocratic party pi evaded, it was thought 
prudent to dismiss many of the old experienced officeis, who weie 
devoted to the house of Oiange ; and their place was supplied by law 
youths, the sons or kinsmen of burgomasters, by whose mteiest the 
paity was supported These new officers, relying on the credit of 
then fi lends and family, neglected their military duty, and some of 
them, it IS said, weie even allowed to seive by deputies, to whom they 
assigned a small pait of their pay During the war with England, 
all the forces of that nation had been disbanded : Lewis’s invasion of 
Flanders, followed by the tuple league, occasioned the dismission of 
the French icgiments and the jilace of these troops, which had ever 
had a chief share in the honoui and fortune of all the wars in the 
Low Countries, had not been supplied by any new levies 

De Witt, sensible of this dangerous situation, and alaimed by the 
reports which came fiom all quarters, exerted himself to supply those 
defects, to which it was not easy of a sudden to piovide a suitable 
I'emedy. But every pioposal, which he could make, met with opposi- 
tion from the Oiange party, now become extiemely formidable The 
long and uncontrolled administration of this statesman had begotten 
envy the piescnt incidents roused up Ins enemies and opponents, 
who ascribed to his misconduct alone the bad situation of the republic : 
and, above all the popular affection to the young prince, which had 
so long been held in violent constiamt, and had thence acquned new 
accessions of foice, began to display itself, and to threaten the com- 
monwealth with some gieat convulsion Whlliam III Piince of 
Oiange, was in the twenty-second year of his age, and gave stiong 
indications of those great qualities, by which his life was afteiwaids 
so much distinguished. Dc Witt himself, by giving him an excellent 
education, and instuictmg him m all the piinciples of govcinmcriT and 
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iiound policy, had geneiously contnbutcd to make his I'lval formidable. 
Dreading the precarious situation of his Qwn paity, he was always 
resolved, he said, by conveying to the prince the knowledge of affaiis, 
to lender him capable of serving his country, if any future emergence 
should evei thiow the administration into his hands The conduct of 
William had hitherto been extremely laudable Notwithstanding his 
powerful alliances with England andBrandenburgh, he had expressed 
his resolution of depending entirely on the States for his advance- 
ment , and the whole tenoi of his behaviour suited extremely the genius 
of that people. Silent and thoughtful, given to hear and to enquire , 
of a sound and steady understanding , firm in what he once resohed, 
or once denied; strongly intent on business, little on pleasure by 
these virtues he engaged the attention of all men And the people, 
sensible that they owed their liberty, and very existence to his family, 
and lemembeimg, that his great uncle, Maui ice, had been able, even 
in more eaily youth, to defend them against the exorbitant power of 
Spain, were desiious of raising this piince to all the authority of his 
anccstois, and hoped, fiom his valour and conduct alone, to receive 
protection against those imminent dangers with which they weie at 
present thieatcned 

While these two powerful factions struggled for supeiionty, every 
scheme for defence was opposed, every project retarded ^ What was 
detei mined with difficulty, was executed without vigour Levies in- 
deed were made, and the army completed to 7o,ooomen (Temple, vol L 
p. 7s) The prince was appointed both general and admiral of the 
commonwealth, and the whole military power was put into his hands 
But new troops could not of a sudden acquiie discipline and expe- 
rience , and tlie partisans of the prince were still unsatisfied, as long 
as the ‘ perpetual edict,' so it was called, remained m foice ; by which 
he was excluded fiom the stadtholdeiship, and from all share in the 
civil administration 

It had always been the maxim of De Witt's party to cultivate na\al 
affairs with extieme care, and to give the fleet a preference above the 
army, which they lepxesented as the object of an unreasonable par- 
tiality in the princes of Orange The two violent wars, which had of 
late been waged with England, had exercised the valour, and im- 
proved the skill of the sailois. And, above all, De Ruyter, the greatest 
sea commander of the age, was closely connected with the Louvestein 
party , and every one was disposed, with confidence and alacrity, to 
obey him. The equipment of the fleet was therefore hastened by De 
Witt , in hopes that, by striking at first a successful blow, he might 
inspire courage into the dismayed States, and support his own declin- 
ing authoiity. He seems to have been, in a peculiar manner, incensed 
against the English , and he resolved to take revenge on them for 
their conduct, of which, he thought, he himself and his country had 
such reason to complain. By the offer of a close alliance for mutual 
defence, they had seduced the republic to quit the alliance of Fiance ; 
but no sooner had she embraced these measures, than they formed 
leagues for her destruction, with that very power, which they had 
treacheiously engaged her to offend. In the midst of full peace, nay, 
during an intimate union, they attacked her commerce, her only means 
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of subsistence ; and, moved by shameful rapacity, had invaded that 
property, which, from a reliance on their faith, they had hoped to find 
unprotected and defenceless Contrary to their own manifest interest, 
as well as to their honour, they still retained a malignant resentment 
for her successful conclusion of the foimer war , a war, which had, at 
first, sprung from their own wanton insolence and ambition To re- 
press so dangerous an enemy, would, De Witt imagined, give peculiar 
pleasure, and contribute to the future security of his country, whose 
prospeiity was so much the object of general envy 

Actuated by like motives and views, De Ruyter put to sea with a 
formidable fleet, consisting of 91 ships of war and 44 fire-ships Cor- 
nelius De Witt was on boaid, as deputy from the States They sailed 
in quest of the English, who were under the command of the Duke 
of York, and who had already joined the French under Mareschal 
d^'Etr^es The combined fleets lay at Solebay in a very negligent 
posture , and Sandwich, being an experienced officer, had given the 
duke warning of the danger , but received, it is said, such an answer 
as intimated, that there was more of caution than of courage m his 
apprehensions Upon the appearance (May 28, 1672) of the enemy, 
every one ran to his post with piecipitation, and many ships were 
obliged to cut their cables, in oidei to be in readiness Sandwich 
commanded, the van , and though dctei mined to conquer or to perish, 
he so tempered his couiage with piudence, that the whole fleet was 
visibly indebted to him for its safety He hastened out of the bay, 
wheie It had been easy for De Ruyter with his fire-ships to have 
destioycd the combined fleets, which wcie crowded togethei , and by 
this wise measiue he gave time to the Duke of York, who commanded 
the main body, and to Mareschal d’Etxdes, admiral of the rear, to dis- 
engage themselves He himself meanwhile rushed into battle with the 
Hollandcis, and by piesenting himself to every dangei, had drawn 
upon him all the bravest of the enemy. He killed Van Ghent, a 
Dutch admiial, and beat off his ship, he sunk another ship, which 
ventuied to lay him aboaid, he sunk three fire-ships, which endea- 
voured to gi apple with him j and though his vessel was torn in pieces 
with shot, and of 1000 men she contained, near 600 were laid dead 
upon the deck, he continued still to thundei with all his artillery in the 
midst of the enemy Tut another fire-ship, moie fortunate than the 
preceding, having laid hold of his vessel, hei destruction was now 
inevitable. Warned by Sir Edward Haddock, his captain, he refused 
to make his escape, and bravely embraced death as a shelter fiom 
that ignominy, which a rash expression of the duke's, he thought, had 
thrown upon him 

Duiing this fierce engagement with Sandwich, De Ruyter remained 
not inactive He attacked the Duke of York, and fought him with 
such fuiy for above two hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which 
that admiral had been engaged, he declared this combat to be the 
most obstinately disputed. The duke's ship was so shattered, that he 
was obliged to leave her, and remove his flag to another. His squadron 
was overpowered with numbers, till Sir Joseph Jordan, who had 
succeeded to Sandwich s command, came to his assistance, and the 
fight, being more equally balanced, was continued till night, when the 
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Dutch retired, and were not followed by the English The loss sus- 
tained by the fleets of the two maritime powers was nearly equal, if it 
did not rather fall more heavy on the English The French sufered 
very little, because they had scarcely been engaged in the action , and 
as this backwardness is not their national character, it was concluded 
that they had received secret orders to spare their ships, while the 
Dutch and English should weaken each other by their mutual ani- 
mosity Almost all the other actions during the present war tended 
to confirm this suspicion. 

It might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have fought with 
some advantage the combined fleets of two such powerful nations , but 
nothing less than a complete victory could seive the purpose of De 
Witt, or save his country from those calamities, which from every 
quarter threatened to overwhelm her He had expected, that the 
French would make their attack on the side of Maestncht, -which was 
well fortified, and provided with a good ganison ; but Lewis, taking 
advantage of his alliance with Cologne, resolved to invade the enemy 
on that fiontier, which he knew to be more feeble and defenceless. 
The armies of that elector, and those of Munster, appeared on the 
other side of the Rhine, and divided the force and attention of the 
States The Dutch tioops, too weak to defend so extensive a frontier, 
were scattered into so many towns, that no considerable body re- 
mained in the field , and a strong garrison was scarcely to be found m 
any fortress Lewis (May 14) passed the Meuse at Viset , and laying 
siege to Orsoy, a town of the elector of Brandenburgh’s but garrisoned 
by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. He divided his army, and 
invested at once Buiick, Wesel, Emerick, and Rhmberg, four places 
regularly fortified, and not unprovided with troops in a few days all 
these places weie surrendeied A general astonishment had seized 
the Hollandeis,fiom the combination of such powerful princes against 
the lepublic , and no where was resistance made, suitable to the ancient 
glory or present greatness of the state. Governors without experience 
commanded troops without discipline, and despair had universally 
extinguished that sense of honour, by which alone, men, in such dan- 
gerous extiemitics, can be animated to a valorous defence 

Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which (June 2) he 
prepared to pass. To all the other calamities of the Dutch was added 
the extreme drought of the season, by which the greatest rivers were 
much diminished, and m some places rendeied fordable The French 
cavalry, animated by the presence of their piince, full of impetuous 
courage, but ranged m exact ordei, flung themselves into the river: 
the infantry passed m boats a few regiments of Dutch appeared on 
the other side, who were unable to make resistance And thus was 
executed without danger, but not without glory, the passage of the 
liine ; so much celebrated, at that time, by the flattery of the French 
courtiers, and transmitted to posterity by &e more durable flattery of 
their poets. 

Each success added courage to the conquerors, and struck the van- 
quished with dismay The Prince of Orange, though prudent beyond 
his age, was but newly advanced to the command, unacquainted with 
the army, unknown* to them, and all men, by reason of the violent 
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factions which pievailcd, were uncertain of the authority on which 
they must depend It was expected that the fort of Skenk, famous for 
the sieges which it had foimerly sustained, would make some lesist- 
ance , but it yielded to Turenne in a few days The same geneial 
made himself master of Ainheim, Knotzembourg, and Nimeguen, as 
soon as he appealed befoie them Doesburg at the same time opened 
its gates to Lewis soon after, Hardeiwick, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, 
Vianen, Elbeig, Zwoll, Cuylemberg, Wagenmguen, Lochem, Woerden 
fell into the enemies^ hands Groll and Deventer suirendered to the 
Maieschal Luxembourg, who commanded the troops of Munster And ^ 
every houi brought to the States news of the rapid progress of the ' 
Fiench, and of the cowardly defence of their own garrisons 

The Piince of Orange, with his small and discouraged aimy, retired 
into the piovince of Holland, where he expected, from the natural 
stienglh of the country, since all human art and courage failed, to be 
able to make some resistance The town and province of Utrecht 
sent deputies, and surrendered themselves to Lewis Naerden, a 
place within three leagues of Amstcidam, was seized by the Marquis 
of Rochfoit, and had he pushed on to Muyden, he had easily gotten 
possession of it Fouiteen stiaggleis of his army having appealed 
befoic the gates of that town, the magistiates sent them the ke>s , but 
a seivant-maid, who was alone in the castle, having laised the diaw- 
biidge, kept them fiom taking possession of that foitiess The magis- 
trates afteiwaids, finding the paity so weak, made them diunk, and 
took the keys fiom them Muyden is so near to Amsteidam that its 
cannon may infest the ships which enter that city 
Lewis, with a splendid court, made (June 25) a solemn entry into 
Utiecht, full of glory, because c\eiywheie attended with success; 
though more owing to the cowaidicc and misconduct of his enemies, 
than to his own valoui or prudence Thiee piovinces were already 
an his hands, Guclderland, Oveiysscl, and Utiecht; Groningen was 
threatened , Fncseland was exposed the only difficulty lay in Hol- 
land and Zealand ; and the monarch deliberated concerning the proper 
measuies for reducing them. Condd and Turenne exhorted him to 
dismantle all the towns which he had taken, except a few , and foiti- 
iying his mam army by the garrisons, put himself in a condition of 
pushing his conquests. Louvois, hoping that the other piovinces, 
weak and dismayed, would piove an easy prey, advised him to keep 
possession of places which might aftcrwaids serve to retain the people 
in subjection. His counsel was followed , though it was found, soon 
after, to have been the most impolitic 

Meanwhile the people thioughout the lepublic, instead of collecting 
a noble indignation against the haughty conqueior, discharged their 
rage upon their own unhappy ministei, on whose prudence and in- 
tegrity every one foimerly bestowed the merited applause The bad 
^condition of the aimies was laid to his charge, the ill-choice of go- 
vernors was asciibed to his paitiality as instances of cowardice 
multiplied, treachery was suspected , and his former connections with 
jFrance being icmembeied, the populace believed that he and his par- 
.tizans had now combined to betiay them to their most mortal enemy. 
The Prince of Oiange, notwithstanding his youth and inexperience, 
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was looked on as the only saviour of the State , and men weie vio- 
lently diivcn by their fears into his paity^. to which they had always 
been led by favour and inclination 

Amsteidam alone seemed to retain some courage , and by forming 
a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infuse spirit into the other 
cities The magistrates obliged the burgesses to keep a strict watch : 
the populace, whom want of emplo>ment might engage to mutiny, 
weie maintained by regular pay, and aimed for the defence of the 
public Some ships, which lay useless in the harbour, were refittecf, 
and stationed to guard the city and the sluices being opened, the 
neighbouring country, without regard to the damage sustained, was laid 
under water All the province followed the example, and sciupled 
not, in this extiemity, to restoie to the sea those fertile fields which, 
with great ait and expense, had been won from it 

The States weie assembled to consider whether any means weie 
left to sa\e the lemains of their lately flourishing, and now distressed, 
Commonwealth Though they were sunounded with waters, which 
bailed all access to the enemy, their delibeiations were not conducted 
with that tianquillity which could alone suggest measures pioper to 
extricate them fiom then picsent difficulties The gobies gave their 
vote that, piovidcd their religion, liberty, and soveieignty could be 
saved, eveiything else should without scruple be sacrificed to the con- 
queior Eleven towns concuired in the same sentiments Amsterdam 
singly declared against all treaty with insolent and tiiumphant enemies . 
but notwithstanding that opposition, ambassadois weie despatched to 
implore the pity of the two combined monarchs It was resolved to 
sacrifice to Lewis, Maestiicht and all the frontier towns which lay 
without the bounds of the seven provinces, and to pay him a large sum 
for the chaigcs of the wai 

Lewis dclibeiated with his ministers Louvois and Pomponne, con- 
cerning the measures which he should embrace in the present emer- 
gence, and lortunatcly foi Europe, he still pieferred the violent^ 
counsels of the foimer He offeied to evacuate his conquests, on 
condition that all duties lately imposed on the commodities of France 
should be taken off, that the public exercise of the Romish religion 
should be permitted in the United Provinces, the churches shared 
with the catholics, and their piiests maintained by appointments 
from the States that all the frontier towns of the republic should be 
yielded to him, together with Nimeguen, Skenk, Knotzembourg, and 
that pait of Gueldeiland which lay on the other side of the Rhine ; as 
likewise the Isle of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortress of St. Andrew, 
those of Louvestem and Cievecoeui that the States should pay him 
the sum of twenty millions of livres for the charges of the war that 
they should every year send him a solemn embassy, and present him 
with a golden medal, as an acknowledgment, that they owed to him 
the preservation of that liberty, which, by the assistance of his pre- 
decessors, they had formerly acquired and that they should give 
entire satisfaction to the king of England and he allowed them but 
ten days for the acceptance of these demands 

The ambassadors, sent to London, met with still worse reception; 
no minister was allowed to treat with them, and they were letained in 
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a kind of confinement But, notwithstanding this rigorous conduct of 
the court, the presence of i:he Dutch ambassadors excited the senti- 
ments of tender compassion, and even indignation, among the -people 
in geneial, especially among those who could foresee the aim and result 
of those dangerous counsels The two most powerful monarchs, 
they said, in Europe, the one by land, the other by sea, have, contrary 
to the faith of solemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illustrious 
lepublic what a dismal prospect does their success afford to the 
neighbours of the one, and to the subjects of the other ? Charles had 
formed the tnple league, in order to restrain the power of France a 
sure prt)of, that he does not now err from ignorance He had courted 
and obtained the applauses ot his people by that wise measure as he 
now adopts contrary counsels, he must surely expect by their means 
to render himself independent of his people, whose sentiments are 
become so indifferent to him During the entire submission of the 
nation, and dutiful behaviour of the parliament, dangerous projects, 
without provocation, are formed to i educe them to subjection, and all 
the foreign inteiests of the people are sacrificed m order the more 
surely to bereave them of their domestic liberties Lest any instance 
of freedom should remain within then view, the United Provinces, the 
real bainer of England, must be abandoned to the most dangerous 
enemy of Ehgland, and by an umveisal combination of tyranny 
against laws and libeity, all mankind, who have retained, m any 
degiee, their piecious, though hitheito precarious, biithrights, are for 
evei to submit to sla\eiy and injustice 

Though the feai of giving umbrage to his confederate had engaged 
Chailes to tieat the Dutch ambassadors with such rigoui, he was not 
altogether without uneasiness, on account of the rapid and unexpected 
pi ogress of the French arms. Were Holland entiiely conquered, its 
whole commerce and naval foice, he perceived, must become an ac- 
cession to Fiance, the Spanish Low Countiies must soon follow; and 
Lewis, now independent of his ally, would no longer think it his 
interest to support him against his discontented subjects Charles, 
though he never earned his attention to very distant consequences, 
could hot but foiesee these obvious events, and, though incapable of 
envy or jealousy, he was touched with anxiety, when he found eveiy 
thing yield to the French aims, while such vigoious resistance was 
made to his own He soon dismissed the Dutch ambassadors, lest 
they should cabal among his subjects, who bore them great favour* 
but he sent over Buckingham and Ailington, and soon after Lord 
Halifax, to negotiate anew with the Fiench king m the present pros- 
peious situation of that monarch’s affairs. 

These ministers passed through Holland, and as they were sup- 
posed to bring peace to the distressed republic, they were everywhere 
received with the loudest acclamations ^ God bless the King of 
^ England ! God bless the Prince of Oiange f Confusion to the 
‘ States This was everywhere the cry of the populace The am- 
bassadors had several conferences with the States and the Prince of 
Orange but made no reasonable advances towards an accommoda- 
tion They went to Utrecht, where they renewed the league with 
Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the kings should make peace with 
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Holland but by common consent They next gave their pretensions, 
of which the following are the principal^ articles . that the Dutch 
should give up the honour of the flag, without the least reserve or 
limitation, nor should whole fleets, even on the coast of Holland, 
refuse to strike or lower their topsails to the smallest ship, carrying 
the British flag that all persons guilty of treason against the king, or 
of writing seditious libels, should, on complaint, be banished for ever 
the dominions of the States that the Dutch should pay the king a 
million sterling towards the charges of the war, together with 10,000/. 
a-year, for permission to fish on the Biitish seas that they should 
share the Indian trade with the English that the Pnnce of Orange 
and his descendants should enjoy the sovereignty of the United Pro- 
vinces , at least, that they should be invested with the dignities of 
Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, in as ample a manner as had ever 
been enjoyed by any of his ancestors and that the Isle of Wal- 
cheien, the city and castle of Sluys, together with the isles of Cadsant, 
Gorde, and Vourn, should be put into the king’s hands, as a security 
for the performance of articles 

The teims pioposed by Lewis bereaved the republic of all security 
against any invasion by land fiom France those demanded by 
Charles exposed them equally to an invasion by sea from England 
and when both were united, they appeared absolutely in^lerable, and 
reduced the Hollanders, who saw no means of defence, td the utmost 
despair What extremely augmented their distress, were the violent 
factions with which they continued to be everywhere agitated. De 
Witt, too pertinacious m defence of his own system of liberty, while 
the very being of the Commonwealth was threatened, still persevered 
in opposing the repeal of the perpetual edict, now become the object 
of horror to the Dutch populace Their rage at last broke all bounds, 
and bore everything before it They (June 30) rose in an insurrection 
at Dort, and by foice constrained the buigomasters to sign the repeal, 
so much demanded This proved the signal of a general revolt through- 
out all the provinces 

At Amsterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the people 
flew to arms, and, trampling under foot the authority of their magis- 
trates, obliged them to submit to the Prince of Orange They 
expelled from their office such as displeased them they required the 
prince to appoint others in their place and agreeably to the proceed- 
ing of the populace in all ages, provided they might wreak their 
vengeance on their superiois, they expressed great indifference for the 
protection of their civil liberties 

The supeiior talents and virtues of De Witt made him, on this occa- 
sion, the chief object of envy, and exposed him to the utmost rage of 
popular prejudice Four assassins, actuated by no other motive than 
mistaken zeal, had assaulted him in the streets, and after giving him 
many wounds, had left him for dead. One of them was punished 
the others were never questioned for the crime His brother Cornelius, 
who had behaved with prudence and courage on board the fleet, was 
obliged by sickness to come ashore, and he was now confined to his 
house at Dort Some assassins broke m upon him, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that his family and servants could repel their 
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violence. At Amsteidam, the house of the biave De Ruyter, the sole 
resource of the chstresse^ Commonwealth, was surrounded by the 
enraged populace, and his wife and children were for some time ex- 
posed to the most imminent danger 

One Tichelaer, a baibci, a man noted for infamy, accused Cornelius 
De Witt of endcavouiing by bribes to engage him in the design of 
p&isonmg the Pi nice of Orange The accusation, though attended 
with the most impiobableand even absurd circumstances, was greedily 
received by the credulous multitude, and Cornelius was cited before a 
court of judicature The judges, either blinded by the same prejudices 
or not daring to oppose the popular torrent, condemned him to suffer 
the question The man, who had bravely served his countiy in war, 
and who had been invested with the highest dignities, was delivered 
into the hands of the executioner, and torn m pieces by the most in- 
human torments Amidst the severe agonies which he endured, he 
still made protestations of his innocence, and fiequcntly repeated an 
ode of Horace, which contained sentiments suited to his deplorable 
condition 

* Justum et tenacem propositi virum, Scc.^ ^ 

The judges, however, condemned him to lose liis offices, and to be 
banished thp^ Commonwealth The pensionaiy, who had not been 
teiiificd froni peifoimmg the pait of a kind bi other and faithful fiiend 
duimg this piosecution, resolved not to descit him on account of the 
unmeiited infamy which was endcavomed to be thrown upon him He 
came to his broth ci’s prison, dctei mined to accompany him to the 
place of his exile The signal was given to the populace They rose m 
arms , they bioke open the doors of the prison, they pulled out the 
two brolheis, and a thousand hands vied who should fiist be imbrued 
in their blood Even their death did not satiate the brutal rage of the 
multitude. They exercised on the dead bodies of those virtuous 
citizens, indignities too shocking to be lecitcd, and till tired with their 
own fury, they peimitted not the fi lends of the deceased to approach, 
or to bestow on them the honouis of a funeral, silent and unattended 

Themassacie of the De Witts put an end for the time to the icmains 
of their paity, and all men, from fear, inclination, or prudence, con- 
curred in expressing the most implicit obedience to the Pimce of 
Oiange, The republic, though half subdued by foicign force, and as 
yet dismayed by its misfortunes, was now fiimly united under one 
leader, and began to collect the remains of its piistine vigour William, 
worthy of that heroic family from which he sprang, adopted sentiments 
becoming the head of a brave and free people. He bent all his efforts 


I Which may be thus translated — 

The mnn, whose mind on virtue bent, 
Pursues some greatly good intent, 

With undiverted aim, 

Serene beholds the angry crowd. 

Nor can their clamours, fierce and loud, 
His stubborn honour tame 

Not the proud tyrant’s fiercest threat. 
Nor storms, that irom their dark retreat 
The lawless surges wake , 


Not Jove^s dread bolt that shakes the pole. 
The firmer purpose of his soul 
With all Its power can shake 

Should Nature’s frame m ruins fall, 

And chaos o’er the sinking ball 
Resume primeval sway. 

His courage chance and fate defies, 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and skies 
Obstruct Its destined way — BLACKtocac. 
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against the public enemy ; he sought not against his country any 
advantages which might be dangerous to cwil libeity. Those intoler- 
able conditions demanded by their insolent enemies, he exhorted the 
States to reject with scoin, and by his advice they put an end to nego- 
tiations, which served only to break the courage of their fellow-citizens 
and delay the assistance of their allies He showed them that the 
numbers and riches of the people, aided by the advantages of situation, 
would still be sufficient, if they abandoned not themselves to despair, 
to resist, *at least retard, the progress of their enemies, and preserve 
the remaining provinces till the other nations of Europe, sensible of 
the common danger, could come to their relief He represented that 
as envy at their opulence and liberty had produced this mighty com- 
bination against them, they would in vain expect by concessions to 
satisfy foes, whose pretensions were as little bounded by moderation 
as by justice. He exhoited them to remember the generous valour of 
their ancestors, who, yet in the infancy of the state, pieferred liberty 
to every human consideration, and rousing their spirits to an obstinate 
defence, repelled all the power, riches, and militaiy discipline of 
Spam And he professed himself willing to bead in the steps of his 
illustrious predecessors, and hoped that, as they had honoured him 
with the same affection which their ancestors paid to the former 
princes of Orange, they would second his efforts with i^e same con- 
stancy and manly fortitude ' 

The spirit of the young prince infused itself into his hearers. Those 
who lately entertained thoughts of yielding their necks to subjection, 
were now bravely determined, to resist the haughty victor, and to 
defend those last remains of their native soil, of which neither the irrup- 
tions of Lewis, nor the inundation of waters had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even the ground fail them on which they might combat, they t 
were still resolved not to yield the generous strife, but, flying to their 
settlements in the Indies, erect a new empire m those remote regions, 
and preserve alive, even in the climates of slavery, that liberty of which 
Europe was become unworthy Already they concerted measures for 
executing this extraordinary resolution, and found that the vessels 
contained in their harbouis could transport above 200,000 inhabitants 
to the East Indies 

The combined princes, finding at last some appearance of opposi- 
tion, bent all their efforts to seduce the Prince of Orange, on whose 
valour and conduct the fate of the commonwealth entirely depended. 
The sovereignty of the province of Holland was offered him, and the 
protection of England and France, to insure him, as well against the 
invasion of foreign enemies, as the insurrection of his subjects. All 
proposals tvere geneiously rejected, and the prince declared his resolu- 
tion to retire into Germany, and to pass his life in hunting on his 
lands there, rather than abandon the liberty of his country, or betray 
the trust reposed in him When Buckingham urged the meyitable 
destruction which hung over the United Provinces, and asked him 
whether he did not see that the commonwealth was ruined ? ‘ There 
^is one certain means,' leplied the prince, ‘by which I can be sure 
‘ never to see my country's rum, I will die in the last ditch ' 

The people m Holland had been much incited to espouse the 
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princess party by the hopes that the king of England, pleased with his 
nephew’s elevation, would abandon those dangerous engagements into 
which he had entered, and would afford his protection to the distressed 
republic. But all these hopes were soon found to be fallacious 
Charles still persisted in his alliance with France, and the combined 
fleets approached the coast of Holland, with an English army on 
^ board, commanded by Count Schomberg It is pretended that an 
unusual tide carried them off the coast, and that Providence thus 
interposed, in an extraordinary manner, to save the republic from the 
moment danger to which it was exposed Very tempestuous weather, 

It IS certain, prevailed all the rest of the season, and the combined a 
fleets either were blown to a distance, or durst not approach a coast 
which might prove fatal to them Lewis, finding that his enemies 
gathered courage behind their inundations, and that no farther success 
was likely for the present to attend his arms, retired to Versailles 

The other nations of Europe regarded the subjection of Holland as 
the forerunner 'of their own slavery, and retained no hopes of defend- 
ing themselves, should such a mighty accession be made to the already 
exorbitant power of France The emperor, though he lay at a dis- 
tance, and was naturally slow m his undertakings, began to put him- 
self in motion, Brandenburg shewed a disposition to suppoit the 
States. Spaineliad sent some forces to their assistance, and by the pre- 
sent efforts of the Piince of Oiange, and the prospect of relief from 
then allies, a different face of affairs began already to appear Gio- 
nmgenwasthe first place that stopped the progiess of the enemy, 
the Bishop of Munster was lepulsed fiom before that town, and 
obliged to laise the siege with loss and dishonour. Naerden was 
attempted by the Prince of Oiange, but Mareschal Luxembourg, break- 
ing m upon his enti cnchments with a sudden iiruption, obliged him 
to abandon the entei pi ise 

There was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for assistance 
than the parliament of England, which the king’s necessities at last 
(Feb. 4, 1673) obliged him to assemble. The eyes of all haen, both 
abroad and at home, were fixed on this session, which met after pro- 
rogations continued for near two yeais. It was evident how much the 
king dreaded the assembling of his parliament, and the discontents 
universally excited by the bold measures entered into, both m foreign 
and domestic administration, had given but too just foundation for his 
apprehensions. 

The king, however, in his speech, addressed them with all the 
appearance of cordiality and confidence He said that he would have 
assembled them soonei had he not been desirous to allow them leisure 
for attending their private affairs, as well as to give his people respite 
fiom taxes and impositions* that since their last meeting he had been 
forced into a war, not only just but necessaiy, necessary both for the 
honour and interest of the nation That in order to have peace at 
home while he had war abioad, he had issued his declaiation of in- 
dulgence to dissenteis, and had found many good effects to result from 
that mcasuie that he heard of some exceptions which had been taken 
to this exeicise of powei, but he would tell them plainly, that he was 
resolved to stick to his declaration, and would be much offended at 
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any contradiction , and that though a rumour had been spread, as if 
the new levied army had been intended to ^control law and property, 
he regarded that jealousy as so frivolous,* that he was resolved to 
augment his forces next spring, and did not doubt but they would 
consider the necessity of them in their supplies. The rest of the busi- 
ness he left to the chancellor 

The chancellor enlarged on the same topics, and added many extra- 
ordinary positions of his own He told them that the Hollanders were 
the common enemies of all monarchies, especially that of England, 
their only competitor for commerce and naval power, and the sole 
obstacle to their views of attaining an universal empire as extensive as 
that of ancient Rome , that, e\ en during their present distress and 
danger, they were so intoxicated with these ambitious projects as to 
slight all treaty, nay, to refuse all cessation of hostilities , that the king, 
in enteiing on this war, did no more than prosecute those maxims 
which had engaged the parliament to advise and approve of the last, 
and he might theiefore safely say, that ‘it was their war,’ that the 
States, being the eternal enemies of England, both by interest and 
inclination, the pailiament had wisely judged it necessary to extirpate 
them, and had laid it down as an eternal maxim, that ‘ delenda est 
Carthago,’ this hostile government by all means is to be subverted, 
and that though the Dutch pietended to have assurances Jhat the par- 
liament would furnish no supplies to the king, he was cbnfident that 
this hope, in which they extiemely trusted, would soon fail them 

Before the commons enteied upon business there lay before them an 
affair which discovered, beyond a possibility of doubt, the arbitrary 
projects of the king , and the measures taken upon it proved that the 
house was not at present in a disposition to submit to them. It had 
been the constant undisputed practice, ever since the parliament in 
1604, for the house, m case of any vacancy, to issue out writs for 
new elections, and the chancelloi, who, before that time, had had 
some precedents in his favour, had ever afterwards abstained from all 
exercise of that authoiity This, indeed, was one of the first steps 
which the commons had taken in establishing and guarding their pri- 
vileges, and nothing could be more lequisite than this precaution, in 
order to prevent the clandestine issuing of writs, and to ensure a fair 
and free election No one but so desperate a minister as Shaftesbury, 
who had entered into a regular plan for reducing the people to subjec- 
tion, could have entertained thoughts of bieakmg in upon a practice so 
leasonable and so well established, or could have hoped to succeed in 
so bold an entei prize Several members had taken then seats upon 
irregular writs issued by the chancelloi ; but the house was no sooner 
assembled, and the speaker placed in the chair, than a motion was 
made against them, and the members themselves had the modesty to 
withdraw Their election was declaied null, and new writs, in the 
usual form, were issued by the speakei. 

The next step taken by the commons had the appearance of some 
more complaisance, but, in leality, proceeded from the same spirit of 
libeity and independence They enteied a resolution, that, in Older to 
supply his majesty’s extraoidmary occasions-T— for that was the expres- 
sion employed — they would grant eighteen months’ assessment at the 
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rate of 70,000/ a month, amounting m the whole to 1,260,000/ Though 
unwilling to come to a violent breach with the king, they would not 
express the least approbation of the war, and they gave him the pros- 
pect of this supply only that they might have pei mission to proceed 
peaceably in the redress of the other grievances of which they had 
such reason to complain 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the secret 
^ views from which it proceeded and the consequences which might 
attend it, than the declaration of indulgence A remonstrance was im- 
mediately framed against that exercise of prerogative The king 
defended his measure The commons persisted in their opposition to 
It ; and they represented that such a practice, if admitted might tend 
to interrupt the free course of the laws and alter the legislative power, 
which had always been acknowledged to reside m the king and the 
two houses All men were in expectation with regard to the issue of 
this extraordinary affair. The king seemed engaged m honour to 
support his measure ; and, m order to prevent all opposition, he had 
postively declared that he would support it The commons were 
obliged to persevere, not only because it was dishonourable to be 
foiled wheie they could plead such stiong reasons, but also because, if 
the king pi evaded in his pretensions, an end seemed to be put to all 
the legal limitations of the constitution 

It IS evident that Chailes was now come to that delicate crisis which 
he ought at fiist to have foreseen when he embiaced those desperate 
counsels, and his resolutions, in such an event, ought long ago to have 
been entiiely fixed and dctei mined Besides his usual guaids, he had 
an aimy encamped at Blackheath, under the command of Mareschal 
Schomberg, a foreigner, and many of the officers were of the catholic 
religion. His ally, the French king, he might expect, would second 
him, if force became requisite for restraining his discontented subjects, 
and supporting the measuies which, by common consent, they had 
agieed to pursue But the king was startled when he approached so 
dangerous a precipice as that which lay before him. Were violence 
once offered there could be no leturn, he saw, to mutual confidence 
and trust with his people, the perils attending foreign succours, espe- 
cially from so mighty a pimce, were sufficiently apparent , and the 
success which his own aims had met with in the war was not so 
gicat as to encrease his authority or terrify the malcontents from oppo- 
sition. The desire of power, likewise, which had engaged Charles in 
these precipitate measures had less proceeded, we may observe, from 
ambition than from love of ease Strict limitations of the constitu- 
tion rendeied the conduct of business complicated and troublesome; 
and It was impossible for him, without much contrivance and intrigue, 
to procure the money necessary for his pleasures, or even for the 
regulai support of government. When the prospect, theiefore, of such 
dangeious opposition presented itself, the same love of ease inclined 
him to retract what seemed so difficult to maintain ; and his turn of 
mind, natuially pliant and careless, made him find little objection to a 
^measuie which a more haughty pimce would have embiaced with the 
utmost reluctance That he might yield with the better grace he asked 
the opinion of the house of pceis, who advised him to comply with the 
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•commons Accordingly, the king sent for the declaration and, with his 
own hands, broke the seals The commons expressed the utmost satis- 
faction with this measure and the most entire duty to his majesty. 
Charles assured them that he would willingly pass any law offered 
him, which might tend to give them satisfaction m all their just 
grievances. 

Shaftesbury, when he found the king recede at once from so capital 
a point, which he had publicly declared his resolution to maintain, 
•concluded that all schemes for enlarging royal authority were vanished, 
and that Charles was utterly incapable of pursuing such difficult and 
such hazardous measuies. The parliament, he foresaw, might push 
their inquiries into those counsels which were so generally odious, and 
the king, from the same facility of disposition, might abandon his 
ministers to their vengeance He resolved, therefore, to make his 
peace in time with that party which was likely to predominate, and to 
atone for all his violences in favour of monaichy by like violences in 
opposition to it Never turn was moie sudden, or less calculated to 
save appearances Immediately, he entered into all the cabals of the 
countiy party, and discovered to them, perhaps Nnagmfied, the arbi- 
trary designs of the couit, in which he himself had borne so deep a 
share. He was received with open arms by that party, who stood in 
need of so able a leader, and no questions were asked wiHi regaid to 
his late apostasy The various factions into which the nation had been 
divided and the many sudden revolutions to which the public had been 
exposed, had tended much to debauch the minds of men and to destroy 
the sense of honour and decorum in their public conduct 

But the pailiament, though satisfied with the king^s compliance, had 
not lost all those apprehensions, to which the measures of the court 
had given so much foundation, A law passed for imposing a test on 
all who should enjoy any public office Besides taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and receiving the saci ament in the Esta- 
blished Church, they were obliged to abjure all belief in the doctrine 
of tiansubstantiation As the dissenteis had seconded the efforts of 
the commons against the king’s declaration of indulgence, and seemed 
resolute to accept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had 
acquiied gieat favour with the parliament , and a project was adopted 
to unite the whole piotestant interest against the common enemy, who 
now began to appear foimidable. A bill passed the commons for the 
ease and relief of the protestant nonconformists , but met with some 
difficulties, at least delays, in the house of peeis 

The resolution for supply was earned into a law , as a lecompense 
to the king for his concessions An act, likewise, of general pardon 
and indemnity was passed, which scieened the ministers fiom all fur- 
thei inquiry The parliament probably thought, that the best method 
of reclaiming the criminals was to show them, that their case was not 
desperate. Even the remonstrance, which the commons voted of their 
grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their anger was, for the 
time, somewhat appeased. None of the capital points are there 
touched on, the breach of the triple league, the French alliance, or 
the shutting up of the exchequer The sole giievances mentioned are, 
an arbitral y imposition on coals for providing convoys, the exercise of 
VOL. III. 39 
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martial law, the quartciing and pressing of soldiers , and they prayed^ 
that, after the conclusion, of the war, the whole army should be dis* 
banded. The king gave them a gracious though an evasive answer. 
Wheu business was finished, the two houses (Mar. 20) adjourned 
themselves 

Though the king had receded from his declaration of indulgence, 
and thereby had tacitly lelinquished the dispensing power, he was still 
resolved, notwithstanding his bad success, both at home and abroad, 
to persevere m his alliance with France, and in the Dutch war, and 
consequently m all those secret views, whatever they were, which 
depended on those fatal measures The money, granted by parlia- 
ment, sufficed to equip a fleet, of which Prince Rupeit was declared 
admiral ' for the duke was set aside by the test Sir Edward Sprague 
and the Earl of Ossory commanded under the prince. A French 
squadron joined them, commanded by d^Etrdes The combined fleets 
set sail towards the coast of Holland, and (May 28, 1673) fo^i^d the 
enemy, lying at anchor, within the sands at Schonvelt. ’►There is a 
natural confusion attending sea-fights, even beyond other military 
transactions, deiived from the piecaiious operations of winds and 
tides, as well as fiom the smoke and daikncss in which everything is 
there involved No wonder, thcrefoie that accounts of those battles 
aie apt to contain unceitainties and contiadictions , especially when 
delivered by wi iters of the hostile nations, who take pleasure m exalt- 
ing the advantages of then own count! ymen, and depiessing those of 
the enemy All we can say with ceitamty of this battle is, that both 
sides boasted of the victory , and we may thence infer, that the event 
was not decisive The Dutch, being near home, lelired into their 
haibouis. In a week they were refitted, and piescnted themselves 
again to the combined fleets. A new action ensued (June 4), not more 
decisive than the foiegomg. It was not fought with great obstinacy 
on either side , but whether the Dutch or the allies first retired, seems 
to be a matter of unccitainty The loss m the former of these actions 
fell chiefly on the French, whom the English, diffident of their inten- 
tions, took care to place under then own squadrons , and they thereby 
exposed them to all the fiie of the enemy. Theie seems not to have 
been a ship lost on either side in the second engagement. 

It was sufficient gloiy to de Ruyter, that, with a fleet much inferior 
to the combined squadions of France and England, he could fight 
them without any notable disadvantage , and it was sufficient victory, 
that he could defeat the pioject of a descent in Zealand, which, had it 
taken place, had endangered, m the present circumstances, the total 
ovcrthiow of the Dutch commonwealth Piince Rupcit was also sus- 
pected not to favour the king’s pi ejects for subduing Holland, or en- 
larging his authoiity at home , and fiom these motives he was thought 
not to have piessed so hard on the enemy, as his well-known valour 
gave reason to expect It is, indeed, remarkable, that, during this 
war, though the English, with their allies, much over-match^ the 
Hollanders, they were not able to gam any advantage over them ; 
vflxile, in the former war, though often overborne by numbers, they 
still exerted themselves with the greatest courage, and always acquired 
great renown, sometimes even signal victones. But they were dis- 
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gusted at the present measures, which they deemed pernicious to their 
country, they were not satisfied in the justice of the quariel, and 
they entertained a perpetual jealousy of their confederates, whom, had 
they been permitted, they would, with much more pleasure, have 
destroyed than even the enemy themselves 

If Prince Rupert was not favourable to the designs of the court, he 
enjoyed as little favour from the court, at least from the duke, who, 
though he could no longer command the fleet, still possessed the chief 
authority m the admiralty The prince complained of a total want of 
everything, powder, sho^ provisions, beer, and even water , and he 
went into harbour, that he might lefit his ships, and supply their 
numerous necessities After some weeks he was refitted, and he again 
put to sea The hostile fleets (Aug 1 1) met at the mouth of the Texel, 
and fought the last battle, which, during the course of so many years, 
these neighbouring maiitime powers have disputed with each other 
De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in this 
action, as in the two foimer foi the Piince of Oiange had leconciled 
these gallant rivals , and they retained nothing of then foimer ani> 
mosity, except that emulation, which made them exeit themselves 
with more distinguished biavcry against the enemies of their country 
Brankert was opposed to d'Etiees, de Ruyter to Piince Rupert, Tiomp 
to Spiague It is to be lemaiked, that in all actions <^liese biave 
admirals last mentioned had still selected each other, as^^the only- 
antagonists worthy each other’s valoui , and no decisive advantage 
had as yet been gained by either of them They fought in this battle^ 
as if there were no mean between death and victory 

D’Etr^es and all the French squadion, except Rear-Admiral Martel, 
kept at a distance , and Brankert, instead of attacking them, bore 
dowm to the assistance of De Ruyter, who was engaged in furious 
combat with Punce Rupert On no occasion did the prince acquire 
more deserved honour his conduct, as well as valour, shone out with 
signal lustre Having disengaged his squadion from the numerous 
enemies with whom he was everywhere suriounded, and having joined 
Sir John Chichlcy, his reai-admiial, who had been separated from 
him, he made haste to the relief of Spiague, who was haid picssed by 
Tromp’s squadron The Royal Pi nice, in which Sprague first engaged, 
was so disabled that he was obliged to hoist his flag on board the St. 
George , while Tromp was for a like reason obliged to quit his ship, 
the Golden Lion, and go on boai d the Comet The fight was renew ed 
with the utmost fury by these valorous iivals, and by the rear-admirals, 
their seconds. Ossory, rear-admiral to Sprague, was piepaiing to 
board Tromp, when he saw the St George, tciiibly toin, and in a 
manner disabled Spiague was leaving her, m order to hoist his flag 
on board a third ship, and return to the chaige, when a shot, which 
had passed through the St Geoige, took his boat, and sunk her The 
admiral was drowned, to the gieat regret of Tromp himself, who 
bestowed on his valour the deseived praises 

Prince Rupert found affaiis m this dangerous situation, and saw 
most of the ships in Sprague’s squadion disabled from fight The 
engagement, however, was renewed, and became very close and bloody. 
The prince threw the enemy into disorder To increase it, he sent 

39 
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among them two fire-ships ; and at tlie same time made a signal to 
the French to bear downjrwhich, if they had done, a decisive victory 
must have ensued But the prince, when he saw that they neglected 
his signal, and observed that most of his ships were in no condition to 
kefep the sea long, wisely provided for their safety by making easy sail 
towards the English coast The victory in this battle was as doubtful 
as in all the actions fought during the present war 

The turn which the affairs of the Hollanders took by land was more 
favourable The Pnnce of Orange besieged and took Naerden , and 
from this success gave his country reason to hope for still more pros- 
perous enterprises. Montecuculi, who commanded the Impeiialists 
on the Upper Rhine, deceived, by the most artful conduct, the vigilance 
and penetration of Turenne, and, making a sudden march, sat down 
before Bonne The Piince of Orange’s conduct was no less masterly, 
while he eluded all the French geneials, and, leaving them behind 
'him, joined his army to that of the Imperialists Bonne was taken in 
a few days . several other places in the electorate of Cologne fell into 
the hands of the allies and the communication being thus cut off 
between Pra43.ce and the United Piovmces, Lewis was obliged to recal 
his foicesj'^nd to abandon all his conquests, with greater rapidity 
than he had at fiist made them The taking of Maestrecht was the 
only advantage which he gained this campaign 

A congress v as opened at Cologne, under the mediation of Sweden, 
but with small hopes of success The demands of the two kings were 
such as must have reduced the Hollanders to perpetual seivitude 
In piopoition as the affaiis of the States rose, the kings sunk in their 
demands, but the States still sunk lower in then offeis, and it was 
found impossible foi the paities evci to agice on any conditions 
Aftci the P'lench evacuated Plolland, the congiess biokc up , and the 
seizure of Pimce William of Fuistcnbuig by the Impeiialists affoided 
the French and English a good pictence for leaving Cologne The 
Dutch ambassadois, in then memorials, cxpiessed all the haughtiness 
and disdain so natuial to a fiee state which had met with such un- 
meiited ill-usage 

The pailiamcnt of England was (Oct 20) now assembled, and dis- 
covered much greatci symptoms of ill-humour than had appeared in 
the last session They had seen foi some time a negotiation of mar- 
riage earned on between the Duke of Yoik and the Archduchess of 
Inspruck, a catholic of the Austiian family, and they had made no 
opposition. But when that negotiation failed, and the duke applied 
to a piincess of the house of Modena, then m close alliance with 
p'rance, tins circumstance, joined to so many other grounds of dis- 
content, laised the commons into a flame, and they lemonstrated with 
the gieatest zeal against the intended maiiiage The king told them 
that their icmonstiance came too late , and that the maniage was 
alieady agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy. The commons still 
insisted, and piocecdxng to the examination of the other parts of 
government, they voted the standing army a grievance, and declared 
that they would grant no moie supply unless it appeared that the 
Dutch wcie so obstinate as to refuse all reasonable conditions of 
peace. To cut shoit these disagiccable attacks, the king resolved 
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(Nov. 4) to prorogue the parliament , and with that intention he came 
unexpectedly to the house of peers, and sent the usher to summon the 
commons. It happened that the speaker and the ushei nearly met at 
the door of the house , but the speaker being within, some of the 
members suddenly shut the door, and cried, ‘To the chair, to the 
‘ chair < ' while others cried, ‘ The black rod is at the door 1 ^ The 
speakei was burned to the chair, and the following motions were in- 
stantly made that the alliance with France is a grievance . that the 
evil counsellors about the king are a grievance . that the Duke of 
Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to be trusted or employed. 
There was a general cry, ‘ To the question, to the question ’ ' But the 
usher knocking violently at the door, the speaker leaped from the 
chair*, and the house rose m great confusion 

During the interval, Shaftesbury, whose intngues with the malcon- 
tent party were now become notorious, was dismissed from the office 
of chancellor, and the great seal was given to Sir Heneage Finch, by 
the~title of loid-keeper The test had incapacitated Clifford ; and the 
white staff was confeiied on Sii Thomas Osborne, soon after created 
Eail of Danby, a minister of abilities, who had risen by his parlia- 
mentaiy talents Cliffoid retired into the country, and soon aftei died 
The pailiament had been proiogued, m order to give the duke 
leisure to finish his marriage , but the king’s necessities spon obliged 
him again (Feb. 7, 1674) to assemble them , and by some populai: acts 
he paved the way for the session. But all his efforts were in vam. 
The disgust of the commons was fixed in foundations too deep to be 
easily removed They began with applications for a general fast \ by 
which they intimated that the nation was m a very calamitous con- 
dition they addiessed against the king’s guards, which they repre- 
sented as dangerous to liberty, and even as lUegal, since they never had 
yet received the sanction of parliament they took some steps towards 
establishing a new and more rigoious test against popery and, what 
chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack on the members of the 
cabal, to whose pernicious counsels they imputed all their present 
grievances. Clifford was dead , Shaftesbury had made his peace with 
the country party, and was become their leader , Buckingham was 
endeavouring to imitate Shaftesbury , but his intentions were as yet 
known to very few A motion was therefore made in the house of 
commons for his impeachment he desired to be heaid at the bar ; 
but expressed himself in so confused and ambiguous a manner as 
gave little satisfaction He was required to ansvrer precisely to 
certain queries which they proposed to him These regaided all the 
articles of misconduct above mentioned , and, among the rest, the 
following query seems remarkable ‘ By whose advice was the army 
‘ brought up to overawe the debates and resolutions of the house of 
^ commons ’ This shows to what length the suspicions of the house 
were at that time carried. Buckingham, in all his answers, endea- 
voured to exculpate himself, and to load Arlington He succeeded 
not in the* former intention, the commons voted an address for his 
removal But Arlington, who was on many accounts obnoxious to 
the house, was attacked Articles were drawn up against him, though 
the impeachment was never prosecuted. 
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The king plainly saw that he could expect no supply from the com- 
mons for carrying on a war so odious to them He resolved, theie- 
fore, to make a scpaiate peace with the Dutch, on the terms which 
they had pioposed through the channel of the Spanish ambassador 
Witli a cordiality which, in the present disposition on both sides, was 
probably but affected, but which was obliging, he asked advice of the 
parliament The parliament unanimously concuired, both in thanks 
for this giacious condescension, and in their advice foi peace Peace 
was accordingly concluded The honour of the flag was yielded by 
the Dutch in the most extensive terms a regulation of trade was 
agreed to all possessions were restored to the same condition as 
before the war the English planters in Surinam were allowed to 
remove at pleasure and the States agreed to pay to the king the sum 
of 800,000 patacoons (near 300,000/) Four days after the parliament 
was proro^ed, the peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy 
of the people Spam had declared that she could no longer remain 
neuter if hostilities were continued against Holland , and a sensible 
4 ecay of trade was foreseen, in case a rupture should ensue with that 
kingdom The prospect of this loss contributed very much to in- 
crease the national aversion to the present wai, and to enliven the joy 
for Its conclusion 

Theie wgs in the Fiench service a great body of English, to the 
number of 10,000 men, who had acquired honour in every action, and 
had gieatly contiibuted to the successes of Lewis These tioops, 
Charles said, he was bound by treaty not to recall , but he obliged 
himself to the States by a seciet aiticle not to allow them to be re- 
cniited. His partiality to Fiance pi evented a stiict execution of this 
engagement. 
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If we consider the projects of the famous Cabal, it will appear hard 
to determine, whether the end which those ministers pursued were 
more blamcable and pernicious, or the means, by which they were to 
effect it, more impolitic and imprudent Though they might talk only 
of recovering or fixing the kmg^s authority, their intention could be 
no other than that of making him absolute since it was not possible 
to regain or maintain, m opposition to the people, any of those powers 
of the Clown, abolished by late law or custom, without subduing the 
people, and rendcung the royal prerogative entirely uncontrolable. 
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Against such a scheme, they might foresee, that every part of the 
nation would declare themselves, not oijily the old pailiamentary 
faction, which, though they kept not in a body, v/ere still numeious, 
hut even the greatest ro>alists, who were indeed attached to monaichy, 
but desued to see it limited and restrained by law It had appeared, 
that the piesent parliament, though elected during the greatest preva- 
lence of the royal paity, was yet tenacious of popular privileges, and 
retained a considerable jealousy of the crown, even before they had 
received any just ground of suspicion The guards, therefore, 
together with a small army, new levied, and undisciplined, and 
composed too of Englishmen, were almost the only domestic lesources 
which the king could depend on in the prosecution of these dangerous 
counsels 

The assistance of the Fiench king was, no doubt, deemed, by the 
Cabal, a consideiable suppoit in the schemes which they weie forming, 
but it is not easily conceived, that they could imagine themselves 
capable of diiectmg and employing an associate of so domineering a 
charactei They ought justly to have suspected that it would be the 
sole intention of Lewis, as it evidently was his mteiest, to raise 
incurable jealousies between the king and his people, and that he saw 
how much a steady uniform government in this island, whether free or 
absolute, would foim invincible bariiCis to his ambition^ Should his 
assistance be demanded , if he sent a small supply, it would serve 
only to emage the people, and render the breach altogether irre- 
parable , if he furnished a great force, sufficient to subdue the nation, 
there was little reason to trust his generosity, with regard to the use 
which he would make of this advantage 

In all its other paits the plan of the Cabal, it must be confessed, 
appears equally absiud and mcongiuous If the war with Holland 
weic attended with great success, and involved the subjection of the 
icpublic , such an accession of foice must fall to Lewis, not to Charles 
and what hopes aftei wards of resisting by the greatest unanimity so 
mighty a monarch ^ How dangerous, or rather now ruinous to depend 
upon his assistance against domestic discontents ? If the Dutch, by 
their own vigoui, and the assistance of allies, were able to defend 
themselves, and could bung the war to an equality, the Fiench aims 
would be so employed abioad, that no considerable leinforcement 
could thence be expected to second the king’s enterpiises in England 
And might not the project of ovei awing or subduing the people be 
esteemed, of itself, sufficiently odious, without the aggiavation of 
sacrificing that State, which they regarded as their best ally, and with 
which, on many accounts, they were desirous of maintaining the 
greatest concord and strictest confederacy ^ 

Whatever views likewise might be entertained of promoting by these 
measures the catholic religion , they could only tend to render all the 
other schemes abortive, and make them fall with inevitable rum upon 
the projectors The catholic religion, indeed, where it is established, 
IS bettei fitted than the protestant for supporting an absolute monarchy , 
'>ut would any man have thought of it as the means of acquiring 
arbitrary authority in England, where it was more detested than even 
slavery itself^ 
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It must "be allowed, that the difficulties, and even inconsistencies^, 
attending the schemes of the Cabal, are so numerous and obvious, 
that one feels at first an inclination to deny the reality of those schemes, 
and to suppose them entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction. 
But the utter impossibility of accounting, by any other hypothesis, for 
those strange measures embraced by the court, as well as for the 
numerous circumstances which accompanied them, obliges us to* 
acknowledge (though there remains no diiect evidence of it^) that a 
formal plan was laid for changing the religion, and subveitmg the 
constitution, of England, and that the king and the ministry were m 
reality conspirators against the people What is most probable m 
human affairs is not always true , and a very minute circumstance, 
overlooked m our speculations, serves often to explain events, which 
may seem the most surprising and unaccountable Though the king 
possessed penetration and a sound judgment, his capacity was chiefly 
fitted for smallei matters (Buckingham’s character of K Chas II) 
and the ordinary occuri ences of life , nor had he application enough 
to carry his view to distant consequences, or to digest and adjust any 

1 Since the publication of this history, the author has had occasion to see the most direct 
and positive evidence of this conspiracy From the humanity and candour of the Principal of* 
the Scotch College at Pans, he was admitted to peruse James II ’s Memoirs kept there 
They amount to sevei il \olumes of small folio, all writ with that prince’s own hand, and com- 
prehending tlie<Si.maiLable incidents of his life, fiom his eaily >outh till near the time of his 
death His account of the Fiench alliance is as follows the intention of the king and duke 
was chiefly to change the religion of England, which they deemed an easy undertaking, be- 
cause of the gieat piopcnsity, as they imagined, of the cavaliers and church party to popery : 
the treaty with Lewis was concluded at Vcisailles in the end of 1669, 01 beginning of 1670, by 
Lord Arundcll of Wardoui, whom no historian mentions as having had any hand in these 
transactions Ihe purpoit of it was that Lewis was to give Charles 300,000/ a year in 
quarterly payments, m oidcr to enable him to settle the catholic religion in England and he 
was also to supply him with an aimy of 6000 men in case of any insuncction When the 
work was finished, England was to join wuth France in making wai upon Holland In 
case of success, Lewis was to have the ml md provinces, the Pnnee ot Orange, Holland in sove- 
reignty, and Charles, Sluys, the Bnlle, Walclieren, with the 1 cst of the seapoi ts as far as Mare- 
land Sluys The king’s project was first to effect the change of religion in England , but the 
Duchess of Orleans, in the interview at Dover, persuaded him to begin with the Dutch war, 
contrary to the remonstrances of the Duke of York, who insisted that Lewis, after serving his 
own purposes, would no longer tiouble himself about England The duke makes no mention 
of any design to render the king absolute , but that was, no doubt, implied in the other project, 
which was to be effected entiiely by royal authority The king was so zealous a papist, that 
he wept for joy when he saw tlie prospect of rc-uniting his kingdom to the catholic church 

Sir Charles Dalrymple has since published some other curious particulars with regard tn 
this treaty We find, that it was concerted and signed with the privity alone of four popish 
counsellors of the king’s, Arlington, Arundcll, Chftoid, and Sir Richard Bealing The seciet 
was kept from Buckingham, Ashley, and Laudtidale In order to engage them to take part 
in it, a very refined and a very mean aitifice was fallen upon by the king After the secret 
conclusion and signature of the treaty, the king pretended to these three ministers that he 
wished to have atieaty and alliance with Fiance for mutual support, and for a Dutch var , and 
when various pretended obstacles and difficulties wei e surmounted, a sham treaty was concluded 
with their consent and approbation, containing every article of the former real treaty, except 
that of the king’s change of religion However, there was virtually involved even in this 
tzeaty the assuming of absolute government m England for the support of French troops,, 
and a war with Holland, so contrary to the interests and inclinations of his people, could mean 
nothing else One cannot sufficiently admire the absolute want of common sense which 
appeals throughout the whole of this cnminal transaction For if popery was so much the 
object of national horror, that even the king’s three ministers, Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale, and such profligate ones too, either would not, or durst not receive it, what hopes 
could he entertain of forcing the nation into that communion ? Considering the state of the 
kingdom, full of veteran and zealous soldiers, bred during the civil wars, it is probable that he 
hid not kept the crowm two months after a declaration so wild and extravagant This was* 
probably the reason whj' the king of France and the French ministers always dissuaded bun 
from taking off* the mask, till the successes of the Dutch war should render that measure 
prudent and practicable. 
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plan of political operations As he scarcely ever thought twice on 
any one subject, every appearance of advantage was apt to seduce 
him , and when he found his way obstructed by unlooked-for diffi- 
culties, he readily turned aside into the first path, where he expected 
more to gratify the natural indolence of his disposition To this 
versatility or pliancy of genius, he himself was inclined to trust, and 
he thought, that after trying an experiment of enlarging his authority, 
and altering the national religion, he could easily, if it failed, return 
into the ordinary channel of government. But the suspicions of the 
people, though they burst not forth at once, were by this attempt 
rendered altogether incurable and the more they reflected on the 
circumstances attending it, the more resentment and jealousy were 
they apt to entertain They observed, that the king never had any 
favourite , that he was never governed by his ministers, scarcely even 
by his mistresses, and that he himself was the chief spring of all 
public counsels “Whatever appearance, theiefore, of a change might 
be assumed, they still suspected, that the same project was secretly in 
agitation , and they deemed no precaution too great to secure them 
against the pernicious consequences of such measures 

The king, sensible of this jealousy, was inclined thenceforth not to 
trust his people, of whom he had even before entertained a gieat 
diffidence , and, though obliged to make a separate peacc^^ he still kept 
up connexions with the Fiench monarch He apologized foi deserting 
his ally, by repiesenting to him all the real undissembled difficulties 
under which he laboured , and Lewis, with the greatest complaisance 
and good humour, admitted the validity of his excuses The duke 
likewise, conscious that his principles and conduct had rendered him 
still more obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own account a 
sepal ate correspondence with the French couit, and entered into 
particular connections with Lewis, which these princes dignified with 
the name of friendship The duke had only in view to secure his 
succession, and favoui the catholics , and it must be acknowledged to 
his piaise, that, though his schemes weie, in some particulars, 
dangerous to the people, they gave the king no justgioundof jealousy. 
A dutiful subject, and an affectionate bi other, he knew no other rule 
of conduct than obedience , and the same unlimited submission which 
aftei wards, when king, he exacted of his people, he was ever willing, 
before he ascended the thione, to pay to his sovereign 

As the king was at peace with all the world, and almost the only 
prince m Europe placed m that agreeable situation, he thought proper 
to offer his mediation to the contending powers, in order to compose 
then differences France, willing to negotiate under so favourable a 
mediator, leadily accepted of Charles's offer, but it was apprehended, 
that, for a like reason, the allies would be inclined to refuse it In 
order to give a sanction to his new measures, the king invited Temple 
from his retreat, and appointed him ambassador to the States That 
wise ministei, reflecting on the unhappy issue of his former under- 
takings, and the fatal turn of counsels which had occasioned it, 
resolved, before he embaiked anew, to acquaint himself, as far as pos- 
sible, with the real intentions of the king, in those popular measures 
which he seemed again to have adopted After blaming the dangerous 
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fichein.es of the Cabal, which Charles was desirous to excuse, he told 
his majesty very plainly, th'at he would find it extremely difficult, if not 
absolutely impossible, to mtioduce into EiiEjland the same system of 
government and religion which was established m France, that the 
tmiversal bent of the nation was against both , and it required ages to 
change the genius and sentiments of a people that many, who were 
'at bottom indifferent in matteis of religion, would yet oppose all altera- 
tions on that head , because they considered, that nothing but force Of 
arms could subdue the reluctance of the people against popery; after 
which, they knew, there could be no secuirty for civil libeity that in 
France every circumstance had long been adjusted to that system of 
government, and tended to its establishment and support that the 
commonalty, being poor and dispirited, were of no account, the 
mobility, engaged by the piospect or possession of numerous olftces 
civiil and military, were entirely attached to the court , the ecclestastics, 
retained by like motives, added the sanction of religion to the prin- 
ciples of civil policy that m England a gieat part of the landed 
pioperty belonged either to the yeomamy or middling gentiy , the king 
had few offices to bestow, and could not himself even subsist, much 
less maintain an army, except by the \oluntaiy supplies of his parlia- 
ment that if he had an aimy on foot, > et, if composed of Englishmen, 
they would f*evcr be prevailed on to pi omote ends which the people so 
much fcaicd and hated that the Roman Catholics in England wcie not 
the hundicdth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the two hun- 
dredth, and it scorned against all common sense to hope, by one pait, 
to govern nincty-mne, who were of contiaiy sentiments and disposi- 
tions, and that foicign troops, if few, would tend only to mfiame 
hatred and discontent, and how to laisc and bung ovei at once oi to 
maintain many, it was vciy difficult to imagine To these leasonmgs 
Temple added the authoiity of Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom he 
knew the king had entertained a great esteem ‘ A King of England,^ 
said Gourville, * who will be “ the man of his people,’^ is the greatest 
* kmg m the world but if he will be anything moie, he is nothing at 
^ all ’ The kmg heaicl, at first, this discouise with some impatience, 
but being a dextrous dissembler, he seemed moved at last, and laying 
his hand on Temple’s, said, with an appealing cordiality, ^ And I will 
^ be the man of my people.’ 

Temple, when he went abioad, soon found that the scheme of 
mediating a peace was likely to prove abortive The allies, besides 
their jealousy of the king’s mediation, expressed a great aidour for the 
continuance of wai Holland had stipulated with Spain never to come 
to an accommodation, till all things m Flanders were restored to the 
condition m which they had been left by the Pyrenean treaty The 
emperor had high pretensions in Alsace , and as the greater part of the 
empire joined m the alliance, it was hoped that France, so much over- 
matched m force, would soon be obliged to submit to the terms 
demanded of hei The Dutch, indeed, oppressed by heavy taxes, as 
well as checked m their commcice, were desirous of peace , and had few 
or no claims of their own to retard it but they could not in gratitude, 
or even m good policy, abandon allies, to whose protection they had so 
lately been indebted for then safety The Prince of Orange likewise, 
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who had great influence in their councils, was all on file for military 
fame, and was well pleased to be at the head of armies, fiom which 
such mighty successes were expected Undei ’various pietences, he 
eluded, during the whole campaign, the meeting with Temple , and 
after the troops were sent into winter quarters, he told that minister, 
in his first audience, that till greater impression were made on France, 
reasonable terms could not be hoped for , and it were therefore vam to 
negotiate 

The success of the campaign had not answered expectation The 
Prince of Orange, with a superior army, was opposed in Flanders to 
the Prince of Condd, and had hoped to penetrate into France by that 
quarter, where the frontier was then very feeble After long endeavour- 
ing, though m vam, to bring Condd to a battle, he rashK exposed, at 
Seneffe, a wmg of his army, and that active prince failed not at once 
to see and to seize the advantage But this impiudence of the Prince 
of Orange was amply compensated by his behaviour in the obstinate 
and bloody action which ensued He rallied his dismayed tioops, he 
led them to the charge, he pushed the vcteian and martial troops of 
France, and he obliged the Prince of Cond^, not\Mthstanding his age 
and character, to exert gi cater effoits, and to iisk his person more than 
in any action, where, even during the heat of youth, he had ever com- 
manded After sunset, the action was continued by tljp light of the 
moon , and it was darkness at last, not the weariness of the combatants, 
which put an end to the contest, and left the victory undecided * The 
^ Prince of Orange,' said Condd, with candour and generosity, ‘ has 
* acted, in everything, like an old captain, except venturing his life too 
^ like a young soldier ' Oudenarde was aftenvards invested by the 
Prince of Oiange, but he was obliged, by the Imperial and Spanish 
generals, to ra^ise the siege on the approach of the enemy He after- 
wards besieged and took Grave, and at the beginning of winter, the 
allied aimies broke up, but with great discontents and complaints on 
all sides. 

The allies were not more successful m other places Lewis, m a few 
weeks, reconquered Franchecomtd In Alsace, Turenne displayed 
against a much superior enemy, all that military skill, which had long 
rendered him the most renowned captain of his age and nation. By a 
sudden and foiced march, he attacked and beat at Sintzheimthe Duke 
of Lonaine and Caprara, geneial of the Imperialists 70,000 Germans 
poured into Alsace, and took up their quarters in that province Tu- 
renne, who had retired into Lorraine, returned unexpectedly upon them. 
He attacked and defeated a body of the enemy at Mulhausen He 
chased from Colmar the elector of Biandenburg, who commanded 
the German troops He gained a new advantage at Turkheim And 
having dislodged all the allies, he obliged them to repass the Rhine, 
full of shame for their multiplied defeats, and, still more, of anger and 
complaints against each other 

In England, all these events weie considered by the people with 
great anxiety and concern , though the king and his ministers aifected 
great indifference with regard to them Considerable alterations were 
about this time made in the English ministry Buckingham was dis- 
missed, who had long, by his wit and entei taming humour, possessed 
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the king^s favour Arlington, now chambeilam, and Danby, the trea- 
surer, possessed chiefly tjie king’s confidence Great hatred and 
jealousy took place between these ministers, and public affaiis weie 
somewhat disturbed by their quairels But Danby daily gained giound 
with his master. And Arlington declined in the same proportion 
Danby was a frugal ministei , and, by his application and industry, he 
brought the revenue into tolerable order He endeavoured so to con- 
duct himself as to give offence to no party , and the consequence was, 
that he was able entirely to please none He was a declared enemy to 
the French alliance, but never possessed authoiity enough to over- 
come the prepossessions which the king and the duke retained towards 
It It must be ascribed to the prevalence of that interest, aided by 
money remitted fiom Paris, that the parliament was assembled so late 
this year , lest they should attempt to engage the king in measures 
against France, during the ensuing campaign They met (April 13, 
1675) not till the approach of summer ^ 

Every step taken by the commons discovered that ill-humour and 
jealousy to which the late open measures of the king, and his piesent 
secret attachments, gave but too just foundation They drew up a new 
bill against popeiy, and resolved to insert m it many severe clauses 
for the detection and piosecution of piicsts, they presented addresses 
a second tii?je against Laudeidale, and, when the king’s answer was 
not satisfactoiy, they seemed still dctei mined to peiseveie m their 
applications An accusation was moved against Danby, but, upon 
examining the seveial ai tides, it was not found to contain any just 
reasons of a peisccution, and was theiefoic diopped they applied to 
the king for iccalling his troops fiom the Fiench service, an cl, as he 
only piomised that they should not be icciuited, they appeared to be 
much dissatisfied with the answei A bill was bi ought m, making it 
treason to levy money without authority of parliament, another 
vacating the scats of such membeis as accepted of offices; another? 
to seciue the peisonal liberty of the subject, and to prevent sending 
any person prisoner beyond sea 

That the court party might not be idle during these attacks, a bill 
foi a new test was introduced into the house of peers by the Earl of 
Lindesay All membeis of either house, and all who possessed any 
office, were by this bill requiied to sweai that it was not lawful, upon 
any pretence whatsoevei, to take arms against the king; that they 
ablioued the tiaitoious position of taking arms by his authority against 
his person, 01 against those who wcie commissioned by him; and that 
they will not at any time endeavour the alteration of the protestant 
religion or of the established government either in church or state 

Gieat opposition was made to this bill, as might be expected, fiom 
the picsent disposition of the nation. Duimg seventeen days the 
debates wcie earned on with much zeal, and all the reason and 
learning of both paities were displayed on the occasion. The ques- 
tion, indeed, with regard to resistance, was a point which enteied into 
the controveisies of the old parties, cavalier and roundhead, as it made 

^ This year, on March 25, died Henry Cromwell, second son of the protector, act 47. Hft 
had lived unmolested in a private station, ever since the king’s restoration, which he ratheif 
favoured than opposed 
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an essential part of the present disputes between court and country 
Few neuters were found in the nation , but among such as could main- 
tain a calm indifference, there prevailed sentiments wide of those which 
were adopted by either party. Such persons thought that all general, 
speculative declarations of the legislature, either for or against resist- 
ance, were equally impolitic, and could serve to no other purpose than 
to signalise, m their turn, the tnumph of one faction over another ; 
that the simplicity retained in the ancient laws of England, as well as 
in the laws of every other country, ought still to be preserved, and was 
best calculated to prevent the extremes on either side , that the abso- 
lute exclusion of resistance m all possible cases was founded on ‘false’ 
principles, its express admission might be attended with ‘ dangerous ’ 
consequences, and there was no necessity for exposing the public to 
either inconvenience , that if a choice must necessarily be made in the 
case, the preference of utility to truth in pubhc institutions was appa- 
rent , nor could the supposition of resistance beforehand, and in 
geneial terms, be safely admitted in any government , that even in 
mixed monarchies, wheie that supposition seemed most requisite, it was 
yet entirely superfluous, since no man, on the appioach of extraordi- 
nary necessity, could be at a loss, though not directed by legal decla- 
rations, to find the proper remedy , that even those who might at a 
distance, and by scholastic reasoning, exclude all resistanqi^, would yet 
hearken to the voice of nature, when evident ruin both to themselves 
and to the public must attend a strict adherence to their pretended 
principles , that the question, as it ought thus to be entirely exduded 
from all determinations of the legislature, was, even among private 
reasoners, somewhat frivolous and little bettei than a dispute of words; 
that the one party could not pretend that resistance ought ever to 
become a familiar practice, the other would surely have recours? to it 
in great extremities And thus the difference could only turn on the 
degrees of danger or oppression which would warrant this irregular 
remedy, a difference which m a geneial question it was impossible by 
any language precisely to fix or deteimme 

There were many other absuidities in this test, particularly that of 
binding men by oath not to alter the government either in church or 
state, since all human institutions are liable to abuse and require 
continual amendments which are, in reality, so many alterations. 
It IS not, indeed, possible to make a law which does not innovate, 
more or less, in the government. These difficulties produced such 
obstructions to the bill that it was carried only by two voices in the 
house of peers All the popish lords, headed by the Earl of Bristol, 
voted against it It was sent down to the house of commons, where it 
was likely to undergo a scrutiny still moie severe 

But a quarrel which ensued between the two houses prevented the 
passing of every bill projected during the present session. One Dr. 
Shirley, being cast in a lawsuit befoie chancery against Sir John Fag, 
a member of the house of commons, preferred a petition of appeal to 
the house of peers The lords received it, and summoned Fag to 
appear before them. He complained to the lower house, who espoused 
his cause. They not only maintained that no member of their house 
could be summoned before the peers, they also asserted that the 
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house could receive no appeals fiom any court of equity, a pre- 
tension which extremely reticnched the jurisdiction of the peers, and 
which was contrary to the practice that had prevailed during the 
whole century. The commons send Shirley to piison, the loids assert 
their powers. Conferences are tried , but no accommodation ensues, 
Four lawyers are sent to the Tower by the commons for transgressing 
the orders of the house, and pleading in this cause before the peers. 
The peers denominate this arbitrary commitment a breach of the great 
charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to release the prisoners ; 
he declines obedience, they apply to the king, and desire him to 
punish the lieutenant for his contempt The king summons both 
'"houses, exhorts them to unanimity, and infoi ms them that the present 
quan-el had arisen ftom the contrivance of his and their enemies, who 
expected by that means to force a dissolution of the parliament His 
advice has no effect; the commons continue as violent as ever, and 
the king, finding that no busmess could be finished, at last (June 8) 
prorogued the parliament 

When the parliament was again (Oct 13) assembled, there appeared 
not in any respect a change in the dispositions of either house The 
king desired supplies, as well for the building of ships, as for taking 
off anticipations which lay upon his xe\ enue He even confessed that 
he had not l^cn altogether so frugal as he might have been, and as he 
resolved to be for the futuie, though he asserted that, to Ins gieat 
satisfaction, he had found his expenses by no means so exoibitant as 
some had lepiescnted them The commons took into consideiatioii 
the subject oi supply They voted 300,000/ for the building of ships , 
but they appiopiiatcd the sum by very stiict clauses Ihcy passed a 
lesolution not to giant any supply fox taking off the anticipations of 
the levenue.^ This vote was earned in a full house, by a majoiity of 
four only : so neaily wcic the paitics balanced The quarrel was 
revived, to which Dr Shiiley’s cause had given occasion. The pro- 
ceedings of the commons discoveicd the same violence as during the 
last session A motion was made m the house of peeis, but rejected, 
for addressing the king to dissolve the present pailiament. The king 
contented himself with (Nov. 22) pioroguing them to a veiy long teim. 
Whether these quaiiels between the houses aiose from contrivance or 
accident was not ceitamly known Each party might, according lo^ 
their different views, esteem themselves cithei gainers 01 losers by"* 
them The court might desire to obstiuct all attacks fiom the com- 
mons, by giving them other employment. The country paity might 
desiie the dissolution of a pailiament, which, notwithstanding all dis- 
gusts, still contained too many royalists ever to seive all the pm poses 
of the malcontents. 

Soon aftei the piorogation, there passed an incident, which in itself 
IS tizvial, but tends strongly to mark the genius of the English govern- 
ment, and of Charles's administration, dm mg this period The liberty 
of the constitution, and the variety as well as violence of the parties, 

1 Several historians have affirmed, that the commons found, this session, upon inquiry, that 
the king’s revenue was 1,600,000/ a year, and that the necessary expense was but 700,000/ , 
and have appealed to the journals for a proof But there is not the least appearance oi this uot 
the jumnals , and the fact is impossible 
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had begotten a propensity for political conversation , and as the 
coffee-houses in particular were the scenes* where the conduct of the 
king and the inimstiy was canvassed with great fieedom, a pioclaina- 
lion was issued to suppress these places of rendezvous Such an act 
of power during former reigns would have been grounded entirely on 
the pierogative , and before the accebsion of the house of Stuart, no 
^scruple would have been entertained with regard to that exercise of 
authority But Chailes, finding doubts to arise upon his proclamation, 
had recourse to the judges, who supplied him with a chicane, and that 
too a frivolous one, by which he might justify his proceedings The 
law, whrch settled the excise, enacted, that licences for retailing 
liquors might be refused to such as could not find security for payment 
of the duties But coffee was not a liquor subjected to excise , and 
even this power of refusing licences was very limited, and could not 
reasonably be extended beyond the intention of the act. The king, 
theiefoie, obseiving the people to be much dissatisfied, yielded to a 
petition of the coffee-men, who promised for the futuie to restiain all 
seditious discouise in their houses , and the proclamation was then 
recalled 

This campaign, 1675, proved inoie foitunate to the confederates 
than any other during the whole war The French took the field in 
Flanders with a numeious army; and Lewis himself ^erved as a 
volunteer under the Prince of Condd But notwithstanding lus great 
preparations, he could gam no advantages but the takmg of Huy and 
Limbourg, places of small consequence The Pimce of Orange, with 
a considerable aimy, opposed him in all his motions ; and neither side 
was willing, without a visible advantage, to hazard a general action, 
which might be attended either with the entire loss of Flanders on the 
one hand, or the mvasion of France on the other Lewis, tired of so 
unactive a campaign, returned to Veisailles ; and the whole summer 
passed in the Low Countries without any memorable event 

Tuienne commanded on the Upper Rhine, in opposition fo his great 
rival Montecuculi, geneial of the Imperialists. The object of the 
latter was to pass the Rhine, to penetrate into Alsace, Lorraine, or 
Burgundy, and to fix his quaiteis in these provinces , the aim of the 
formei was to guaid the Fiench frontiers, and to disappoint all the 
schemes of his enemy The m< 5 st consummate skill was displayed on 
%oth sides ; and if any supeiiority appealed in Turenne’s conduct, it 
was chiefly asciibed to his greater vigour of body, by which he was en- 
abled to inspect all the posts m person, and could on the spot take the 
justest measures for the execution of his designs By posting himself 
on the German side of the Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi from 
passing that river * he had also hid his plan in so masterly a manner, 
that, in a few days, he must have obliged the Germans to decamp, and 
have gained a consideiable advantage over them ; when a period was 
put to his life, by a random shot, which struck him on the breast as he 
was taking a view of the enemy The consternation of his army was 
inexpressible The French troops, who, a moment before, were as- 
sured of victory, now considered themselves as entirely vanquished ; 
and the Germans, who would have been glad to compound for a safe 
retreat, expected no less than the total destruction of their enemy. 
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But De Lorges, nephew to Turenne, succeeded him in the command, 
and possessed a great sh§ire of the genius and capacity of his pre- 
decessor, By his skilful operations, the French were enabled to repass 
'the Rhine, without considerable loss , and this retreat was deemed 
equally glorious with the greatest victory The valour of the English 
troops, who were placed in the rear, greatly contributed to save the 
Fiench army. They had been seized with the same passion as the 
native troops of France, for their brave general, and fought with ardour 
to revenge his death on the Germans The Duke of Marlborough, 
then Captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that art, which 
he afterwards practised with such fatal success against France. 

^ The Prince of Cond6 left the army in Flanders under the command 
of Luxembourg , and carrying with him a considerable reinforcement, 
succeeded to Turenne’s command He defended Alsace from the 
Germans, who had passed the Rhine, and invaded that province He 
obliged them first to raise the siege of Hagenau, then that of Saverne 
He eluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle And having 
dexterously prevented them from establishing themselves in Alsace, he 
forced them, notwithstanding their superiority of numbers, to repass 
the Rhine, and to take up wintei -quarters in then own country 

After the death of Turenne, a detachment of the German army was 
sent to the ^,ege of Treves an enterprise, in which the Imperialists, 
the Spaniards, the Palatine, the Duke of Loirainc, and many other 
piinces passionately concuired The project was veil concerted, and 
executed with vigoiii Maishal Crcqui, on the other hand, collected 
an army, and advanced with a view of foicmg the Geimans to raise 
the siege They left a detachment to guaid their lines, and under 
the command of the Dukes of Zell and Osnabuigh, marched in 
quest of the enemy At Consaibruck, they fell unexpectedly and with 
superior numbers, on Crequi, and put him to rout He escaped with 
four attendants only ; and thi owing himself into Treves, resolved, by 
a vigorous defence, to make atonement for his foimer error or misi^* 
fortune. The garuson was biave, but not abandoned to that total 
despair by which their goveinoi was actuated They mutinied against 
his obstinacy , capitulated foi themselves , and because he refused to 
sign the capitulation, they deliveied him a pnsoncr into the hands of 
the enemy. 

It IS lemarkable that this defeat given to Ciequi is almost the only 
one which the French leceived at land, from Rocroi to Blenheim, 
during the course of above fifty years , and these, too, full of bloody 
wars against potent and martial enemies , then victoiies almost equal 
the numbei of yeais during that peiiod Such was the vigour and 
good conduct of that monaichy I and such too weic the resources and 
iefined policy of the othci Euiopean nations, by which they weie 
enabled to repair their losses, and still to confine that mighty power 
neaily within its ancient limits ' A fifth part of these victories would 
have sufficed, in another period, to have given to France the empire 
of Europe 

The Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of large subsidies, 
to take pait with Lewis, and invade the teriitories of the elector of 
Biandcnburg in Pomerania. That elector, joined by some Imperial- 
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ists from Silesia, fell upon them with bravery and success He soon 
obliged them to evacuate Ins part of that countr>', and he pursued them 
into their own He had an intemew with the King of Denmark, who 
had now joined the confederates, and resolved to declare war against 
Sweden These princes concerted measures for pushing the victory 

To all these misfortunes against foieign enemies were added some 
domestic insurrections of the common people in Guienne and Brittany 
Though soon suppressed, they divided the Toice and attention of Lewis 
The only advantage, gamed by the French, was at sea Messina m 
Sicily had revolted, and a fleet under the Duke de Vivonne was dis- 
patched to support the rebels The Dutch had sent a squadron to 
assist the Spaniards A battle ensued, wheie de Ruyter was killed* 
This event alone was thought equivalent to a victory 

The French, who, twelve years before, had scarcely a ship of war in 
any of their harbouis, had laised themselves, by means of pei sever- 
ance and policy, to be, in their present foice, though not in their re- 
sources, the fiist maritime powei in Europe The Dutch, while in 
alliance with them against England, had supplied them with several 
vessels, and had taught them the ludiments of the difficult ait of ship- 
building The English next, when in alliance with them against Holland, 
instiucted them m the method of fighting then ships, and o:^reseivmg 
Older in naval engagements Lewis availed himself of e^ry'bppor- 
tunity to aggrandize his people, while Charles, sunk m indolence and 
pleasure, neglected all the noble arts of government , or if at any time 
he roused himself from his lethargy, that industry, by reason of the 
unhappy projects which he embraced, was often more pernicious to 
the public than his inactivity itself He was as anxious to promotfe- 
the naval powei of France, as if the safety of his crown had depended 
on It , and many of the plans executed in that kingdom, were first, ifc 
is said (Wei wood, Burnet, Coke) digested and corrected by him 

The successes of the allies had been considerable the last campaign ; 
but the Spaniaids and Impel lalists well knew, that Fiance was not 
yet sufficiently broken, nor willing to submit to the teims which they 
resolved to impose upon her Though they could not refuse the king's 
mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was at last fixed on 
as the place of congress, yet undei one pretence or othei, they still 
delayed sending then ambassadors, and no progress was made in the 
negotiation Lord Beikeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel 
Jenkins, weie the English ministeis at Nimeguen The Dutch, who 
were impatient for peace, soon appeared Lewis, who hoped to divide 
the allies, and who knew, that he himself could neithei be seduced nor 
forced into a disadvantageous peace, sent ambassadois the Swedes, 
who hoped to recover by tieaty what they had lost by arms, were also 
forward to negotiate But as these powei s could not proceed of them- 
selves to settle teims, the congiess, hitherto, served merely as an 
amusement to the public 

It was by the events of the campaign, not the conferences among 
the negotiators, that the articles of peace were to be determined 
The Spanish towns, ill-fortified ai*d worse defended, made (in 1676) 
but a feeble lesistance to Lewis , who, by laying up magazines during 
the winter, was able to take the field early in the spring, before the 
VOL III < 40 
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forage could be found in the open countiy In the month of April he 
laid siege to Cond^, and tfeok it by storm m four days Having sent 
the Duke of Orleans to besiege Bouchame, a small but important 
fortress, he posted himself so advantageously with his mam army, as 
to hinder the confederates from relieving it, or fighting without dis- 
advantage. The Pimce of Oiange, in spite of the difficulties of the 
season, and the want of provisions, came in sight of the French army; 
his industry served to no other purpose than to render him spectator 
of the surrender of Bouchame Both armies stood m awe of each 
other, and were unwilling to hazard an action, which might be attended 
with the most important consequences Lewis, though he wanted not 
personal courage, was little enterprising m the field , and being re- 
solved this campaign to rest contented with the advantages which he 
had so early obtained, he thought proper to entrust his army to 
Mareschal Schomberg, and retired himself to Yersailles After his 
•departure, the Prince of Orange laid siege to Maestricht ; but meeting 
With an obstinate resistance, he was obliged, on the approach of 
Schomberg, who m the meantime had taken Aire, to raise the siege. 
He was incapable of yielding to adversity, or bending under misfor^- 
tunes but he began to foresee, that, by the negligence and errors of 
his allies, the war in Flanders must necessarily have a veiy unfortu- 
nate issue^ 

On the Upper Rhine, Philipsbouig was taken by the Imperialists 
In Pomerania, the Swedes were so unsuccessful against the Danes and 
Biandenbuighcis, that they seemed to be losing apace all those pos- 
sessions, which, with so much valour and good foitune, they had 
acquiied in Geimany 

About the beginning of winter, the congiess of Nimeguen was pretty 
full, and the plenipotcntiaiies of the empeior and Spam, two powers 
sti icily conjoined by blood and alliance, at last appealed. The Dutch 
had threatened, if they absented themselves any longer, to proceed to 
a separate treaty with Fiance. In the conferences and negotiations, 
the disposition of the paitics became eveiy day more apparent 

The Hollanders, loaded with debts, and harassed with taxes, were 
{AD. 1677) desirous of putting an end to a war, in which, besides the 
disadvantages attending all leagues, the weakness of the Spaniaids,the 
divisions and delays of the Germans, prognosticated nothing but dis- 
grace and misfortune. Then commeice languished, and what gave 
them still greater anxiety, the commeice of England, bv reason of her 
neutiality, flourished extremely, and they weie appiehensive, lest 
advantages once lost, would never thoioiighly be regained They had 
themselves no faithcr motive foi continuing the wai, than to secure a 
good fiontiei to Flanders, but giatitude to their allies still engaged 
them to try, whether another campaign might procure a peace, which 
would give general satisfaction The Piince of Orange, urged by 
motives of honoui, of ambition, and of animosity against France, 
endeavoured to keep them steady to this resolution 

The Spaniards, not to mention the othei incurable weaknesses, into 
which their monarchy was fallen, were distracted with domestic dissen- 
tions between the paities of the queen regent and Don John, natural 
brother to their young sovereign. Though unable of themselves to 
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defend Flanders, they were resolute not tojconclude a peace, which 
would leave it exposed to every assault or mioad, and while they 
made the most magnificent promises to the States, their real trust was 
m the protection of England They saw, that, if that small but im- 
portant teiritory were once subdued by France, the Hollanders, 
exposed to so terrible a power, would fall into dependance, and would 
endeavour, by submissions, to ward off that destruction to which a 
war, in the heart of their state, must necessanly expose them. ITtiey 
believed, that Lewis, sensible how much greater advantages he might 
reap from the alliance than from the subjection of the republic, which 
must scatter its people, and depress its commerce, would be satisfied 
with very moderate conditions, and would turn His enterprizes against 
his other neighbours They thought it impossible but the people and 
pai Lament of England, foreseeing these obvious consequences, must 
at last force the king to take part in the affairs of the continent, in 
which their intciests weie so deeply concerned And they trusted, 
that even the king himself, on the approach of*so great a danger, must 
open his eyes, and saciifice his piejudices, in favour of France, to the 
safety of his own dominions 

But Charles here found himself entangled in such opposite motives 
and engagements, as he had not lesolution enough to break, *%r patience 
to unravel On the one hand, he always regarded his alliance with 
France as a sure resource in case of any commotions among his own 
subjects , and whatever schemes he might still retain for enlargmg his 
authority, or altering the established religion, it was from that quarfer 
alone he could expect assistance He had actually in secret sold hiS 
neutrality to France, and he received remittances of a million of hvres 
a-year, which was afterwards increased to two millions , a considerable 
supply in the present embarrassed state of his revenue And he 
dreaded, lest the parliament should treat him as they had formerly 
done his father; and after they had engaged him in a wai on the con- 
tinent, should take advantage of his necessities, and make him 
purchase supplies by sacrificing his prerogative, and abandoning his 
ministers. 

On the other hand, the cries of his people and parliament, seconded 
by Danby, Arlington, and most of his ministers, incited him to take 
part with the allies, and to coiiect the unequal balance of power in 
Europe, He might apprehend danger from opposing such earnest 
desires he might hope for large supplies if he concurred with them i 
nnd however inglorious and indolent his disposition, the renown of 
acting as arbiter of Europe, would piobably at intervals rouse him 
from his lethargy, and move him to support the high character with 
which he stood invested 

It IS worthy of observation, that, dunng this period, the king was, 
by every one, abroad and at home, by France and by the allies, 
allowed to be the undisputed arbiter of Europe, and no terms of 
peace, which he would have prescribed, could have been refused by 
-either party Though France afterwards found means to resist the 
same alliance, joined with England , yet was she then obliged to make 
such violent efforts as quite exhausted her, and it was the utmost 
necessity which pushed her to find resources, far surpassing her own 

40 ^ 
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expectations Charles w%s sensible, that, so long as the wai continued 
abroad, he should never enjoy ease at home, from the impatience and 
importunity of his subjects, yet could he not resolve to impose a 
peace by openly joining h unself with either party Terms advan- 
tageous to the allies must lose him the friendship of France the 
contrary would emage his parliament Between these views, he per- 
petually fluctuated, and from his conduct, it is observable, that a ^ 
carpless, remiss disposition, agitated by opposite motives, is capable 
of as great inconsistencies as are incident even to the greatest imbe- 
cility and folly 

The parliament was assembled (Feb 15, 1677) , and the king madt. 
them a plausible speech, in which he warned them against all differ- 
ences among themselves , expressed a resolution to do his part for 
bunging their consultations to a happy issue , anj[i offered his consent 
to any laws for the faVthei security of their religion, liberty, and 
property He then told them of the decayed condition of the navy ; 
and asked money for repairing it he informed them, that part of his 
revenue, the additional excise, was soon to expire and he added 
these words, ‘You may at any time see the yeaily established expense 
‘of the government, by which it will appeal, that, the constant and 
‘ unavoids^lile charge being paid, thei e will remain no overplus towards 
‘answeiing those contingencies, winch may happen m all kingdoms, 

‘ and which have been a consideiable buithcn on me this last year ’ 

Before the parliament entered upon business, they were stopped by 
a doubt, conceinmg the legality of their meeting It had been enacted 
by an old law of Edw III ‘That parliaments should be held once 
‘ every year, or oftener, if need be ' The last prorogation had been 
longei than a year, and being supposed on that account illegal, it was 
pretended to be equivalent to a dissolution The consequence seems 
by no means just , and besides, a later act, that which repealed the 
triennial Taw, had detei mined, that it was necessary to hold parlia- 
ments only once m thiee years Such weight, however, was put on 
this cavil, that Buckingham, Shaftesbuiy, Salisbury, and Whaiton,. 
insisted stienuously in the house of peeis on the invalidity of the 
parliament, and the nullity of all its futuie acts For such dangerous? 
positions, they weie sent to the Towei, there to remain during the 
pleasure of his majesty and the house Buckingham, Salisbury, and 
Wharton made submissions, and were soon after released But 
Shaftesbury, moie obstinate in his tcmpci, and desirous of distin- 
guishing himself by his adheience to libcity, sought the remedy of 
law, and being 1 ejected by the judges, he was, at last, after a twelve- 
montlVs impnsonment, obliged to make the same submissions; upon 
which he was also leleased 

The commons at first seemed to pioceed with temper. They ‘ 
granted the sum of 586,000/, foi building 30 ships, though they 
sti ictly appropriated the money to that service Estimates were given 
m of the expense, but it was afterwaids found that they fell shoitnear 
100,000/ They also voted, agreeably to the king’s request, the con- 
tinuance of the additional excise for thice yeais This excise had 
been gi anted for nine years in 1668 Everything seemed to promise a 
peaceable and an easy session. 
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But the parliament was roused from this tranquillity by the news 
received from abioad The French king l^ad taken the field m the 
middle of February, 1677, and laid siege to Valenciennes, which he 
carried in a few days by storm He next invested both Cambray and 
6t Omers The Prince of Orange, alarmed with his progress, hastily 
assembled an army, and marched to the relief of St Omeis. He was 
encountered by the French, under the Duke of Orleans and Marshal 
Luxembourg The Prince possessed great talents for war , courage, 
activity, vigilance, patience j but still he was inferior in genius to those 
consummate generals, opposed to him by Lewis, and though he 
always found means to repair his losses, and to make head in a little 
time against the victors, he was, during his whole life, unsuccessful. 
By a masterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here defeated, and 
obliged to retreat to Ypres. Cambray and St Omers were soon after 
surrendered to Lewis 

This success, derived from such great power and such wise conduct, 
infused a just terioi into the English parliament They addressed the 
king, repiesenting the danger to which the kingdom was exposed from 
the gieatness of France, and praying that his majesty, by such alliances 
as he should think fit, would both secure his own dominions and the 
Spanish Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his people The 
king, desirous of eluding this application, which he consjj^ered as a 
kind of attack on his measures, replied in general terms, that he would 
use all means for the preservation of Flanders, consistent with the 
peace and safety of his kingdoms This answer was an evasion, or 
rather a denial The commons, therefore, thought proper to be more 
-explicit They entieated him not to defer the entering into such 
alliances as might attain that gieat end and in case war with the 
French king should be the lesult of his measures, they propiised to 
giant him all the aids and supplies, which would enable him to support 
the honour and inteiest of the nation The king was also more explicit 
m his icply He told them, that the only way to prevent danger, was 
to put him in a condition to make prepaiations for their security This 
message was understood to be a demand of money The parliament 
accordingly empoweied the king to boiiow on the additional excise 
200,000/ at seven per cent a veiy small sum indeed, but which they 
deemed sufficient, with the oidinaiy levenue, to equip a good squadion, 
and theieby put the nation in security, till faither resolutions should 
be taken 

But this concession fell far shoit of the king^s expectations He 
therefore mfoimed them, that, unless they gi anted him the sum of 
600,000/ upon new funds, it would not be possible for him, without 
exposing the nation to manifest dangci, ‘ to speak or act those things,* 
which would answer the end of their seveial addresses The house 
took this message into consideiation but before they came to any 
resolution, the king sent for them to Whitehall, wheie he told them, 
upon the woid of a king, that they should not repent any trust which 
they would repose in him for the safety of the kingdom, that he would 
not for any consideration break credit with them, or employ their 
.money to other uses, than those for which they intended it , but that 
foe would not hazard, either his own safety or theirs, by taking any 
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vigorous ineasuresj or foiming new alliances, till he were m a better 
9ondition both to defend his subjects, and offend his enemies This 
speech brought affairs to a shoit issue The king required them to 
trust him with a laige sum he pawned his i oyal word for their security 
They must cither run the risk of losing then money, or fail of those 
alliances which they had projected, and at the same tune declare to all 
the world the highest distnist of their soveieign 

But there weie many reasons which detei mined the house of com- 
mons to put no trust in the king They consideied, that the pretence 
of danger was obviously groundless, while the French weie opposed 
by such poweiful alliances on the continent while the king was master 
of a good fleet at sea, and while all his subjects were so heartily united 
m opposition to foreign enemies That the only justifiable reason, 
therefore, of Charleses backwardness, was not the apprehension of 
danger from abroad, but a diffidence, which he might peihaps have 
entertained of his pailiament, lest, after engaging him in foreign 
alliances for carrying on war, they should take advantage of his neces- 
sities, and extoit from him concessions dangerous to his royal dignity. 
That this parliament, by their past conduct, had given no foundation 
for such suspicions, and weie so far fiom pursuing any sinister ends, 
that they had gi anted supplies for the first Dutch w^ar , for maintaining 
the triple league, though concluded without then advice, even for 
carrying oif the second Dutch wai, vhich was cntcicd into contiary to 
then opinion, and contiaiy to the manifest mtcicsts of the nation 
That, on the other hand, the king had, by foimei measuics, excited 
very reasonable jealousies in his people, and did ivith a bad giace 
require at piesent their tiust and confidence That he had not sciupled 
to demand supplies for maintaining the tuple league, at the very 
moment he was conceiting measures foi bi caking it, and had accoid- 
ingly employed to that puipose the supplies, which he had obtained by 
those delusive pietcnces That his union with France, dm mg the war 
against Holland, must have been founded on projects the most dan- 
gerous to his people, and as the sdine union was still secietly main- 
tained, it might justly be fcaicd, that the same piojects weie not yet 
entirely abandoned That he could not seiiously intend to piosecute 
vigoious measuies against France, since he had so long remained 
entirely unconceincd during such obvious dangeis, and, till piompted 
by his parliament, whose piopei business it was not to take the lead m 
those parts of administiation, had suspended all his activity That if 
he really meant to enter into a cordial union with his people, he would 
have taken the first step, and have endeavom cd, by putting ti ust m them^ 
to rcstoie that confidence, which he himself, by his lash conduct had 
first violated That it was m vain to ask so small a sum as 600,000/., 
m oidei to secuie him against the futuie attempts of the parliament;; 
since that sum must soon be exhausted by a wai with France, and he 
must again fall into that depen dance, which was become, in some 
degice, essential to the constitution. That if he would foim the neces- 
sary alliances, that sum, 01 a greater, would instantly be voted, nor 
bould there be any leason to dread, that the parliament would im- 
mediately deseit measures, m which they weie engaged by their honour,, 
their inclination, and the public interest. That the real ground, there- 
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fore, of the king’s refusal, was neither appiehension of dangei from 
foreign enemies, noi jealousy of parliamentary encroachments, but a 
desiie of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithstanding his 
royal word, to employ to other purposes And that, by using such dis- 
honoui able means to so ignoble an end, he rendered himself still more 
unwoithy the confidence of his people 

The house of commons was now legularly divided into two parties, 
the court and the country Some were enlisted m the court-party by 
offices, nay, a few by bribes secretly given them, a practice first begun 
by Clifford, a dangerous minister but great numbers were attached 
merely by inclination , so far as they esteemed the measures of the 
court agieeable to the interests of the nation Private views 2^ 
faction had likewise drawn several into the country party but there 
weie also many of that party, who had no other object than the public 
good. These disinterested membeis on both sides fluctuated between 
the factions , and gave the superioiity sometimes to the court, some- 
times to the opposition (Temple’s Mem , vol 1 p 458) In the piesent 
cmeigcnce, a general distrust of the Jang pi evaded, and the pailia- 
ment resolved not to hazaid then money, in expectation of alliances, 
which, they believed, weie nevei intended to be formed Instead of 
granting the supply, they voted an addiess, wherein they ‘besought his 
‘ majesty to entei into a league, offensive and defensive, with the States 
‘ Gcneial of the United Provinces, against the giowth' amd power of 
‘the Fiench king, and for the preseivation of the Spanish Nether- 
‘ lands , and to make such other alliances with the confederates as 
‘ should appear fit and useful to that end ’ They supported their advice 
with reasons, and piomised speedy and effectual supplies, for pj^e- 
. serving his majesty’s honour and ensuring the safety of the public. 
The king pietcnded the highest anger at this address, which he repre- 
sented as a dangei ous encioachment upon his prerogative He 
leproved the commons in seveie terms, and ordered them imme- 
diately to be adjourned 

It IS ceitam that this (May 8) was the critical moment when the 
king both might with ease have pieserved the balance of power m 
Europe, winch it has since cost this island gieat expense of blood and 
treasure to restore, and might, by pei severance, have at last regained, 
m some tolerable measuie, after all past eiiors, the confidence of his 
people This opportunity being neglected, the wound became in- 
curable , and notwithstanding ‘ his ’ momentaiy appearances of vigour 
against France and popeiy, and ‘then’ momentary inclinations to 
rely on his faith, ‘ he ’ was still believed to be at bottom engaged in 
the same interests, and * they ’ soon elapsed into distrust and jeSousy. 
The seciet memoiis of his reign, which have since been published^^ - 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the king had at this time concerted mea- 

^ Such as the letters, which passed betwixt Danby and Montague, the king’s ambassador at 
Pans (Temple’s Memoirs, and his Letters) In these last, we see that the king never made 
any proposals of terms but what were advantageous to France, and the Prmce of Orange 
believed them to have always been concerted with the French ambassador (vol l p 439) 

In Sir John Dalrymple's Appendix, p 103, it appears that the lung had signed himself, with- 
out the participation ot his ministers, a secret treaty with France, and had obtained a pension 
on the promise of his neutrality a fact, which renders his * royal word,’ solemnly given to his 
subjects, one of the most dishonourable and most scandalous acts ^at ever preceded from a 
throne 
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sures with France, and had no intention to enter into a wai in favour 
of the allies. He had entertained no view, therefore, even when he 
pawned his royal word '"lo his people, than to procure a grant of 
money; and he tiustcd that, while he eluded their expectations, he 
could not afterwaids want pretences for palliating his conduct 

Negotiations meanwhile were earned on between France and Hol- 
land, and an eventual treaty was concluded , that is, all their differ- 
ences were adjusted, provided they could afterwaids satisfy their allies 
on both sides This work, though in appearance difficult, seemed to 
be extremely forwarded, by farther bad successes on the part of the 
confederates, and by the ^eat impatience of the Hollanders, when a 
new event happened, which promised a more prosperous issue to the 
quarrel with France, and revived the hopes of all the English who 
understood the interests of their country 

The#, king saw, with regiet, the violent discontents which prevailed 
in the nation, and which seemed every day to augment upon him. 
Desirous by his natural temper to be easy himself, and to make every- 
body else easy, he sought expedients to appease those murmurs, which, 
as they were very disagreeable foi the present, might in their conse- 
quences prove extiemely dangerous He knew, that, during the late 
war with Holland, the malcontents at home had made applications to 
the Pimce of Orange, and if he continued still to neglect the prince's 
interests, and to thwart the inclinations of his own people, he appre- 
hended lest then common complaints should cement a lasting union 
between them He, saw that the leligion of the duke inspired the 
nation with dismal apprehensions, and though he had obliged his 
biothei to allow the young pimcesses to be educated in the piotestant 
raith, something faithei, he thought, was nccessaiy, in oider to satisfy 
the nation He entei tamed, thciefore, pioposals foi mairymg the 
Prince of Orange to the Lady Maiy, the elder princess, and heir- 
appaient to the crown (foi the duke had no male issue), and he hoped, 
by so tempting an offer, to engage him entirely m his interests A 
peace he pm posed to make , such as would satisfy Fiance, and still 
preserve his connections with that crown and he intended to sanctify 
It by the appiobation of the piince, whom he found to be extremely 
reveied in England, and respected throughout Eui ope All the reasons 
for this alliance wcie seconded by the solicitations of Danby, and also 
of Temple, who was at that time m England and Chailcs at last 
giantcd pei mission to the pimce, when the campaign should be over, 
to pay him a visit 

The king very graciously leceivcd (Oct lo) his nephew at New- 
market He would have entei ed immediately upon business , but the 
pimce dcsiied first to be acquainted with the Lady Mary and he 
dcclaicd that, contraiy to the usual sentiments of persons of his rank, 
he placed a gicat part of happiness in domestic satisfaction, and would 
not, upon any consideration of mteiest or politics, match himself with 
a pel son disagreeable to him He was introduced to the princess, 
whom he found m the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both m 
her person and her behaviour The king now thought, that he had a 
double tic upon him, and might safely expect his compliance with 
every proposal he was sui prised to find the prince decline all dis- 
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course of business, and refuse to concert any terms for the general 
peace, till his marriage should be finished He foresaw, he said, from 
the situation of affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard terms ; 
and he never would expose himself to the reproach of having sacrificed 
their mteiests to promote his own purposes Charles still believed, 
notwithstanding the cold, severe manner of the prince, that he would 
abate of this rigid punctilio of honour , and he protracted the time, 
hoping, by his own insinuation and address, as well as by the allure- 
ments of love and ambition, to win him to compliance One day, 
Temple found the pnnce in very bad humour, repenting that he had 
ever come to England, and resolute in a few days to leave it but 
before he went, the king, he said, must chuse the terms on which 
they should hereafter live together he was sure it must be like the 
gieatest friends or the greatest enemies and he desired Temple to 
inform his master next morning of these intentions Charles was 
struck with this menace, and foresaw how the prince’s departure would 
be mteipieted by the people He resolved, therefore, immediately to 
yield with a good giace , and, having paid a compliment to his 
nephew’s honesty, he told Temple, that the mairiage was concluded, 
and desired him to inform the duke of it, as of an affair already 
resolved on The duke seemed sui prised, but yielded a prompt obe- 
dience which, he said, was his constant maxim to whatever he found 
to be the km^s pleasure No measure during this reign gave such 
general satisfaction All parties strove who should most applaud itr 
And even Arlington, who had been kept out of the secret, told the 
prince, * That some things, good in themselves, were spoiled by the 
‘ manner of doing them, as some things bad were mended by it , but 
^ he would confess, that this was a thing so good in itself, that the 
manner of doing it could not spoil it ’ 

This marriage was a great surprise to Lewis, who, accustomed to 
govern everything in the English court, now found so important a step 
taken, not only without his consent, but without his knowledge or par- 
ticipation A conjunction of England with the allies, and a vigorous 
war in opposition to Fiench ambition, were the consequences imme- 
diately expected, both abroad and at home but to check these san- 
guine hopes, the king, a few days after the marriage, prolonged the 
adjournment of the parliament from the third of December to the fourth 
of April This teim was too late for granting supplies, or making pre- 
parations for war , and could be chosen by the king for no other reason, 
than as an atonement to France for his consent to the marriage It 
appears, also, that Charles secretly received from Lewis the sum of two 
millions of livres on account of this important service (Dalrymple’s 
Appendix, p 112) 

The king, however, entered into consultations with the prince, 
together with Danby and Temple, concerning the terms which it 
would be proper to require of France After some debate, it was 
agreed, that France should restore Lorraine to the duke , with Tournay, 
Valenciennes, Condd, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtray, Oudenarde, and 
Binche to Spam, in order to form a good frontier for the Low Coun- 
tries. The prince insisted that Franchecomt^ should hkewise be 
restoied, and Charles thought, that, because he had patrimonial 
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estates of gieat value in that province, and deemed Ins property more 
secure m the hands of Spam, he was engaged by such views to be 
obstinate in that point but the prince declared, that to procure but 
onte good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, he would willingly re- 
linquish all those possessions. As the king still insisted on the impos- 
sibility of wresting Franchecomtd from Lewis, the prince was obliged 
to acquiesce 

Notwithstanding this concession to France, the projected peace was 
favourable to the allies , and it was a sufficient indication of vigour in 
the king, that he had given his assent to it He farther agreed to send 
over a minister instantly to Pans, m order to propose these terms. 
This minister was to enter into no tieaty he was to allow but two 
days for the acceptance or refusal of the terms upon the expiratioi 
of these, he was presently to leturn and in case of refusal, the king 
promised to enter immediately into the confederacy To cany so 
in^rious a message, and so little expected from the English court. 
Temple was the person pitched on, whose declared aversion to the 
French interest was not likely to make him fail of vigour and prompti- 
tude m the execution of his commission 

But Chailes next day felt a lelcntmg m this assumed vigour. 
Instead of Temple he dispatched the Earl of Feversham, a creature 
of the duke’s, and a Fienchman by birth and he said that the mes- 
sagebeing haisli in itself, it was needless to aggiavate it by a disagice- 
able mcsscngci The pnnee left London, and the king, at his de- 
partuie, assuicd him that he ncvei would abate m the least point of 
the scheme conceited, and would enter into wai with Lewis, if he 
rejected it 

Lewis icccixed the message wuth seeming gentleness and com- 
placency He told Feversham, that the king of England well knew, 
that he might always be mastci of the peace , but some of the towns 
in Flanders, it seemed veryhaid to demand, especially Tournay, upon 
whose foitifications such immense sums had been expended, he would 
therefore take some shoit time to consider of an answei Feversham 
said, that he was limited to two days’ stay but when that time was 
elapsed, he was pi evaded on to remain some few days longer, and he 
came away at last without any positive answer Lewis said, that he 
hoped his brother would not bieak with him for one or two towns* 
and with regard to them, too, he would send orders to his ambassador 
at London to ti eat with the king himself Charles was softened by 
the softness of France; and the blow was thus aitfully eluded The 
Flench ambassadoi, Barillon, owned at last, that he had orders to 
yield all except Tournay, and even to tieat about some equivalent for 
that fortiess, if the king absolutely insisted upon it The prince was 
gone, who had given spuit to the English couit, and the negotiation 
began to diaw out into messages and returns fiom Pans 

By mteivals, however, the king could rouse himself, and show stili 
some fiminess and resolution. Finding that affairs were not likely to 
come to any conclusion with France, he summoned, notwithstanding 
the long adjournment, the pailiament on Jan 15, an unusual measure, 
and capable of giving alaim to the French court Temple was sent 
for to the council, and the king told him, that he intended he should 
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go to Holland, m order to form a tieaty of alliance with the States; 
and that the puipose of it should be, like the triple league, to force 
both France and Spam to accept of the tehns proposed Temple was 
sorry to find this act of vigour qualified by such a regard to France, 
and by such an appearance of indifference and neutiality between the 
paities He told the king, that the resolution agieed on, was to begin 
the war in conjunction with all the confedeiates, m case of no direct 
and immediate answer from France that this measure would satisfy 
the prince, the allies, and the people of England, advantages which 
could not be expected from such an alliance with Holland alon-e that 
France would be disobliged, and Spain likewise, nor would the Ehitch 
be satisfied with such a faint imitation of the tnple league, a measure 
concerted when they weie equally at peace with both parties For 
these reasons. Temple declined the employment, and Lawrence Hyde, 
second son of Chancellor Clarendon, was sent m his place 

The Piince of Oiange could not legaid (1678) without contempt 
such symptoms of weakness and vigour conjoined in the English 
counsels He was resolved, howevei, to make the best of a measuie 
which he did not approve, and as Spam secretly consented, that her 
ally should foim a league, which was seemingly diiected against her 
as well as Fiance, but which was to fall only on the latter, the States 
(Jan 6) concluded the tieaty m the teims proposed by the king 

Meanwhile the English parliament met (Jan 28) ^er some new 
adjournments, and the king was astonished, that, notwithstanding the 
lesolute measures which, he thought, he had taken, great distrust and 
jealousy and discontent were apt, at inteivals, still to prevail amoi^ the 
members Though m his speech he had allowed, that a good peace could 
no longer be expected from negotiation, and assured them, that he was 
resolved to enter into a war for that puipose, the commons did not 
forbear to insert in their reply several haish and even unreasonable 
clauses Upon his leprovmg them, they seemed penitent, and voted, 
that they would assist his majesty m the prosecution of the war A 
fleet of 90 sail, an army of 30,000 men, and 1,000 000/ were also voted. 
Great difficulties weie made by the commons withregaid to the army, 
which the house, judging by past measures, believed to be intended 
more against the libeities of England than against the progiess of the 
French monaich To this peiilous situation had the king reduced 
both himself and the nation In all debates, severe speeches were 
made, and were leceived with seeming approbation the duke and 
the treasuier began to be apprehensive of impeachments many 
motions against the king's ministers were lost by a small majority : 
the commons appointed a day to consider the state of the kingdom 
with regard to popery • and they even went so far as to vote, that, how 
urgent soever the occasion, they would lay no fuither charge on the 
people, till secured against the prevalence of the catholic party In 
short, the parliament was impatient for war whenever the king seemed 
averse to it , but grew suspicious of some sinister design as soon as 
he complied with their requests, and seemed to enter into their 
measures 

The king was enraged at this last vote he reproached Temple with 
his popular notions, as he termed them; and asked him how he 
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thought the house of comfnons could be ti listed for carrying on the 
war, shoifld it be entered on, when in the vciy commencement the> 
made such declaiations The uncertainties indeed of Chailes's cor'- 
duct were so multiplied, and the jealousies on both sides so incurable, 
and even those who appioached nearest the scene of action could not 
determine, whether the king ever seriously meant to enter into a war, 
or whether, if he did, the house of commons would not have taken 
advantage of his necessities, and made him purchase supplies by a 
great sacrifice of his authority (Temple, vol i p 461) 

The king of France knew how to avail himself of all the advantages 
which these distractions afforded him By his emissaries, he repie- 
sented to the Dutch, the imprudence of their depending on England, 
where an indolent king, averse to all war, especially with France, and 
irresolute m his measures, was actuated only by the uncertain breath 
of a factious parliament To the aristocratical party, he remarked the 
danger of the prince’s alliance with the royal family of England, and 
revived their appiehensions, lest, in imitation of his father^, who had 
been honoured with the same alliance, he should violently attempt to 
enlarge his authority, and enslave his native country In order to 
enforce these motives with farther tenors, he (a d 1678) himself took 
the field very early in the spring, and after threatening Luxembourg, 
Mons, and Namur, he suddenly sat down before Ghent and Ypies, 
and in a few wjeks made himself master of both places This success 
gave gieat alaim to the Hollanders, who were no ise satisfied with the 
conduct of England, or with the ambiguous treaty lately concluded, 
and It quickened all their advances towaids an accommodation 

Immediately after the pailiament had voted the supply, the king 
began to enlist forces, and such was the ardour of the English for a 
war with France, that an aimy of above 20,000 men, to the astonish- 
ment of Euiope, was completed in a few weeks Thiee thousand men 
under the Duke of Monmouth, weie sent ovei to scciue Ostend some 
regiments were iccalled fiom the Fiench service . a fleet was fitted 
out with great diligence, and a quadiuple alliance was projected 
between England, Holland, Spam, and the Emperor 

But these vigorous mcasuies leccived a sudden damp from a pas- 
sionate address of the lower house, in which they justified all their 
past pioceedings that had given disgust to the king, dcsiicd to be 
acquainted with the measuies taken by him, piayed him to dismiss 
evil counsellors, and named m particular the Duke of Lauderdale, on 
whose removal they strenuously insisted The king told them that 
then addiess was so extravagant, that he was not willing speedily to 
give It the answer which it deseived. And Charles began again to lend 
an car to the proposals of Lewis, who offeicdhim gicat sums of money, 
if he would consent to France’s making an advantageous peace with 
the allies 

Temple, though piessed by the king, lefused to have any concern in 
so dishonouiable a negotiation but he infoims us, that the king said, 
theie was one aiticle pioposed which so incensed him that, as long as, 
he lived, he should nevei forget it Sir William goes no farther, but 
the editor of his works, the famous Dr Swift, says, that the French, 
before they would agree to any payment, leqiured as a preliminary, 
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that the king should engage never to keep above 8000 regulai troops 
in Great Britain ^ Charles broke into a passion ‘ Cod's fish/ said he, 
his usual oath, 'does my bi other of France think to serve me thus? 
'Aie all his promises to make me absolute master of my people 
‘ come to this ^ Or does he think " that" a thing to be done with eight 
thousand men ' 

Van Bevel ning was the Dutch ambassador at Nimeguen, a man of 
great authority with the States He was eager for peace, and was per- 
suaded, that the reluctance'of the king, and the jealousies of the parlia- 
ment, would for ever disappoint the allies in their hopes of succour 
from England Orders were sent him by the States to go to the 
French king at Ghent, and to concert the terms of a general treaty, as 
well as procure a present truce, for six weeks The terms agreed on 
were much worse foi the Spaniaids, than those which had been 
planned by the king and the Prince of Orange Six towns, some 
of them of no great importance, were to be restoied to them but 
Ypies, Condd, Valenciennes, and Tom nay, in which consisted the chief 
stiength of then frontiei, were to lemain with Fiance 

Gieat muimuis arose in England wdien it was known that Flanders 
was to be left in so defenceless a condition The chief complaints 
were levelled against the king, who, by his concurrence at first, by his 
favour afterwards, and by his delays at last, had rai^^ the power of 
France to such an enormous height, that it threatened the general 
liberties of Euiope Charles, uneasy under these imputations, dread- 
ing the consequence of losing the affections of his subjects, and per- 
haps disgusted with the secret article proposed by France, began to 
wish heaitily for war, which, he hoped, would have restored hin^ to 
his ancient populaiity 

An oppoitunity unexpectedly offered itself for his displaying these 
new dispositions While the ministeis at Nimeguen were concerting 
the teims of a geneial treaty, the Marquis de Balbaces, the Spanish 
ambassador, asked the ambassadois of France, at what time Fiance 
intended to restoie the six town in Flanders They made no difficulty 
in declaiing that the king, their master, being obliged to see an entire 
restitution made to the Swedes of all they had lost m the war, could not 
evacuate these lowns till that crown had received satisfaction, and 
that this detention of places was the only means to induce the powers 
of the north to accept of the peace 

The States immediately gave the king intelligence of a pretension, 
which might be attended with such dangeious consequences The 
king was both suipnsed and angiy He immediately dispatched 
Temple to concert with the States vigoious measuies for opposing 
France Temple in six da}s (July 16) concluded a treaty, by which 
Lewis was obliged to declaie, within sixteen days after the date, that 
he would presently evacuate the towns and in case of his refusal, 
Holland was bound to continue the war and England to declare im- 
mediately against France, m conjunction with the confederacy 

All these warlike measuies weie so ill seconded by the par- 
liament, where even the French ministers were suspected, with 

1 To wit, 3000 men for Scotland, and the usual guards and garrisons m England, amountmg 
to near 5000 men (Dalr> mple’s App p 161) 
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reason,^ carrying on some intrigues, that the commons renewed then 
former jealousies against the &mg, and voted the army immediately to be 
disbanded The king, by a message, lepresentcd the danger of disarm- 
ing before peace wcie hnally concluded, and he lecommended to their 
consideration, whether he could honouiablv recall his forces from those 
towns m Flanders, which were put undei his protection, and which had 
At present no other means of defence The commons agreed to prolong 
t3be term with regard to these forces Everything, indeed, in Europe 
bore the appearance of war France had positively declared that she 
would not evacuate the six towns before the requisite cession was made 
to Sweden , and her honour seemed now engaged to support that de- 
claration. Spam and the empire, disgusted with the terms imposed 
by Holland, saw with pleasure the prospect of a powerful support from 
the new resolutions of Charles Holland itself, encouraged by the 
Prmce of Orange and his party, was not displeased to firwi that the 
war would be renewed on moie equal terms The allied army undier 
that prince was approaching towards Mons, then blockaded by France. 
A considerable body of English, under the Duke of Monmouth, was 
ready to join him. 

Charles usually passed a great part of his time m the women’s apart- 
ments, particulaily those of the Duchess of Poitsmouth , wheie, among 
other gay company, he often met with Barillon, the French ambas- 
sadoi, a man of polite conversation, who was admitted into all the 
amusements of that mgloiious but agiceable monaich It was the 
charms of this saimteiing, easy life, which, dining his latei years, 
attached Charles to liis misticsscs By the insinuations ofBaiillon, 
and the Duchess of Poitsmouth, an oiclci was, in an unguaided hour, 
procuicd, which instantly chain; cd the face of affairs in Europe One 
Du Cros, a French fugitive monk, was sent to Temple, directing him 
to apply to the Swedish ambassador, and persuade him not to insist on 
the conditions requiied by France, but to sacrifice to general peace 

1 Sir John Dalrymple, in his Appendiv, Iiis |?ivcn us, from Banllon’s dispatches m the 
Secretary’s office at Pans, a more p irtu uKr detail of these intrigues They were canied/on 
with Lord Russell, Lord Holhs, Lord Beikshue, the Duke of Buckingham, Algernon Sydney, 
Montague, Buhtiode, Col Titus, SirKd Hu ley, Sir John Baber, Sir Rogei Hill, Boscawen, 
Littleton, Powle, Ilai board, Hampdtn, Sii Iho Aiinstrong, liotham, Xlerbcrt, and some 
others of less note Of these, Lord Russell and Lord Hollis ilone lefused to touch any French 
money' all the others received piestnts or babes hom Ikuillon But we are to itmark, that 
the party views of these men, and them woll-fouiuled jealousies of the king and duke, engaged 
them, independently of the money, into the same measures that weie suggested to them by 
the Frcncn ambassador The intrigues of France, theicfore, with the parliament weic a 
mighty small engine m the political machine Those with the king, which have always been 
known, w(ie of infinitely gi eater consequence The sums distubuted to all these men, e\- 
cepting Montague, did not exceed 16,000/ m tlnee years, and therefore could have little 
weight in the two houses, especially when opposed to the influence of the crown Accordingly we 
find, in all Ikinllon’s disp itches, a gieat aiiMety that the paihament nevei should be assembled 
The conduct of these English patriots was more mean than criminal , and Monsieur Courten 
says, that 200,000 livres employed by the Spaniards and Germans, would have more influence 
than 2,000,000 distributed by France (see Sir J DaJrympIe’s App p in) It is amusing to 
obseive the general, and I may say national, rage excited by the late disco veiy of this secret 
negotiation , chiefly on account of Algernon Sydney, whom the blind prejudices of party had 
exalted into a hero His ingratitude and breach of faith, m applymg for the king’s pardon, 
and immediately on his return entering into cabals for rebellion, form a conduct much more 
criminal than the taking of French gold yet the former circumstance was always known, and 
always disregarded But everything connected with Fiance is supposed, in England, to be 
polluted beyond all possibility of expiation Even Lord Russell, whose conduct m this 
negotiation was only tactious, and that m an ordinary degree, 1$ imagined to be dishonoured 
by the same discovery 
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those interests of Sweden Dn Cros^ who had secretly received in- 
structions from Banllon, published ever>avhere in Holland the com- 
mission with which he was intrusted , and all men took the alarm It 
was concluded that Charleses sudden alacrity for war was as suddenly 
extinguished, and that no steady measures could ever be taken with 
England. The king afterwards, when he saw Temple, treated this 
important matter m raillery ; and said, laughing, that the rogue Du ^ 
Cros had outwitted them all. 

The negotiations, however, at Nimeguen still continued , and the 
French ambassadors spun out the time till the morning of the critical 
day, which, by the late treaty between England and Holland was to 
determine whether a sudden peace or a long war were to have place in 
Chxistendom. The French ambassadors came then to Van Bevermng 
and told him, that they had received orders to consent to the evacua- 
tion of the towns, and immediately to conclude and sign the peace. 
Van Bevermng might have refused compliance, because (Aug i) it 
was now impossible to procure the consent and concuirence of Spam; 
but he had entei tamed so just an idea of the fluctuations m the English 
counsels, and was so much alarmed by the late commission given to 
Du Cros, that he deemed it fortunate for the republic to finish on any 
terms a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very ill supported. 
The papers were instantly drawn, and signed by tl^ ministers of 
France and Holland, between eleven and twelve o^clock at night. By 
this treaty France secured the possession of Franchecomtd, together 
with Cambray, Aire, St. Omers, Valenciennes, Tom nay, Ypres^ Bou- 
chame, Cassel, &c.; and restored to Spam only Charleroi, Coutoi, 
Oudenarde, Aeth, Ghent, and Limbourg 

Next day Temple received an express from England, which brou^t 
the ratifications of the treaty lately concluded with the States, together 
with orders immediately to proceed to the exchange of them. Charles 
was now returned to his former inclinations for war with France 

Van Bevermng was loudly exclaimed against by the ambassadors of 
the dlies at Nimeguen, especially those of Brandenburg and Denmark, 
whose masters weie obliged, by the treaty, to restore all their acquisi- 
tions. The ministers of Spam and the emperor were sullen and dis- 
gusted; and all men hoped, that the States, importuned and encouraged 
by continual solicitations from England, would disavow their ambas- 
sador and renew the war The Prince of Orange even took an extraor- 
dinary step, m order to engage them to that measure, or, perhaps, give 
vent to his owm spleen and resentment The day after signing the peace 
at Nimeguen he attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; 
and gamed some advantage over Luxembourg, who rested secure on 
the faith of the treaty and concluded the war to be finished.^ The 
pnnce knew, at least had reason to believe, that the peace was signed, 
though It had not been formally notified to him , and ne here sacrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of many brave men on 
both sides, who fell m this sharp and well-contested action. 

Hyde was sent over with a view of persuading the States to disavow 
Van Bevermng, and the king promised, that England, if she might 
depend on Holland, would immediately declare war, and would pursue it, 
till France were reduced to reasonable conditions Chailes at present 
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■went farther than words He hurried on the embarkation of hfe army 
for Flanders, and all his preparations wore a hostile appeal ance But 
the States had been too often deceived to tuist him any longei. They 
ratified the tieaty signed at Nimcguen , and all the other powers of 
Europe weie at last, after much clamour and many disgusts, obliged 
to accept of the terms prescribed to them 
Lewis had now reached the height of that glory which ambition can 
afford His ministers and negotiators appeared as much superior to 
those of all Euiope m the cabinet, as his generals and armies had 
been experienced in the field A successful war had been cairied on 
against an alliance, composed of the greatest potentates in Europe 
Considerable conquests had been made, and his territories enlarged 
on every side An advantageous peace was at last concluded, where 
he had given the law The allies were so enraged against each other, 
that they were not likely to cement soon in any new confederacy. 
And thus he had, during some years, a real prospect of attaining the 
monarchy of Europe, and of exceeding the empiie of Charlemagne, 
perhaps equalling that of ancient Rome. Had England continued 
much longei in the same condition, and under the same government, 
It IS not easy to conceive that he could have failed of his purpose 
In pioportion as these circumstances exalted the French, they 
excited indignation among the English, whose animosity roused by 
teiror, mounted to a gi eat height against that iival nation Instead 
of taking the lead in the afiairs of Euiope, Chailes, they thought, 
had, contiaiy to his own honour and inteicst, acted a pait entirely 
subservient to the common enemy, and in all his mcasuies had either 
no project at all, or such as was highly ciiminal and dangerous 
While Spam, Holland, the einperoi,the pimces of Germany, called 
aloud on England to lead them to victoiy and to libeity, and conspired 
to raise her to a station moic glorious than she had ever before 
attained, hei king, from mean pecuniaiy motives, had secretly sold 
his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an interest contiary to that 
of his people His active schemes, in conjunction with France, were 
highly pernicious; his neutiality was equally ignominious; and the 
jealous, lefractoiy behaviour of the pailiament, though in itself 
dangeious, was the only icmcdy for so many gi eater ills, with which 
the public, from the misguided counsels of the king, was so neaily 
thieatcned Such weie the dispositions of men’s minds at the con- 
clusion of the peace of Nimeguen • and these dispositions naturally 
prcpaied the way for the events which followed 
We must now rctuin to the affaiis of Scotland, which we left m 
some disoulci, after the suppicssion of the msuncction in 1666 The 
king, who at that time endeavoured to lender himself popular m 
England, adopted like mcasuies in Scotland, and he entrusted the 
government into the hands chiefly of Tweedale, and Sir Robert 
Murray, men of piudence and model ation These ministers made it 
their principal object to compose the leligious diffei cnees, which ran 
high, and for which scaicely any modem nation but the Dutch, had 
as yet found the piopei remedy. As iigour and lestiamt had failed of 
success m Scotland, a scheme of ‘comprehension’ was tried, by 
which it was intended to dimmish greatly tb^ authonly of bishops, to 
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abolish their negative voice m the ecclesiastical courts, and to leave 
them little more than the right of precedeiicy among the presbyters. 
But the presbytenan zealots entertained great jealousy against this 
scheme They remembered, that, by such gradual steps. King James 
had endeavoured to introduce episcopacy. Should the ears and eyes 
of men be once reconciled to the name and habit of bishops, the 
whole power of the function, they dreaded, would soon follow the least 
communication with unlawful and antichnstian institutions they es- 
teemed dangerous and criminal ^ touch not, taste not, handle not^^ 
this cry went out amongst them and the king’s ministers perceived 
that they should prostitute the dignity of government, by making ad- 
vances, to which the malcontents were determined not to correspond 
The next project adopted was that of ‘ mdulgence.’ In prosecution 
of this scheme, the most popular of the expelled preachers, without 
requiring any tenns of submission to the established religion, were 
settled m vacant chuiches, and small salaries of about 20/ a-year 
were offered to the lest, till they should otheiwise be provided for. 
These last refused the king’s bounty, which they considered as the 
wages of a criminal silence Even the former soon repented their 
compliance The people, who had been accustomed to hear them 
rail against their supeiiois, and preach to the times, as th^ termed it, 
deemed their sermons languid and spiritless, when deprii^d of these 
ornaments Their usual gifts, they thought had left them, on account 
of their submission, which was stigmatized as erastiamsm They 
gave them the appellation, not of mmisters of Christ, but of ^ the 
‘king’s curates as the clergy of the established church were com- 
monly denominated ‘ the bishop’s curates ’ The preachers themselves 
returned in a little time to their former practices, by which they hoped 
to regain their former dominion over the minds of men The con- 
venticles multiplied daily in the west the clergy of the established 
church weie insulted the laws were neglected the covenanters even 
met daily in arms at their places of worship and though they usually 
dispersed themselves aftei divine service, yet the government took a 
just alarm at seeing men, who were so entirely governed by their 
seditious teachers, dare to set authority at defiance, and, dunng a time 
of fiill peace, to put themselves in a military posture 

There was here, it is apparent, in the pohtical body, a disease 
dangerous and inveterate , and the government had tried every remedy, 
but the true one, to allay and correct it An unlimited ‘ toleration,’ 
after sects have diffused themselves, and are strongly rooted, is the 
only expedient which can allay their fervour, and make the civil 
union acquire a supeiiority above religious distinctions But as the 
operations of this legimen are commonly gradual, and at first imper- 
ceptible, vulgar politicians are apt, for that reason, to have recourse to 
more hasty and more dangerous remedies It is observable too, that 
these non-conformists in Scotland neither offered nor demanded 
toleration ; but laid claim to an entire supenonty, and to the exercise 
^’of extreme rigour against their adversaries The covenant, which, 
they idolized, was a persecuting, as well as a seditious band of con- 
fe'deracy ; and the government, instead of treating them like madmen, 
who should be soothed, and flattered, and deceived into tranquillity, 
VOL. III. 
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thdUglit iJtiemselves entitled to a rigid obedience, and were too apt, 
from* a mistaken policy, to retaliate upon the dissenters, who had erred 
from the spirit of enthusiasm. 

Amidst these disturbances, a new parliament was assembled at 
Edinburgh (Oct. 19, 1669) ; and Lauderdale was sent down commis- 
sioner. The zealous presbyterians, who were the chief patrons of 
liberty, were too obnoxious to resist, with any success, the measures of 
government; and in parliament the tide still ran strongly in favour 
of monarchy. The commissioner had such influence as to get two 
acts passed, which were of great consequence to the ecclesiastical and 
civil liberties of the kingdom By the one, it was declared, that the 
settling of all things with regard to the external government of the 
church was a right of the crown that whatever related to ecclesias- 
tical meetings, matters, and persons, was to be ordered according to 
^uch directions as the king should send to his privy council and that 
these, being pubhshed by them, should have the force of laws. The 
other act regarded the militia, which the king, by his own authority, 
had two years before established, instead of the army, which was 
disbanded By this act the militia was settled, to the number of 
22,000 men, who were to be constantly armed, and regularly disci- 
plined. Afpid It was farther enacted, that these troops should be held 
in readiness to march into England, Ireland, or any part of the km^s 
dominions, for any cause in which his majesty's authority, power, or 
greatness, was concerned, on receiving orders, not from the king 
himself, but from the privy council of Scotland 

Lauderdale boasted extremely of his services in procuring these two 
laws. The king by the former was tendered absolute master of the 
church, and might legally, by his edict, re-establish, if he thought 
proper, the catholic religion in Scotland By the latter, he saw a 
powerful force ready at his call . he had even the advantage of being 
able to disguise his orders under the name of the privy council ; and 
in case of failure in his enterprises, could, by such a pretence, apologize 
for his conduct to the parliament of England. But in proportion as 
these laws were agreeable to the king, they gave alarm to the English 
commons, and were the chief cause of the redoubled attacks which 
they made upon Lauderdale. These attacks, however, served only to 
fortify him in his interest with the king ; and though it is probable 
that the militia of Scotland, during the divided state of that kingdom, 
would, if matters had come to extremities, have been of little service 
against England ; yet did Charles regard the credit of it as a con- 
siderable support to his authority: and Lauderdale, by degrees, be- 
came the prime, or rather sole, minister for Scotland, The natural 
indolence of the king disposed him to place entire confidence in a man 
who had so far extended the royal prerogative, and who was stiU dis- 
posed to render it absolutely uncontroulable. 

In a subsequent session of the same parliament (July 28, 1670), a 
severe law was enacted against conventicles Ruinous fines were 
imposed both on the preachers and hearers, even if the meetmgs had 
been m houses ; but field conventicles were subjected to the penalty of 
death, and confiscation of goods : 400 merks Scotch were offered as a 
reward to those who should seize the criminals ; and they were u> 
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demnified for any slangliter which they migit coininit in the execution 
of such an undertaking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence 
against these conventicles, however numerous, it was enacted by ano- 
ther law, that whoever, being required by the council, refused to give 
information upon oath, should be punished by arbitrary tines, by im- 
prisonment, or by banishment to the plantations. Thus all persecuticm 
naturally, or rather necessarily, adopts the iniquities, as well as rigours, 
of the Inquisition. What a considerable part of the society consider as 
their duty and honour, and even many of the opposite party are apt to 
regard with compassion and indulgence, can by no other expedient be 
subjected to such severe penalties as the natural sentiments of man- 
kind appropriate only to the greatest crimes. 

Though Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the parliament, 
a party was formed against him, of which the Duke of Hamilton was 
the head. This nobleman, with Tweedale and others, went to Lon- 
don, and applied to the king, who, during the present depression, and 
insignificance of parliament, was alone able to correct the abuses of 
Lauderdale^s administration But even their complamts to him might 
be dangerous , and all approaches of truth to the throne were barred 
by the ridiculous law against leasmg-making , a law which seems to 
have been extorted by the ancient nobles, in order to protefit their own 
tyranny,' oppression, and injustice Great precautions, .therefore, were 
used by the Scottish malcontents in their representations to the king , 
but no redress was obtained. Charles loaded them with caresses, and 
continued Lauderdale in his authority. 

A very bad, at least a severe use was made of this authority. The 
privy council (in 1675) dispossessed twelve gentlemen or noblemen 
of their houses , which were converted into so many garrisons, esta- 
blished for the suppression of conventicles. The nation, it was pre- 
tended, was really, on account of these religious assemblies, in a state 
of war ; and by the ancient law, the king, in such an emergence, was 
empowered to place a garrison in any house where he should judge it 
expedient. 

It were endless to recount every act of violence and arbitrary 
authority exercised during Lauderdale's administration All the 
lawyers were put from the bar, nay banished, by the king's order, 
twelve miles from the capital, and by that means the whole justice of 
the kingdom was suspended for a year , till these lawyers were 
brought to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to parliameni 
were illegal. A letter was procured from the king, for expelling twelve 
of the chief magistrates qf Edinburgh, and declaring them incapable 
of all public office , though their only crime had been their want of 
compliance with Lauderdale. The burroughs of Scotland have a pri- 
vilege of meeting once a-year by their deputies, in order to consider 
the state of trade, and make bye-laws for its regulation m this con- 
vention a petition was voted, complaining of some late acts, which 
obstructed commerce, and praying the king that he would empower his 
commissioner, m the next session of parliament, to give his assent for 
repealing them. For this presumption, as it was called, several of the 
members were fined and imprisoned. One More, a member of parlia- 
ment, having moved m the house, that, in mutation of the English 
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parliament, no bill should^pass except after thiee readings, lie was, for 
tkis pretended offence, sent to prison by the commissioner 

The private depot tment of Lauderdale was as insolent and pro- 
voking as his public administration was violent and tyrannical 
Justice likewise was universally perverted by faction and interest and 
from the great rapacity of that duke, and still more of his duchess, all 
offices and favouis were openly put to sale. No one was allowed to 
approach the throne who was not dependent on him , and no remedy 
could be hoped for or obtained against his manifold oppressions The 
case of Mitchel shows, that this minister was as much destitute of 
truth and honour, as of lenity and justice. 

Mitchel was a desperate fanatic, and had entertained a resolution of 
assassinating Sharpe, Archbishop of St Andrews, who, by his former 
apostasy and subsequent rigour, had rendered himself extremely 
odious to the covenanters In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a pistol at 
the primate, as he was sitting in his coach , but the Bishop of Oikney, 
stepping into the coach, happened to stretch out his arm, which intei- 
cepted the ball, and was much shattered by it. This happened m the 
principal stiect of the city , but so geneially was the archbishop hated, 
that the assassin was allowed peaceably to walk off, and having 
turned a sl^rcet or two, and thiown off a wig, which disguised him, he 
immediately appeared in public, and lemained altogether unsuspected 
Some ycais aftci, Shaipe lemaiked one, who seemed to eye him veiy 
eageily , and being still anMous lest an attempt of assassination 
should be lencwed, he ordeicd the man to be seized and examined 
Two loaded pistols were found upon him , and as he was now con- 
cluded to be the authoi of the foimcr attempt, Shaipe piomised, that, 
if he would confess his guilt, he should be dismissed without any pun- 
ishment. Mitchel (foi the conjecture was just) was so credulous as to 
believe him, but was immediately pioduccd before the council by the 
faithless primate The council, having no pi oof against him, but 
hoping to involve the whole body of covenanteis in this odious crime, 
solemnly lenewed the piomise of paidon, if he would make a full dis- 
•coveiy ; and it was a great disappointment to them, when they found, 
^pon his confession, that only one person, who was now dead, had 
been acquainted with his bloody purpose Mitchel was then carried 
befoie a court of judicature, and required to renew his confession, but» 
being appiehensive lest, though a paidon for life had been promised 
him, other corporal punishment might still be inflicted, he refused 
compliance, and was sent back to prison He was next examined 
before the council, under pretence of his having been concerned in the 
msuircction at Pcntland , and though no proof appeared against him, he 
was put to the question, and, contrary to the most obvious principles 
of equity, was urged to accuse himself He endured the torture with 
singular lesolution, and continued obstinate in the denial of a crime, , 
of which. It is believed, he really was not guilty Instead of obtaining 
his libcity, he was sent to the Bass, a very high rock, surrounded by 
the sea \ at this time converted into a state prison, and full of the un- 
happy covenanteis He theie remained in great misery, loaded with 
irons, till the year 1677, when it was resolved by some new examples 
to strike a fresh ten 01 into the pcisecuted, but still obstinate enthu- 
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siasts. Mitchel was then brought before a court of judicature, and 
put upon his trial, for an attempt to assassinate an archbishop and a 
pnvy-councillor. His former confession was pleaded against him, and 
was proved by the testimony of the Duke of Lauderdale, Lord Com- 
missioner, Lord Hatton his brother, the Eail of Rothes, and the 
primate himself, Mitchel, besides maintaining that the privys-council 
was no court of judicature, and that a confession before them was not 
judicial, asserted, that he had been engaged to make that confession 
by a solemn promise of pardon. The four privy-councillors denied 
upon oath that any such promise had ever been given The prisoner 
then desired that the council-books might be produced in court; and 
sven offered a copy of that day^s proceedings to be read, but the privy- 
councillors maintained, that, after they had made oath, no farther 
proof could be admitted, and that the books of council contained the 
king’s secrets, which were on no account to be divulged They were 
not probably aware, when they swore, that the clerk, having engrossed 
the promise of pardon in the narrative of Mitchers confession, the 
whole minute had been signed by the chancellor, and that the proofs 
of, their perjury were by that means committed to record Though the 
prisoner was condemned, Lauderdale was still inclined to pardon him; 
but the unrelenting primate rigorously insisted upon his execution; and 
said, that if assassins remained unpunished, his life must^e exposed 
to perpetual danger. Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edinburgh 
in January, 1678. Such a complication of cruelty and treachery shews 
the character of those mmisters to whom the king had, at this timet^ 
intrusted the government of Scotland. 

Lauderdale’s administration, besides the iniquities arising from the 
violence of his temper, and the still greater iniquities inseparable from 
all projects of persecution, was attended with other circumstances, 
which engaged him in severe and arbitrary measures. An absolute* 
government was to be introduced, which on its commencement is often 
most rigorous; and tyranny was still obliged, for want of military* 
power, to cover itself under an appeal ance of law, a situation which 
lendered it extremely awkward in its motions, and by provoking 
oppbsition, extended the violence of its oppressions 

The rigours exeicised against conventicles, instead of breaking the 
spirit of the fanatics, had tended only, as is usual, to render them more 
obstinate, to mtrease the fervour of their zeal, to link them more closely 
together, and to inflame them against the estabhshed hierarchy. The 
commonalty, almost everywhere in the south, particularly in the 
western counties, frequented conventicles without reserve, and thb 
gentry, though they themselves commonly abstained from these illegal 
places of worship, connived at this irregularity in their inferiors. Ir 
order to interest the former on the side of the persecutors, a bond 01 
contract was, by order of the pnvy council, tendered to the landlords 
in the west, by which they were to engage for the good behaviour of 
their tenants; and in case any tenant frequented a conventicle, the 
landlord was to subject himself to the same fine as could by law be 
exacted from the delinquent It was iidiculous to give sanction to 
laws by voluntary contracts it was iniquitous to make one man 
answerable for the conduct of another: it was illegal to impose such 
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hard conditions upon men, who had no wise offended. For these 
reasons, the greater parti>of the gentry refused to sign these bonds; 
and Lauderdale, enraged at this opposition, endeavoured to break their 
spint by expedients, still more unusual and more arbitrary 

The law enacted against conventicles, had called them seminaries of 
rebellion. This expression, which was nothing but a flourish of rhetoric, 
Lauderdale and the privy council were willing to understand in a literal 
sense, and because the western counties abounded m conventicles, 
though otherwise in profound peace, they pretended that these counties 
were in a state of actual war and rebellion They made therefore an 
agreement with some highland chieftains to call out their clans, to the 
nhmber of 8,000 men to these they joined the guards, and the militia 
of Angus and they sent the whole to live at free quarters upon the 
lands of such as had refused the bonds illegally required of them. The 
obnoxious counties were the most populous and most industiious in 
Scotland. The highlanders were the people the most disoiderly and 
the least civilized It is easy to imagine the havoc and destruction 
which ensued A multitude, not accustomed to discipline, averse to 
the restraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, weie let loose 
amidst those whom they were taught to regaid as enemies to their 
prince ar^i to their religion Nothing escaped their ravenous hands 
by menacefe.by violence, and sometimes by toituies, men were obliged 
to discover tieir concealed wealth Neither age, nor sex, noi innocence 
afforded protection and the gentry, finding that even those who had 
been most compliant, and who had subscribed the bonds, were equally 
exposed to the rapacity of those barbanans, confirmed themselves still 
more m the resolution of refusing them The voice of the nation was 
raised against this enormous outrage, and after two months' fiec 
quarters, the highlanders were sent back to their hills, loaded with the 
spoils and execrations of the west 

Those who had been engaged to subscribe the bonds, could find no 
security but by turning out such tenants as they suspected of an in- 
clination to conventicles, and thereby depopulating their estates To 
increase the misery of these unhappy farmers, the council enacted, 
that none should be received any where, or allowed a habitation, who 
brought not a certificate of his conformity from the pansh-mmislci. 
That the obstinate and refractory might not escape farther persecution, 
a new device was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, who 
should go before a magistrate, and swear that he thought himself m 
danger from another, might obtain a writ of ‘ law burrows,' as it is 
called, by which the lattei was bound, under the penalty of imprison- 
ment and outlawry, to find secunty for his good behaviour. Lauder- 
dale entertained the absurd notion of making the king sue out wilts of 
law-buirows against his subjects. On this pretence, the refusers of 
the bonds were summoned to appear before the council, and were re- 
quired to bind themselves, under the penalty of two years' rent, neither 
to frequent conventicles themselves, nor allow their family and tenants 
to be present at those unlawful assemblies. Thus chicanery was joined 
to tyranny , and the majesty of the king, instead of being exalted, was 
m reality prostituted; as if he were obliged to seek the same security, 
which one neighbour might requue of another. 
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It was an old law, but seldom executed, that a man, who was accused 
of any crime, and did not appear, in order to stand Ins trial, might be 
‘ intercommuned,* that is, he might be publicly outlawed , and whoever 
aftei wards, either on account of business, relation, nay charity, had the 
least intercom se with him, was subjected to the same penalties as could 
by law be inflicted on the criminal himself. Several writs of inter- 
communmg were now issued against the hearers and pieachers in 
conventicles, and by this severe and even absurd law, ciimes and 
guilt went on multiplying in a geometncal proportion Where laws 
themselves are so violent, it is no wonder that an administration should 
be tyrannical. 

Lest the cry of an oppressed people should reach the throne, the 
council forbade, under severe penalties, all noblemen or gentlemen of 
landed property to leave the kingdom a severe edict, especially where 
the soveicign himself resided in a foxcign country Notwithstanding 
this act of council, Cassilis fust, aftcrwaids Hamilton and Tweedale, 
wont to London, and laid then complaints before the king These 
violent piocccdmgs of Lauderdale wcie opposite to the natuial temper 
of Chailcsj and he immediately issued 01 dots for discontinuing the 
bond«» and the writs of law-bun ows. But as he was commonly little 
touched with what lay at a distance, he entertained not the pioper in- 
dignation against those who had abused his authority even while he 
retracted these oppressive nioasuies, he was prevailed Swh to avow 
and praise them, m a letter which he wrote to the privy council This 
proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the ministry , but the 
Icing ran a manifest risk of losing the affections of his subjects, by not 
permitting, even those who were desirous of it, to distinguish between 
him and their oppressois. 

It is reported (Bui net), that Charles, after a full hearing of the debates 
conceinmg Scottish affaus, said, ‘ 1 peiccivc, that Lauderdale has been 
* guilty of many bad things against the people of Scotland ; but I cannot 
find that he has acted anything contrary to my interest ' A sentiment 
unworthy of a sovereign ! 

During the absence of Hamilton and the other discontented lords, 
the king allowed Lauderdale to summon a convention of estates at 
Edinburgh. 7 "his assembly, besides gi anting some money, bestowed 
applause on all Lauderdale’s administration, and m then addi esses 
to the king, expressed the highest contentment and satisfaction But 
these instances of complaisance had the contiary effect m England 
from what was expected by the contrivers of them All men there 
concluded, that m Scotland the very voice of liberty was totally sup- 
pi essed; and that, by the prevalence of tyranny, giievances were so 
livetted that it was become dangeious even to mention them, or com- 
plain to the prmce, who alone was able to rediess them From the 
slavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the arbitrary dispo- 
sition of the king; and from the violence with which sovereign power 
was there exeicised, they apprehended the miseries, which might ensue 
to themselves upon their loss of libeity If persecution, it was asked, 
by a protestant church could be earned to such extremes, what might 
be dreaded from the prevalence of popery, which had ever, m all ages, 
made open profession of exterminating by fire and sword eveiy oppo- 
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site sect or communion ^ And if the first approaches towards unlimited 
authority were so tyrannical, how dismal its final establishment ; when 
all dread of opposition should at last be removed by mercenary armies, 
and all sense of shame by long and inveterate habit ? 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

The popish plot — Oate£s narrative — a^id character — Colemat^s letters 
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a popish successor — Bill of exclusion — Habeas corpus bill— Proro- 
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the five Jesuits — and of Lang home — Wakeman acquitted — State 
of affairs m Scotland— The battle of Bothwellbridge, 

The English nation, ever since the fatal league with France, had en- 
tertained violent jealousies against the couit; and the subsequent 
measures, adopted by the king, had tended moie to increase than euro 
the general piejudices. Some m^stciious design was (A.D. 1678) still 
suspected m every entei prise and profession arbitral y power and 
popery were apprehended as the scope of all projects . each bicath 01 
rumour made the people start with anxiety then enemies, they thought, 
were in their very bosom, and had gotten possession of then sovereign's 
confidence While m this timorous, jealous disposition, the cry of a 
‘ plot' all on a sudden struck then eais they were wakened fiom theii 
slumbers , and, like men atFnghtened and in the daik, took every figuic 
for a spectre The tenor of each man became the source of teiror to 
another And an universal panic being diffused, reason and aigumcnt, 
and common sense, and common humanity, lost all influence ovci 
them. From this disposition of men's minds we are to account for the 
progress of the POPISH PLOT, and the credit given to it; an event which 
would otherwise appear prodigious and altogether inexplicable. 

On August 12, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king, as he was 
walking in the park ‘ Sir,' said he, ‘keep within the company, your 
‘ enemies have a design upon your life, and you may be shot m this 
‘very walk' Being asked the reason of these strange speeches, he 
said, that two men, called Grove and Pickering, had engaged to shoot 
the king, and Sir Geo. Wakeman, the queen's physician, to poison 
him. This intelligence, he added, had been communicated to him by 
Doctor Tongue, whom, if permitted, he would introduce to his majesty. 
Tongue was a divine of the Chuich of England; a man active, restless, 
luU of projects, void of understanding He brought papers to the king, 
which contained information of a plot, and wcie digested into forty- 
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three articles. The king, not having leisure to peruse them, sent them 
to the ticasurer, Danby, and ordeied the two informeis to lay the 
business befoie that minister. Tongue confessed to Danby, that he 
himself had not drawn the papers, that they had been secretly thrust 
under his door, and that, though he suspected, he did not certainly 

> know, who was the author. After a few dayshe returned, and told the 

> ticasurer, that his suspicions, he found, werejust, and that the author 
of the intelligence, whom he met twice or thrice in the street, had 
acknowledged the whole matter, and had given him a more particular 
account of the conspiracy, but desired, that his name might be con- 
cealed, being apprehensive lest the papists should murder him 

The information was renewed with regard to Grove’s and Picker- 
ing's intentions of shooting the king, and Tongue even pretended that,, 
at a paiticular time, they weie to set out for Windsor with that inten- 
tion. Orders were given foi aiiestmg them as soon as they should 
ajipcai m that place but though this alarm was moie than once re- 
newed, some fuvolous leasons weie still found by Tongue for their 
having delayed the jouincy And the king concluded, both horn these 
evasions, and fiom the mystciious, artificial mannei of communicating 
the ^intelligence, that the whole was an imposture. 

Tongue came next to the ticasurer, and told him, that a pacquet oi 
Icttcis, written by Jesuits concerned m the plot, was thiH night to be 
put into the post-house for Windsor, directed to Bennifield, a Jesuit, 
confessor to the duke. When this intelligence was conveyed to the 
king, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a few houis before 
been brought to the duke by Bennifield, who said, that he suspected 
some bad design upon him, that the letters seemed to contain matters 
of a dangcious impoit, and that he knew them not to be the hand- 
writing ot the poisons whose names weie subscribed to them. This 
incident still fuither confirmed the king in his incredulity. 

The matter had piobably slept foi ever, had it not been for the 
anxiety of the duke, who, hearing that piiests and Jesuits, and even his 
own confessoi, had been accused, was dcsiious that a thorough enquiry 
should be made by the council into the pietended conspiiacy Kirby 
and Tongue wcic enquired aftei , and were now found to be living in 
close connection with Titus Oates, the person who was said to have 
conveyed the liist intelligence to Tongue Oates affiimed, that he had 
fallen under suspicion with the Jesuits, that he had received three 
blows with a stick, and a box on the ear from the piovmcial of that 
01 cler, for revealing their conspiiacy ; and that, overheaung them speak 
of their intentions to punish him more severely, he had withdrawn, and 
concealed himself. This man, in whose breast was lodged a secret, 
involving the fate of kings and kingdoms, was allowed to remain m 
such necessity, that Kiiby was obliged to supply him with daily bread; 
and it was a joyful surprise to him, when he heard, that the council was 
at last disposed to take some notice of his intelligence. But as he 
expected more encouiagement fiom the public, than from the king or 
his ministers, he thoilght proper, before he was presented to the 
council, to go with his two companions to Sir Edmonsbury Godfrey, a 
noted and active justice of peace, and to give evidence befoie him oi 
all the articles of the conspiracy. 
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The wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed both to Godfrey 
and the council, and afterwards to the parliament, was to this purpose 
(Oateses narrative) The pope, he said, on examining the matter in 
the congregation ‘ de propaganda,* had found himself entitled to the 
possession of England and Ireland on account of the heresy of prince 
and people, and had accordingly assumed the sovereignty of these 
kingdoms This supreme power he had thought proper to delegate to 
the society of Jesuits , and de Oliva, general of that order, m conse- 
quence of the papal grant, had exerted every act of regal authority, 
and particularly had supplied, by commissions under the seal of the 
society, all the chief offices, both civil and militaiy Lord Arundell was 
created chancellor. Lord Powis treasurer. Sir William Godolphin privy 
seal, Coleman secretary of state, Langhome attorney general, Lord 
Belksis, general of the papal army, Lord Peters, lieutenant general, 
Lord Stafford, pay master , and inferior commissions, signed by the 
provincial of the Jesuits, were distributed all over England All the 
dignities too of the church were filled, and many of them with 
Spaniards and other foreigneis The provincial had held a consult of 
the Jesuits under his authority, where the king, whom they oppro- 
bnously called the Black Bastard, was solemnly tried and condemned 
as a heretic, and a resolution taken to put him to death Fathei Le 
Shee (for so this gieat plotter and infoimei called Father La Chaise, 
the noted confessor of the French king) had consigned in London 
10,000/ to be paid to any man who should merit it by his assassina- 
tion A Spanish provincial had expiessed like liberality the piior of 
the Beneictines was willing to go the length of 6000/ , the Domi- 
nicans approved of the action, but pleaded poveity Ten thousand 
pounds had been offered to Sir Geo. Wakeman, the queen*s physician, 
who demanded 15,000/ as a reward for so great a service his demand 
was complied with, and 5000/ had been paid him by advance. Lest 
this means should fail, foui Irish ruffians had been hired by the Jesuits, 
at the rate of twenty guineas a-piece, to stab the king at Windsor ; and 
Coleman, secretary to the late Duchess of York, had given the mes- 
senger, who earned them orders, a guinea to quicken his diligence. 
Grove and Pickenng weie also employed to shoot the king with silver 
bullets the former was to receive the sum of 1,500/. , the latter, being 
a pious man, was to be rewarded with 30,000 masses, which, estimating 
masses at a shilling a-piece, amounted to a like value Pickenng would 
have executed his purpose, had not the flint at one time dropped out of 
his pistol, at another time the priming Comers, the Jesuit, had bought 
a knife at the price of ten shillings, which he thought was not dear, 
considering the purpose for which he intended it, to wit stabbing the 
king ^ Letters of subsciiption were circulated among the catholics 
all over England to raise a sum for the same purpose No less than 
fifty Jesuits had met in May last, at the White-horse tavern, where it 
was unanimously agreed to put the king to death. This synod did 
afterwards, for more convenience, divide themselves into many lesser 
cabals or companies , and Oates was employed to carry notes and letters 
from one to another, all tending to the same end, of murdering the 
king. He even carried, from one company to another, a paper, in which 
they formally expressed their resolution of executing that deed, and it 
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was regularly subscribed by all of them. A wager of 100/. was laid, 
and stakes made, that the king should eat no more Christmas pies. 
In short, it was determined, to use the expression of a Jesuit, that if he 
would not become R, C. (Roman Catholic) he should no longer be 
C. R. (Charles Rex). The great fire of London had been the work of 
the Jesuits, who had employed 80 or 86 persons for that purpose, and 
had expended 700 fire-balls ; but they had a good return for their 
money, for they had been able to pilfer goods from the fire to the 
amount of 14,000/ The Jesuits had also raised another fire on St. 
Margaret^s Hill, whence they had stolen goods to the value, of 2000/ 
Another at Southwark : and it was determined in like manner to bum 
all the chief cities in England A paper model was already framed for 
the firing of London ; the stations were regulaily marked out, where the 
several fiies were to commence, and the whole plan of operations was 
so conceited, that precautions weie taken by the Jesuits to vary their 
ineasuies, according to the variation of the wind Fire-balls were 
funihnily called among them Tewksbury mustard pills , and were said 
to cont.un a notable biting sauce In the gieat fiie, it had been deter- 
mined to muidci the king , but he had displayed such diligence and 
humanity in extinguishing the flames, that even the Jesuits relented, 
and spaied his life. Besides these assassinations and fires , insurrec- 
tions, rebellions, and massacres, were projected by that mhgious order 
in all the three kingdoms There weie 20,000 catholics in London, 
who would rise in four-and-twenty hours or less, and Jennison, a 
Jesuit, said, that they might easily cut the throats of 100,000 pro- 
testants. Eight thousand catholics had agreed to take arms m Scot- 
land. Ormond was to be murdered by four Jesuits , a general mas- 
sacre of the Irish protestants was concerted, and 40,000 black pills 
weie alieady provided for that purpose Coleman had remitted 
200,000/ to piomotc the rebellion in Ireland, and the French king 
was to land a great army in that island Poole, who wrote the 
Synopsis, was paiticulaily marked out for assassination, as was also 
Dr. Stillingflcct, a contioveisial writer against the papists Burnet 
tells us, that Oates paid him the same compliment After all this 
havoc, the ciown was to be offered to the duke, but on the following 
conditions; that he receive it as a gift from the pope, that he confirm 
all the papal commissions for offices and employments , that he ratify 
all past transactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers 
of Ills bi other and of the people; and that he consent to the utter ex- 
tirpation of the protestant religion If he refuse these conditions, he 
himself was immediately to be poisoned or assassinated ‘To pot 
Janies must go,' according to the expression ascribed by Titus Oates 
to the Jesuits 

Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himself the most in- 
famous of mankind. He was the son of an anabaptist preacher, chap- 
lain to Colonel Pride ; but, having taken orders in the church, he had 
been settled in a small living by the Duke of Norfolk. He had been 
indicted for perjury, and by some means had escaped He was after- 
waids a chaplain on board the fleet, whence he had been dismissed on 
complaint of some unnatural practices, not fit to be named He then 
became a convert to the catholics , but he afterwards boasted, that nis 
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conversion was a mere pretence, in order to get into their secrets and 
to betray them (Burnet, Echard, North, L'Estrange, &c»). He was 
sent over to the Jesuits’ college at St Omers, and though above thirty 
years of age, he there lived some time among the students. He was 
dispatched on an errand to Spam, and thence returned to St Omers ; 
where the Jesuits, heartily tired of their convert, at last dismissed Mm 
from their seminary. It is likely, that, from resentment of this usage, 
as well as from want and indigence, he was induced, m combination 
with Tongue, to contrive the plot, of which he accused the catholics 

This abandoned man, when examined before the council, betrayed 
his impostures in such a manner as would have utterly discredited the 
most consistent story, and the most reputable evidence While in Spam 
he had been carried, he said, to Don John, who promised great assist- 
ance to the execution of the catholic designs The king asked him, 
what sort of a man Don John was He answeied, a tall, lean man ; 
directly contrary to truth, as the king well knew (Burnet, Noith). He 
totally imstook the situation of the Jesuits’ college at IParis (Noith). 
Though he pretended great intimacies with Coleman, he knew him 
not when placed veiy near him , and had no other excuse than that 
his sight was bad in candle-light (Buinet, Noith, Tiials) He fell into 
hke mistakes with regard to Wakeman 

Notwithstaijidmg these objections, great attention was paid to Oates’s 
evidence, and the plot became veiy soon the subject of conveisation, 
and even the object of teiioi to the people The violent animosity 
which had been excited against the catholics in gcneial, made the 
public swallow the grossest absurdities when they accompanied an 
accusation of those religionists and the moic diabolical any con- 
trivance appeared the better it suited the tremendous idea entci tamed 
of a Jesuit Danby, likewise, who stood m opposition to the French 
and catholic inteiest at court, was willing to encourage cvciy story, 
which might serve to discredit that paity By his suggestion, when a 
warrant was signed for arresting Coleman, theic was mseited a clause 
forseizing his papers, a cucumstance attended with the most important 
consequences. 

Coleman, partly on his own account, partly by ordeis from the duke, 
had been engaged in a correspondence with Father La Chaise, with the 
pope’s nuncio at Brussels, and with other catholics abroad; and being 
himself a fiery zealot, busy and sanguine, the expiessions m his Ictteis 
often betrayed great violence and mdiscietion His conespondence, 
dining the years 1674, 1675, pait of 1676, w^as seized, and con- 
tained many extraordinary passages In paiticular he said to La 
Chaise ‘We have here a mighty work upon oui hands, no less than 
the conversion of three kingdoms, and by that peihaps the utter sub- 
duing of a pestilent heresy, w^hich has a long time domineered over 
a great part of this northern woild There wei e nevei such hopes of 
success, since the days of queen Mary, as now in our days God has 
given us a prince,’ meaning the duke, ^who is become (may I say a 
^ miracle) zealous of being the author and instrument of so glorious a 
^ work; but the opposition we are sure to meet with is also hke to be 
great so that it imports us to get all the aid and assistance we can/ 
In another letter he said, ‘ 1 can scaice believe myself awake^ or the 
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* thing ical, when I think of a piince in such an age as we live in con- 
^ vcitcd to such a^degree of zeal and piety j'^as not to regard anything m 
^ the woild in comparison of God's almighty glory, the salvation of his 
own soul, and the conveision of our poor kingdom ' In other passages 
the intcicsts of the crown of England, those of the French king, and 
those of the catholic religion are spoken of as inseparable The duke 
IS also said to have connected his inteiests unalterably with those of 
Lewis# The king himself, hd affiims, is always inclined to favour the 
catholics, when he may do it without hazard ‘ Money,' Coleman adds, 

* cannot fail of persuading the king to anything There is nothing it 
^ cannot make him do, were it ever so much to his prejudice It has 
^ such an absolute power over him, that he cannot resist it Logic, built 
^upon money, has in our court moie powerful charms than any other 

SOI t of aigumcnt ' For these leasons, he proposed to Father La Chaise 
that the Fionch king should icmit the sum of 300,000/, on condition 
that the pailiamcnt be dissolved , a measuie, to which, he affirmed, the 
king was, of himself, sufficiently inclined, weic it not foi his hopes ot 
obtaining money fiom that assembly The pailianient, he said, had 
aliendy constiaincd the king to make peace with Holland, contraiy to 
the interests of the catholic religion, and of his most Chiistian majesty 
and if tlicy should meet again, they would surely engage him farther, 
even to the making of war against Fiance It appeariralso from the 
same letteis, that the assembling of the parliament so late as April m 
the year 1675 proem ed by the intrigues of the catholic and 

French paity, who thereby intended to show the Dutch and their con- 
federates, that they could c's:pcct no assistance from England. 

When the contents of these letters weie publicly known, they dif- 
fused the panic, with which the nation began alieady to be seized on 
account ot the popish plot Men leasoncd more from their fears and 
then passions than from the evidence befoie them It is certain, that 
the 3 estlcss and enterprising spirit of the catholic church, particularly 
of the Icsmts, meiits attention, and is, in some degree, dangeious to 
every other communion Such zeal of pioselytism actuates that sect, 
that Its mibSionaiiQS have penctiated into every nation of the globe, 
and, m one sense, there is a ^popish plot' peipetually carrying on 
against all states, protestant, pagan, and Mahometan. It is likewise 
veiy probable, that the conversion of the duke, and the favour of the 
king had inspired the catholic priests with new hopes of recovering m 
these islands their lost dominion, and gave fresh vigour to that intem- 
peialc zeal, by which they are commonly actuated Their first aim 
was to obtain a toleiation , and such was the evidence, they believed, 
of their theological tenets, that, could they but procure entire liberty, 
they must infallibly in time open the eyes of the people After they 
had converted considerable numbers, they might be enabled, they 
hoped, to reinstate themselves in full authoiity, and entirely to sup- 
press that heresy, with which the kingdom had so long been affected. 
Though these dangers to the protestant religion weie distant, it was 
justly the object of great concern to find, that the heir of the crown 
was so blinded with bigotry, and so deeply engaged in foreign inte- 
rests; and that the king himself had been prevailed on, fiom low 
interests, to hcaiken to his dangeious insinuations Very bad conse- 
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quences might ensue from such perverse habits and attachments ; nor 
could the nation and parliament guard against them with too anxious 
^ precaution. But that the Roman pontiff could hope to assume the 
sovereignty of these kingdoms , a project, which even during the dark-* 
ness of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, would have appeared chime* 
ncal that he should delegate this authority to the Jesuits; that 
order in the Romish church, which was the most hated ♦ that a 
massacre could he attempted of the protestants, who surpassed the 
catholics a hundredfold, and were invested with the whole authority 
of the state ; that the king himself was to be assassinated, and even 
the duke, the only support of their party * these were such absurdities 
as no human testimony was sufficient to prove ; much less the evidence 
of one man, who was noted for infamy, and who could not keep him- 
self from falling every moment into the grossest inconsistencies Did 
such intelligence deserve even so much attention as to be refuted, it 
would appear, that Coleman’s letters were sufficient alone to destroy 
all Its credit For how could so long a tram of correspondence be 
earned on, by a man so much trusted by the party, and yet no traces 
of insurrections, if really intended, of fires, massacres, assassinations, 
invasions, be ever discovered m any single passage of these letters ? 
But all such reflections, and many more, equally obvious, were vainly 
employed ag^mst that general prepossession, with which the nation 
was seized Oates’s plot and Coleman’s were universally confounded 
together and the evidence of the latter being unquestionable, the 
belief of the former, aided by the passions of hatred and of tenor, took 
possession of the whole people 

There was danger, however, lest time might open the e>es of the 
public , when the murder of Godfrey completed the general delusion, 
and rendered the prejudices of the nation absolutely incurable. This 
magistrate had been missing some days ; and after much search, and 
many surmises, his body was found lying m a ditch at Primrose-hill ; 
the marks of strangling were thought to appear about his neck, and 
some contusions on his breast . his own sword was sticking in the 
body j but as no considerable quantity of blood ensued on drawing 
it ; it was concluded, that it had been thrust in after his death, and 
that he had not killed himself he had rings on his fingers, and 
money m his pocket it was, therefore, mfeired, that he had not 
fallen into the hands of robbers. Without farther reasoning, the cry 
rose, that he had been assassinated by the papists, on account of his 
taking Oates’s evidence. This clamour was quickly propagated, and 
met with universal belief. The panic spread itself on every side with 
infinite rapidity; and all men, astonished with fear, and animated 
with rage, saw in Godfrey’s fate all the horrible designs asciibed to 
the catholics , and no farther doubt remained of Oates’s veracity. 
The voice of the nation united against that hated sect ; and notwith- 
standing that the bloody conspiracy was supposed to be now detected, 
men could scarcely be persuaded, that their lives were yet m safety. 
Each hour teemed with new rumours and surmises. Invasions from 
abroad, insurrections at home, even private murders and poisonings 
were apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be an 
accomplice* to hesitate was criminal . Royalist, Republican ; Church- 
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man, Sectary; Courtier, Patriot; all parties concurred m the illusion. 
The city prepared for its defence, as if fhe enemy were at its gates 
the chains and post were put up and it was a noted saying at that 
time of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were it not for these 
precautions, all the citizens might rise next mornmg with their throats 
cut (North, p. 206) 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, several artifices were em- 
ployed. The dead body of Godfrey was carried into the city, attended 
by vast multitudes. It was publicly exposed in the streets, and viewed 
by all ranks of men; and every one, who saw it, went away inflamed, 
as well by the mutual contagion of sentiments, as by the dismal spec- 
tacle Itself. The funeral pomp was celebrated with great parade The 
corpse was conducted through the chief streets of the city seventy- 
two clergymen marched before • above a thousand persons of dis- 
tinction followed after and at the funeial sermon, two able-bodied 
divines mounted the pulpit, and stood on each side of the preacher, 
lest, m paying the last duties to this unhappy magistrate, he should, 
before the people, be murdered by the papists (North, p. 205). 

In this disposition of the nation, reason could no more be heard 
than a whisper in the midst of the most violent hurricane. Even at 
present, Godfrey’s muider can scarcely, upon any system, be ration- 
ally accounted for. That he was assassinated by the Criholics, seems 
utterly improbable. These religionists could not be engaged to com- 
mit that crime from ‘policy,^ in order to deter other magistrates from 
acting against them. Godfrey’s fate was nowise capable of producing 
that eifect, unless it weie publicly known, that the Catholics were his 
murderers ; an opinion, which, it was easy to foresee, must prove the 
ruin of their party. Besides, how many magistrates, during more than 
a century, had acted m the most violent manner against the Catholics, 
without its being ever suspected, that any one had been cut off by 
assassination ^ Such jealous times as the present were surely ill fitted 
for beginning these dangerous expeiiments Shall we therefore say, 
that the Catholics wei e pushed on, not by policy, but by blind * revenge ' 
against Godfrey ? But Godfiey had given them little or no occasion of 
dnence in taking Oates’s evidence His part was merely an act of 
form, belonging to his office , nor could he, or any man m his station, 
possibly refuse it. In the rest of his conduct, he lived on good terms 
with the Catholics, and was far from distinguishing himself by his 
severity against that sect It is even certain, that he had contracted 
an intimacy with Coleman, and took care to inform his fnend of the 
danger, to which, by reason of Oates’s evidence, he was at present 
exposed. 

There are some writers, who, finding it impossible to account for 
Godfrey’s murder by the machinations of the Catholics, have recourse 
to the opposite supposition. They lay hold of that obvious presump- 
tion, that those commit the crime who reap advantage by it, and they 
affirm that it was Shaftesbury and the heads of the popular party, who 
perpetrated that deed, m order to throw the odium of it on the Papists 
If tins supposition be received, it must also be admitted, that the whole 
plot was the contrivance of those politicians , and that Oates acted 
altogether under their direction. But it appears, that Oates, dread- 
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mg pr6baTDly the opposition of poweiful enemies, had very anxiously 
acquitted the duke, Danby,*^ Ormond, and all the ministry ; nersons 
who were certainly the most obnoxious to the popular leadeis. Besides, 
'the whole texture of the plot contains such low absurdity, that it is 
impossible to have been the invention of any man of sense or educa- 
tion, It is true, the more monstious and horrible the conspiracy, the 
better was it fitted to terrify, and thence to convince, the populace , 
but this effect, we may safely say, no one could before-hand have 
expected , and a fool was in this case more likely to succeed than 
a wise man Had Shaftesbury laid the plan of a popish conspiiacy, 
he had probably rendered it moderate, consistent, credible ; and on 
that very account had never met with the prodigious success, with 
which Oates’s tremendous fictions were attended. 

We must, theiefore, be contented to remain for ever ignoiant of the 
actors in Godfrey’s murder * and only pronounce in general, that that 
event, in all likelihood, had no connection, one way or another, with 
fhe|)opish plot Any man, especially so active a magistiate as God- 
frey, might, in such a city as London, have many enemies, of whom 
his friends and family had no suspicion He was a melancholy man , 
and there is some reason, notwithstanding the pietendcd appeal an ces 
to the contrary, to suspect that he fell by his own hands The affair 
was never eaisamined ivith tranquillity, or even with common sense 
dm mg the time , and it is impossible foi us, at this distance, cei- 
tainly to account for it 

No one doubted but the papists had assassinated Godficy , but still 
the particulai actois were unknown A pioclamation was iSbticcl by 
the king, offering a pardon and a lewaid of 500/. to anyone W'lio 
should discover them As it was aftciwaids sui mused that the 
terror of a like assassination would pi event discoveiy, a new piocla- 
mation was issued, promising absolute piotection to anyone wlio 
should reveal the secret Thus wcie indemnity, money, and secinity 
offered to the fairest biddei . and no one needed to feai, cluung 
the present fury of the people, that his evidence would undcigo too 
severe a scrutiny 

While the nation was in this fennent, the parliament was (Oct 2 t) 
assembled In his speech the king told them, that, thouuh they Imd 
given money for disbanding the army,^ he had found Flandeis so ex- 
posed, that he had thought it necessaiy still to keep them on foot, and 
doubted not but this measure would meet with then appi obation. 1 1 0 
informed them, that his revenue lay undci gi cat anticipation, and at 
best was never equal to the constant and necessaiy expense of govern- 
ment , as It would appear fiom the state of it, which he intended to lay 
befoie them He also mentioned the plot, foimed against his life by 
the Jesuits, but said that he would foibear deliveiing any opinion 
upon the matter, lest he should seem to say too much 01 too little : 
and that he would leave the scrutiny of it entiiely to the law 

The king was anxious to keep the question of the popish jilot 
froni the parliament , where, he suspected, many designing people 
would very much abuse the piesent credulity of the nation • but 


^ They had granted him 600,000/ for disbanding the army, for reimbursing tho charges 0 
his naval armament, and for paying the Prmcess of Orange’s portion. 9 


/ 
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Danby, who hated the Catholics, and comted populaiity, and per- 
haps hoped, that the king, if his life wera believed in danger fiom 
the Jcbiuts, would be moie coidially loved by the nation, had en- 
tci tamed opposite designs, and the very first day of the session 
he opened the matter in the house of peers The king was ex- 
ticmely displeased with this temerity, and told his minister, ‘Though 
‘ you do not believe it, you will find, that you have given the parlia- 
‘ ment a handle to nun youiself, as well as to disturb all my affairs ; 

‘ and you will surely live to lepent it/ Danby had afterwards suffi- 
cient reason to applaud the sagacity of his master. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one house to the 
other. The authority of parliament gave sanction to that fury, with 
which the people wcie aheady agitated. An address was voted for a 
solemn fast • a foim of piayei was contiived for that solemnity , and 
because the popish plot had been omitted m the fiist di aught, it was 
caicfully oulcied to be mscitcd , lest omniscience should want intelh- 
to use the woids of an histoiian (Noith, p 207) 

lu oidti to continue and piopagatc the alaim, addi esses weie voted 
for laying liefoio the house such papcis as might discovei thehoirible 
conspnacy; foi the lemovalof popish recusants fiom London, for 
aduuiusteung ovciywhcie the oaths of allegiance and supiemacy , for 
denying access at coiut to all unknown or suspicious pers&*is , and for 
ap])otntmg the tiambands of London and Westminster to be held in 
leadincss* The Lords Powis, Stafford, Ai undell, Peters, and Belasis, 
were committed to the Tower and weie soon after impeached for high 
ticason. And both houses, after hearing Oates's evidence, voted, 
‘ That the loids and commons aie of opinion, that there had been, 

* and still IS, a damnable and hellish plot, contiivcd and carried on 

* by the popish recusants, for assassinating the king, for subverting the 
♦ ‘government, and for looting out and destroying the Protestant 

‘ lohgion/ 

So vehement wcic the houses, that they sat every day, forenoon and 
afternoon, on the subject of the plot foi no other business could be 
attended to* A committee of loids were appointed to ‘examine 
prisoncis and witnesses blank w^aiiants were put into their hands, 
lor the commitment of such as should be accused or suspected 
Oates, who, though his evidence weie true, must, by his own account, 
lie regarded as an infamous villain, was by everyone applauded, 
caicsbcd, and called the saviour of the nation. He was recom- 
mended by the parliament to the king He was lodged in White- 
hall, piotectcd by guaids, and encouraged by a pension of twelve 
hundred pounds a year. 

It was not long before such bountiful encouragement brought forth 
new witnesses. William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more infamous 
than even Titus Oates, appealed next on the stage. He was of very 
low biith, had been noted foi several cheats and even thefts, had 
travelled oiei many paits of Europe under borrowed names, and 
ficqucntly passed himself foi a man of quality, and had endea- 
voured, by a vaxiety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the igno- 
lant and imwaiy. When he appealed before the council, he gave 
intelligence of Godfiey's minder only, which, he said;, had been per- 
VOL. HI. 42 
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petrated m Somerset-house, where the queen lived, by papists, some of 
them servants m her farrfily He was questioned about the plot , but 
utterly denied all knowledge of it, and also asserted, that he had no 
acquaintance with Oates Next day, when examined before the com- 
mittee of lords, he bethought himself better, and was ready to give an 
ample account of the plot, which he found so anxiously enquired into. 
This narrative he made to tally, as well as he could, with that of Oates, 
which had been published but, that he might make himself accept- 
able by new matter, he added some other circumstances, and these 
stiU more tremendous and extraordinary. He said that 10,000 
men were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and imme- 
diately to seize Hull that Jersey and Guernsey were to be surprized 
by forces from Brest, and that a French fleet was, all last summer, 
hovering in the Channel for that puipose that the Lords Powis and 
Peters were to form an army in Radnorshire, to be joined by another 
army, consisting of 20 or 30,000 religious men and pilgrims, who' weie 
to land at Milford Haven from St, I ago, in Spam . that there were 
40,000 men ready in London , besides those, who would, on the alarm, 
be posted at every alehouse door, m order to kill the soldiers, as they 
came out of their quarters that Lord StafFoid, Coleman, and Father 
Ireland had money sufficient to defiay the expenses of all these 
armaments that he himself was to leceive 4,000/ as one that could 
murder a man , as also a commission from Loid Bellasis, and a bene- 
diction from the pope that the king was to be assassinated , all the 
protestants massacred, who would not seiiously be convcitcd; the 
government offered to ONE, if he would consent to hold it of the 
Church, but if he should refuse that condition, as was suspected the 
supreme authoiity would be given to ceitam loids under the nomina- 
tion of the pope In a subsequent examination before the commons, 
Bedloe added (for these men always brought out their intelligence 
successively and by piecemeal) that Loid Carrington was also m the 
conspiracy for laising men and money against the government; as 
was likewise Lord BiudenelL These noblemen, with all the other 
persons mentioned by Bedloe, weie immediately committed to custody 
by the parliament 

It IS remaikable, that the only resouice of Spain, m her piescnt 
decayed condition, lay m the assistance of England ; and, so fax fiom 
being m a situation to transport 10,000 men for the invasion of that 
kingdom, she had solicited and obtained English forces to be sent 
into the garrisons of Flanders, which weie not othci wise able to defend 
themselves against the French. The French, too, we may observe, 
wei e at that very time m open wai with Spam, and yet are supposed 
to be engaged m the same design against England , as if leiigious 
motives were become the sole actuating principle among sovereigns. 
But none of these circumstances, however obvious, were able, when 
set in opposition to multiplied horrors, antipathies, and piejiidices, to 
engage the least attention of the populace . foi such the whole nation 
become The popish plot passed foi mcontcstible , 
and bad not men soon expected with certainty the legal punishment 
of these criminals, the catholics had been exposed to the hazaid of an 
universal massacre The toircnt indeed of national prejudices ran so 
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high, that no one, without the most imminent danger, durst venture 
openly to oppose it ; nay, scarcely any one, without great force of 
judgment, could even secretly entertain an opinion contrary to the 
prevailing sentiments* The loud and unanimous voice of a great 
nation has mighty authority over weak minds , and even later histo- 
rians are so swayed by the concumng judgment of such multitudes, 
that some of them have ‘esteemed themselves sufficiently modejate, 
when they afhrmed, that many circumstances of the plot were true, 
though some were added, and others much magnified. But it is an 
obvious principle, that a witness, who perjures himself m one circum- 
stance, IS credible in none and the authonty of the plot, even to the 
end of the prosecutions, stood entirely upon witnesses Though the 
catholics had been suddenly and unexpectedly detected, at the very 
moment when their conspiracy, it is said, was ripe for execution , no 
arms, no ammunition, no money, no commissions, no papers, no letters, 
after the most ngoious seaich, ever were discovered, to confirm the 
evidence of Oates and Bedloe Yet still the nation, though often 
frustuUed, went on m the eager pursuit and confident belief of the 
conspiracy • and even the manifold inconsistencies and absurdities, 
contained m the nanatives, instead of discoui aging them, served only 
as faither incentives to discover the bottom of the plot, and were con- 
sideied as slight objections, which a moie complete inforrftion would 
fully remove. In all histoiy, it will be difficult to find such another 
instance of popular frenzy and bigoted delusion. 

In order to support the panic among the people, especially among 
the citizens of London, a pamphlet was published with this title, [ A 
narrative and impartial discoveiy of the horrid popish plot, carried 

* on for burning and destroying the cities of London and Westminster 
‘ with their suburbs , setting forth the several consults, orders, and 

* resolutions of the Jesuits, concerning the same by Captain William 

* Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid design, and one of the popish 

* committee for cariymg on such fires.’ Every fiie, which had hap- 
pened foi several years past, is there ascribed to the machinations of 
the Jesuits, who pui posed, as Bedloe said, by such attempts, to find 
an opportunity for the geneial massacre of the protestants ; and in ‘the 
meantime, were well pleased to enrich themselves by pilfering goods 
from the fire. 

The king, though he scrupled not, wherever he could speak freely, 
to throw the highest iidicule on the plot, and on all who believed it; 
yet fbund it necessary to adopt the popular opinion before the 
ment The torrent, he saw, ran too strong to be controuled , and he 
could only hope, by a seeming compliance, to be able, aftei some time, 
to guide and direct and elude its fuiy He made therefore a speech 
to both houses ; m which he told them, that he would take the utmost 
care of his person during these times of danger , that he was as r^2.dy 
as their hearts could wish, to join with them in all means for establish- 
ing the protestant religion, not only during his own time, but for all futme 
ages; and that, provided the right of succession were preserved, he 
would consent to any laws for restraining a popish successor and m 
conclusion, he c\hortcd them to think of effectual means for the con- 
viction of popish recusants , and he highly praised the duty and 
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loyalty of an his subjects^ who had discovered such anxious concern 

for his s^ety. , , . r i s 

These gracious expressions abated nothing of the vehemence oi 
parliamentary proceedings, A bill was introduced for a new test, in 
which popery was denommated idolatry; and all members, who 
refused this test, were excluded from both houses. The bill passed 
the commons without much opposition, but in the upper house the 
duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his favour. With 
gieat earnestness, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, that 
he was now to cast himself on their kmdness, in the greatest concern 
which he could have in the world ; and he protested, that whatever 
his religion might be, it should only be a private ‘ thmg ^ between God 
and his own soul, and never should appear in his public conduct. 
Notwithstanding this strong effort, in so important a point, he pre- 
vailed only by two voices , a sufficient indication of the general dispo- 
' sition of the people ‘ I would not have,’ said a noble peer, in the 
debate on this bill, ‘ so much as a popish man or a popish woman to 

* remam here , not so much as a popish dog or a popish bitch ; not so 

* much as a popish cat to pur or mew about the king ’ What is more 
extraor<hnary, this speech met with praise and approbation 

Encouraged by this general fur}', the witnesses went still a step 
further m'llheir accusations , and though both Oates and Bedloe had 
often declared, that there was no other person of distinction, whom 
they knew to be concerned in the plot, they were now so audacious as 
to accuse the queen herself of entering into the design against the life 
of her husband The commons, in an address to the king, gave 
countenance to this scandalous accusation ; but the lords would not 
be prevailed with to join in the addiess It is here, if anywheie, that 
we may suspect the suggestions of the popular leaders to have had 
place. The* king, it was well known, bore no great affection to his 
consort ; and now, more than ever, when his brother and heir was so 
much hated, had reason to be desirous of issue, which might quiet the 
jealous fears of his people. This very hatred, which prevailed against 
the duke, would much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that could be 
devised for the exclusion of that piince , and nothing faither seemed 
requisite for the king, than to give way in this particular to the rage 
and fury of the nation But Charles, notwithstanding all allurements 
of pleasure, or mterest, or safety, had the generosity to protect his 
injmed consort ‘They think,’ said he, ‘I have a mind to a new 
‘ uife; but for all that, I will not see an innocent woman abused’ 
(North’s Examen, p. i86). He immediately oideied Oates to be 
strictly confined, seized his papers, and dismissed his servants , and 
tins danng informer was obliged to make applications to pailiament, 
in order to recover his liberty. 

Dunng this agitation of men’s minds, the parliament gave new 
attention to the militia , a circumstance, which, even during times of 
greatest tranquillity, can never prudently be neglected. They passed 
a bill, by which it was enacted, that a regular militia should be kept in 
arms, dunng six weeks of the year, and a thud part of them do duty 
every fortnight of that time The popular leaders probably intended 
to make use of the general prejudices, and even to turn tlae arms of 
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the people against the piince (Burnet, vol. 1. p 437). But Chailes 
lefuscd Ills assent to the bill, and told th« parliament, that he would 
not, wcie It for half an hour, part so far with the power of the swoid 
but if they would contrive any other bill for ordenng the militia, and 
still leave it in his powei to assemble or dismiss them as he thought 
proper, he would willingly give it the royal assent The commons 
dissatisfied with this negative, though the king had never before em- 
ployed that prerogative, immediately voted that all the new-levied 
forces should be disbanded They passed a bill, granting money for 
that purpose , but to show then extreme jealousy of the crown, besides 
appropriating the money by the strictest clauses, they ordered it to be 
paid not into the exchequer, but into the chamber of London The 
loids demuried with legaid to so extraordinary a clause, which threw 
a violent reflection on the king’s ministers, and even on himself , and 
by that means the act remained in suspense. 

It was no wonder, that the present feiment and ciedulity of the 
nation engaged men of infamous character and indigent circumstances 
to become informeis , when poisons of lankand condition could be 
tempted to give in to that scandalous piacticc Montague, the king’s 
ambassador at Pans, had piocmed a seat in the lower house, and 
without obtaining or asking the king’s leave, he suddenly came over to 
England Charles, suspecting his intention, ordeied histg^apcrs to be 
sewed, but Montague, who foiesawthis measure, had taken care to 
secrete one paper, which he immediately laid before the house of com- 
mons It was a lettci fiom the treasurer Danby written in the begin- 
ning of the year, during the negociations at Nimeguen for the general 
peace. Montague was there directed to make a demand of money 
fiom Fiance , or in other woids, the king was willing secretly to sell 
his good offices to Lewis, contrary to the general interests of the con- 
federates, and even to those of his own kingdoms The letter, among 
othei particulars, contains these words Sn case the conditions of 
‘ peace shall be accepted, the king expects to have six millions of 
‘ iivres a year for thiee years, from the time that this agreement shall 

* be signed between his majesty and the king of Fiance , because it 

* will probably be two 01 three yeais befoie the parliament will be in 
' humour to give him any supplies after the making of any peace with 
‘ France , and the ambassadoi here has always agieed to that sum , 

^ but not for so long a tune ’ Danby was so unwilling to engage in this 
negotiation, that the king, to satisfy him, subjoined with his own hand 
these words . * This letter is wiit by ray ordei, C R.’ Montague, who 
revealed this seciet coirespondence, had even the baseness to sell his 
base treachery at a high price to the Fiench monaich (Dalrymple’s 
Appendix). 

The commons were inflamed with this intelligence against Danby ; 
and carrying their suspicions farther than the truth, they concluded, 
that the king had all along acted m concert with the French court ; 
and that every step, which he had taken in conjunction with the allies, 
had been illusoiy and deceitful. Desirous of getting to the bottom of 
so important a secret, and being pushed by Dauby’s numerous eneihies, 
they immediately voted an impeachment of high treason against that 
minister, and sent up six articles to the house of peers. These articles 
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were, that he had traiterousl}- engrossed to himself regal power, by 
giving instructions to his majesty's ambassadors, without the participa- 
tion of the secretaries of state, or the privy-council that he had 
traiterously endeavoured to subvert the government, and introduce 
arbitrary power , and to that end, had levied and continued an army, 
contrary to act of parliament ; that he had traitorously endeavoured 
to alienate the affections of his majestjr's subjects, by negotiatmg a 
disadvantageous peace with France, and procuring money for that 
purpose that he was popishly affected, and had traiterously con- 
cealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and bloody plot, contrived 
by the papists against his majesty’s person, and government that he 
had wasted the king’s treasure , and that he had, by indirect means, 
obtained several exorbitant grants from the crown ^ 

It is certain, that the treasurer, m giving instructions to an ambas^ 
sador, had exceeded the bounds of his office ; and as the genius of a 
monarchy, strictly limited, requires, that the proper minister should be 
answerable for every abuse of power, the commons, though they her^ 
advanced a new pretension, might justify themselves by the utility, 
and even necessity of it. But in other respects their charge against 
Danby was very ill grOhnded That minister made it appear to the 
house of lords, not only that Montague, the informer against him, had 
all along pr^oted the money-negotiations with France, but that he 
himself was ever extremely averse to the interests of that crown, 
which he esteemed pernicious to his master, and to his country The 
French nation, he said, had always entertained, as he was certainly 
informed, the highest contempt, both of the king’s person and govein- 
ment His diligence, he added, in tracing and discovering the popish 
plot, was generally known \ and if he had common sense, not to say 
common honesty, he would surely be anxious to preserve the life of a 
master, by whom he was so much favoured. He had wasted no trea- 
sure, because there was no treasure to waste. And though he had 
reason to be grateful for the king^s bounty, he had made more mode- 
r^e acquisitions than were generally imagined, and than others in his 
office had often done, even during a shorter administration 
The house of peers plainly saw, that, allowing all the charge of the 
commons to be true, Dauby’s crime fell not under the statute of Ed- 
ward III., and though the words, ^ treason ’ and ^ traiterously,’ had 
been carefully inserted in several articles, this appellation could not 
change the nature of things, or subject him to the penalties annexed 
to that crime. They refused, therefore, to commit Danby upon this 
irregular charge the commons msisted on their demand , and a great 
contest was likely to anse, when the king, who had already seen suffi- 
cient instances of the ill-humour of the parliament, thought proper to 
prorogue them* This prorogation was soon after followed (Dec. 30) 
by a dissdution ; a desperate remedy in the present disposition of the 
nation. But the disease, it must be owned, the king had reason to 
esteem desperate The utmost rage had been discovered by the com- 
mons, on account of the popish plot , and their fury began already to 
point against the royal family, if not against the throne itself. The 
auice iiad been struck at m several motions the treasurer had been 
impeacnea . all supply had been refused, except on the most disagree. 
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able conditions . fears, jealousies, and antupatlucs were every day 
multiplying m parliament * and though the people were stiongly in- 
fected with the same prejudices, the king hoped, that, by dissolving 
the present cabals, a set of men might be chosen more moderate in 
their pursuits, and less tainted with the virulence of faction. 

Thus came to a period a parliament, which had sat during the whole 
course of this reign, one year excepted Its conclusion was very dif- 
ferent from Its commencement Being elected dunng the joy and 
festivity of the restoration, it consisted almost entirely of roydistsj 
who were disposed to support the crown by all the liberality which the 
habits of that age would permit Alarmed by the alliance with France, 
they gradually withdrew their confidence from the king , and finding 
him still to persevere in a foreign interest, they proceeded to discover 
symptoms of the most refractory and most jealous disposition The 
popish plot pushed them beyond all bounds of moderation , and before 
their dissolution, they seemed to be treading fast in the footsteps of 
the last long parliament, on whose conduct they threw at fiist such 
violent blame In all their variations, they had still followed the 
opinions and piejudiccs of the nation, and evei seemed to be more 
governed by humoui and party-views than by public interest, and more 
by public interest than by any corrupt or private influence. 

During the sitting of the pailiament, and after its pror<J@ation and 
dissolution, the trials of the pretended cuminals were carried on, and 
the courts of judicatuie, places, which, if possible, ought to be kept 
more pure from injustice than even national assemblies themselves, 
were strongly infected with the same party-rage and bigoted prejudices. 
Coleman, the most obnoxious of the conspirators, was first brought to 
his trial. His letters were produced against him They contained, as 
he himself confessed, much indiscretion but unless so far as it is 
illegal to be a zealous catholic, they seemed to prove nothing criminal, 
much less treasonable against him Oates and Bedloe deposed, that 
he had received a commission, signed by the superior of the jesuits, to 
be papal seci ctary of state, and had consented to the poisoning, shoot- 
ing, and stabbing of the king he had even, according to Oateses depo- 
sition, advanced a guinea to promote those bloody purposes These 
wild stories were confounded with the projects contained in his letters , 
and Coleman received sentence of death The sentence was soon 
after executed upon him He suffered (Dec 3) with calmness and 
constancy, and to the last persisted in the strongest protestations of 
his innocence. 

Coleman’s execution was succeeded by the trial of Father Ireland, 
who, It IS pretended, had signed, together with fifty jesuits, the great 
resolution of muidermg the king Grove and Pickering, who had un- 
dertaken to shoot him, were tried at the same time. The only witnesses 
against the prisoners were still Oates and Bedloe. Ireland affirmed, 
that he was in Staffordshire all the month of August last, a time when 
Oates’s evidence made him m London He proved his assertion by 
good evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted, had he not, 
most iniquitously, been debarred, while in prison, from all use of pen, 
ink, and paper, and denied the liberty of sending for witnesses. AU 
these men, before their arraignment, were condemned in the opinion 
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of the judges, jury, and spectators ; and to be a jesuit, or even a 
catholic, was of itself a sufficient pi oof of guilt. The chief justice 
(Sir Will Scroggs), m particular, gave sanction to all the nanow pre- 
judices and bigoted fury of the populace Instead of being counsel 
for the pnsoners, as his office required, he pleaded the cause against 
them, brow-beat their witnesses, and on every occasion represented 
their guilt as certain and uncontroverted He even went so far as 
publicly to affirm^ that the papists had not the same principles which 
protestants have, and therefoie were not entitled to that common 
‘credence^ which the principles and practices of the latter call for. 
And when the jury brought in their veidict against the prisoners, he 
said, ‘ You have done, gentlemen, hke very good subjects, and very 
^ good Chnstians, that is to say, like very good piotestants and now 
‘ much good may their 30,000 masses do them ’ Alluding to the 
masses by which Pickering was to be rewarded for murdering thf 
king. All these unhappy men went to execution (Jan 14, 1679), pro- 
testing their innocence , a circumstance, which made no impiession on 
the spectators The opinion, that the Jesuits allowed of lies and mental 
reservations for promoting a good cause, was at this time so univer- 
sally received, that no ciedit was given to testimony delivered cither 
b> that order, or by any of their disciples It was forgotten, that all 
the conspiftttors engaged in the gunpowder treason, and Gainct, the 
Jesuit, among the lest, had freely on the scaffold made confession of 
their guilt 


Though Bedloe had given information of Godfrey’s murder, he still 
remained a single evidence against the persons accused , and all the 
allurements of profit and honoui had not hithei to tempted anyone to 
confirm the testimony of that informer. At last, means weie found to 
complete the legal evidence One Piance, a silversmith, and a catholic, 
had been accused by Bedloe of being an accomplice in the murdei , 
and upon his denial had been thiown into prison, loaded with heavy 
irons, and confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full 
of nastiness Such rigouis were supposed to be exeicised by oideis 
from the secret committee of lords, paiticularly Shaftesbury and Buck- 
ingham; who, in examining the prisoners, usually employed (as is 
said, and indeed sufficiently proved) threatenmgs and piomises, rigour 
and indulgence, and eveiy art, under pretence of extoiting the truth 
from them. Prance had not courage to resist, but confessed himself 
an accomplice in Godfie/s murder Being asked concerning the plot, 
he also thought proper to be acquainted with it, and conveyed some 
intelligence to the council. Among other absuid ciicumstances, he 
said that one Le Fevie bought a second-hand swoid of him, because 
he knew nat, as he said, what times weie at hand and Prance ex- 
pressing some concern for poor tradesmen, if such times came, Le 
r evre replied, that it would be better for tradesmen, if the catholic re- 
ligion were restored and particulaily, that there would be more church 
work for silvei smiths All this information with regard to the plot as 
well as the murder of Godfrey, Prance solemnly retracted, both before 
committee but being again thrown into 
2 induced by new terrois and new sufferings, to confirm 

ms nrst information, and was now produced as a sufficient evidence. 
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Hill, Green, and Berry weie tried for Godfrey's murdei , all of them 
men of low stations. Hill was servant to* a physician, the other two 
belonged to the popish chapel at Somerset House It is needless to 
run ovci all the particulars of a long tnal it will be sufficient to say, 
that Bedloe's evidence and Fiance's were in many circumstances 
totally irreconcilable ; that both of them laboured under unsurmount- 
able difficulties, not to say gross absurdities, and that they weie in- 
validated by contiaiy evidence, which is altogether convincing. But 
all was in vain , the prisoners were condemned and executed They 
all denied their guilt at then execution (Feb 21 and 28), and as Beiry 
died a protestant, this circumstance was regarded as very consider- 
able but, instead of its giving some check to the general credulity of the 
people, men weie only sui prised, that a piotestant could be induced at 
his death to pci sist m so manifest a falsehood 

As the aimy could neithei be kept up, noi disbanded without money, 
the king, how little hopes socvci he could enteitam of moie com- 
pliance, found himself obliged to summon a new pailiament The 
blood, alicacly shed on account of the popish plot, instead of satiating 
the people, seivcd only as an incentive to then fuiy , and each con- 
viction ofa ciiminal was hitheito icgaided as a new pi oof of those 
honiblc designs imputed to the papists. This election is peihaps the 
first in England, which, since the commencement of tSie monaichy, 
had been caiued on by a violent contest between thd?*‘parties, and 
where the couit interested itself, to a high degree, in the choice of the 
national leprcscntatives. But all its efforts were fruitless, m opposi- 
tion to the toiicnt of prejudices which pi evaded Religion, liberty, 
property, even the lives of men weie now supposed to be at stake ; 
and no secinitv, it was thought, except m a vigilant parliament, could 
be found against the impious and bloody conspiiators. Were there 
any pait of the nation, to which the feiment, occasioned by the popish 
plot, had not as yet piopagated itself ; the new elections, by interest- 
ing the whole people in public concerns, tended to diffuse it into the 
remotest cornci ,* and the consternation, umvei sally excited, proved 
an excellent engine foi influencing the electois. All the zealots of the 
formei paihament weie lechoscn new ones weie added thepics- 
byteiians, in paiticulai, being tiansportcd with the most inveteiate 
antipathy against popciy, were veiy active and veiy successful in the 
elections. That party, it is said, first began at this tunc the abuse of 
splitting their freeholds, m oidcr to multiply votes and electois By 
accounts, which came fiom eveiy pait of England, it was concluded, 
that the new representatives would, if possible, exceed the old in 
their lefractory opposition to the court, and their funous persecution 
of the catholics 

The king was alarmed, when he saw so dreadful a tempest aiise 
from such small and unaccountable beginnings His life, if Oates and 
Bedloe's information were true, had been aimed at by tire catholics * 
even the duke's was m danger the higher, therefore, the rage mounted 
against popery, the more should the nation have been reconciled to 
these pimces, m whom, it appeared, the church of Rome reposed no 
confidence. But theie is a sophistry, which attends all the passions ; 
especially those into which the populace enter* Men gave credit to 
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the informers, so far as concerned the guilt of the catholics but they 
still retained their old suspicions, that these religionists were secretly 
favoured by the king, and had obtained the most entire ascendant 
over ids brother, Charles had too much penetration not to see the 
d^gef) to which the succession, and even his own crown and dignity, 
now stood exposed. A numerous party, he found, was formed against 
him ; on the one hand, composed of a populace, so credulous from 
prejudice, so blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly to believe 
the most palpable absurdities ; and conducted, on the other hand, by 
leaders so little scrupulous, as to endeavour, by encouraging perjury, 
subornation, lies, impostures, and even by shedding innocent blood, 
to gratify then own furious ambition, and subvert all legal authority. 
Roused from’ his lethargy by so immment a peril, he began to exert 
that vigour of mind, of which, on great occasions, he was not desti- 
tute , and without quitting in appearance his usual facility of temper, 
he collected an industry, firmness, and vigilance, of which he was 
believed altogether incapable These qualities, joined to dexterity 
and prudence, conducted him happily through the many shoals which 
surrounded him , and he was at last able to make the storm fall on 
the heads of those who had blindly raised, or artfully conducted it. 

One chief step, which the king took, towards gratifying and appeas- 
ing his peopi!3 and parliament, was, desiring the duke to withdraw 
beyond sea, that no farther suspicion might remain of the influence of 
popish counsels The duke readily complied , but first lequired an 
order for that purpose, signed by the king , lest his absenting himself 
should be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt He also desired, 
that his brother should satisfy him, as well as the public, by a declara- 
tion of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. 

James Duke of Monmouth was the king^s natural son by Lucy 
Walters, and born about ten years before the restoration He pos- 
sessed all the qualities which could engage the affections of the popu- 
lace, a distinguished valour, an affable address, a thoughtless 
generosity, a graceful person. He rose still higher in the public 
favour, by reason of the universal hatred to which the duke, on account 
of his religion, was exposed Monmouth’s capacity was mean , his 
temper pliant , so that, notwithstanding his great popularity, he had 
never been dangerous, had he not impl citly resigned himself to the 
guidance of Shaftesbury, a man of such a restless temper, such subtle 
wit, and such abandoned principles That daring politician had flat- 
tered Monmouth with the hopes of succeeding to the crown. The 
story of a contract of marriage, passed between the king and Mon- 
mouth’s mother, and secretly kept m a certain ‘ black box,’ had been 
industriously spread abroad, and was greedily received by the multi- 
tude. As the horrors of popery still pressed harder on them, they 
might be induced, either to adopt that fiction, as they had already 
done many others more incredible, or to commit open violation on the 
right of succession. And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to 
persuade the king, who was extremely fond of his son, to give him the 
preference above a brother, who, by his imprudent bigotry, had in- 
volved him in such inextricable difficulties. But Charles, m order to 
cut off all such expectations, as well as to remove the duke’s appre- 
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tensions, took care, in full council, to make a declaration of Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy, and to deny all promise of marriage with his 
mother* The duke, being gratified in so reasonable a request, willmgly 
complied with the king's desire, and retired to Brussels. 

But the king soon found, that, notwithstanding this precaution, 
notwithstanding his concurrence in the prosecution of the popish plot, 
notwithstanding the zeal which he expressed, and even at this time 
exercised against the catholics ; he had nowise obtained the confidence 
of his parliament The refractory humour of the lower house appeared 
(March 6, 1679) in the first step which they took upon their assembling. 
It had ever been usual for the commons, in the election of their 
speaker, to consult the inclinations of their sovereign , and even the 
long parliament in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from so 
established a custom The king now desired, that the choice should 
fall on Sir Thomas Meres but Seymour, speaker to the last parlia- 
ment, was instantly called to the chair, by a vote which seemed 
unanimous. The king, when Seymoui was presented to him for his 
appiobation, rejected him, and oideicd the commons to proceed to a 
new choice, A gicat flame was excited. The commons maintained, 
that the king's appiobation was merely a matter of form, and that he 
could not, without giving a reason, reject the speaker chosen . the 
king, that, since he had the power of rejecting, he might, ifiilie pleased, 
keep the reason in his own breast. As the question had never before 
been started, it might seem difficult to find principles, upon which it 
could be decided.^ By way of compromise, it was agreed to set aside 
both candidates. Giegory, a lawyer, was chosen, and the election 
was ratified by the king It has ever since been understood, that the 
choice of the speaker lies in the house , but that the king retains the 
powei of rejecting any person disagreeable to him. 

Seymour was deemed a great enemy to Danby 5 and it was the in- 
fluence of that nobleman, as commonly supposed, which had engaged 
the king to enter into this ill-timed contioversy with the commons. 
The impeachment, therefore, of Danby was, on that account, the sooner 
revived ; and it was maintained by the commons, that, notwithstand- 
ing the intervening dissolution, every part of that proceeding stood in 
the same condition in which it had been left by the last parliament 
a pretention, which, though unusual, seems tacidy to have been yielded 
them. The king had beforehand had the precaution to giant a pardon 
to Danby ; and, in ordei to screen the chancellor fiom all attacks by 
the commons, he had taken the great seal into his own hands, and had 
himself affixed it to the parchment He told the parliament, that, as 
Danby had acted in everything by his orders, he was in no respect 
criminal ,* that his pardon, however, he would insist upon , and if it 
should be found any wise defective m form, he would renew it again 
and again, till it should be rendered entirely complete but that he 
was resolved to deprive him of all employments, and to remove him 
from the courts 

1 In 1566, the speaker said to Q Elizabeth, that without her allowance the election of the 
house was of no significance (D'Ewes’s Journal, p 97) In the ^rliament 1592, j: 593 » the 
speaker, who was Sir Edward Coke, advances a like position (E’Ewes, o 459 , Townshend, 
p 35) So that this pretension of the commons seems to have been somewhat new , like many 
other powers and privileges 
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The commons were no wise satisfied with this concession The>’ 
pretended, that no pardon of the ciown could be pleaded in bar of an 
impeachment by the commons. The prerogative of mercy had hitherto 
been understood to be altogether unlimited in the king; and this 
pretention of the commons, it must be confessed, was entirely new. 
It was however not unsuitable to the genius of a monaichy stnctly 
limited ; wheie the king’s ministers are supposed to be for ever account- 
able to national assemblies, even for such abuses of power as they may 
commit by orders from their master The present emergence, while 
the nation was so highly inflamed, was the proper time for pushing 
such popular claims , and the commons failed not to avail themselves 
of this advantage. They still insisted on the impeachment of Danby. 
The peers, m compliance with them, departed from their former 
scruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into custody. Danby 
absconded. The commons passed a bill, appointing him to surrendei 
himself bcfoie a certain day, or, m default of it, attainting him A 
bill had passed the upper house, mitigatingthepenalty to banishment , 
but aftei some conferences, the peeis thought proper to yield to the 
violence of the commons , and the bill of attainder was carried Rather 
than undergo such severe penalties, Danby appealed, and was imme- 
diately committed to the Towei 

While a |«rotestant nobleman met with such violent prosecution, it 
was not likely that the catholics would be overlooked by the zealous 
commons The ci edit of the popish plot still stood upon the oaths of 
a few infamous witnesses Though such immense pieparations were 
supposed to have been made m the very bowels of the kingdom, no 
traces of them, after the most iigoious inquiiy, had as yet appeared 
Though so many thousands, both abioad and at home, had been 
engaged m the dreadful secret , neither hope, nor fear, nor lemorse, 
nor levity, nor suspicions, nor piivate resentment, had engaged any 
one to confiim the evidence Though the catholics, particularly the 
Jesuits, weie represented as guilty of the utmost indiscretion, insomuch 
that they talked of the king’s muider as common news, and wrote of 
It in plain teims by the common post ; yet, among the great number 
of letters seized, no one contained any pait of so complicated a con- 
spiiacy. Though the infoimeis pretended, that, even after they had 
resolved to betray the seciet, many tieasonable commissions and 
papeis had passed through their hands, they had not had the pre- 
caution to keep any one of them, in order to fortify their evidence. 
But all these difficulties, and a thousand more, were not found too 
hard of digestion by the nation and parliament The prosecution and 
faithei discovery of the plot were still the object of general concern. 
The commons voted, that, if the king should come to an untimely end, 
they would levenge his death upon the papists , not reflecting that 
this sect weie not his only enemies They promised rewards to new 
discoveiers , not considering the danger, which they incurred, of 
gi anting biibes to perjuiy They made Bedloe a present of i;oo/ , 
and paiticulaily recommended the care of his safety to the Duke of 
Monmouth Colonel SackviUe, a member, having, in a private com- 
pany, spoken oppiobnously of those who affirmed that there was any 
plot, was expelled the house The peers gave power to their com- 
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mittees to send for and examine such as would maintain the innocence 
of those who had been condemned for tile plot A pamphlet having 
been published to disci edit the informers, and to vindicate the catholic 
loicis in the Tower, these lords were required to discover the author, 
and theieby to expose their own advocate to prosecution. And both 
houses concurred in renewing the former vote, that the papists had 
undoubtedly entered into a ‘horrid' and ‘treasonable’ conspiracy 
against the king, the state, and the protestant religion. 

It must be owned, that this extreme violence, in piosecution of so 
absurd an imposture, disgraces the noble cause of liberty, in which 
the parliament was engaged We may even conclude from such 
impatience of contradiction, that the pi osecutors themselves retained 
a secret suspicion, that the general belief was but ill-grounded The 
politicians among them were afiaid to let in light, lest it might put an 
end to so useful a delusion the weaker and less dishonest party took 
care, by turning then eyes aside, not to see a tiuth, so opposite to 
those furious passions by which they were actuated, and in which they 
were detei mined obstinately to perseveie. 

Sir William Temple had lately been recalled fiom his foreign em- 
ployments , and the king, who, aftei the removal of Danby, had no one 
with whom he could so much as discourse with fieedom on public 
affairs, was resolved, upon Coventry’s dismission, to msike him one of 
his secretaries of state But that philosophical patriot, too little in- 
terested for the intrigues of a court, too full of spleen and dehcacy 
for the noisy turbulence of popular assemblies, was alarmed at the 
universal discontents and jealousies which prevailed, and was deter- 
mined to make his retreat, as soon as possible, from a scene which 
threatened such confusion. Meanwhile he could not refuse the con- 
fidence with which his master honoured him , and he lesolved to 
employ it to the public seivice. He represented to the king, that, as 
the jealousies of the nation were extreme, it was necessaiy to cure 
them by some new remedy, and to lestore that mutual confidence, so 
requisite for the safety both of king and people that to lefuse every- 
thing to the parliament in their piesent disposition, or to yield every- 
thing, was equally dangeious to the constitution, as well as to public 
tranquillity that if the king would introduce into his councils such 
men as enjoyed the confidence of his people, fewei concessions 
would probably be requned , or if unreasonable demands weie made, 
the king, under the sanction of such councillors, might be enabled, 
with the greater safety to refuse them and that the heads of the 
popular party, being gratified with the king’s favour, would probably 
abate of that violence by which they endeavoured at present to pay 
court to the multitude. 

The king assented to these leasons ; and m concert with Temple, 
he laid the plan of the new privy council, without whose advice he 
declared himself determined for the future to take no measuie of 
importance This council was to consist of thirty persons, and was 
never to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers of the 
crown weie to be continued, who, it was supposed, would adhere to 
the king, and, in ^ case of any extremity, oppose the exorbitancies of 
faction The other half of the council was to be composed , either of 
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men of chsuracter, detached from the court, or of those who possessed 
chief credit in both houses And the king, in filling up the names of 
his new council, was well pleased to find, that the members, in land 
and offices, possessed to the amount of 300,000? a year ; a sum 
nearly equal to the whole property of the house of commons, against 
whose violence the new council was intended to form a barrier to 
the throne.^ 

This experiment was tried, and seemed at first to give some satis- 
faction to the public. The Earl of Essex, a nobleman of the popular 
party, son of that Lord Capel who had been beheaded a little after 
the late king, was created treasurer in the room of Danby the Earl ^ 
of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and capacity, was made secretary 
of state Viscount Halifax, a fine genius, possessed of learning, 
eloquence, industry, but subject to inquietude, and fond of refine- 
ments, was admitted into the council These three, together with 
Temple, who often joined them, though he kept himself more de- 
tached from public business, formed a kind of cabmet council, from 
which all affairs received their first digestion Shaftesbury was 
made president of the council , contrary to the advice of Temple, 
who foretold tfce consequence of admitting a man of so dangerous a 
character into any part of the public administration 

As Tempihi foiesaw, it happened Shaftesbury, finding that he 
possessed no more than the appearance of court favour, was resolved 
still to adhere to the popular paity, by whose attachment he enjoyed 
an undisputed superiority m the lowei house, and possessed great 
influence in the other The very appeal ance of couit-favour, empty 
as it was, tended to render him more dangerous His partizans, 
observing the progress which he had already made, hoped, that he 
would soon acquire the entire ascendant , and he constantly flattered 
them, that if they persisted in their purpose, the king, from indolence, 
and necessity, and fondness for Monmouth, would at last be induced, 
even at the expense of his brother's right, to make them every con- 
cession they desired 

Besides, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealousy of the king and 
duke, had taken too fast possession of men’s minds, to be removed by 
so feeble a remedy, as this new council, projected by Temple The 
commons, soon after the establishment of that council, proceeded so 
far as to vote unanimously, ‘ That the Duke of York’s being a papist, 

‘ and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had given the highest 
‘ countenance to the present conspiiacies and designs of the papists 
^ against the king and the protestant religion ' It was expected, that 
a bill for excluding him the throne would soon be brought in. To 
prevent this bold measure, the king concerted some limitations, which 
he proposed to the parliament He introduced his plan by the follow- 
ing giacious expressions ‘ And to show you, that, while you are doing 

1 Their names were Prince Rupert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Finch (chan- 
cellor), Earl of Shaftesbury (president), Earl of Anglesea (privy seal), Duke of Albemarle, 
Duke of Monmouth, Duke of Newcastle, Duke of Lauderdale, Duke of Ormond, Marquis 
of Wuichestei, Marquis of Worcester, Earl of Arlington, Earl of Salisbury, Earl of Bndg- 
water, Eail of Sunderland, Earl of Essex, Earl of Bath, Viscount Falconberg, Viscount 
Hahftix, Bishop of London, Lord Roberts, Lord Hollis, Lord Russell, Lord Caveijdish, 
Secretary Coventry, Sir Francis North (chief justice), Sir Henry Capel, Sir John Ernley, Sir 
Thomas Chichelcy, Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, Hemy Powle. 
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* your parts, my thoughts have not been misemployed, but that it is 
‘ my constant care to do everything that«may preserve your religion, 
‘ and secure it for the future in all events, I have commanded my 
‘ lord chancellor to mention several particulars ; which, I hope, will 
^ be an evidence, that, in all things which concern the pubhc security, 
‘ I shall not follow your zeal, but lead it ’ 

The limitations projected were of the utmost importance, and de- 
pnved the successor of the chief branches of royalty. A method was 
there chalked out, by which the nation, on every new reign, could be 
ensured of having a parliament, which the king should not, for a cer- 
tain time, have it in his power to dissolve In case of a popish 
successor, the pnnce was to forfeit the right of conferring any eccle- 
siastical preferments no member of the privy council, no judge of 
the common law or in chancery, was to be put in or displaced but by 
consent of parliament and the same precaution was extended to the 
military part of the government , to the lord lieutenants and deputy - 
lieutenants of the counties, and to all officers of the navy The chan- 
cellor of himself added, ‘ It is hard to invent another restraint , 
‘ considering how much the revenue will depend upon the consent of 
‘ parliament, and how impossible it is to raise money without such 
‘ consent But yet, if anything else can occur to the wisdom of parlia- 
^ ment, which may farther secure religion and liberty agjgsnst a popish 
^ successor, without defeating the right of succession itself, his majesty 
^ will readily consent to it ^ 

It is remarkable, that, when these limitations were first laid before 
the council, Shaftesbury and Temple were the only members who 
argued against them. The reasons which they employed, were diame- 
trically opposite Shaftesbury’s opinion was, that the restraints were 
insufficient , and that nothing but the total exclusion of the duke 
could give a proper security to the kingdom Temple, on the other 
hand, thought that the restraints were so rigorous as even to subvert 
the constitution , and that shackles, put upon a popish successor, 
would not afterwards be easily cast off by a protestant It is certain, 
that the duke was extremely alarmed when he heard of this step taken 
by the king, and that he was better pleased even with the bill of 
exclusion itself, which, he thought, by reason of its violence and injus- 
tice, could never possibly be carried into execution There is also 
reason to believe, that the king would not have gone so far, had he 
not expected, fiom the extreme fury of the commons, that his conces- 
sions would be rejected, and the blame of not forming a reasonable 
accommodation would by that means lie entirely at their door 

It soon appeared that Charles had entertained a just opinion of the 
dispositions of the house So much were the commons actuated by 
the cabals of Shaftesbury and othei malcontents , such violent anti- 
pathy prevailed against popery, that the king’s concessions, though 
much moie important than could reasonably have been expected, were 
not embraced A bill was brought in for the total exclusion of the 
duke from the crown of England and Ireland. It was there declared, 
that the soveieignty of these kingdoms, upon the king’s death or re- 
signation, should devolve to the person next in succession after the 
duke, that all acts of royalty which that prmce should afterwards 
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perforin should not only be void, but be deemed treason, that if he so 
much as enteied any of these dominions, he should be deemed guilty 
of the same offence, and that all who suppoited his title should be 
punished as rebels and tiaitors. This important biU, which implied 
banishment as well as exclusion, passed the lower house by a majority 
of seventy-nine. 

The commons were not so wholly employed about the exclusion-bill 
as to overlook all othei securities to liberty The country party, during 
all the last parliament, had much exclaimed against the biibeiy and 
conuption of the members, and the same reproach had been lenewed 
against the piesent parliament An inquiry was made into a complaint 
which was so dangerous to the honour of that assembly , but very little 
foundation was found for it Sir Stephen Fox, who was the paymaster, 
confessed to the house, that nine members leceived pensions to the 
amount of 3,400/ and after a rigoious inquiry by a secret committee, 
eight more pensioners weie discovered. A sum also, about 12,000/, 
had been occasionally given or lent to othei s. The writers of that age 
pretend that Chffoid and Danby had adopted opposite maxims with 
regal d to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured to gam the 
leaders and orators of the house, and deemed the others of no conse- 
quence The latter thought it sufficient to gam a majority, hoi^ever 
composed ^t is likely that the means, rather than the intention, were 
wanting to both these mimsteis 

Pensions and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to exclude them, 
aie dangerous expedients for government, and cannot be too caiefully 
guaided against, noi too vehemently decried by everyone who has a 
regal d to the virtue and hbeity of a nation The influence, however, 
which the crown acquiies fiom the disposal of places, honours, and 
prcfeiinents, is to be esteemed of a ditfeient nature This engine of 
power may become too foicible, but it cannot altogether be abolished, 
without the total destruction of monarchy, and even of all regular 
authority But the commons at this time were so jealous of the crown, 
that they bi ought in a bill, which was twice lead, excluding from the 
lower house all who possessed any lucrative office 

The standing army and the king’s guards were by the commons 
voted to be illegal a new pretension, it must be confessed; but neces- 
saiy foi the full secuiity of liberty and a limited constitution 

Arbitrary imprisonment is a giievance which, in some degree, has 
place almost in every government, except in that of Gieat Biitain, 
and our absolute security from it we owe chiefly to the present pailia- 
ment , a merit which makes some atonement for the faction and 
violence into which their prejudices had, in other particulais, betiayed 
them The great charter had laid the foundation of this valuable part 
ot liberty, the petition of light hetd renewed and extended it, but some 
provisions weie still wanting to render it complete, and prevent all 
evasion 01 delay fiom ministers and judges The act of ^habeas 
corpus,’ which passed this session, served these purposes By this act, 
it was piohibited to send anyone to a prison beyond sea No judge, 
under severe penalties, must refuse to any piisoner a writ of ^habeas 
coipus,’ by which the gaolei was directed to pioduce in court the body 
of the pusoner (whence the wiit has its name), and to ceitify the cause 
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•of his detainer and imprisonment If the gaol he within twenty miles 
of the judge, the writ must be obeyed in® three days , and so propor- 
tionably for greater distances . every pnsoner must be indicted the 
first term after his commitment, and brought to tnal in the subsequent 
term And no man, after being enlarged by order of court, can be 
recommitted for the same ofience This law seems necessary for the 
protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy , and as it has not place in 
any other form of government, this consideration alone may induce us 
to prefer our present constitution to all others It must, however, be 
confessed, that there is some difficulty to reconcile with such extieme 
liberty the full security and the regular police of a state, especially the 
police of great cities. It may also be doubted, whether the low state 
of the public revenue in this period, and of the military power, did not 
still render some discretionary authority in the crown necessary to the 
support of government 

During these zealous efforts for the protection of liberty, no com- 
plaisance for the cio\\n was discovered by this parliament The 
king’s revenue lay under great debts and anticipations those branches 
granted in the years 1669 and 1670 were ready to expire and the fleet 
was represented by the king as in great decay and disorder. But the 
commons, instead of being affected by these distresses of the crown, 
trusted chiefly to them for passing the exclusion-bill, and ^r punishing 
and displacing all the ministers who were obnoxious to them They 
were therefore in no haste to relieve the king , and grew only the more 
assuming on account of his complaints and uneasiness Jealous, how- 
ever, of the army, they granted the same sum of 206,000/, which had 
been voted for disbanding it by the last parliament , though the vote, 
by reason of the subsequent prorogation and dissolution, joined to 
some scruples of the lords, had not been carried into an act This 
money was appropriated by strict Clauses , but the commons insisted 
not, as formeily, upon its being paid into the chamber of London 

The impeachment of the five popish lords in the Tower, with that of 
the Earl of Danby, was earned on with vigour The power of this 
minister, and his credit with the king, rendeied him extremely ob- 
noxious to the popular leaders , and the commons hoped, that, if he 
were pushed to extiemity, he would be obliged, in order to justify his 
own conduct, to lay open the whole intiigue of the French alliance, 
which they suspected to contain a secret of the most dangeious natuie. 
The king, on his part, apprehensive of the same consequences, and 
desirous to protect his minister, who was become ciiminal merely by 
obeying orders, employed his whole interest to support the validity of 
that pardon which had been gi anted him The lords appointed a 
day for the examination of the question, and agreed to hear counsel on 
both sides but the commons would not submit their pretensions to 
the discussion of argument and inquiry They voted, that however 
should presume, without their leave, to maintain before the house of 
peers the validity of Danby’s paidon, should be accounted a betrayer of 
the liberties of the English commons And they made a demand, 
that the bishops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court, should 
be removed, not only when the trial of the earl should commence, but 
also when the validity of his pardon should be discussed. 
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The bishops before the reformation had always enjoyed a seat ins 
parliament , but so far they anciently from regarding that 
dimity as a privilege, that they affected rather to form a separate 
order in the state, independent of the civil magistrate, and account- 
able only to the pope and to their own order. By the constitutions, 
however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reign of Hen IL, they 
were Obliged to give their presence in parliament , but as the canon 
law prohibited them from assisting in capital trials, they were allowed 
m such cases the privilege of absenting themselves A practice, which 
was at first voluntary, became afterwards a rule , and on the Earl of 
Straffoid’s trial, the bishops, who would gladly have attended, and who 
were no longer bound by the canon law, were yet obliged to withdraw. 
It had been usual for them to enter a protest, asserting their right to 
sit, and this piotest, being considered as a mere form, was always 
admitted and disregarded But here was started a new question of no 
small importance. The Commons, "who weie now enabled, by the 
violence of the people, and the necessities of the crown, to make new 
acquisitions of powers and privileges, insisted that the bishops had no* 
more title to vote in the question of the earFs pardon than in the 
impeachment itself The bishops asserted, that the paidon was merely 
a preliminary , and that, neither by the canon law nor the practice of 
parliament, «Tvere they ever obliged, in capital cases, to withdraw tiE 
the very commencement of the trial itself If their absence was con- 
sideied as a piivilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their 
own choice, how fai they would insist upon it If regaided as a dimi- 
nution of then light of peerage, such unfavourable customs ought 
never to be e\tcnded beyond the very circumstance established by 
them , and all aiguments, from a pretended panty of reason, were in 
that case of little 01 no authoiity. 

The house of lords was so much influenced by these reasons, that 
they admitted the bishops’ right to vote, when the validity of the 
paidon should be examined The commons insisted still on their 
withdrawing , and thus a quarrel being commenced between the two 
houses, the king, who expected nothing but fresh instances of violence 
from this parliament, began to entertain thoughts of laying hold of so 
favourable a pi etence, and of finishing the session by a prorogation. 
While in this disposition, he was alarmed with sudden intelligence, 
that the house of commons was preparing a remonstrance, in order to 
inflame the nation still farther upon the favourite topics of the plot and 
of popery He hastened, therefoie (May 27), to execute his intention, 
even without consulting his new council, by whose advice he had 
promised to regulate his whole conduct And thus were disappointed 
all the projects of the malcontents, who weie extiemely enraged at this, 
vigorous measure of the king’s Shaftesbuiy publicly threatened, that 
he would have the head of whoever had advised it The parliament 
was soon after dissolved without advice of council , and writs were 
(July 10) issued foi a new parliament. The king was willing to try 
every means which gave a prospect of more compliance in his sub- 
jects ; and, m case of failuie, the blame, he hoped, would he on those 
whose obstinacy foiced him to extremmes. 

But, even during the lecess of pailiament, there was no interruption 
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to the prosecution of the catholics accused, of the plot the king found 
himself obliged to give way to the popular fury. Whitebread, provin- 
cial of the Jesuits, Femvick, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them 
of the same order, wete fiist brought to their trial Besides Oates and 
Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witness, appeared against the prisoners This 
man had been steward to Lord Aston, and, though poor, possessed a 
chaiacter somewhat more reputable than the other two . but, his 
account of the intended massacres and assassinations was equally 
monstrous and incredible He even asserted that 200,000 papists m 
England were rtrid^ to take arms The prisoners proved, by sixteen 
witnesses from St Omeis, students, and most of them young men of 
family, that Oates was in that seminary at the time when he swore 
that he was in London but as they were catholics, and disciples of 
the Jesuits, their testimony, both with the judges and jury, was totally 
djsregarded Even the reception which they met with in court was 
full of outrage and mockeiy One of them saying that Oates always 
continued at St Omers, if he could believe his senses , ‘You papists,' 
said the chief justice, ‘ aie taught not to believe your senses ' It must 
be confessed, that Oates, in opposition to the students of St. Omers, 
found means to bring evidence of his having been at that time m 
London but this evidence, though it had, at that time, the appear- 
ance of some solidity, was afterwaids discovered, when OSftes himself 
was tiled for perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to 
discredit that witness, the Jesuits proved, by undoubted testimony, that 
he had perjured himself in Father Ireland's trial, whom they showed 
to have been m Staffordshire at the very time when Oates swore that 
he was committing treason in London But all these pleas availed 
them nothing against the general prejudices They received sentence 
of death , and were executed, persisting to their last breath in the 
most solemn, earnest, and deliberate, though disregarded, protestations 
of their innocence. 

The next tiial was that of Langhorne, an eminent lawyei, by whom 
all the concerns of the Jesuits were managed Oates and Bedloe 
swore, that all the papal commissions by which the chief offices in 
'England were filled with catholics, passed through his hands When 
verdict was given against the prisoner, the spectators expressed their 
savage joy by loud acclamations So high indeed had the popular 
rage mounted, that the witnesses for this unhappy man, on appi cach- 
ing the court, were almost torn in pieces by the rabble . one in parti- 
cular was bruised to such a degree as to put his life in danger and 
another, a woman, declared, that unless the court could affoid her 
protection, she durst not give evidence but as the judges could go no 
farthei than promise to punish such as should do her any injury, the 
piisoner himself had the humanity to wave her testimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with '‘uccess . their accusation 
was hitherto equivalent to a sentence of death The first check which 
they leceived was on the trial (July 18) of Sir Geo Wakeman, the 
queen's physician, whom they accused of an intention to poison the 
king It was a strong circumstance in favour of Wakeman, that 
Oates, in his first infoimation before the council, had accused him 
only upon hearsay, and when asked by the chancellor, whether he 
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had anything further to charge him with ? he added, ‘ God forbid I 

* should say anything against Sir George for I know nothing more 

* against him,* On the trial he gave positive evidence of the prisoner’s 
guilt. There were many other circumstances which favoured Wake- 
man but what chiefly contributed to his acquittal, was the connexion 
of his cause with that of the queen, whom no one, even dunng the 
highest prejudices of the times, could sincerely believe guilty. The 
great importance of the tnal made men recollect themselves, and 
recall that good sense and humanity which seemed, dunng some time, 
to have abandoned the nation The chief justice himself, who had 
hitherto favoured the witnesses, exaggerated the plot, and railed 
against the prisoners, was observed to be considerably moUifled, and 
to give a favourable charge to the jury Oates and Bedloe had the 
assurance to attack him to his face, and even to accuse him of par- 
tiality before the council. The whole party, who had formerly much 
extolled his conduct, now made him the object of their resentment. 
Wakeman’s acquittal was indeed a sensible mortification to the furious 
prosecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible stain upon the witnesses. 
But Wakeman, after he recovered his liberty, finding himself exposed 
to such inveteiate enmity, and being threatened with farther prosecu- 
tions, thought It prudent to retire beyond sea and his flight was 
interpreted^as a proof of guilt, by those who were still resolved to 
persist in the belief of the conspiracy 

The great discontents in England, and the refractory disposition of 
the parliament, drew the attention of the Scottish covenanters, and 
gave them a piospect of some time putting an end to those oppres- 
sions, under which they had so long laboured It was suspected to 
have been the policy of Lauderdale and his associates to push these 
unhappy men to extremities, and foice them into rebellion, with a view 
of reaping profit from the forfeitures and attaindeis, which would 
ensue upon it. But the covenanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto 
forborne all acts of hostility , and that tyrannical minister had failed 
of his puipose. An incident at last happened, which brought on an 
insunection in that country 

The covenantei s were much enraged against Sharpe, the pnmate, 
whom they consideied as an apostate from their principles, and whom 
they expel lenced to be an unrelenting persecutor of all those who 
dissented from the established worship He had an officer under him, 
one Carmichael, no less zealous than himself against conventicles, and 
who by his violent prosecutions had rendered himself extiemely ob- 
noxious to the fanatics A company of these had (May 3, 1679) way- 
laid him on the road near St Andrews, with an intention, if not of 
killing him, at least of chastising him so severely as would afterwards 
render him more cautious in peisecutmg the non-conformists.^ While 
looking out for their piey, they were surprised at seeing the arch- 
bishop’s coach pass by, and they immediately interpreted this incident 
as a declaiation of the seciet purpose of providence against him. But 
when they observed, that almost all his servants, by some accident, 
were absent, they no longer doubted, but heaven had here delivered 
then capital enemy into their hands. Without taither deliberation, 

1 Wodrew’s ‘ Hibt of the Suffering's of the Church of Scotland/ vol u. p 28 
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they fell upon him , dragged him from his coach , tore him from th^ 
arms of his daughter, who interposed with cries and tears , and 
piercing him with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the spot, and 
immediately dispersed themselves 

This atrocious action served the ministry as a pretence for a more 
violent persecution against the fanatics, on whom, without distinction, 
they thx&w the guilt of those furious assassins It is indeed certain, 
that the murder of Sharpe had excited an universal joy among the 
covenanters, and that their blind zeal had often led them, in their 
books and sermons, to praise and recommend the assassination of 
their enemies, whom they considered as the enemies of all true piety 
and godliness The stories of Jael and Sisera, of Ehud and Eglon, 
resounded from every pulpit The officers, quartered in the west, 
received more strict orders to find out and disperse all conventicles , 
and for that reason the covenanters, instead of meeting in small 
bodies, were obliged to celebrate their worship in numerous assemblies, 
and to bring arms for their security, At Rutherglen, a small boiough, 
two miles south of Glasgow, they openly set forth a declaiation against 
prelacy , and m the market-place burned several acts of pailiament 
and acts of council, which had established that mode of ecclesiastical 
government, and had prohibited conventicles For this insult on the 
supreme authority, they purposely chose the 29th of Mgy, the anni- 
versary of the restoration , and previously extinguished ^the bonfires, 
which had been kindled for that solemnity. 

Captain Graham, afterwards Viscount Dundee, an active and enter- 
prising officer, attacked a great conventicle near Loudon-hill, and was 
repulsed with the loss of thirty men. The covenanters, finding that 
they were unwarily involved in such deep guilt, were engaged to per- 
severe, and to seek, from their valour and foitune alone, for that 
indemnity, which the severity of the government left them no hopes 
of ever being able otherwise to obtain They pushed on to Glasgow ; 
and though at first repulsed, they afterwards made themselves masters 
of that city , dispossessed the established clergy ; and issued proclama- 
tions, in which they declared, that they fought against the king^s supie- 
macy, against popery and prelacy, and against a popish successor 

How accidental soever this insurrection might appear, there is reason 
to suspect, that some great men, in combination with the popular 
leaders in England, had secretly instigated the covenanters to pioceed 
to such extremities (Algernon Sidney’s Letters, p 90), and hoped for 
the same effects that had forty years before ensued from the disorders 
m Scotland The king also, apprehensive of like consequences, imme- 
diately dispatched thither Monmouth with a small body of English 
cavalry That nobleman joined to these troops the Scottish guards, 
and some regiments of mditia, levied fiom the well-affected counties ; 
and with great celenty marched in quest of the rebels They had 
taken post near Bothwell-castle, near to Hamilton, and 8 miles from 
Glasgow , where there was no access to them but over a bridge across 
the Clyde, which a small body was able to defend against the king’s 
forces They showed judgment in the choice of their post , but dis- 
covered neither judgment noi valour in any other step of their conduct. 
No nobility and few gentry had joined them . the clergy were in reality 
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the generals ; and the whole army never exceeded 8,000 men. Mon- 
mouth (June 22) attacked' the bridge, and the body of rebels, who 
defended it, maftitained their post as long as their ammunition lasted. 
■When they sent for more, they leceived orders to quit , their ground, 
and to retire backwards This imprudent measure occasioned an 
immediate defeat to the co\enanters. iVlonmouth passed the bridge 
without opposition, and drew up his forces opposite to the enemy. 
His cannon alone put them to rout About 700 fell in the pursuit * 
for properly speaking there was no action. Twelve hundred were taken 
prisoners, and were treated by Monmouth with a humanity which 
they had never experienced in their own countrymen Such of them 
as would piomise to live peaceably were dismissed. About 300, who 
were so obstinate as to refuse this easy condition, were shipped for 
Barbadoes , but unfortunately perished m the voyage Two of their 
clergy ivere hanged Monmouth was of a generous disposition , and 
besides, aimed at populaiity in Scotland. The king intended to intrust 
the government of that kingdom in his hands He had married a 
Scottish lady, heir of the gieat Buccleuch family, and allied to all the 
chief nobility And Lauderdale, as he was now declining in his parts, 
and was much decayed in his memory, began to lose with the king 
that influence which he had maintained during so many years , not- 
withstanding the elfoits of his numerous enemies both in Scotland 
and England, and notwithstanding the many violent and tyrannical 
actions of which he had been guilty Even at present he retained so 
much influence as to poison all the good intentions, which the king, 
either of himself or by Monmouth’s suggestion, had foimed with legard 
to Scotland An act of indemnity was granted , but Laudeidale took 
caie, that it should be so w^oided as rather to affoid piotection to 
himself and his associates, than to the unhappy covenanters. And 
though orders were given to connive thenceforwards at all conven- 
ticles, he found means, under a variety of pretences, to elude the 
4execution of them. It must be owned, however, to his piaise, that he 
was the chief person, who, by his counsel, occasioned the expeditious 
march of the forces and the prompt orders given to Monmouth , and 
thereby disappointed all the expectations of the English malcontents, 
who, reflecting on the disposition of men’s minds in both kingdoms, 
had entertained great hopes fiom the progress of the Scottish msur- 
rection. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 

State of parties — State of the ministry — Mealtuh plot — Whig and 
Tory — A new parliament — Violence of the commons — Exclusion 
bill — Arguments for and against the exclusion — Exclusion bill 
rejected— Trial of Stafford’— His execution — Violence of the com- 
mons — Dissolution of the parliament — Hew parliament at Oxford — 
f'ltzharrisls case — Parliament dissolved — Victory of the Royalists, 

The king, observing that the whole nation concurred at first in the 
belief and prosecution of the popish plot, had found it necessary lor his 
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-own safety to pretend, in all public speeches and transactions, an entire 
belief and acquiescence in that famous absurdity, and by this artifice 
be had eluded the violent and irresistible torrent of the people When 
a little time and recollection, as well as the ex.ecution of the pietcndcd 
conspirators, had somewhat moderated the general fury, he was now 
enabled to form a considerable paity, devoted to the interests of the 
crown, and determined to oppose the pretensions of the malcontents 

In every mixed government, such as that of England, the bulk of the 
nation will always incline to preserve the entire frame of the constitu- 
tion , but according to the various piejudices, interests, and dispositions 
of men, some will ever attach themselves with more passion to the 
regal, others to the popular part of the government. Though the king, 
after his restoiation, had endeavoured to abolish the distinction of 
parties, and had chosen his ministers from among all denominations , 
no sooner had he lost his populaiity, and exposed himself to general 
jealousy, than he found it necessary to court the old ca\alier paity, and 
to promise them full compensation for that neglect of which they had 
hitherto complained The piesent emeigence made it still moie neces- 
sary for him to apply for their support , and there were many circum- 
stances, which determined them, at this time, to fly to the assistance of 
the crown, and to the protection of the royal family 

A party, strongly attached to monarchy, will naturallyjpe jealous of 
the right of succession, by which alone, they believe, "smbility to be 
preserved m the government, and a barrier fixed against the encroach- 
ments of popular assemblies. The project, openly embraced, of 
•excluding the duke, appeared to that party a dangeious innovation 
^nd the design, secretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made 
them apprehensive, lest the inconveniences of a disputed succession 
should be propagated to all posterity While the jealous lovers of 
iberty maintained, that a king, whose title depended on the parlia- 
ment, would naturally be more attentive to the interests, at least to 
the humours of the people , the passionate admiiers of monarchy 
considered all dependance as a degradation of kingly government, 
and a great step towards the establishment of a commonwealth in 
England. 

But though his union with the political royalists brought great a^cces- 
sion of force to the king, he derived no less suppoit from the confede- 
racy, which he had, at this time, the addiess to form with the church 
of England He represented to the ecclesiastics the great number of 
piesbyterians and other sectaries, who had entered into the popular 
party , the encouragement and favoui which they met with , the loud- 
ness of their cries with regard to popery and arbitrary power And he 
made the established clergy and their adherents apprehend, that the 
old scheme for the abolition of prelacy as well as monarchy was 
revived, and that the same miseries and oppressions awaited them, to 
which, during the civil wais and usuipations, they had so long been 
•exposed. 

The memory also of those dismal times united many indifferent and 
impartial persons to the crown, and begat a dread lest the zeal for 
liberty should engraft itself on fanaticism, and should once more 
kindle a civil war in the kingdom. Had not the king still retained the 
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prerogative of dissolving tlie parliament, there was indeed reason t<? 
apprenend the renewal of all the pretensions and violences which had 
ushered in the last commotions. The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart to the other . but stiU discerning judges could perceive^ 
both in the spirit of the parties and in the genius of the prince, a 
material difference ; by means of which Charles was enabled at last,, 
though with the imminent peril of liberty, to preserve the peace of the 
nation. 

The cry against popery was loud, but it proceeded less from reli- 
gious than from party zeal, in those who propagated, and even in those 
who adopted it The spirit of enthusiasm had occasioned so much 
mischief, and had been so successfully exploded, that it was not pos- 
sible, by any artifice, again to revive and support it. Cant had been 
ridiculed , hypocrisy detected , the pretensions to a more thorough 
reformation, and to greater purity, had become suspicious , and in- 
stead of denominating themselves the ‘ godly ' party, the appellation 
affected at the beginning of the civil wars, the present patriots were 
content with calling themselves the ^good^ and the ‘ honest ' party 
(Temple, vol. i. p 33S) a sure prognostic, that their measures were 
not to be so furious, noi their pietensions so exorbitant. 

The king too, though not endowed with the integrity and strict 
piinciples ofehis father, was happy in a moie amiable manner, and 
more popular address Far from being distant, stately, or reserved, 
he had not a giain of piide or vanity m his whole composition (Temple, 
vol 1 p, 449) , but was the most affable, best bied man alive He 
treated his subjects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like fieemcn , not 
like vassals or boors His professions were plausible, his whole beha- 
vioui engaging ; so that he won upon the hcaits, even while he lost 
the good opinion of his subjects, and often balanced their judgment 
of things by their personal inclination (Disser on parties, letter vn ). 
In his public conduct likewise, though he had sometimes embraced 
measures dangeious to the liberty and religion of his people, he had 
nevei been found to persevere obstinately m them, but had always 
returned into that path which their united opinion seemed to point 
out to him. And upon the whole, it appeared to many, ciuel and even 
iniquitous, to remark too rigorously the failings of a prince, who dis- 
covered so much facility m coriccting his errors, and so much lenity 
in pardoning the offences committed against himself 

The general affection home the kxng, appealed signally about this 
time He fell sick at Windsor , and had two or three fits of a fever, 
so violent as made his life be thought in dangei A general conster- 
nation seized all ranks of men, increased by the appiehensions enter- 
tained of his successoi. In the present disposition of men’s minds, 
the king’s death, to use an expiession of Sir William Temple (vol. 1. 
p. 342), was legardcd as the end of the woild. The malcontents, it 
was feared, would pi oceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a 
civil war in the kingdom Either their entiie success, 01 cntiie failure, 
01 even the balance and contest of paitics, seemed all of them events 
equally fatal The king’s chief counsellois, therefoie, Essex, Halifax, 
and Sundeiland, who stood on bad teims with Shaftcsbuiy and the 
popular paity, advised him to send secietiy for the duke, that, m case 
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of any sinister accident, that prince might be ready to assert his right 
against the opposition which he was likely to meet with When the 
duke arrived (Sept 2), he found his bi other out of danger , and it 
was agreed to conceal the invitation, which he had received His 
journey, however, was attended with important consequences He 
prevailed on the king to disgrace Monmouth, whose projects were now 
known and avowed ; to deprive him of his command in the army ; 
and to send him beyond sea. He himself returned to Brussels , but 
made a short stay m that place He obtained leave to retire to Scot- 
land, under pretence still of quieting the apprehensions of the English 
nation ; but in reality with a view of securing that kingdom in his 
interests 

Though Essex and Halifax had concurred in the resolution of invit- 
ing over the duke, they soon found, that they had not obtained his 
confidence,' and that even the king, while he made use of their service, 
had no sincere regaid foi their persons Essex m disgust resigned 
the treasury Halifax retired to his country seat Temple, despairing 
of any accommodation among such enraged paities, withdrew almost 
entirely to his books and his gardens The king, who changed mini- 
steis as well as measuies with gieat indifference, bestowed at this time 
his chief confidence on Hyde, Sunderland, and Godolphin Hyde 
succeeded Essex in the treasury. '' ^ ' 

All the king^s ministers, as well as himself, were extremely aveise to 
the meeting of the new parliament, which they expected to find as 
refractory as any of the preceding The elections had gone mostly m 
favour of the country party. The tenors of the plot had still a mighty 
influence over the populace ; and the apprehensions of the duke’s 
bigoted pimciples and arbitrary character weighed with men of sense 
and reflection. The king therefoie resolved to proioguethe parlia- 
ment, that he might try, whether time would allay those humours, 
which, by every other expedient, he had in vain attempted to mollify. 
In this measure he did not expect the concurrence of his council He 
knew, that those popular leaders, whom he had admitted, would zea- 
lously oppose a resolution, which disconcerted all their schemes , and 
that the royalists would not dare, by supporting it, to expose them- 
selves to the vengeance of the parliament, when it should be assembled. 
These reasons obliged him to take this step entiicly of himself, and 
he only declared his resolution m council It is remarkable, that, 
though the king had made piofession never to embiace any measure 
without the advice of these counsellors, he had often broken that reso- 
lution, and had been necessitated, m affairs of the greatest conse- 
quence, to controul their opinion Many of them in disgust threw up 
about this time , particulaily Loid Russell, the most popular man in 
the nation, as well from the mildness and integrity of his chaiacter, as 
from his zealous attachment to the religion and libeities of his country. 
Though carried into some excesses, his intentions were ever esteemed 
upright , and being heir to the greatest fortune m the kingdom, as well 
as void of ambition, men believed, that nothing but the last necessity 
could ever engage him to embrace any desperate measuies Shaftes- 
bury, who was, m most particulars, of an opposite chaiacter, was 
icmoved by the king from the office of president of the council , and 
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the Earl Radnor, a man who possessed whimsical talents and sple- 
netic viitiies, was substituted in his place 

It was the favour and countenance of the parliament, which had 
chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots ; but the nation had gotten so 
much into that vein of credulity, and every necessitous villain was so 
much incited by the success of Oates and Bedloe, that, even during 
the proiogation, the people weie not allowed to remain m tranquillity. 
There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who had been burned in the hand 
for Climes, transported, whipped, pilloried foui times, fined for cheats, 
outlawed foi felony, convicted of coming, and exposed to all the public 
infamy which the laws could inflict on the basest and most shameful 
cnoimities The credulity of the people, and the humour of the times 
enabled even this man to become a person of consequence. He war 
the author of a new incident, called the ‘ meal-tub plot,’fiom the place 
where some papeis, i elating to it, were found. The bottom of this 
affair it is dimcult, and not veiy mateiial, to discover. It only appears, 
that Dangerfield, undei pretence of betraying the conspiracies of the 
Presbyterians, had been countenanced by some catholics of condition, 
and had even been admitted to the duke's presence and the king’s. 
And that, under pietcnce of revealing new popish plots, he had ob- 
tained access to Shaftesbuiy and some ot the popular leaders Which 
side he mtei^ed to cheat, is unceitain , or whctlici he did not rather 
mean to cheat both but he soon found, that the belief of the nation 
was more open to a popish than a prcsbytciian plot , and he resolved 
to stiike m with the prevailing humoui Though no weight could be 
laid on his testimony, gi oat cLimoui was raised, as if the com t, by 
■way of retaliation, had intended to load the picsbytcnans with the 
guilt of a fiilsc conspiracy It must be confessed, that the present 
peiiod, by the picvalcncc and suspicion of such mean and ignoble arts 
on all sides, thiows a great stain on the British annals 

One of the most innocent artifices, practised by party men at this 
time, was the additional ceiemony, pomp, and expcnce, with which a 
pope-bmning was (Nov 17) celcbiatcd m London the spectacle 
served to entertain, and amuse, and inflame the populace The Duke 
of Monmouth likewise came over without leave, and made a trium- 
phant piocession thiough many paits of the kingdom, extremely 
■caiesscd and admiied by the people All these aits seemed requisite 
to support the gcncial prejudices, during the long inteival of parlia- 
ment Gicat endeavours wcic also used to obtain the king’s consent 
foi the meeting of that assembly Seventeen peers presented a peti- 
tion to this purpose. Many of the corpoiations imitated the example. 
Notwithstanding seveial maiks of displeasure, and even a menacing 
pioclamation fiom the king, petitions came fiom all parts, earnestly 
insisting on a session of pailiamcnt. The danger of popery, and the 
teirois of the plot were never forgotten in any of these addresses. 

Tumultuous petitioning was one of the chief artifices by which the 
malcontents m the last icign had attacked the crown * and though the 
mannci of subscnbing and dehvcimg petitions was now somewhat 
regulated by act of pailiamcnt, the thing itself still lemamed ; and w’as 
anadmiiablc expedient foi infesting the court, for spieadmg discon- 
tent, and foi uniting the nation m any popular clamour. As the king 
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found no law, by which he could punish tl-^ose importunate, and, as he 
deemed them, undutiful solicitations, he was obliged (1680) to en- 
counter them by popular applications of a contraiY tendency Where- ^ 
ever the chuich and court party prevailed, addi esses were fiamed, 
containing expressions of the highest legard to his majesty, the most 
entile acquiescence m his wisdom, the most dutiful submission to his 
pierogative, and the deepest ‘ abhorrence’ of those, who endeavoured 
to encroach upon it, by prescribing to him any time for assembling 
the parliament Thus the nation came to be distinguished into ' peti- 
tioners ^ and ‘ abhorrers ’ Factions indeed were at this time extremely 
animated against each other The very names, by which each party 
denominated its antagonist, discover the virulence and rancour which 
prevailed For besides petitioner and abhorrer, appellations which 
weie soon forgotten, this year is remarkable foi being the epoch of the 
well-known epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, and sometimes 
without any mateiial difference, this island has been so long divided 
The court party icpioached their antagonists with their affinity to the 
fanatical convcnticleis in Scotland, who weie known by the name 
of Whigs the countiy party found a lescmblance between the 
com tiers and the popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation 
of Toiy was affixed. And after this manner, these foolish terms 01 
lepioach came into public and geneial use , and even at j^esent seerp 
not nearer their end than when they were first invented. 

The king used every art to encourage his partizans, and to reconcile 
the people to his government He persevered in the great zeal which 
he affected against popery He even allowed several priests to be put 
to death, for no other crime than their having received ordeis in the 
Romish church. It is singular, that one of them, called Evans, was 
playing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate execution was 
notified to him * he swore, that he would play out his set first. 
Chailes, with the same view of acquiring popularity, formed an 
alliance with Spain, and also offered an alliance to Holland but the 
Dutch, terrified with the great powei of France, and seeing little 
resouice in a country so distracted as England, declined acceptance. 
He had sent for the duke from Scotland, but desired him to return, 
when the time of assembling the parliament began to approach. 

It was of great consequence to the popular party, while the meeting 
of parliament depended on the king’s will, to keep the law, whose 
operations are pei*petual, entirely on their side The sheiiffs of Lon- 
don by their office retuin the juries it had been usual for the mayor 
to nominate one sheriff by drinking to him , and the common hall had 
ever without dispute confirmed the mayor’s choice Sir Robert Clay- 
ton, the mayor, appointed one who was not acceptable to the popular 
party the common-hall rejected him , and Bethel and Cornish, two 
independents, and republicans, and of consequence deeply engaged 
with the malcontents, were chosen by a majoiity of voices In spite 
of all remonstrances and opposition, the citizens persisted in their 
choice , and the court party was obliged for the* present to acquiesce 

Juries however were not so partial in the city , but that reason and 
justice, even when the popish plot was in question, could sometimes 
prevail. The Earl of Castlemaine, husband to the Duchess of Cleve- 
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land, was (June 23) acquitted about this time, though accused by- 
Oates and Dangerheld of an intention to assassinate the king. Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne, a very aged gentleman m the noith, being accused 
by two servants, whom he had dismissed for dishonesty, received a 
like verdict These trials were great blows to the plot, which now 
^ began to stagger, in the judgment of most men, except those who were 
entirely devoted to the country party. But in order still to keep alive 
the zeal against popery, the Earl of Shaftesbury appeared in West- 
minster-hdl, attended by the Earl of Huntingdon, the Lords Russell, 
Cavendish, Grey, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerraid, 
Sir William Cooper, and other persons of distinction, and presented 
to the grand jury of Middlesex reasons for indicting the Duke of York 
as a popish recusant. While the jury were deliberating on this extra- 
ordinary presentment, the chief justice sent for them, and suddenly, 
even somewhat irregularly, dismissed them. Shaftesbury however 
obtained the end for which he had undertaken this bold measure he 
showed to all his followeis the desperate resolution which he had em- 
braced, never to admit of any accommodation or composition with the 
duke By such daring conduct he gave them assurance, that he was 
fully detei mined not to desert their cause, and he engaged them to 
a like devoted perseverance m all the measures which he should sug- 
gest to the«» 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into two zealous 
parties, it was not difficult for the king to know, that the majority of 
the new house of commons was engaged m interests opposite to the 
court but that he might leave no expedient untried, which could 
compose the unhappy differences among his subjects, he resolved, at 
last (Oct 21), after a long interval, to assemble the pailiament In 
his speech, he told them, that the several piorogations which he had 
made, had been very advantageous to his neighbours, and very useful 
to himself That he had employed that interval in perfecting with the 
crown of Spam an alliance, which had often been desiied by former 
parliaments, and which, he doubted not, would be extiemely agreeable 
to them that, in order to give weight to this measure, and render it 
beneficial to Christendom, it was necessary to avoid all domestic dis- 
sensions, and to unite themselves fiimly in the same views and pui- 
poses • that he was detei mined, that nothing on his pait should be 
wanting to such a salutary end , and provided the succession were 
picserved in its due and legal course, he would concur in any expe- 
dient for the scciiiity of the protestant religion • that the farther 
examination of the popish plot and the punishment of the criminals 
weie requisite for the safety both of king and kingdom and after 
recommending to them the necessity of providing, by some supplies, 
for the safety of Tangiers, he proceeded in these words ‘ But that 

* which I value above all the treasure in the world, and which I am 
‘ sure will give us greatci stiength and reputation both at home and 
‘ abroad than any tieasure can do, is a perfect union among ourselves, 
^ Nothing but this can rcstoie the kingdom to that stiength and vigour 

* which It seems to have lost, and raise us again to that consideration 

* which England hath usually possessed All Europe have their eyes 
^ upon this assembly, and think their own happiness and misery, as 
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‘ well as ours, will depend upon it If we <^hould be so unhappy as to 
^ fall into misunderstandings among ourselves to that degree as would 

render our friendship unsafe to trust to, it wiU not be wondered at, if 

* our neighbours should begin to take new resolutions, and perhaps 
‘ such as may be fatal to us Let us therefore take care, that we do 
^ not gratify our enemies and discourage our friends, by any unseason- 
^ able disputes. If any such do happen, the world wnll see, that it is 
^ no fault of mine * for I have done all that it was possible for me to 

* do, to keep you in peace while I live, and to leave you so when I die. 

* But from so great prudence and so good affection as yours, I can 

* fear nothing of this kind , but do rely upon you all, that you wiU do 
‘ your best endeavours to bring this parliament to a good and happy 

conclusion ’ 

All these mollifying expressions had no influence with the commons. 
Every step which they took betrayed the zeal with which they were 
animated. They voted, that it was the undoubted right of the subject 
to petition the king for the calling and sitting of parliament Not 
content with this decision, which seems justifiable in a mixed monarchy, 
they fell with the utmost violence on all those ‘ abhorrers,’ who, in 
their addresses to the crown, had expressed their disapprobation of 
those petitions They did not reflect, that it was as lawful for one 
party of men as for another, to express their sense of piSfelic affairs ; 
and that the best established right may, m particular circumstances, 
be abused, and even the exercise of it become an object of abhorrence. 
For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas Withens. They appointed 
a committee for farther enquiry into such members as had been guilty 
of a like crime ; and complaints were lodged against Lord Paston, Sir 
Robert Mallverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor, and Turner. They 
addressed the king against Sir Geo Jefferies, recorder of London, for 
his activity in the same cause , and they frightened him into a resig- 
nation of his office, in which he was succeeded by Sir Geo Treby, a 
great leader of the popular party They voted an impeachment against 
North, chief justice of the common pleas, for drawing the proclamation 
against tumultuous petitions but upon examination found the procla- 
mation so cautiously worded, that it afforded them no handle against 
him A petition had been presented to the king fiom Taunton ‘ How 
^ dare you deliver me such a paper i ' said the king to the person who 
presented It ‘ Sir,' leplied he, ‘my name is Dare.' For this saucy 
reply, but under other pietences, he had been tried, fined, and com- 
mitted to prison The commons now addressed the king for his 
liberty, and for remitting his fine Some printers also and authors of 
seditious libels they took under their protection 

Great numbers of the abhorrers, from aU parts of England, were 
seized by order of the commons, and committed to custody. The 
liberty of the subject, which had been so carefully guarded by the 
gieat charter, and by the late law of habeas corpus, was every day 
violated by their arbitrary and capricious commitments The chief 
jealousy, it is true, of the English constitution is naturally and justly 
diiected against the crown , nor indeed have the commons any other 
means of securing their privileges than by commitments, which, as 
they cannot befoiehand be exactly determined by law, must always 
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appear in some degree arbitrary Sensible of these leasons, the 
people had hitheito, without murmuiing, seen tins disci etiouai) power 
exercised by the house but as it was now earned to excess, and 
was abused to serve the pui poses of faction, great complaints against 
it were heard from all quarters At last, the vigour and co rage of 
one Stowell of Exeter, an abhoirei, put an end to the practice. He 
refused to obey the serjeant-at-arms, stood upon his defence, and said, 
that he knew of no law by which they pretended to commit him The 
house, finding it equally dangerous to p>*oc^ed or to lecede, got off by 
an evasion they inserted in then votes, that Slow^ll was indisposed, 
and that a month’s time was allowed him for recovery of his health 

But the chief violence of the house of commons appealed m all their 
transactions with regard to the plot, which thev prosecuted with the 
same zeal and the same credulity as their predc^es?^s. They renewed 
the formei vote, which affiimed the reality of the horrid popish plot j 
and, m order the moie to teriify the people, they even asserted, that, 
notwithstanding the discoveiy, the plot still subsisted. They expelled 
* Sir Robert Can, and Sir Robert Yeomans, who had been complained 
of, for saying, that there was no popish, but there was a piesbytenan 
plot. And they gicatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they 
called a material witness, and on whose testimony they much de- 
pended Ifb had been seized with a fevei at Biistol, had sent for 
Chief-Justice Noith, confiimed all his founer evidence, except that 
with legaid to the duke and the queen, and desired North to apply to 
the king foi some money to iclicve him m his necessities A few days 
aftei, he expired, and the whole paity tiiumphed extremely in these 
circumstances of his death as if such a testimony could be deemed 
the affiimation of a dying man, as if his confession of peijury m some 
instances could assuic his veiacity m the rest, and as if the perseve- 
rance of one piofligatc could outweigh the last words of so many men, 
guilty of no crime but that of popciy. 

The commons even endeavouicd, by their countenance and protec- 
tion, to lemove the extreme infamy with which Daiigei field was loaded, 
and to icstoie him to the capacity of being an evidence The whole 
tube of mfoimcis they applauded and rcwaidcd Jennison, Tuibei- 
villc, Dugdale, Smith, La Faiia, appealed bcfoie them, and then tes- 
timony, howevci fiivolous or absuid, met with a favourable iccepiion : 
the king was applied to m then behalf for pensions and paidons tlicir 
nan atives were punted with that sanction, which aiose from the apjno- 
bation of the house, Di Tongue was recommended foi the fust con- 
sidciablc chuich picfeiment which should become vacant Consideimg 
mcn^s dctei mined lesolution to believe, instead of admiiing that a pal- 
pable falsehood should be maintained by witnesses, it may justly 
appeal wondeiful, that no better evidence was ever produced against 
the catholics 

The piincipal leasons, which still supported the clamour of the popish 
plot, were the appi ehensions entei tamed by the people of the Duke oi 
Yoik, and the lesolution, embiaccd by their Icadcis, of excluding him 
fiom the tin one Shaftcsbuiy and many considerable men of the 
pally, had icndeicd themselves meconcilable with him, and could find 
their safety no way but m his luin Monmouth’s friends hoped, that 
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the exclusion of that piince would make^ way for their patron. The 
resentment against the duke’s apostacy, the love of hbeity, the zeal for 
religion, the attachment to faction, all these motives incited the 
country party And above all, what supported the resolution of ad- 
hering to the exclusion, and rejecting all other expedients offered, was 
the hope artfully encouraged, that the king would at last be obliged 
to yield to their demand. His revenues were extremely bui dened , and 
even if free, could scarcely suffice for the necessan,^ ‘<'liafgf t cf govern- 
ment, much less for that pleasure and expense to which he was m- 
clmed. Though he had withdrawn his cowatenancc from Monmouth, 
he was known secretly to retain a great affection for him On no 
occasion had he ever been found to peisist obstinately against diffi- 
culties and importunity And as his beloved mistiess, the Duchess of 
Poitsmouth, had been engaged, either from lucrative views, or the 
hopes of making the succession fall on her own children, to unite her- 
self with the popular paity , this incident was regarded as a favourable 
piognostic of then success Sundciland, the secietary of state, who 
had linked his mteiest with that of the duchess, had concuired in the 
same measure. 

But besides friendship for his brother and a regaid to the right of 
succession, theie were many strong reasons which had detei mined 
Charles to persevere in opposing the exclusion All the ^yalists and 
the devotees to the church ; that party by which alone monarchy was 
supported ; regarded the right of succession as inviolable , and if aban- 
doned by the king in so capital an aiticle, it was to be feared that they 
would, m their turn, desert his cause, and delivei him over to the pre- 
tensions and usurpations of the country party. The country party, or 
the whigs, as they were called, if they did not still retain some pro- 
pensity towards a republic, were at least affected with a violent 
jealousy of regal power , and it was equally to be dreaded, that, being 
enraged with past opposition, and animated by present success, they 
would, if they prevailed m this pietension, be willing, as well as able, 
to 1 educe the prerogative within veiy narrow limits All menaces, 
theicfoie, all promises weie again employed against the king’s resolu- 
tion . he nevei would be prevailed on to desert his friends, and put 
himself into the hands of his enemies And having voluntarily made 
such important concessions, and tendered, over and over again, such 
strong limitations, he was well pleased to find them rejected by the 
obstinacy of the commons , and hoped, that, after die spirit of opposi- 
tion had spent itself m fruitless violence, the time would come, when 
he might safely appeal against his parliament to his people 

So much weie the popular leaders deteimmed to carry matters to 
extremities, that m less than a week after the commencement of the 
session, a motion was made for bringing in an exclusion-bill, ^^d a 
committee was appointed foi that puipose. This bill differed in 
nothing fiom the former but in two articles, which showed stiU an 
increase of zeal in the commons the bill was to be read to the people 
twice a-year in all the chui ches of the kingdom, and everyone who 
should suppoit the duke’s title was rendered incapable of receiving a 
pardon but by act of pailiament , j 

The debates weie earned on with great violence on both sides. Ihe 
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bill was (Nov. 10) defendecj by Sir William Jones, who had now re- 
signed his office of attorney-general, by Lord Russell, by Sir Francis 
Winmngton, Sir Hariy Capel, Sir William Pulteney, by Colonel Titus, 
Treby, Hampden, Montague It was opposed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
secretary of state, Sir John Emley, chancellor of the exchequer, by 
Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The arguments, transmitted to us, may be 
reduced to the following topics. 

In every government, said the exclusionists, there is somewhere an 
authority absolute and supreme, nor can any determination, how 
unusual soever, which receives the sanction of the legislature, admit 
afterwards of dispute or controul The liberty of a constitution, so far 
from diminishing this absolute power, seems rather to add force to it, 
and to give it greater influence over the people The more members 
of the state concur in any legislative decision, and the more free their 
voice ; the less likelihood is there, that any opposition will be made 
to those measures which receive the final sanction of their authority. 
In England, the legislative power is lodged in king, lords, and com- 
mons, which comprehend every order of the community and there 
is no pretext for exempting any circumstance of government, not even 
the succession of the ciown, from so full and decisive a jurisdiction. 
Even express declarations have, in this particular, been made of parlia- 
mentaiy a^llhority instances have occurred where it has been exerted 
and though piudential reasons may justly be alleged why such innova- 
tions should not be attempted but on extraordmaiy occasions, the 
powei and right aie foi cvei vested in the community But if any 
occasion can be deemed extraordinary, if any emergence can requiie 
unusual expedients, it is the present, when the heii to the ciown has 
renounced the religion of the state, and has zealously embraced a 
faith totally hostile and incompatible. A prince of that communion 
can nevei put trust in a people so prejudiced against him the people 
must be equally diffident of such a prince foreign and destructive 
alliances will seem to one the only protection of his throne • perpetual 
j'ealousy, opposition, faction, even msuriections will be employed by 
the other as the sole securities for their liberty and leligion. Though 
theological pimciplcs, when set m opposition to passions, have often 
small influence on mankind in general, still less on pimces, yet when 
they become symbols of faction, and marks of paity distinctions, they 
concui with one of the stiongest passions in the human fiame, and 
are then capable of canying men to the gieatest extremities. Not- 
withstanding the better judgment and mildei disposition of the king ; 
how much has the influence of the duke already disturbed the tenor 
of government? How often engaged the nation into measuies totally 
destructive of their foieign mtciests and honoui, of their domestic 
icpose and tianquillity ? The more the absuidity and incredibility of 
the popish plot are insisted on, the stronger reason it affoids for the 
exclusion of the duke , since the universal belief ot h discovers the 
cxticme antipathy of the nation to his leligion, and the uttei impossi- 
bility of cvci bunging them to acquiesce peaceably under the dominion 
of such a soveie^gn The pi nice, finding himself m so perilous a 
situation, must seek for seciuity by dcspeialc icmedies, and by totally 
subduing the piivilcgcs of a nation which had betrayed such hostile 
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dispositions towards himself, and towards every thing which he deems 
the most sacred It is in vain to propose limitations and expedients. 
Whatever share of authoiity is left in the duke's hands, wdl be 
employed to the destruction of the nation \ and even the additional 
restraints, by discovering the public diffidence and aversion, will 
serve him as incitements to put himself m a condition entirely 
supeiior and independent And as the laws of England still make 
resistance tieason, and neither do nor can admit of any positive 
exceptions , what folly to leave the kingdom in so perilous and absurd 
a situation, where the gieatest virtue will be exposed to the most 
severe proscription, and where the laws can only be saved by expe- 
dients, which these same laws have declared to be the highest crime 
and enormity^ 

The court party reasoned in an opposite manner An authority, 
they said , wholly absolute and uncontroulable is a mere chimera, and 
IS nowhere to be found in any human institutions All government is 
founded on opinion and a sense of duty , and wherever the supreme 
magistiate, by any law or positive piesciiption, shocks an opinion 
regal ded as fundamental, and established with a firmness equal to 
that of his own authority, he subveits the pimciple by which he 
himself is established, and can no longer hope for obe(^nce. In 
Euiopean monarchies, the right of succession is justly'* ^!feemed a 
fundamental; and even though the whole legislature be vested in a 
single pel son, it would never be permitted him by an edict, to dis- 
inherit his lawful heir, and call a stranger or more distant relation to 
the throne. Abuses in other parts of government are capable of 
redress, from more dispassionate enquiry or better information of the 
sovereign, and till then ought patiently to be endured . but violations 
of the light of succession draw such teirible consequences after them, 
as aie not to be paralleled by any other grievance or inconvenience^ 
Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mixed monarchy , and that a 
law, assented to by king, loids, and commons, is enacted by the con- 
currence of every part of the state it is plain, that there remains a 
very powerful party, who may indeed be out-voted, but who never will 
deem a law, subversive of hei editary right, an5rwise valid or obligatory. 
Limitations, such as aie proposed by the king, give no shock to the 
constitution, which, in many paiticulars is already limited , and they 
may be so calculated as to serve every purpose sought for by an 
exclusion If the ancient bainers against regal authoiity have been 
able, during so many ages, to remain impregnable, how much more, 
those additional ones, which, by depriving the monarch of power, tend 
so far to their own security? The same jealousy too of religion, 
which has engaged the people to lay these restraints upon the suc- 
cessor, will extremely lessen the number of his partizans, and make it 
utterly impracticable for him, either by force or artifice, to break the 
fetters imposed upon him. The kin^s age and vigorous state of 
health promise him a long life and can it be prudent to tear in pieces 
the whole state, in order to provide against a contingency, which, it is 
very likely, may never happen ? No human schemes can secure the 
public m all possible, imaginable events , and the bill of exclusion 
Itself, however accurately framed, leaves lOom for obvious and natural 
VOL III, * 44 
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suppositions, to which it protends not to piovide any remedy Should 
ihe duke have a son, aftei the kmg^s death, must that son, without any 
default of his own, foifeit his title? or must the princess of Orange 
descend from the throne, m older to give place to the lawful successor? 
But were all these reasonings false, it still remains to be considered, 
that, in public- deliberations, we seek not the expedient which is best 
in Itself, but the best of such as are practicable. The king willingly 
consents to limitations, and has already offered some which aie of the 
utmost importance * but he is determined to endure any extremity 
rather than allow the light of succession to be invaded Let us 
beware of that factious violence, which leads to demand more than 
will be granted ; lest we lose the advantage of those beneficial conces- 
sions, and leave the nation, on the king's demise, at the mercy of a 
zealous prince, irritated with the ill usage, which, he imagines, he has 
already met with. 

In the house of commons, the reasoning of the Exclusionists 
appeared the more convincing , and the bill passed by a gieat majority. 
It was m the house of peers that the king expected to oppose it with 
success. The couit paity was theie so pievalcnt, that it was carried 
only by a majority of two to pay so much regaid to the bill as even to 
commit When (Nov 15) it came to be debated, the contest was 
violent “ Shaftesbury, Sundeiland, and Essex argued for it Halifax 
chiefly conducted the debate against it, and displayed an extent of 
capacity and a foice of eloquence, which had never been sui passed in 
that assembly. He was animated, as well by the gieatness of the 
occasion, as by a nvalship with his uncle Shaftcsbuiy, whom, dining 
that day's debate, he seemed, m the judgment of all, to have totally 
eclipsed The king was present duimg the whole debate, which was 
prolonged till eleven at night The bill was tin own out by a consider- 
able majority. All the bishops, except three, voted against it Besides 
the influence of the couit ovci them, the chuich of England, they ima- 
gined 01 pretended, was in gi cater danger fiom the pievalencc of pies- 
bytciianism than of popery, which, though favoured by -the duke, and 
even by the king, was cxtiemely repugnant to the genius of the nation. 

The commons disco vcicd much ill humour upon this disappoint- 
ment They immediately voted an address for the icmoval of Halifax 
fiom the king’s councils and presence foi ever Though thepietcnded 
cause was his advising the late ficqucnt proiogations of pailiament, 
the ical leason was apparently his vigoious opposition to the Exclusion 
Bill When the king applied foi money to enable him to maintain 
Tangicrs, which he clcclaicd his picscnt icvcnucs totally unable to 
defend; instead of complying, they voted such an addiess as was in 
reality a remonstrance, and one little less violent than that famous 
remonstiance, which ushered m the civil wars All the abuses of 
govei nment, from the beginning almost of the leign, aie there insisted 
on, the l^utch wai,thc alliance with France, the proiogations and 
dissolutions of pailiament, and as all these measuies, as well as the 
* damnable ' and Miellish ' plot, aic there ascribed to the machinations 
of papists, It was plainly insinuated, that the king had, all along, lam 
unda the influence of that paity, and was in leality the chief com 
spiialoi against the idigion and hbcitics of his people. 
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The commons, though they conducted the gieat business of the 
exclusion with extieme violence and even imprudence, had yet much 
reason for the jealousy, which gave rise to it but their vehement 
piosecution of the popish plot even after so long an interval, discovers 
such a spiiit, either of credulity or injustice, as admits of no apology 
The impeachment of the catholic loids m the Tower was revived, and 
as Viscount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow capacity, 
was deemed the least capable of defending himself, it was determined 
to make him the first victim, that his condemnation might pave the 
way for a sentence against the rest The chancellor, now created 
Earl of Nottingham, was (Nov 30) appointed high steward for con- 
ducting the trial 

Thiee witnesses were produced against the prisoner , Oates, Dugdale, 
and Turbeiville Oates swore, that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, deliver 
to Stafford a commission signed by De Oliva, general of the Jesuits, 
appointing him pay-mastci to the papal aimy, which was to be levied 
foi the subduing of England for this ridiculous imposture still 
maintained its ciedit with the commons Dugdale gave testimony, 
that the pusoner, at Tixal, a scat of Lord Ashton’s had endeavoured 
to engage him in the design of muidciing the king, and had promised 
him, besides the honour of being sainted by the church, a^ward oi 
500/ for that seivice Tuiberville deposed, that the prisolw, m his 
own house at Pans, had made him a like proposal To offer monej 
for murdcimg a king, without laying down any scheme by which the 
assassin may insure some probability or possibility of escape, is so 
in Cl edible in itself, and may so easily be maintained by any prostitute 
evidence, that an accusation of that nature, not accompanied with 
cii cumstances, ought very little to be attended to by any court of 
judicatuie But notwithstanding the small hold, which the witnesses 
affoided, the prisoner was able in many mateiial particulais, to dis- 
ci edit then testimony It was sworn by Dugdale, that Staffoid had 
assisted in a gieat consult of the catholics held at Tixal, but Stafford 
proved by undoubted testimony, that at the time assigned he was in 
Bath, and in that ncighbouihood Turberville had served a noviciate 
among the Dominicans, but having deserted the convent, he had 
enlisted as a trooper in the French army, and being dismissed that 
service, he now lived m London, abandoned by all his relations, and 
exposed to great poverty Stafford pioved, by the evidence of his 
gentleman and his page, that Tuiberville had never, either at Pans or 
at London, been seen m his company , and it might justly appear 
strange, that a person, who had so important a secret in his keeping, 
was so long entirely neglected by him 

The clamour and outrage of the populace, during the trial, were 
extreme great abilities and eloquence were displayed by the ma- 
nagers, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, and Serjeant 
Maynard yet did the prisoner, under all these disadvantages, make a 
better defence than was expected, either by his friends or his enemies 
the unequal contest in which he was engaged, was a plentiful source of 
compassion to every mind, seasoned with humanity. He represented 
that, dm mg a course of foity years, fiom the very commencement of 
the civil wars, he had, through many dangers, difficulties and losses, 
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still maintained his loyaltP" and was it credible, that now, m his old 
age, easy m his ciicumslanccs, but dispiiitcd by infirmities, he would 
belie the whole couisc of his life, and engage against his royal master,, 
from whom he had ever leceived kind treatment, in the most despeiate 
and most bloody of all conspiracies^ He lemarked the infamy of the 
witnesses , the contiadictions and absuidities of their testimony ; the 
extreme indigence m which they had lived, though engaged, as they 
pretended, in a conspiracy with kings, princes, and nobles , the credit 
and opulence to which they were at present raised With a simplicity 
and tendeiness moie persuasive than the greatest oratory, he stili 
made piotestations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment, e\piessing the most lively suipiise and indignation at the 
audacious impudence of the witnesses 

It will appear astonishing to us, as it did to Stafford himself, that 
the peers, after a solemn trial of six days, should, by a majority of 
twenty-four voices, give sentence against him He received however 
with icsignation the fatal vcidict ^ God’s holy name be praised,' was 
the only exclamation which he uttered When the high-steward told 
him, that the peci s would intercede with the king for remitting the 
moie cruel and ignominious paits of the sentence, hanging and 
quaitciyj^-, he buist into tears but he told the lords, that he was 
moved to this weakness, by his sense of then goodness, not by any 
teiroi of that fate which he was doomed to suffei 
It is reniaikablc, that, aftei Chailes, as is usual in such cases, had 
remitted to Slaffoid the hanging and quaitcimg, the two sheiiffs, 
Bethel and Cornish, indulging then own icpublican humour, and com- 
plying with the picvalcnt spiiit of their paity, evci jealous of monarchy, 
staited a doubt with rcgaid to the king’s powci of exercising even this 
small degree of lenity. ^ Since he cannot paidon the whole,' said they, 
' how can he have powci to i emit any pai t of the sentence ^ ' They pi o« 
posed the doubt to both houses the pecis pronounced it superfluous ; 
and even the commons, appi ehcnsive lest a question of this nature 
might make way foi Stafioid's escape, gave this singular answer 
'This house is ‘'content," that the shciiffs do execute William late 
Viscount Stafford by seveung his head from his body “ only.” ' N othing 
can be a stronger pi oof of the fury of the times, than that Lord Russell, 
notwithstanding the viitue and humanity of his character, seconded 
in the house this baibarous sciuple of the sheriffs. 

In the mteival between the sentence and execution, many efforts 
weie made to shake the lesolution of the infiim and aged piisoner„ 
and to bi mg him to some confession of the treason foi which he was 
condemned It was even rumoured, that he had confessed , and the 
zealous partymen, who, no doubt, had secretly, notwithstanding their 
cicdulity, entertained some doubts with legaid to the reality of the 
popish conspiracy, expressed great tiiumph on the occasion But 
Staffoid, when again called before the house of peers, discovered 
many schemes, which had been laid by himself and others for pro- 
cuiing a tolciation to the catholics, at least a mitigation of the penal 
laws enacted against them and he piotested, that this was the sole 
lieason of which he had cvci been guilty 
btafloid nowpicpaied himself foi death with the inti cpidity which 
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became his birth and station, and which w^s the natural result of the 
innocence and integrity which, during the course of a long life, he had 
ever maintained his mind seemed even to collect new foi ce from the 
Violence and oppression under which he laboured When going 
{Dec 29) to execution, he called for a cloak to defend him against the 
iigour of the season ‘ Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ I may shake with cold but 
trust in God, not for fear’ On the scaifold, he continued, with 
reiterated and earnest asseveiations, to make protestations of his inno- 
cence all his fervour was exercised on that point when he men- 
tioned the witnesses, whose perjuries had bereaved him of life, his 
expressions were full of mildness and of charity He solemnly dis- 
avowed all those immoral principles, which over-zealous protestants 
had ascribed without distinction to the Church of Rome and he 
hoped, he said, that the time was now approaching, when the present 
delusion would be dissipated , and when the foice of truth, though 
late, would engage the whole world to make reparation to his injured 
honour 

The populace, who had exulted at Staffoid’s trial and condemnation, 
were now melted into tears, at the sight of that tender fortitude which 
shone forth in each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged noble 
Their profound silence was only inteirupted by sighs and groans 
with difficulty they found speech to assent to those protections of 
innocence, which he frequently repeated ‘ We believe you, "my lord 1 
God bless you, my lord These expressions with a faultermg accent 
flowed from them The executioner himself was touched with sym- 
pathy. Twice he lifted up the axe, with an intent to strike the fatal 
blow , and as often felt his lesolution to fail him A deep sigh was 
heard to accompany his last effort, which laid Staflfoid for ever at rest. 
All the spectators seemed to feel the blow And when the head was 
held up to them with the usual cry, ‘ This is the head of a traitor,’ no 
clamour of assent was uttered Pity, remorse, and astonishment had 
taken possession of every heart, and displayed itself in every coun- 
tenance 

This is the last blood which was shed on account of the popish plot *. 
an incident, which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury 
in eternal oblivion , but which it is necessary to perpetuate, as well to 
maintain the truth of history, as to wain, if possible, their posterity 
and all mankind never again to fall into so shameful, so barbarous a 
delusion 

The execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of the country 
party , but it contributed nothing to their power and security on the 
contiairy, by exciting commiseiation, it tended still faither to increase 
that disbelief of the whole plot, which began now to prevail The 
commons, therefore, not to lose the piesent opportunity, resolved to 
make both friends and enemies sensible of their power. They passed 
a bill for easing the protestant dissenters, and for repealing the per- 
secuting statute of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth this laudable bill was 
likewise carried through the house of peeis The chief justice was 
very obnoxious for dismissing the grand jury m an irregular manner, 
and theieby disappointing that bold measure of Shaftesbury and his 
friends, who had presented the duke as a recusant* For this crime 
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the commons sent np an impeachment against him ; as also against 
Jones and Weston, two of the judges, who, in some speeches fiom the 
Dcnch, had gone so far as to give to many of the first reformers the 
appellation of fanatics 

The king, in rejecting the Exclusion Bill, had sheltered himself 
seemely behind the authority of the house of peers , and the commons 
had been deprived of the usual pretence, to attack the sovereign him- 
self, under colour of attacking his mimsteis and counsellors In pro- 
secution however of the scheme, which he had formed, of throwing the 
blame on the commons m case of any uiptuie, he made them a new 
speech Aftei waining them, that a neglect of this opportunity would 
never be retrieved, he added these words ^ I did promise you the 
‘ fullest satisfaction, which your heart could wish, for the security of the 
^ protestant religion, and to concur with you in any remedies, which 
^ might consist with preserving the succession of the crown in its due 

* and legal course of descent. I do again, with the same reseivations, 

* renew the same promises to you and being thus leady on my part 

* to do all that can reasonably be expected fiom me, I should be glad 

* to know from you, as soon as may be, how far I shall be assisted by 

* 5'’ou, and what it is you desire from me ’ 

’The most icasonable objection against the limitations proposed by 
the kin^iSjthat they intioduced too considciablc an innovation in the 
government, and almost totally annihilated tlie powci of the future 
monaich But consideimg the picscnt disposition of the commons 
and then Icadcis, we may fairly picsume, that this objection would 
have small weight with them, and that then disgust against the couit 
would lather mclmc them to dimmish than suppoit legal authoiity.. 
They still hoped, fiom the king’s uis’cnt necessities and his usual 
facility, that he would throw himself wholly into then hands ; and that 
thus, without v aiting for the accession of the duke, they might imme- 
diately render themselves absolute mastcis of the goveinment The 
commons, thcicfoie, besides insisting still on the exclusion, proceeded 
to bring in bills of an impoitant, and some of them of an alaiming 
naliue * 1 to icnew the triennial act, which had been so inadvcitcntly 
repealed in the beginning of the leign : 11 to make the office of judge 
dui mg good behaviour in to declare the levying of money without 
consent of paihament to be high tieason . iv. to older an association 
foi the safety of his majesty^s peison, for defence of the piotestant 
icligion, for the picseivation of the piotestant subjects against all 
invasions and opposition wliatsoevei, and for preventing the Duke of 
York or any papist from succeeding to the crown The memory of 
the covenant was too recent for men to oveilook the consequences 
of such an association and the king, who was paiticulaily conversant 
m Davila, could not fail of recollecting a memorable foreign instance, 
to fortify this domestic experience 

The commons also passed many votes, which, though they had not 
the authonty of laws, served however to discovei the temper and dis- 
position of the house They voted, that whoever had advised his. 
majesty to refuse the Exclusion Bill, wcie piomotcis of popery and 
enemies to the king and kingdom In another vote, they named the 
Maiqiiess of Woiccbtci, the Eails of Claicndon, Feversham, and 
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Halifax, Lauience Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as those dangerous 
enemies ; and they lequested his majesty to remove them fiom his 
person and councils for ever they voted, that, till the Exclusion Bill 
were passed, they could not, consistent with the trust reposed in them, 
grant the king any manner of supply. And lest he should be enabled, 
by any other expedient, to support the government, and preserve him- 
self independent, they passed another vote, in which they declare^ 
that whoever should hereafter lend, by way of advance, any money 
upon those branches of the king’s revenue, arising from customs, excise, 
or hearth-money, should be judged a hinderer of the sitting of parlia- 
ment, and be responsible for the same in parliament. 

The king might presume, that the peers, who had rejected the Ex- 
clusion Bill, would still continue to defend the throne, and that none 
of the dangerous bills, introduced into the other house, would ever be 
piesented for the loyal assent and approbation But as there remained 
no hopes of bunging the commons to any better temper, and as their 
farthei sitting served only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the 
general feiment of the nation, he came secretly to a resolution of pro- 
loguing them They got intelligence (Jan. 10, 1681) about a quarter 
of an hour before the black rod came to then door. Not to lose such 
precious time, they passed in a tumultuous manner some extraordinary 
resolutions. They voted, ' that’ whosoevei advised his magsty to pro- 
rogue this parliament to any other purpose than in ordei^ pass the 
Bill of Exclusion, was a betrayer of the king, of the protestant religion, 
and of the kingdom of England , a promoter of the French interest, 
and a pensioner of France • ^ that ’ thanks be given to the city of 
London for tlieir manifest loyalty, and for their care and vigilance 
m the preservation of the king and of the protestant religion ‘that’' 
It IS the opinion of this house, that that city was burned in the year 
1666 by the papists, designing thereby to introduce arbitrary power 
and popery into the kingdom that ’ humble application be made to 
his majesty for restoiing the Duke of Monmouth to all his offices and 
commands, from which, it appears to the house, he had been removed 
by the influence of the Duke of York And ‘that’ it is the opinion of 
the house that the piosecution of the protestant dissenters upon the 
penal laws is at this time grievous to the subject, a weakening of the 
protestant interest, an encouragement of popery, and dangerous to the 
peace of the kingdom 

The king passed some laws of no great importance, but the bill for 
repealing the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of 
the crown not to present to him By this artifice, which was equally 
disobliging to the country party as if the bill had been rejected, and at 
the same time implied some timidity in the king, that salutary act was 
for the present eluded. The king had often of himself attempted, and 
sometimes by irregular means, to give indulgence to nonconformists 
but besides that he had usually expected to comprehend the catholics 
in this hberty, the present refractory disposition of the sectaries had 
much incensed him against them , and he was resolved, if possible, to 
keep them still at mercy 

The last votes of the commons seemed to be an attempt of forming 
indirectly an association against the crown, after they found that their 
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association bill could not pass • the dissenting mterest^the city, and 
the Duke of Monmouth, the;^ endeavoured to connect with the country 
party A civil war indeed never appeared so likely as at present , and 
It was high time for the king to dissolve a parliament, which seemed to 
have entertained such dangerous projects Soon after, he summoned 
another. Though he observed, that the country party had established 
their interest so strongly m all the electing boroughs, that he could not 
hope for any disposition more favourable m the new parliament, this 
expedient was still a piosecution of his former project, of trying every 
method by which he might form an accommodation with the commons : 
and if all failed, he hoped, that he could the better justify to his people, 
at least to his party, a final breach with them 

It had always been much regietted by the royalists, during the civil 
wars, that the long pailiament had been assembled at Westminster, 
and had thereby received foice and encouragement from the vicinity 
of a potent and factious city, which had zealously embraced their party 
Though the king was now possessed of guards, which in some measure 
overawed the populace, he was determined still farther to obviate all 
inconveniencies , and he summoned the new parliament to meet at 
Oxford The city of London showed how just a judgment he had 
formed of then dispositions Besides re-electing the same membeis, 
they vote(Wi2inks to them for their former behaviour, in endeavoui mg 
to discover the depth of the ‘ honid’ and Hiellish^ popish plot, and to 
exclude the Duke of Yoik, the principal cause of the luin and misery, 
impending ovei the nation. Monmouth with fifteen peers presented a 
petition against assembling the parliament at Oxford, ‘ where the two 

* houses,^ they said, ' could not be m safety , but would be easily ex- 

* posed to the swords of the papists and their adheients, of whom too 
‘many had cicpt into his majesty^s guards^ These insinuations, 
which pointed so evidently at the king himself, were not calculated to 
persuade him, but to inflame the people 

The exclusionists might have concluded, both from the king^s disso- 
lution of the last pailiament, and from his summoning of the present 
to meet at Oxfoid, that he was detci mined to maintain his declared 
resolution of rejecting then favouiite bill* but they still flattered them- 
selves, that his urgent necessities would influence his easy tempci, and 
finally gam them the ascendant The leaders came to pailiament, 
attended not only by then scivants, but by numeious bands of their 
paitizans. The four city members in paiticular were followed by great 
multitudes, wearing nbbons, m which were woven these words, ‘No 
‘ popery ! no slavery ! ’ The king had his guauls icgulaily mustered , 
hib paity likewise endeavoured to make a show of their stiength and 
on the whole, the assembly at Oxford rathei boic the appeal ance of a 
tumultuous Polish diet, than of a legular English parliament. 

The king (Mar 21) who had hitheito employed the most gracious 
expressions to all his pailiaments, particulaily the two last, thought 
piopcr to addiess himself to the piesent m a moie authoritative man- 
nci. He complained of the umvaiiantable piocecdmgs of the former 
house of commons , and said, that, as he would nevci use aibitiary 
government himself, ncithei would he ever suffci it m others. By 
calling, howevci, this pailiament so soon, he had sufficiently shown, 
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ihat no past irregularities could inspire him with a prejudice against 
those assemblies. He now afforded them, he added, yet another 
opportunity of piovidmg for the public safety; and to all the world had 
given one evidence more, that on his part he had not neglected the 
duty incumbent on him. 

The commons were not over-awed by the magisterial air of the 
king’s speech. They consisted almost entirely of the same members ; 
they chose the same speaker , and they instantly fell into the same 
measures, the impeachment of Danby, the repeal of the persecutmg 
statute of Elizabeth, the inquiry into the popish plot, and the Bill of 
Exclusion. So violent were they on this last article, that no other ex- 
pedient, however plausible, could so much as be hearkened to. Ernley, 
one of the king’s ministers, proposed, that the duke should be banished, 
during life, 500 miles from England, and that on the king’s demise the 
next heir should be constituted legent with regal power yet even this 
expedient, which left the duke only the bare title of king, could not, 
though seconded by Sir Thos Lyttleton and Sir Thos Mompesson, 
obtain the attention of the house. The past disappointments of the 
countiy paity, and the opposition made by the court, had only ren- 
deied them more united, moie haughty, and more determined. No 
method but their own, of excluding the duke, could give them any 
satisfaction 

There was one Fitz-Hams, an Irish catholic, who had insinuated 
himself into the Duchess of Portsmouth’s acquaintance, and had been 
very busy m conveying to her, intelligence of any libel written^ by the 
country party, or of any designs entertained against her or against the 
couit. For services of this kind, and perhaps too, from a regard to 
his father, Sir Edw Fitz- Harris, who had been an eminent royalist, he 
had received fiom the king a present of 250/. This man met with one 
Everard, a Scotchman, a spy of the Exclusionists, and an informer 
concerning the popish plot, and he engaged him to write a libel against 
the king, the duke, and the whole admmistiation What Fitz-Harris’s 
intentions were, cannot well be ascei tamed it is probable, as he after- 
wards asseited, that he meant to cairy this libel to his patron, the 
duchess, and to make a meat of the discovery Everard, who sus- 
pected some other design, and who was well pleased on his side to 
have the merit of a discovery with his patrons, resolved to betray his 
friend he posted Sir William Waller, a noted justice of peace, and 
two peisons more behind the hangings, and gave them an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing the whole transaction The libel, sketched out 
by Fitz-Harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Everard, was the 
most furious, indecent, and outrageous peifoimance imaginable; and 
such as was fitter to huit than serve any party, which should be so 
imprudent as to adopt it Waller carried the intelligence to the king, 
and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz-Harris, who happened, at 
that very time, to have a copy of the libel m his pocket F mding him- 
self now delivered over to the law, he resolved to pay court to the 
popular party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom he 
observed almost all trials to be governed and directed He affirmed, 
that he had been employed by the court to wnte the libel, in order to 
throw the odium of it on the Exclusionists . but this account, which was 
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within the bounds of ciechbibty, he disgraced by circumstances which 
are altogether absurd and impiobablc. The intention of the ministcis, 
he said, was to send about copies to all the heads of the country paity ; 
and the moment they received them, they were to be arrested, and a 
conspiracy to be imputed to them. That he might merit favour by still 
more imjportant intelligence, he commenced a discovery of the great 
popish plot; and he failed not' to confirm all the tremendous circum- 
stances insisted on by his predecessors. He said, that the second 
Dutch war was entered into with a view of extirpating the protestant 
religion, both abioad and at home, that Father Pany, a Jesuit, on the 
disappointment by the peace, told him, that the catholics lesolved to- 
murder the king, and had even engaged the queen m that design, that 
the envoy of Modena offeicd him 10,000/. to kill the king, and upon 
his refusal the envoy said, that the Duchess of Mazarine, who was as 
expert at poisoning as her sister, the Countess of Soissons, would, with 
a little phial, execute that design , tliat upon the king’s death the army 
in Flanders was to come over, and massacre the protestants , that 
money was raised in Italy foi reciuits and supplies, and there should be 
no more pailiainents ; and that the duke was pi ivy to this whole plan, 
and had even cntcied into the design of Godfrey’s muider, which was 
executed m the manner 1 elated by Prance 

The pop^i^i leadeis had, all along, been very desirous of having an 
accusation against the duke , and though Oates and Bedloe, in their 
first evidence, had not daied to go so far, both Dugdale and Dangci- 
field had afteiwaids been encouiaged to supply so mateiial a defect, 
by compichcnding him m the conspuacy The commons, theicfoic, 
finding that FiU-lIauis was also willing to scivc this purpose, wcic 
not ashamed to adopt his evidence, and resolved for that end to save 
him from the destuiction with which he was at picscnt thieatencd. 
The king had lemovcd him fiom the city-piison, where he was exposed 
to be tampcicd with by the Exclusionists , had sent him to the Tower; 
and had oidcied him to be piosecutcd by an indictment at common 
law. In Older to pi event his trial and execution, an impeachment was 
voted by the commons against him, and sent up to the lords. That 
they might shew the gi eater contempt of the court, they ordcied, by 
way of dciision, that the impeachment should be earned up by secre- 
tary Jenkins; who was so piovoked by the intended affiont, that he at 
fiist refused obedience ; though afterwards, being threatened with 
commitment, he was induced to comply. The loids voted to remit 
the ahair to the oidinaiy courts of justice, bcfoie whom, as the at- 
toiney-geneial infoimcd them, it was already determined to tiy Fitz- 
Ilauib The commons maintained, that the peeis were obliged to 
icceive evciy impeachment fiom the commons; and this indeed seems 
to have been the first instance of then lefusal they thexefore voted, 
that the loids, in 1 ejecting tltcir impeachment, had denied justice, and 
had violated the constitution of parliament They also declared, that 
whatevei miciioi couit should piocced against Fitz-Hanis, or any one 
that lay undci impeachment, would be guilty of a high breach of 
piivilegc. Gicat heats were likely to ensue ; and as the king saw no 
appeal ance of any bettor tempei in the commons, he gladly laid hold 
of the opportunity, affoidccl by a quau cl between the two houses ; and 
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ne proceeded to a dissolution of the pailiament The secret was so 
well kept, that the commons had no intimation of it, till the black lod 
came to their door, and summoned them to attend the king at the 
house of peers 

This vigorous measure, though it might have been foreseen, excited 
such astonishment in the country paity, as deprived them of all spirit, 
and reduced them to absolute despair They weie sensible, though too 
late, that the king had finally taken his resolution, and was determined 
to endure any extremity lather than submit to those terms which they 
had lesolved to impose upon him They found, that he had patiently 
waited till affairs should come to full matuiity , and having now en- 
gaged a national party on his side, had boldly set his enemies at 
defiance No pailiament, they knew, would be summoned for some 
yeais , and duimg that long inteival, the court, though perhaps at the 
head of an mfeiior paity, yet being possessed of all authority, would 
have evciy advantage ovei a body, dispcised and disunited These 
reflections Cl0^^ded upon every one , and all the Exclusionists were 
teiiificd, lest Charles should follow the blow by some action more 
violent, and immediately take vengeance on them for then long and 
obstinate opposition to his measuies The king on his part was no 
less appiehensive, lest despan might prompt them to have recourse to 
force, and make some sudden attempt upon his persoA<f^oth parties 
therefore hurried fiom Oxford, and in an instant^^lhat city, so 
Crowded and busy, was left in its usual emptiness and tranquillity 

The couit party gathered force fiom the dispersion and astonishment 
of their antagonists, and adhered more firmly to the king, whose 
resolutions, they now saw, could be entuely depended on The 
violences of the Exclusionists weie every where exclaimed against and 
aggiavated , and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of their 
authority, was openly called in question The clergy especially were 
busy in this gieat revolution , and being moved, partly by them own 
fears, partly by the insinuations of the court, they represented all their 
antagonists as sectaries and republicans, and rejoiced in escaping 
those perils, which they believed to have been hanging over them. 
Principles the most opposite to civil liberty, were every where inforced 
from the pulpit, and adopted in numerous addresses , where the king 
Was fiatteicd m his present measuies, and congiatulated on his escape 
from parliaments Could words have been depended on, the nation 
appeared to be running fast into voluntaiy servitude, and seemed even 
ambitious of resigning into the king's hands all the piivileges, trans- 
mitted to them, thiough so many ages, by their gallant ancestors 

But Charles had sagacity enough to distinguish between men's real 
internal sentiments, and the language which zeal and opposition to a 
contrary faction may sometimes extort from them Notwithstanding 
all these professions of duty and obedience, he was resolved not to 
trust, for a long time, the people with a new election, but to depend 
entuely on his own economy for alleviating those necessities under 
which he laboured Great retiencliments weie made in the household: 
even his favourite navy was neglected Tangiers, though it had cost 
great sums of money, was a few years after abandoned and demohshecL 
The mole was entirely destroyed \ and the gairison, being brought 
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over to England, served to augment that small army, which the king 
relied on, as one solid basis oi his authority. It had been happy for 
the nation, had Chailes used his victory with justice and modeiation 
equal to the piudence and dexterity with which he obtained it. 

The first step taken by the court was the trial of Fitz-Hairis. Doubts 
were raised by the jmy with regard to their powei of trying him, after 
the concluding vote of the commons but the judges took upon them 
to decide the question in the affirmative , and the jury were obliged 
to proceed The writing of the libel was clearly proved upon Fitz- 
Harris the only question was with regard to his intentions. He 
asserted, that he was a spy of the court, and had accordingly carried 
the libel to the Duchess of Portsmouth , and he was desirous, that the 
jury should, m this transaction, consider him as a cheat, not as a 
traitor He failed, however, somewhat in the proof, and was brought 
in guilty of treason by the jiuy 

Finding himself entirely in the hands of the king, he now retracted 
all his foimer impostures with regard to the popish plot, and even 
endeavoured to atone for them by new impostuics against the country 
party. He affirmed that these fictions had been extorted from him by 
the suggestions and aitifices of Tieby the recoider, and of Bethel and 
Cornish, the two sherilfs this account he peisisted in even at his 
execution , though men knew, that nothing could be depended on, 
which came Horn one so corrupt, and so lost to all sense of honour ; 
yet were they inclined, fiom his perseverance, to icly somewhat moie 
on his vciacity m these last asscveiations But it appeals, that his 
wife had some connexions with Mrs Wall, the favouiitc maid of the 
Duchess of Poitsmoulh, and FiU-Hanis hoped, if he peisisted in a 
story agreeable to the couit, that some favoui might, on that account, 
be shown to his family. 

It is amusing to leflect on the seveial lights, m which this stoiy has 
been icpiescnted by the opposite factions. The country party affirmed, 
that Fitz-Haiiis had been employed by the court, in order to throw the 
odium of the libel on the Exclusiomsts, and thereby give rise to a 
protestant plot , the couit paity maintained, that the Exclusiomsts 
had found out Fitz-Hains, a spy of the ministeis, and had set him upon 
this undei taking, fiom an intention of loading the couit with the impu- 
tation of such a design upon the Exclusiomsts. Rathci than acquit 
their antagonists, both sides wcic willing to adopt an account the 
most intiicate and incredible It was a sliangc situation, m which the 
people, at this lime, weic placed, to be eveiy day tortuied with these 
pciplcxcd stones, and inflamed with such daik suspicions against 
tlieii lellow-citj/cns This was no less than the fifteenth false plot, or 
sham plot, as they wcie then called, with which the court, it was 
imagined, had cndcavouicd to load their adversaries. (College’s 
trial ) 

The countiy party had intended to make use of Fitz- Harris’s evidence 
against the duke and the catholics, and his execution was therefore 
a gxcat moitification to them. But the king and his ministers were 
resolved not to be contented with so slender an advantage. They 
were dctoimined to puisuc the victory, and to employ against the 
Excmsiombt& those vciy offensive aims, hovvcvci unfair^ which that 
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party had laid up in store against their,antagonists The whole gang 
of spies, witnesses, informeis, suborners, who had so long been sup- 
ported and encouiaged by the leading patriots, finding now that the 
king was entirely master, turned shoit upon their old patrons, and 
offered their service to the ministers. To the disgrace of the court 
and of the age, they were received with hearty welcome, and their 
testimony or rather perjury made use of, in order to commit legal 
murder upon the opposite party With an air of tnumph and derision 
It was asked, ‘Are not these men good witnesses, who have established 
‘ the popish plot, upon who‘?e testimony Staffoid and so many catholics 
‘ have been executed, and whom you yourselves have so long celebrated 
‘ as men of credit and veracity^ You have admitted them into your 
‘ bosom they are best acquainted with your treasons they are detei- 
‘ mined in another shape to serve their king and country and you 
* cannot complain, that the same measure, which you meted to others^ 

‘ should now, by a righteous doom or vengeance, be measured out 
‘ to you ' 

It IS certain, that the pimciple of retaliation may serve in some cases 
as a full apology, in otheis as an alleviation, for a conduct which 
would othciwise be exposed to gieat blame But these infamous arts, 
which poison justice m its very source, and bieak all the bands of 
human society, are so detestable and dangerous that pietence of 
retaliation can be pleaded as an apology or even an allegation of the 
crime incurred by them On the contrary, the greater indignation 
the king and his ministers felt, when formerly exposed to the perjuries 
of abandoned men, the more reluctance should they now have dis- 
covered against employing the same mstiuments of vengeance upon 
then antagonists 

The first peison on whom the ministers fell, was one College, a 
London joinei, who had become extremely noted for his zeal against 
popery, and was much connected with Shaftesbury and the leaders of 
the country party for as they relied much upon the populace, men of 
Collegers rank and station were useful to them College had been m 
Oxford armed with sword and pistol during the sitting of the parlia- 
ment, and this was made the foundation of his crime It was pre- 
tended that a conspiracy had been enteied into to seize the king's 
person, and detain him in confinement, till he should make the con- 
cessions demanded of him The sheriffs of London were in strong 
opposition to the court , and it was not strange, that the grand jury 
named by them rejected the bill against College. The prisoner was 
therefore sent to Oxford, where the treason was said to have been 
committed Lord Norris, a courtier, was sheriff of the county, and 
the inhabitants were in general devoted to the court party A jury was 
named, consisting entirely of royalists , and though they were men of 
credit and character, yet such was the factious rage which prevailed, 
that little justice could be expected by the prisoner Some papers, 
containing hints and directions for his defence, were taken from him, 
as he was conducted to his trial an iniquity, which some pretended 
to justify by alleging, that a like violence had been practised against a 
prisoner during the fury of the popish plot Such wild notions of re- 
taliation were at that time propagated by the court party. 
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The witnesses produced agaipst College were Dugclale, Tuibeiville, 
Haynes, Smith, men who had bcfoie given evidence against the 
catholics; and whom the juiy, lor that vciy icason, regaidcd as the 
most perjured villains College, though beset with so many toils, and 
oppressed with so many iniquities, defended himself with spirit, 
courage, capacity, presence of mind ; and he invalidated the evidence 
of the crown, by convincing aiguments and undoubted testimony yet 
did the jury, after half-an-houi^s deliberation, bring m a verdict against 
him The inhuman spectators received the verdict with a shout of 
applause but the pi isoner was no wise dismayed At his execution, 
he maintained the same manly fortitude, and still denied the crime 
imputed to him His whole conduct and demeanour proved him to 
have been a man led astiay only by the fury of the times, and to have 
been governed by an honest, but indiscieet zeal for his country and 
his religion 

Thus the two paities, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within 
the naiiow limits of the law, levelled wuth poisoned daggers the most 
deadly blows against each othci’s bicast, and buried in their factious 
divisions all legard to tiuth, honour, and humanity. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

State of affairs in IrclandSJiaJtcshnyy acquifted--^ArgvUs frial'-^ 
State of affairs ui Scotland-State of the ministry in England — New 
nomination of Sheriffs — (Jno wariantos — Great jhowcf of the crown 
— A conspuacy — Shaftesbmy letires and dies — Ryedionse plot — 
Conspiracy disco^m cd— Execution of the conspirators — Tnal of 
Lord Russell— 11 n execution — Trial of Algernon Sidney — Nzs 
execution — State of the nation— 'The State of foreign affairs— 
King^s sickness and death — and character. 

When the Cabal entered into the myslcnous alliance with France 
they took care to icmovc the Duke of Ormond from the committee of 
foicign alfaiis ; and nothing tended faithei to incicase the national 
jealousy, cntci tamed against the new mcasuics, than to sec a man of so 
much loyalty, as well as piobity and honour, excluded fiom public 
councils. They had even so gicat inteicst with the king as to get 
Oiinond iccalled fiom the goveinmcnt of 1 1 eland, and Lord Robaits, 
aftci wauls Eail of Radnoi, succeeded him in that impoitant employ- 
ment. Loid Bcikclcy succeeded Robaits; and the Earl of Essex 
licikclcy. At last, in the 3^car 1677, Chailes cast his eye again upon 
Oi monel, whom he had so long neglected , and sent over lieutenant 
to Ireland, ^ I have done every thing,' said tke king, ^ to disoblige 
^that man, but it is not in my power to make him my enemy.' 
Oimoiid, duung his disgiacc, had nevei joined the malcontents, nor 
<jncouiagcd those cl am out s, which, with too much reason, but often for 
bad piu])0bcs, wcic laiscd against the King’s measuics. He even 
thought It his duty, icgiilaily, though with dignity, to pay his comt at 
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Whiteliall, and to prove that his attachments were founded on grati- 
tude, inclination, and principle, not on any temporary advantages All 
the expressions, which diopped from him, while neglected by the court, 
showed more of good humour, than any prevalence of spleen and 
indignation ‘ I can do you no service,^ said he to his friends, ‘ I have 
* only the power left by my applications to do you some hurt.' When 
Colonel Carey Dillon solicited him to second his pretensions for an 
office, and urged that he had no friends but God and his grace ‘ Alas ! 
‘poor Caiey,' replied the duke, ‘ I pity thee; thou couldest not have 
‘ two friends th^ possess less interest at court ' ‘ I am thrown bye,’ 
said he, on another occasion, ‘ like an old rusty clock , yet even that 
‘neglected machine, twice in twenty-four hours points right.' 

On such occasions, when Ormond, from decency, paid his attendance 
at couit, the king, equally ashamed to show him civility and to neglect 
him, was abashed and confounded ‘ Sir,’ said the profligate Bucking- 
ham, ‘ I wish to know whether it be the Duke of Oimond, that is out 
‘ of favour with youi majesty, or your majesty with the Duke of Oimond; 

‘ foi, of the two, you seem the most out of countenance ' 

When Chailcs found it his interest to show favour to the old royal- 
ists, and to the Church of England, Ormond, who was much revered 
by that whole paity, could not fail of recovenng, togethei vnth the 
government of Ireland, his foimer credit and authority His adminis- 
tiation, when lord lieutenant, corresponded to the gener^Sfenor of his 
life, and tended equally to promote the interests of prineS and people, 
of protestant and catholic. Ever firmly attached to the established 
religion, he was able, even during those jealous times, to escape sus- 
picion, though he giatified not vulgar piejudices by any persecution of 
the popish party He encreased the revenue of Ireland to 300,000/. a 
year he maintained a regular aimy of 10,000 men he supported a 
well-disciplined militia of 20,000 and though the act of settlement 
had so fai been infringed, that catholics were permitted to live in 
corpoiate towns, they weie guarded with so careful an eye, that the 
most timorous protestant never apprehended danger from them. 

The chief office of Essex's ambition was to return to the station of 
lord lieutenant, where he had behaved with honour and integrity . 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham bore an extreme hatred to Ormond, 
both from peisonal and paity consideiations the great aim of the 
anti-courtieis was to throw reflections on every part of the king’s 
government It could be no surprise, theiefore, to the lord heutenant 
to learn, that his administration was attacked in parliament, particu- 
larly by Shaftesbury , but he had the satisfaction, at the same time, to 
hear of the keen, though polite defence, made by his son, the generous 
Ossory. After justifying several particulars of Oimond's administra- 
tion against that intriguing patriot, Ossory proceeded in the following 
words ‘ Having spoken of what the lord lieutenant has done, I pre- 
‘ sume with the same truth to tell your lordships what he has not done, 
‘ He never advised the breaking of the triple league ; he never advised 
‘ the shutting up of the exchequer ; he never advised the declaration 
‘for a toleiation, he never advised the falling out with the Dutch and 
‘the joining with Fiance, he was not the author of that most excellent 
‘ position Delenda est Carthago," that Holland, a protestant country, 
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^ sliould, contrary to the true interests of England, be totally destroyed. 
‘ 1 beg that your lordships will be so just as to judge of my father and 
^ all men, accoi’ding to their actions and their counsels ' These few 
sentences, pronounced by a plain gallant soldier, noted for probity, 
had a sin prising effect upon the audience, and confounded all the 
rhetoiic of his eloquent and factious adveisary. The Pnnee of Orange, 
who esteemed the foimer character as much as he despised the latter, 
could not forbear congratulating by letter the Earl of Ossory on this 
new species of victory which he had obtained 

Ossory, though he ever kept at a distance from faction, was the most 
popular man m the kingdom , though he never made any compliance 
with the corrupt views of the court, was beloved and respected by the 
king* An universal guef appeared on his death, which happened 
about this time, and which the populace, as is usual wherever they are 
much affected, foolishly ascribed to poison Ormond bore the loss 
with patience and dignity; though he ever letamed a pleasing, how- 
ever melancholy, sense of the signal ment of Ossory. ‘ I would not 
* exchange my dead son,’ said he, ‘ for any living son in Christendom ’ 

These particulais may appear a digression, but it is with pleasure, 
I own, that I relax myself for a moment m the contemplation of these 
humane and virtuous characteis, amidst that scene of ftiiy and faction, 
fraud and valence, m which at present our naiiation has unfortunately 
engaged 

Besides the general interest of the countiy paity to dcciy the conduct 
of all the king’s ministcis, the piudcnt and peaceable administration 
of Ormond was in a paiticulai manner displeasing to them. In Eng- 
land, whcic the catholics wcie scarcely one to a hundred, means had 
been found to excite an universal panic, on account of msuuecUons, 
and even massacres, piojcctcd by that sect; and it could not but seem 
strange that in Iicland, where they exceeded the piotestants six to 
one, there should no symptoms appear of any combination or con- 
spiracy. Such an incident, when duly considered, might even in Eng- 
land shake the ciecht of the plot, and dimmish the authority of those 
leadei s, who had so long, with such industry, inculcated the belief of it 
on the nation Rcwaids, therefore, were published m Ireland to any 
that would bring intelligence oi become witnesses ; and some piofiigatcs 
were sent ovci to that kingdom, with a commission to seek out evidence 
against the catholics. Under pretence of seaichmg for arms oi papeis, 
they bioke into houses, and plundered them they thiew innocent 
men into puson, and took bribes for their release : and aftci all their 
diligence, it was with difficulty that that country, commonly feitile 
enough in witnesses, could furnish them with any foi their puipose 

At last, one Fit/gcrald appeared, followed by Ivey, Sanson, Dennis, 
Bourkc, two Macnamaras, and some others. These men were imme- 
diately sent over to England, and though they possessed neither cha- 
racter sufficient to gam belief even for truth, nor sense to invent a 
Cl edible falsehood, they were caressed, xewaidcd, supported, and re- 
commended by the Jilail of Shaftcsbuiy Oliver Plunket, the titular 
piimate oi IieLincl, a man of peaceable dispositions, was condemned 
and executed upon such testimony. And the Oxford pailiamcnc 
enteied so fat into the mattci as to vote, that they were entirely 
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satisfied in the reality of the ‘horrid' and ‘damnable^ Irish plot- 
But such decisions, though at first regarded as infallible, had now lost 
much of their authority, and the pubhc stiE remained somewhat in- 
different and incredulous 

After the dissolution of the parliament and the subsequent victory 
of the royalists, Shaftesbury^s evidences, with TurbevUle, Smith, and 
others, addressed themselves to the ministers, and gave information of 
high treason against their former patron It is sufficiently scandalous 
that intelligence, conveyed by such men, should have been attended 
to , but there is some reason to think that the court agents, nay, the 
ministers, nay, the king himself (Wilkinson^s narrative), went farther, 
and were active in endeavouring, though in vain, to find more reputable 
persons to support the blasted credit of the Irish witnesses. Shaftes- 
bury was committed to prison, and his indictment was presented to 
the giand jury. The new sheiiffs of London, Shute and Pilkmgton, 
were engaged as deeply as their predecessors m the country party ; 
and they took caie to name a jury devoted to the same cause a pre- 
caution quite necessary, when it was scarcely possible to find men 
mdiffeient or attached to neither party. As far as swearmg could go, 
the treason was clearly proved against Shaftesbury, or, lather, so 
clearly, as to merit no kind of credit or attention. That ve|jran leader 
of a party, well enured from his early youth to faction and mtrigue, to 
cabals and conspiracies, was represented as openmg without reserve 
his treasonable intentions to these obscure banditti, and throwing out 
such violent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, as none but 
men of low education, like themselves, could be supposed to employ. 
The draught of an association, it is true, against popery and the duke, 
was found in Shaftesbury’s cabinet; and dangerous inferences might 
be drawn from many clauses of that paper. But it did not appear that 
It had been framed by Shaftesbury, or so much as approved by him, 
And, as projects of an association had been proposed m pailiament, it 
was very natural for this nobleman, or his correspondents, to be think- 
ing of some plan which it might be proper to lay before that assembly. 
The grand jury, therefore, after weighing all these circumstances, re- 
lected the indictment, and the people, who attended the hall, testified 
their joy by the loudest acclamations, which were echoed thioughout 
the whole city. 

About this time a scheme of oppression was laid in Scotland, after 
a manner still more flagrant, against a nobleman much less obnoxious 
than Shaftesbury; and as that country was reduced to a state of almost 
total subjection, the project had the good fortune to succeed. 

The Earl of Argyle, from his youth, had distinguished himself by his 
loyalty, and his attachment to the royal family. Though his father 
was head of the covenanters, he himself refused to concur in any of 
their measures ; and when a commission of colonel was given him by 
the convention of states, he forbore to act upon it, till it should be 
ratified by the king By his respectful behaviour, as well as by his 
services, he made himself acceptable to Charles, when that prince was 
in Scotland, and even after the battle of Worcester, all the misfor- 
tunes, which attended the royal cause, could not engage him to desert 
it Under Middleton he obstinately persevered to harass and infest 
VOL. III. 45 
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thfe victorious English ; an& it was not till he received orders fiom 
that general, that he would submit to accept of a capitulation. Such 
jealousy of his loyal attachments was entertained by the common- 
wealth and protector, that a pretence was soon after fallen upon to 
commit him to prison ; and his confinement was rigorously continued 
till the restoration. The king, sensible of his services, had remitted to 
him his father’s foi feature, and created him Earl of Argyle ; and when 
a most unjust sentence was passed upon him by the Scottish parlia- 
ment, Charles had anew remitted it. In the subsequent part of this 
reign, Argyle behaved himself dutifully ; and though he seemed not 
disposed to go all lengths with the court, he always appeared, even m 
his opposition, to be a man of mild dispositions and of peaceable 
deportment. 

A parliament was summoned at Edinburgh this summer, and the 
d;uke was appointed commissioner. Besides granting money to the 
king, and voting the indefeasible right of succession, this parliament 
enacted a test, which all peisons, possessed of offices, civil, military, or 
'ecclesiastical, were bound to take. In this test, the king s supremacy 
•was asserted, the covenant renounced, passive obedience assented to, 
and all obligations disclaimed of endeavouring any alteration in civil 
or ecclespstical establishments. This was the state of the test, as pro- 
posed by the courtiers , but the country party proposed also to inseit 
a clause, which could not with decency be refused, expiessmg the 
person’s adherence to the protestant religion The whole was of an 
enormous length, consideied as an oath , and what was woise, a con- 
fession of faith was there ratified, which had been imposed a little aftei 
the reformation, and which contained many articles altogether for- 
gotten by the parliament and nation. Among others, the doctrine of 
resistance was inculcated; so that the test, being voted in a huny, 
was found on examination to be a medley of contradiction and 
absurdity. Several persons, the most attached to the crown, scrupled 
to take it . the bishops and many of the clergy remonstrated the 
earl of Queensberry lefuscd to swear, except he might be allowed to 
add an explanation and even the privy council thought it necessaiy 
to publish for general satisfaction a solution of some difficulties, 
attending the test. 

Though the courtiers could not reject the clause of adhering to the 
protestant religion, they proposed, as a necessary mark of respect, that 
all princes of the blood should be exempted fiom taking the oath. 
This exception was zealously opposed by Argyle , who observed, that 
the sole danger to be dreaded for the piotestant leligion must proceed 
from the perversion of the royal family. By insisting on such topics, 
he drew on himself the secret indignation of the duke, of which he 
soon felt the fatal consequences. 

When Argyle took the test as a privy councillor, he subjoined, in the 
duke’s presence, an explanation, which he had beforehand communi- 
cated to that prmce, and which he believed to have been approved by 
him ^ It was m these words ^ I have considered the test, and am very 
desirous of giving obedience as far as I can. I am confident tha^ the 
^parliament never intended to impose contradictory oaths • therefore I 
‘ think no man can explain it but for himself. Accordingly, I take it as 
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* far as it is consistent with itself, and the** protestant religion. And I 
‘ do declare, that I mean not to bind myself, m my station, and in a 
‘ lawful way, from wishing, and endeavouring any alteration, which I 
‘ think to the advantage of church or state, and not repugnant to the 

* protestant leligion and my loyalty and this I understand as a part of 
‘ my oath/ The duke, as was natural, heard these words with great 
tranquillity : no one took the least offence Argyle was not admitted 
to sit that day in council: and it was '^impossible to imagine that a 
capital offence had been committed, where occasion seemed not to 
have been given, so much as for a frown or reprimand. 

Argyle was much surprised, a few days after, to find, that a warrant 
was issued for committing him to prison ; that he was indicted for 
high-treason, leasmg-makmg and peijury; and that from these inno- 
cent words an accusation was extracted, by which he was to forfeit 
honours, life, and fortune. It is needless to enter into particulars, 
where the iniquity of the whole is so apparent. Though the sword of 
justice was displayed, even her semblance was not put on ; and the 
forms alone of law were preserved, in order to sanctify, or rather 
aggravate the oppression. Of five judges, three did not scruple to find 
the guilt of treason and leasmg-makmg to be incurred by the prisoner 
a jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict against him and^the king, 
being consulted, ordered the sentence to be pronounced f but the 
execution of it to be suspended till farther orders 

It was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that Argyle^s life 
and fortune were not in any danger, and that the sole reason for pushmg 
the tnal to such extremities against him was in order to make him 
renounce some hereditary jurisdictions, which gave his family a dan- 
gerous authoiity m the highlands, and obstructed the course of public 
justice. But allowing the end to be justifiable, the means were 
infamous , and such as were incompatible, not only with a free, but a 
civilized government Argyle had therefore no reason to trust any 
longer to the justice or mercy of such enemies he made his escape 
from prison : and till he should find a ship for Holland, he concealed 
himself during some time m London The king heard of his lurking- 
place, but would not allow him to be arrested (Burnet, vol. 1. p. 522). 
All the parts however of his sentence, as far as the government m 
Scotland had power, were rigorously executed ; his estate confiscated, 
his arms reversed and torn. 

It would seem, that the genuine passion for hberty was at this time 
totally extinguished in Scotland , theie was only preserved a spirit of 
mutiny and sedition, encouraged by a mistaken zeal for religion. 
Cameron and Caxgill, two furious preachers, went a step beyond all 
their brethren : they publicly excommunicated the king for his tyranny 
and his breach of the covenant; and they renounced all allegiance to 
him, Cameron was kiUed by the troops in an action at Aird’s-Moss, 
near Muirkirk ; Cargill was taken and hanged. Many of their followers 
were tried and convicted. Their lives were offered them if they would 
, say, ‘God save the king;’ but they would only agree to pray for his 
repentance This obstinacy was much insisted on as an apology for 
the rigors of the administration : but if duly considered, it will rather 

afford reason for a contrary inference. Such unhappy delusion is an 

* 
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object rather of commiseration than of anger: and it is almost impos-* 
sible, that men could have been carried to such a degree of frenzy, 
unless provoked by a long train of violence and oppression. 

As the king was master in England, and (1682) no longer dreaded 
the clamouis of the country party, he permitted the duke to pay him 
a visit , and was soon after prevailed on to allow of his return to Eng- 
land, and of his bearing a part in the administration. The duke went 
to Scotland, in Older to bnng up his family, and settle the government 
of that country , and he chose to take his passage by sea The ship 
struck on a sand-bank, and was lost. The duke escaped in the barge , 
and It IS pretended, that, while many persons of rank and quality were 
drowned, and among the lest Hyde, his brothei-in-law, he was very 
careful to save scveial of his dogs and priests, foi these two species of 
favourites are coupled together by some writers It has likewise hnm 
asserted, that the baige might safely have held more persons, and that 
some who swam to it were thrust off, and even their hands cut, in 
order to disengage them. But every action of every eminent person, 
during this period, is so liable to be mismtci preted and misrepresented 
by faction, that we ought to be very cautious in passing judgment on 
too slight evidence It is remaikable, that the sailois on boaid the 
ship, thcj^h they felt themselves sinking, and saw inevitable death 
before their eyes, yet, as soon as they obseived the duke to be m 
safety, gave a loud shout, m testimony of their joy and satisfaction 

The duke, dining his abode in Scotland, had behaved with great 
civility towards the gentiy and nobility; and by his courtly demeanour 
had much won upon then affections but his treatment of the enthu- 
siasts was still somewhat iigoious , and m many instances he appealed 
to be a man of a seveie, if not an uni denting temper It is even 
asserted, that he sometimes assisted at the toituie of criminals, and 
looked on with tianquillity, as if he were consideiing some curious 
experiment^ He left the authoiity in the hands of the Earl of Abei- 
deen, chancellor, and the Eail of Quccnsbciiy, treasurer. A veiy 
arbitrary spirit appeared m then administration. A gentleman of the 
name of Weir was tried, because he had kept company with one who 
had been in rebellion; though that peison had never been marked out 
by process or proclamation. The mfeiences upon which Wen was 
condemned (for a prosecution by the government and a condemnation 
were m Scotland the same thing) hung upon each other after the follow- 
ing manner . no man, it was supposed, could have been m a rebellion 
without being exposed to suspicion in the neighbourhood , if the neigh- 
bouihood had suspected him, it was to be piesumed that each individual 
had likewise heaid of the grounds of suspicion; every man was bound 
to declaie to the goveinment his suspicion against every man, and to 
avoid the company of traitors ; to fail m this duty was to participate 
in the ticason, the conclusion on the whole was, you have conversed 
with a rebel, therefoic you are youiself a rebel. A reprieve was, with 
some difficulty, procuicd for Wcir, but it was seiiously determined to 
make use of the piecedent. Couits of judicature were erected in the 

t Burna, vol 1 p 5% . Wocirow, vol u p iCg This last author, wBo is much the tetter 
authority, mentions only one instance, that of Spreul, which seems to have been m extraordi- 
laary one. 
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southern and western counties, and a strict inquisition carried on against 
this new species of crime. The term of three years was appomted for 
the continuance of these courts; after which an indemmty was pro- 
mised. Whoever would take the test, was instantly entitled to the 
benefit of this indemnity. The presbytenans, alarmed with such 
tyranny, from which no man could deem himself safe, began to think 
of leaving the country, and some of their agents were sent to England, 
in order to treat with the proprietors of Carohna for a settlement m 
that colony. Any condition seemed preferable to the living in their 
native country, which, by the prevalence of persecution and violence, 
was become as insecure to them as a den of robbers 

Above 2000 persons were outlawed on pretence of their conversing 
or having intercourse with rebels (Wodrow, vol. 11 Append. 94), and 
they were continually hunted in then retreat by soldiers, spies, in- 
formers, and oppiessive magistrates. It was usual to put ensnaring 
questions to people living peaceably m their own houses , such as, 
* Will you renounce the covenant^ Do you esteem the rising at 
‘ Bothwell to be rebellion? Was the killing of the aichbishop of St, 
‘ Andrews murder ? ’ And when the poor deluded creatures refused 
to answei, capital punishments were inflicted on them (Wodrow, vol ii. 
passim). Even women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended 
crime. A number of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppression, had pub- 
lished a seditious declaration ; renouncing allegiance to Chaises Stuart, 
whom they called, as they, for their parts, had indeed some reason to 
esteem him, a tyrant. This incident afforded the privy council a pre^ 
tence for an unusual kind of oppression Soldiers were dispersed 
over the country, and power was given to all commissioned-officers, 
even the lowest, to oblige every one they met with to abjure the decla- 
ration , and upon refusal, instantly, without farther questions, to shoot 
the delinquent (Wodrow, vol 11 p. 434). It were endless, as well as 
shocking, to enumerate all the instances of persecution, or, in other 
words, of absurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. 
One of them is so singular, that I cannot forbear relating it. 

Three women were seized (Wodrow, vol 11. p 505), and the customary 
oath was tendered to them, by which they were to abjure the seditious 
declaration above mentioned. They all refused, and were condemned 
to a capital punishment by drowning. One of them was an elderly 
woman the other two were young , one eighteen years of age, the 
other only thirteen Even these violent persecutors were ashamed to 
put the youngest to death ; but the othei two were conducted to the 
place of execution, and were tied at Wigtown to stakes within the sea- 
mark at low water ; a contrivance which rendered their death lingering 
and dreadful. The elderly woman was placed farthest m, and by the 
rising of the waters was first suffocated The younger, partly ternfied 
with the view of her companion's death, partly subdued by the entreaty 
of her friends, was prevailed with to say, ‘ God save the King ' Imme- 
diately the spectators called out that she had submitted ; and she was 
loosened from the stake. Major Winram, the officer who guarded the 
execution, again required her to sign the abjuration; and upon her 
refusal, he ordered her instantly to be plunged in the water, where she 
was suffocated. 
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The severity of the administration in Scotland is in part to be 
ascribed to the duke^s temjJer, to whom the king had consigned over 
the government of that country, and who gave such attention to affairs 
as to allow nothing of moment to escape him Even the government 
of England, from the same cause, began to be somewhat infected with 
the same severity The duke’s credit was gieat at court Though 
neither so much beloved nor esteemed as the king, he was more 
dreaded , and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a submis- 
sion more obsequious was paid to him The saying of Waller was 
remarked, that Charles, in spite to the parliament, who had deter- 
mined that the duke should not succeed him, was resolved that he 
should reign e\en in his lifetime. 

The king, however, who loved to maintain a balance in his councils, 
still supported Halifax, whom he created a marquis, and made privy 
seal, though ever in opposition to the duke This man, who possessed 
the finest gennis and most extensive capacity of all employed m 
public affairs during the present reign, affected a species of neutrality 
between the parties, and was esteemed the head of that small body 
known by the denomination of ‘ Timimeis ’ This conduct, which is 
more natuial to men of mtegiity than of ambition, could not, however, 
procure him the former character, and he was always, with reason, 
regarded as an intiigucr rathei than a patriot Sunderland, who had 
promoted^the exclusion-bill, and who had been displaced on that 
account, was again, with the duke’s consent, brought into the adminis- 
tration The extieme duplicity, at least vaiiablencss, of this man’s 
conduct through the whole coui se of his life, made it be suspected 
that it was by the king’s direction he had mixed with the country 
party ’ Hyde, created eail of Rochester, was first commissioner of the 
treasury, and was entirely m the duke’s interests. 

The king himself was obliged to act as the head of a party, a 
disagreeable situation foi a pi mce, and always the source of much 
injustice and oppression He knew how obnoxious the dissenters 
weie to the church, and he resolved, contrary to the maxims of tolera- 
tion which he had hitheito supported in England, to giatify his 
friends by the peisecution of his enemies. The laws against conven- 
ticles were now rigorously executed, an expedient which the king 
knew would diminish neither the numbcis nor influence of the non- 
conformists, and which is therefore to be deemed more the lesult of 
passion than of policy. Scaicely any persecution seivcs the intended 
purpose but such as amounts to a total extermination 

Though the king’s authority made eveiy day great advances, it still 
met with considerable obstacles, chiefly from the city, which was 
entnely m the hands of the malcontents The juries in paiticular, 
named by the sheriffs, weie not likely to be impaitial judges between 
the crown and the people , and, aftei the experiments already made 
in the case of Shaftesbury and that of College, ticason, it was appre- 
hended, might theie be committed with impunity There could not 
thcicfoic be a more important service to the couit than to put affairs 
upon a diffcicnt footing. Sir John Mooie, the mayor, was gained by 
secretary Jenkins, and encouraged to insist upon the customary 
privilege of Ins office, of naming one of the sheiiffs. Accordingly, 
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when the time of election came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, 
who accepted of that expensive office. The country party said, that 
being lately returned from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent 
experience, better qualified to serve the purposes of the court. A poll 
was opened for the election of another shenff, and here began the 
contest , the majonty of the common-hall, headed by the two sheriffs 
of the former year, refused to acknowledge the mayor^s right of 
appointing one sheriff, but insisted that both must be elected (June 24) 
by the livery. PapiUon and Dubois were the persons whom the 
country party agreed to elect ; Box was pointed out by the courtiers. 
The poll was opened, but as the mayor would not allow the election 
to proceed for two vacancies, the sheriffs and he separated, and each 
earned on the poll apart. The country party, who voted with the 
sheriffs for PapiUon and Dubois, were much more numerous than 
those who voted with the mayor for Box but as the mayor insisted, 
that his poll was the only legal one, he declared Box to be duly 
elected. All difficulties, however, were not surmounted Box, appre- 
hensive of the consequences which might attend so dubious an election, 
fined off, and the mayor found it necessary to proceed to a new 
choice When the matter was proposed to the common-hall, a loud 
cry was raised, No election * No election I The two sheriffs already 
elected, PapiUon and Dubois, were insisted on as the only legal 
magistrates* But as the mayor still maintained, that Box ^one had 
been legally chosen, and that it was now lequisite to supply nis place, 
he opened books anew; and during the tumult and confusion of the 
citizens, a few of the mayor’s partizans elected Rich, unltnown to arid 
unheeded by the rest of the livery North and Rich were accordingly 
sworn m shenffs for the ensuing year, but it was necessary to send a 
guaid of the tram bands to protect them in entenng upon their office. 
A new mayor of the court party was (Oct. 25) chosen, by means, as is 
pretended, still more violent and irregular 

Thus the country party were dislodged from their strong hold in the 
city . where, ever since the commencement of factions in the English 
government, they had, without interruption, almost without molesta- 
tion, maintained a superiority It had been happy, had the partia- 
lities, hitherto objected to juries, been corrected, without giving place 
to partialities of an opposite kind but m the present distracted state 
of the nation, an equitable neutrality was almost impossible to be 
attained. The court and church party, who were now named on juries, 
made justice subservient to their factious views , and the king had a 
prospect of obtaining full revenge on his enemies. It was not long 
befoie the effects of these alterations were seen When it was first 
reported, that the duke intended to leave Scotland, Pilkington, at that 
time sheriff, a very violent man, had broken out in these terms, * He 
^ has already burned the city , and he is now coming to cut all our 
^ thioats » ’ For these scandalous expressions, the duke sued Pilking- 
ton , and enormous damages to the amount of 100,000/. were decreed 
him. By the law of England, ratified in the great charter, no fines 
or damages ought to extend to the total rum of a criminal. Sir 
Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, 
was sued for perjury, and condemned to the pillory . a severe sentence, 
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and sufficient to deter all witnesses from appeanng in favour of those 
who were prosecuted by the court 

But though the crown had (1683) obtained so great a victory in the 
city, It was not quite decisive, and the contest might be lenewed every 
year at the election of magistrates An important project, therefore, 
was formed, not only to make the king master of the city, but by that 
precedent to gain him unconti oiled influence in aU the corporations of 
England, and thereby give the gieatest wound to the legal constitu- 
tion, which the most powerful and most arbitrary monarchs had ever 
yet been able to inflict A writ of ^ quo warranto ' was issued against 
the city , that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter. It was 
pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privileges, and ought to be 
declared no longer a corporation, on account of two offences which 
the court of aldermen and common council had committed After 
the great fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and had been 
fitted up with many conveniences , and, in order to defray the expense, 
the magistrates had imposed a small toll on goods brought to market 
in the year 1679, addressed the king against the prorogation 

of parliament, and had employed the following terms ‘ Your peti- 
‘tioners are greatly surprised at the late piorogation, whereby the 
‘ prosecution of the public justice of the kingdom, and the making of 
‘necessaiy provisions foi the prcseivation of your majesty and your 
^protestan^ subjects, have received intciuiption ’ These words were 
pretended to contain a scandalous leflection on the king and his 
measures The cause of the city was defended against the attorney 
and solicitor generals, by Trcby and Pollc\fcn 

These last pleaded, that, since the foundation of the monarchy, no 
corporation had ever yet been exposed to forfeiture, and the thing 
Itself implied an absurdity that a coiporation, as such, was inca- 
pable of all crime or offence, and none were answerable for any iniquity 
but the persons themselves who committed it that the members, in 
choosing magistrates, had entiusled them with legal powers only; and 
where the magistrates exceeded these powers, their acts were void, 
but could never involve the body itself in any criminal imputation : 
that such had ever been the practice of England, except at the reforma- 
tion, when the monasteiies weic abolished, but this was an extia- 
ordinary case; and it was even thought necessary to ratify afteiwaids 
the whole transaction by act of parliament . that corporate bodies, 
flamed for public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought 
not to be annihilated for the temporary faults of their membeis, who 
might themselves, without hurting the community, be questioned for 
Ihcir offences that even a private estate, if entailed, could not be 
forfeited to the ciown, on account of treason committed by the tenant 
for life , but upon his demise went to the next in remainder . that the 
offences, objected to the city, far from deserving so severe a punish- 
ment, were not even worthy of the smallest reprehension. That 
all coiporations were invested with the power ‘of making bye-laws; 
and the smallest borough in England had ever been allowed to carry 
the exercise of this power farther than London had done in the 
instance complained of : that the city, having, at its own expense, 
repaired the markets, which were built too on its own estate, might as 
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lawfully claim a small recompense from such as brought commodities 
thither, as a man might require rent for a house, of which he was 
possessed That those who disliked the condition, might abstain from 
the market , and whoever paid, had done it voluntarily that it was an 
avowed right of the subjects to petition, nor had the city in their 
address abused this privilege that the king himself had often 
declared, the parliament often voted, the nation to be m danger from 
the popish plot ; which, it is evident, could not be fully prosecuted but 
in a parliamentary manner that the impeachment of the popish lords 
was certainly obstructed by the frequent prorogations, as was also the 
enacting of necessary laws, and providing for the defence of the 
nation that the loyalty of the city, no less than their regard to self- 
pi eservation, might prompt them to frame the petition; since it was 
acknowledged, that the king’s life was every moment exposed to the 
most imminent danger from the popish conspiracy that the city had 
not accused the king of obstructing justice, much less of having any 
such intention , since it was allowed, that evil counsellors were alone 
answerable for all the pernicious consequences of any measure and 
that It was unaccountable, that two public deeds, which had not, 
during so long a time, subjected to any, even the smallest penalty, the 
pel sons guilty of them, should now be punished so severely upon the 
corporation, which always was, and always must be innocent 
It IS evident, that those who would apologize for the meaqjires of the 
court, must, in this case, found their arguments, not on law, but reasons 
of state The judges, therefore, who Qune 12) condemned the city, 
are inexcusable ; since the sole object of their determinations must 
ever be the pure principles of justice and equity But the office of 
judge was at that time held during pleasuie , and it was impossible 
that any cause, where the court bent its force, could ever be carried 
against it After sentence was pronounced, the city applied in a 
humble manner to the king , and he agreed to restore their charter, 
but in return they were obliged to submit to the following regulations : 
that no mayor, sheiiff, recordei, common serjeant, town-clerk, or 
coroner, should be admitted to the exercise of his office without his 
majesty’s appiobation that if the king disapprove twice of the mayor 
or sheriffs elected, he may by commission appoint these magistrates : 
that the mayor and court of aldermen may, with his majesty’s leave, 
displace any magistiate and that no alderman, in case of a vacancy, 
shall be elected without consent of the court of aldermen, who, if they 
disapprove twice of the choice, may fill the vacancy 
All the coiporations in England, having the example of London 
before their eyes, saw how vain it would prove to contend with the court, 
and were, most of them, successively induced to sui render their charters 
into the king’s hands Considerable sums were exacted for restoring 
the charters , and all offices of power and profit were left at the dis- 
posal of the crown. It seems strange, that die independent royalists, 
who never meant to make the crown absolute, should yet be so elated 
with the victory obtained over their adversaries, as to approve of a 
precedent, which left no national privileges in security, but enabled 
the king under like pretences, and by means of like instruments, to 
recal anew all those charters, which at present he was pleased to grant. 
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And every friend to liberty must allow, that the nation, whose consti 
tution was thus broken in the' shock of faction, had a right, by eveiy 
prudent expedient, to recover that secuiity, of which it was so un- 
happily bereaved 

While so great a faction adhered to the crown, it is apparent, that 
resistance, however justifiable, could never be prudent ; and all wise 
men saw no expedient but peaceably to submit to the present grievances. 
There was, however, a party of malcontents, so tuibulent in their 
disposition, that, even before this last iniquity, which laid the whole 
constitution at the mercy of the king, they had meditated plans of 
resistance , at a time when it could be as little justifiable as prudent 
In the spring 1681,^ a little before the Oxford parliament, the king was 
seized with a fit of sickness at Windsor, which gave great alarm to the 
public. The Duke of Monmouth, Lord Russell, Lord Grey, instigated 
by the restless S'haftesbury, had agreed, in case the king^s sickness 
should prove mortal, to rise m arms, and to oppose the succession of 
the duke Charles recovered , but these dangerous proj‘ects were not 
laid aside. The same conspirators, together with Essex and Salisbury, 
were determined to continue the Oxford parliament, after the king, as 
was daily expected, should dissolve it , and they engaged some leaders 
among the commons m the same desperate measuie They went so 
far as to detain seveial lords in the house, under pretence of signing a 
protest agg^nst 1 ejecting Fitzharris’s impeachment but hearing that 
the commons had bioken up in gieat constei nation, they were likewise 
obliged at last to separate Shaftesbury^s imprisonment and trial put an 

end for some tunc to these machinations , and it was not till the new 
sheriffs weie imposed on the city that they were revived. The leaders 
of the country party began then to apprehend themselves in imminent 
danger ; and they were well pleased to find, that the citizens were 
struck with the same tenor, and were thence inclined to undertake the 
most perilous enterprises Besides the city, the gentry and nobility in 
several counties of England wcie solicited to lise m aims. Monmouth 
engaged the Earl of Macclesfield, Loid Brandon, Sir Gilb, Gerrard, 
and other gentlemen in Cheshire , LordlRussell fixed a correspondence 
with Sir Will, Courtney, Sir Fran Rowles, Sir Fran Drake, who 
promised to raise the west , and Trcnchard m particulai, who had 
interest in the disaffected town of Taunton, assured him of consider- 
able assistance fiom that neighbourhood Shaftesbuiy, and his emis- 
saiy Ferguson, an independent clergyman, and a restless plottei, 
managed the conespondence m the city, upon which the confedeiates 
chiefly relied. The whole tram was ready to take fire ; but was pre- 
vented by the caution of Lord Russell, who induced Monmouth to 
delay the cntei prize Shaftesbury, in the mean time, was so much 
affected with the sense of his dangei, that he had left his house, and 
sccietly linked in the city ; meditating all those desperate schemes, 
which disappointed revenge and ambition could inspire. He exclaimed 

1 Lord Grey’s Secret History of the Rye House Plot This is the most full and authentic 
account of \U these transactions , but is in the main confirmed by Bishop Sprat, and even 
Burnet, as 'well as by tlie trials and d>mg confessions of the conspirators so that nothing can 
bemoie unaccountable than tint anyone should pretend, that this conspiracy was an imposture 
like the pupish plot Monmouth’s declaration published in the next reign, confesses a consult 
for extraordinary remedies. 
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loudly against delay, and represented to his confederates, that having 
gone so far, and entrusted the secret into so many hands, there was no 
safety for them but in a bold and desperate prosecution of their pur- 
pose The projects were therefore renewed meetings of the con- 
spirators were appointed in different houses, particularly in Shephard's, 
an eminent wine-merchant in the city ^ the plan of an insurrection was 
laid in London, Cheshire, Devonshire, and Bristol the several places 
of rendezvous in the city were concerted and all the operations fixed 
the state of the guards was even viewed by Monmouth and Armstrong, 
and an attack on them pronounced practicable a declaration to 
justify the entei prize to the pubhc was read and agreed to , and every 
circumstance seemed now to render an insurrection unavoidable , 
when a new delay was procured by Trenchard, who declared that 
the rising m the west could not for some weeks be in sufficient 
forwardness 

Shaftesbury was enraged at these perpetual cautions and delays m 
an enterpiize, which, he thought, nothing but courage and celerity 
could rendei effectual he thieatened to commence the msunection 
with his friends in the city alone , and he boasted, that he had 10,000 
‘ brisk boys^' as he called them, who, on a motion of his finger, were 
leady to fly to arms Monmouth, Russell, and the other conspirators, 
were, durmg some time, in apprehensions, lest despair should push 
him into ’some dangeious measure, when they heard, ^Jiat, after a 
long combat between fear and rage, he had at last abandoned all hopes 
of success, and had retired into Holland He lived in a private manner 
at Amsterdam, and for greater secuiity desired to be admitted into 
the magistracy of that city but his former violent counsels against ^ 
the Dutch commonwealth were remembered , and all applications from " 
him weie rejected He died soon after, and his end gave neither 
sorrow to his friends, nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, not- 
withstanding his capacity, had done gieat injury to the cause in which 
he was engaged The violences and iniquities, which he suggested 
and encoui aged, were gi eater than even faction itself could endure, 
and men could not foibear sometimes recollecting, that the same per- 
son, who had become so zealous a patriot, was once a most prostitute 
courtier It is remaikable, that this man, whose principles and con- 
duct were, in all othei respects, so exceptionable, proved an excellent 
chancellor ’ and that all his decrees, while he possessed that high 
office, were equally lemarkable for justness and for integrity So diffi- 
cult is It to find m history a character either wholly bad or perfectly 
good; though the prejudices of party make wiiters run easily into the 
extremes both of panegyric and of satire ’ 

After Shaftesbury's departure, the conspiratois found some difficulty 
in renewing the correspondence with the city malcontents, who had 
been accustomed to depend solely on that nobleman Their common 
hopes, however, as well as common fears, made them at last have re- 
course to each other, and a regular pioject of an insurrection was 
' again foimed A council of six w^as erected, consisting of Monmouth, 
Russell, Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grand- 
son of the great parliamentary leader These men entered into an 
agreement with Argyle and the Scottish malcontents , who engaged. 
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that, upon the payment of 10,000/. for the purchase of arms in Hol- 
land, they would bring the Covenanters into the field. Insun ections, 
likewise, were anew projected m Cheshiie and the west, as well as in 
the city 5 and some meetings of the leaders were held," in order to 
reduce these projects into foim. The conspirators differed extremely 
in their views. Sidney was passionate for a commonwealth. Essex 
had embraced the same project. But Monmouth had entertained 
hopes of acquiring the crown for himself. Russell, as well as Hamp- 
den, was much attached to the ancient constitution, and intended only 
the exclusion of the duke, and the redress of grievances. Lord Howard 
was a man of no principle, and was ready to embrace any party which 
his immediate interest should recommend to him. But notwithstand- 
ing this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred of 
the duke and the present administration united them in one party ; 
and the dangerous experiment of an insurrection was resolved on. 

While these schemes were concerting among the leaders, there was 
an inferior order of conspirators, who held frequent meetings, and, 
together with the insurrection, carried on projects quite unknown to 
Monmouth and the cabal of six. Among these men were Colonel 
Rumsey, an old republican officer, who had distinguished himself m 
Portugal, and had been recommended to the king by Maieschal Schom- 
berg; Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot, likewise a lepublican officer , Good- 
enough, uivder-shenff of London, a zealous and noted paity-man; 
West, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers, Ferguson, Rouse, Hone, Keil- 
ing, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rumbald Most of these last wcie mer- 
chants or tiadesmen; and the only poisons of this confedeiacy who 
had access to the leaders of the paity, were Rumsey and Ferguson. 
When these men mot together, they indulged themselves m the most 
desperate and most ciimmal discourse, they fiequently mentioned the 
assassination of the king and the duke, to which they had given the 
familiar appellation of ‘ lopping . ' they even went so fax as to have 
thought of a scheme for that puipose. Rumbald, who was a maltster, 
possessed a farm, called the Ryehouse, winch lay on the road to New- 
market, whither the king commonly went once a-year, for the diversion 
of the races. A plan of this farm had been laid before some of the 
conspirators by Rumbald, who showed them how easy it would be, by 
overturning a cart, to stop at that place the king’s coach , while they 
might fire upon him from the hedges, and be enabled afteiwaids, 
through bye-lanes and across the fields, to make their escape. But 
though the plausibility of this scheme gave gicat plcasuic to the con- 
spirators, no concerted design was as yet laid, nor any men, hoises, or 
arms piovided the whole was little more than loose discourse, the 
overflowings of their zeal and rancour. The house, m which the king 
lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally, and he was obliged to 
leave that place eight days sooner than he intended To this circum- 
stance his safety was afterwards asciibed, when the conspiracy was 
detected; and the couit party could not sufficiently admiie the wise 
dispensations of Providence It is indeed certain, that as the king 
had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worse attended than 
usual; and Rumbald informed his confedeiates with regret, what a 
fine opportunity was thus unfortunately lost. 
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Among the conspirators I have m*entioned Keilmg, a salter in 
London This man had been engaged in a bold measure, of arresting 
the mayor of London, at the suit of PapiUon and Dubois, the outed 
sheriffs , and being liable to prosecution for that action, he thought it 
safest to purchase a paidon, by revealing the conspiracy, in which he 
was deeply concerned. He brought Qune 12) to Secretary Jenkins 
intelligence of the assassination plot , but as he was a single evidence, 
the secretary, whom many false plots had probably rendered incredu- 
lous, scrupled to issue warrants for the commitment of so great a 
number of persons. Keilmg, therefore, in order to fortify his testi- 
mony, engaged his brother m treasonable discourse with Goodenough, 
one of the conspirators, and Jenkins began now to give more atten- 
tion to the intelligence The conspirators had got some hint of the 
danger, in which they were involved , and all of them concealed them- 
selves One peison alone, of the name of Barber, an instiument- 
maker, was seized , and as his confession concurred in many particu- 
lars with Keiling’s infoimation, the affair seemed to be put out of all 
question , and a more diligent search was everywhere made after the 
conspirators 

West, the lawyer, and Colonel Rumsey, finding the perils to which 
they weie exposed in endeavouring to escape, resolved to save their 
own lives at the expence of their companions , and they^urrendered 
themselves with an intention of becoming evidence West could do 
little more than confirm the testimony of Keilmg with regard to the 
assassination plot , but Rumsey, besides giving additional confirmation 
of the same design, was at last, though with much difficulty, led to 
reveal the meetings at Shephard’s Shephaid was immediately appre- 
hended , and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates 
Upon his infoimation, orders were issued for arresting the great men 
engaged in the conspiracy. Monmouth absconded , Russell was sent 
to the Tower Grey was ai rested, but escaped fiom the messenger 
Howard was taken, while he concealed himself m a chimney ; and 
being a man of profligate morals, as well as indigent circumstances, 
he scrupled not, in hopes of a pardon and a reward, to reveal the whole 
conspiracy Essex, Sidney, and Hampden were immediately appre- 
hended upon his evidence Every day some of the conspirators were 
detected in their lurking-places, and thrown into prison 

Lieut -Col Walcot was first bi ought to his trial This man, who was 
once noted for bravery, had been so far overcome by the love of life, 
that he had written to Secretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon promise 
of pardon, to turn evidence but no sooner had he taken this mean 
step, than he felt more generous sentiments arise in him ; and he en- 
deavoured, though m vain, to conceal himself The witnesses against 
him were Rumsey, West, Shephard, together with Bourne, a brewer 
His own letter to the secretary was produced, and rendered the testi- 
mony of the witnesses unquestionable Hone and Rouse were also 
condemned These two men, as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at 
their execution, the justness of the sentence , and from their trial and 
confession, it is sufficiently apparent, that the plan of an insurrection 
had been regularly formed, and that even the assassination had been 
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often talked of, and that not ^nthout the approbation of many of the 
conspirators. 

The condemnation of these criminals was probably intended as a 
preparative to the trial of Lord Russell, and served to impress the 
pumic with a thorough belief of the conspiracy, as well as a horror 
against it The witnesses produced against the noble pnsoner were 
Rumsey, Shephard, and Lord Howard. Rumsey swore, that he him- 
self had been introduced to the cabal at Shephard’s, where Russell 
was present; and had delivered them a message from Shaftesbury, 
urging them to hasten the mtended insurrection * but had received for 
answer, that it was found necessary to delay the design, and that 
Shaftesbury must therefore, for some time, rest contented. This 
answer, he said, was delivered by Feiguson, but was assented to by 
the prisoner* He added, that some discourse had been entered into 
about taking a survey of the guards; and he thought that Monmouth, 
Grey,' and Armstrong undertook to view them. Shephard deposed, 
that his house had beforehand been bespoken by Ferguson for the 
secret meeting of the conspirators, and that he had been careful to 
keep all his servants from approaching them, and had served them 
himself. Their discourse, he said, ran chiefly upon the means of 
surprising the guards ; and it was agreed, that Monmouth and his two 
friends shorild take a survey of them. The report, which they brought 
next meeting, was, that the guaids were remiss, and that the design 
was practicable but he did not ajfflrm that any resolution was taken 
of executing it. The pnsoner, he thought, was present at both these 
meetings ; but he was sure that at least he was piesent at one of them. 
A declaration, he added, had been lead by Feiguson m Russell’s 
presence, the reasons of the intended insurrection were there set 
forth, and all the public grievances fully displayed. 

Lord Howard had been one of the cabal of six, established after 
Shaftesbury’s flight ; and two meetings had been held by the conspira- 
tois, one at Hampden’s, another at Russell’s. Howard deposed, that, 
at the first meeting, it was agieed to begin the msunection m the 
country before the city; the places were fixed, the proper quantity 
and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations con- 
ceited* that at the second meeting, the conversation chiefly turned 
upon their correspondence with Aigyle and the discontented Scots, 
and that the principal management of that affair was entrusted to 
Sidney, who had sent one Aaron Smith into Scotland with proper in- 
stiuctions. He added, that m these deliberations no question was 
put, or votes collected, but theie was no contiadiction, and, as he 
took it, all of them, the prisoner among the rest, gave their consent. 

Rumsey and Shephard were very unwilling witnesses against Lord 
Russell; and it appears from Grey’s Secret History (page 43), that, if 
they had pleased, they could have given a more explicit testimony 
against him This reluctance, together with the difficulty m recollect- 
mg circumstances ’’of a conversation, which had passed above eight 
months befoic, and which the persons had not at that time any inten- 
tion to reveal, may beget some slight objection to their evidence. But 
on the whole, it was undoubtedly pioved, that the insurrection had 
been dclibeiatcd on by the pnsoner, and fully lesolved; the surpnsal 
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of the guards deliberated on, but not fully resolved; and that an as- 
sassination had never once been mentioned or imagined by him. So 
far the matter of fact seems certain but still, with regard to law, there 
remained a difficulty, and that of an important nature, ' 

The English laws of trea’^on, both m the manner of defining that 
crime, and in the proof required, are the mildest and most indulgent, 
and consequently the most equitable that are any where to be found 
The two chief species of treason, contained m the statute of Edw. Ill , 
are the compassing and intending of the king’s death, and the actually 
levying of war against him; and by the law of Mary, the crime must 
be proved by the concurring testimony of two witnesses, to some overt 
act, tending to these purposes. But the lawyers, partly desirous of 
paying court to the sovereign, partly convinced of ill consequences 
which might attend such narrow limitations, had introduced a greater 
latitude, both in the proof and definition of the crime It was not 
required that the two witnesses should testify the same precise overt 
act it was sufficient, that they both testified some overt act of the 
same treason ; and though this evasion may seem a subtilty, it had 
long prevailed in the courts of judicature, and had at last been 
solemnly fixed by parliament at the trial of Lord Stafford. The 
lawyers had used the same freedom with the law of Edw III, They 
had observed, that, by that statute, if a man should entg| into a con- 
spiracy for a rebellion, should even fix a correspondence with foreign 
powers for that purpose, should provide arms and money, yet, if he 
were detected and no rebellion ensued, he could not be tried for 
treason. To pi event this inconvenience, which it had been better to 
remedy by a new law, they had commonly laid their indictment for 
intending the death of the king, and had produced the intention of 
lebellion as a proof of that other intention But though this form of 
indictment and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had re- 
ceived sentence upon it, it was still considered as somewhat irregular, 
and was plainly confounding, by a sophism, two species of treason, 
which the statute had accurately distinguished. What made this re- 
finement still more exceptionable, was, that a law had passed soon 
after the restoration: in which the consulting or the intending of a 
re|)ellion was, during Charles’s lifetime, declared treason, and it was 
required, that the prosecution should be commenced within six months 
after the crime was committed. But notwithstanding this statute, the 
lawyers had persevered, as they still do persevere, m the old form of 
indictment; and both Sir Harry Vane, and Oliver Plunket, titular 
primate of Ireland, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror, 
entei tamed against the old republicans and the popish conspirators, 
that no one had murmured against this interpretation of the statute, 
and the lawyers thought that they might follow the precedent, even in 
the case of the popular and beloved Loid Russell Russell’s crime fell 
plainly within the statute of Charles 11. , but the facts sworn to by 
Rumsey and Shephard were beyond the six months required by law, 
and to the other facts Howard was a single witness. To make the 
indictment, dierefore, more extensive, the mtention of murdering the 
king was comprehended in it; and for proof of this mtention the con- 
spiracy for raising a rebellion was assigned; and what seemed to 
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bring the matter still neardr, the design of attacking the king’s 
guards. 

Russell perceived this irregularity, and desired to have the point 
argued by counsel the chief justice told him, that this favour could 
not be granted, unless he previously confessed the facts charged upon 
him. The artificial confounding of the two species of treason, though 
a practice supported by many precedents, is the chief, but not the only 
hardship, of which Russell had reason to complain on his trial His 
defence was feeble , and he contented himself with protesting, that he 
never had entertained any design against the life of the king his 
veracity would not allow him to deny the conspiracy for an insuriec- 
tion. The jury were men of a fair and reputable character, but 
zealous royalists* after a shoit deliberation, they brought in the 
pnsoner guilty. 

Applications were made to the king for a pardon . even money, to 
the amount of ioo,ooof , was offeied to the Duchess of Portsmouth by 
the old Earl of Bedford, father to Russell The king was mcxoiable 
He had been extremely harassed with the violence of the country 
party ^ and he had observed, that the piisoner, besides his secret 
designs, had always been earned to the highest extremity of opposition 
in parliament Russell had even adopted a sentiment, similar to what 
we meet vA in a letter of the youngei Brutus Plad his fathei, he 
said, advised the king to reject the exclusion bill, he would be the first 
to move foi a paihamentaiy impeachment against him. When such 
determined resolution was obseivcd, his popularity, his humanity, his 
justice, his very virtues became so many dimes, and weie used as 
aigumcnts against sparing him. Chailes thoicforc would go no farther 
than remitting the more ignominious pait of the sentence, which the 
law requires to be pionounced against traitors. ‘ Loid Russell,’ said 
he, * shall find, that I am possessed of that pierogative, which, m the 
‘case of Lord Staffoid, he thought proper to deny me’ As the fury 
of the country party had rendeied it impossible for the king, without 
the imminent danger of his crown, to pardon so many catholics, whom 
he firmly believed innocent, and even affectionate and loyal to him , 
he probably thought, that, since the edge of the law was now ready to 
fall upon that party themselves, they could not reasonably expect, that 
he would interpose to save them. 

Russell’s consort, a woman of virtue, daughter and heir of the good 
Eail of Southampton, threw herself at the king’s feet, and pleaded 
With many teais the mciits and loyalty of her father, as an atonement 
for those cnors, into which honest, however mistaken, principles had 
seduced hci husband. These supplications were the last instance of 
female weakness (if they deserve the name) which she betrayed Find- 
ing all applications vain, she collected courage, and not only fortified 
heiself against the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to 
sticngthen the resolution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender and 
decent composure they took leave of each other on the day of his 
execution. ‘ The bitterness of death is now past,’ said he, when he 
turned from her Lord Cavendish had lived in the closest intimacy 
with Russell, and deserted not his fiiend in the present calamity. He 
olTcrcd to manage his escape, by changing clothes with him, and re- 
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mammg at all hazards m his place. Russell refused to save his own 
life, by an expedient which might expose his friend to so many hard- 
ships When the Duke of Monmouth by message offered to surrender 
himself, if Russell thought that this measure would any wise contribute 
to his safety , ‘ It will be no advantage to me,^ he said, * to have my 
^fi lends die with me’ Some of his expressions discover, not only 
composure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. The day 
befoie his execution he was seized with a bleeding at the nose ‘ I 
‘ shall not now let blood to divert this distemper,^ said he to Doctor 
Burnet who attended him, ‘that will be done to-morrow’ A little 
before the sheriffs conducted him to the scaffold, he wound up his 
watch, ‘Now I have done,’ said he, ‘with time, and henceforth must 
‘ think solely of eternity ’ 

The scaffold was erected in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a place distant 
from the Tower , and it was probably intended, by conducting Russell 
through so many stieets, to show the mutinous city their beloved 
leadei, once the object of all their confidence, now exposed to the 
utmost iigours of the law As he was the most popular among his 
own party, so was he ever the least obnoxious to the opposite faction ; 
and his melancholy fate (July 21, 1683) united every heart, sensible of 
humanity, in a tender compassion foi him Without the least change 
of countenance, he laid his head on the block, and at two strokes it 
was severed from his body ' ^ ^ 

In the speech, which he dehvered to the sheriffs, he was very anxious 
to clear his memory from any imputation of ever intending the king’s 
death, or any alteration in the government. He could not explicitly 
confess the projected insurrection without hurting his friends, who 
might still be called in question for it , but he did not purge himself 
of that design, which, in the present condition of the nation, he re- 
garded as no crime By many passages in his speech he seems to the 
last to have lam under the influence of party zeal , a passion, which, 
being noLiiished by a social temper, and clothing itself under the 
appeal ance of princi^ile, it is almost impossible for a virtuous man, 
who has acted in public life, ever thoroughly to eradicate He pio- 
fessed his entire belief m the popish plot , and he said, that, though 
he had often heard the seizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever 
disapproved of that attempt To which he added, that the massacre- 
ing of so many innocent men in cool blood was so like a popish prac- 
tice, that he could not but abhoi it Upon the whole, the integrity 
and viituous intentions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
nobleman, seem to have been the shining paits of his character. 

Algcinon Sidney was next bi ought to his tiial This gallant person, 
son of the Eail of Leicester, had entered deeply into the war against 
the late king , and though nowise tainted with enthusiasm, he had so 
fai shared in aU the counsels of the independent repubhcan party, as 
to have been named on the high court of justice which tned and con- 
demned that monarch , he thought not proper, however, to take his 
seat among the judges He ever opposed Cromwell’s usurpation ivith 
zeal and couiage , and after making all efforts against the restoration, 
he lesolved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but chose 
voluntary banishment, rather than submit to a government and family 
VOL. Ill 46 
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which he abhorred. As long as the republican party had any exist- 
ence, he was active in every scheme, however unpromising, which 
tended to promote their cause ; but at length, in 1677, finding it neces- 
sary for his private affairs to return to England, he had applied for the 
king^S pardon, and had obtained it When the factions, arising from 
t^e popish plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of those ideas of liberty, 
which he had imbibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the 
popular party ; and was even willing to seek a second time, through 
all the horrors of civil war, for his adored republic 

From this imperfect sketch of the character and conduct of this 
Singular personage, it may easily be conceived how obnoxious he was 
become to the court and ministry what alone rendeis them blameable 
was the illegal method which they took for effecting their purpose 
against him. On Sidney’s trial they produced a great number of 
witnesses, who proved the reality of a plot m general ; and when the 
, prisoner exclaimed, that all these evidences said nothing of him, he 
‘ was answered, that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had 
been practised m the prosecutions of the popish conspirators ; a topic 
more fit to condemn one party than to justify the other The only 
witness who deposed against Sidney, was Loid Howaid , but as the 
law required two witnesses, a strange expedient was fallen on to supply 
this dehcipncy. In ransacking the prisoner’s closet, some discouises 
on government were found , in which he had maintained punciples, 
favourable indeed to liberty, but such as the best and most dutiful 
subjects m all ages have been known to cmbiace, the oiigmal con- 
tract, the source of power from a consent of the people, the lawfulness 
of resisting tyiants, the preference of liberty to the government of a 
single person. These' papers were asserted to be equivalent to a 
second witness, and even to many witnesses The prisoner replied, 
that thcie was no other reason for ascribing these papers to him as 
the author, besides a similitude of hand , a pi oof which was never 
admitted in cnminal prosecutions That allowing him to be the 
author, he had composed them solely for his private amusement, and 
had never published them to the woild, 01 even communicated them 
to any single poison That, when examined, they appeared, by the 
colour of the ink, to have been written many yeais before, and weic 
m vain produced as evidence of a picscnt conspiracy against the 
government And that where the law positively requiics two wit- 
nesses, one witness, attended with the most convincing ciicumstanccs, 
could nevci suffice, much less, when supported by a cucumstance 
$0 weak and piecauous. All these aiguments, though mged by the 
pnsonci with great coinage and pregnancy of icason, had no influence. 
The violent and inhuman Jefferies w^as now chief justice , and by his 
diiection a paitial jury was easily prevailed on to give veidict against 
Sidney His c\ccution followed a few days after He complained, 
and with reason, of the iniquity of the sentence , but he had too much 
greatness of nund to deny those conspiracies with Monmouth and 
Kusscll, in which he had been engaged. He rathei gloried, that he 
now (Dec. 17, 16S3) sufTeied foi that ‘good old cause,’ in which, from 
his earliest youth, he said, he had inlisted himself. 

The execution of Sidney is icgaidcd as one of the greatest blemishes 
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of the present reign. The evidence against hinij it must be confessed, 
was not legal 5 and the jury, who condemned him, were, for that 
reason, very blameable But that after sentence passed by a court of 
judicature, the king should interpose and pardon a man, who, though 
otherwise possessed of merit, was undoubtedly guilty, who had ever 
been a most inflexible and most inveterate enemy to the royal family, 
and who lately had even abused the king’s clemency, might be an act 
of heroic generosity, but can never be regarded as a necessary and 
mdispensible duty. 

Howard was also the sole evidence agamst Hampden, and his 
testimoney was not supported by any material circumstance. The 
crown-lawyers therefore found it in vain to try the prisoner for treason . 
they laid the indictment only for a misdemeanour, and obtained sen- 
tence against him The fine imposed was exorbitant ; no less than 
forty thousand pounds. 

Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, one of the conspirators, had fled 
to the West Indies, and was now brought over He had been out- 
lawed , but the year allowed him for suirendermg himself, was not 
expiicd A trial was therefoie offered him, but as he had at first 
confessed his being engaged in a conspiracy for an insurrection, and 
even allowed that he had heaid some discourse of an assassination, 
though he had not approved of it, he thought it more exjjj^dient to 
throw himself on the king’s mercy He was executed, persisting in 
the same confession 

Sir Thos Armstrong, who had been seized in Holland, and sent over 
by Chidley, the king’s ministei, was precisely in the same situation 
with Holloway but the same favour, or rather justice, was refused 
him The lawyers pretended, that, unless he had voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself before the expiration of the time assigned, he could 
not claim the privilege of a trial , not considering that the seizure of 
his pel son ought in equity to be supposed the accident which pre- 
vented him The king bore a great enmity agamst this gentleman, by 
whom he believed the Duke of Monmouth to have been seduced from 
his duty he also asseited, that Armstrong had once promised Crom- 
well to assassinate him, though it must be confessed, that the prisoner 
justified himself from this imputation by very strong arguments These 
were the reasons of that injustice which was now done him It was 
apprehended that sufficient evidence of his guilt could not be pro- 
duced, and that even the paitial juiies, which were now returned, and 
which allowed themselves to be entirely directed by Jefferies and other 
violent judges, would not give sentence agamst him 

On the day that Russell was tried, Essex, a man eminent both for 
virtues and abilities, was found in the Tower with his throat cut The 
coroner’s inquest brought in their verdict, ‘self-murder ’ yet because 
two children ten years old (one of whom too departed from his evi- 
dence) had affirmed that they heard a gieat noise from his window 
and that they saw a hand thiovv out a bloody lazor, these circum- 
stances were laid hold of, and the murder was asciibed to the king 
and the duke, who happened that morning to pay a visit to the Tower. 
Essex was subject to fits of deep melancholy, and had been seized with 
one immediately upon his commitment he was accustomed to mam- 
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tarn the lawfulness of suicide, and Ins countess, upon a strict enquiry, 
which was committed to the care of Dr Burnet, found no reason to 
confinn the suspicion yet could not all these circumstances, joined to 
many others, entirely remove the imputation. It is no wonder, that 
faction IS so productive of vices of all kinds for, besides that it in- 
flames all the passions, it tends much to remove those great restraints, 
honour and shame ; when men find, that no iniquity can lose them the 
applause of their own party, and no innocence secure them against the 
calumnies of the opposite. 

But though there is no reason to think, that Essex had been 
murdered by any orders from court, it must be acknowledged that an 
unjustifiable use in Russell’s tiial was made of that incident. The 
king’s counsel mentioned it in their pleadings as a strong proof of the 
conspiracy ; and it is said to have had great weight with the jury. It 
was insisted on in Sidney’s trial for the same purpose. 

Some memorable causes, tned about this time, though they have no 
relation to the Rye-house conspiracy, show the temper of the bench 
and of the juries Oates was convicted of having called the duke a 
popish traitor; was condemned m damages to the amount of 100,000/., 
and was adjudged to lemain in piison till he should make payment. 
A like sentence was passed upon Dutton- Colt for a like offence. Sir 
Samuel ??ainaidiston was fined 10,000/, because in some private 
letters which had been intercepted, he had leflected on the govern- 
ment This gentleman was obnoxious, because he had been foicman 
of that jury which 1 ejected the bill against Shaftesbiuy. A pretence 
was thexefore fallen upon for punishing him; though such a precedent 
may justly be deemed a very unusual act of seventy, and sufficient to 
destroy all confidence in piivatc fiicndship and conespondence. 

There is anothci remarkable trial, which shows the disposition of 
the courts of juchcatuie, and which, though it passed in the ensuing 
year, it may not be improper to relate in this place. One Rosewell, a 
presbyterian preacher, was accused by thice women of having spoken 
treasonable words m a sermon They swore to two or three periods, 
and agreed so exactly together, that thexc was not the smallest varia- 
tion in their depositions, Rosewell on the other hand made a very 
good defence. He proved, that the witnesses weic lewd and infamous 
persons. He pioved, that, even during CiomweU’s usurpation, he 
had always been a loyalist; that he prayed constantly for the king in 
Ins family, and that m his sermons he often inculcated the obligations 
of loyalty. And as to the seimon of which he was accused, several 
witnesses, who heard it, and some who wrote m shoit hand, deposed 
that he had used no such cxpicssions as those which were imputed to 
Inm He oifeicd Ins own notes as a farther proof The women could 
not show, by any cncumstance or witness, that they were at his meet- 
ing And the expiessions, to which they deposed, were so gross, that 
no man m his senses could be supposed to employ them before a mixt 
audience. It \\as also urged, that it appeared next to impossible for 
three women to icmcmbci so long a pciiod upon one single heaung, 
and to icmcmbci it so exactly, as to agice to a tittle in their deposi- 
tions with icgaul to it. The piisoner offered to put the whole upon 
this issue, he would pionouncc, with his usual tone of voice, a peiiod 
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as long as that to which they had swor^; and then let them try to 
repeat it, if they could.. What was more unaccountable, they had for- 
gotten even the text of his sermon ; nor did they remember any single 
passage, but the words to which they gave evidence After so strong 
a defence, the solicitor general thought not proper to make any reply 
even Jefferies went no farther than some general declamations against 
conventicles and presbyterians yet so violent were party-prejudices, 
that the jury gave a verdict against the prisoner; which however 
appeared so palpably unjust, that it was not earned into execution. 

The Duke of Monmouth had absconded on the first discovery of the 
conspiiacy; and the court could get no mtelligence of him. At length, 
Halifax, who began to apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal 
party, and who thought, that Monmouth’s interest would prove the 
best counterpoise to the duke’s, discovered his retreat and prevailed 
on him to write two letters to the king, full of the tenderest and most 
submissive expressions The king’s fondness was revived, and he 
peimitted Monmouth to come to couit. He even endeavoured to 
mediate a leconciliation between his son and his brother, and having 
promised Monmouth, that his testimony should never be employed 
against any of his fiiends, he engaged him to give a full account of 
the plot But, in order to put the country party to silence, he called 
next day an extraordinary council, and informed them that Monmouth 
had showed great penitence for the share which he had had Wi the late 
conspiracy, and had expressed his resolutions never more to engage 
in such criminal enterprises He went so far as to give orders, that a 
paragraph to the like purpose should be inserted in the Gazette. 
Monmouth kept silence till he had obtained his pardon m form • but 
finding, that, by taking this step, he was entirely disgraced with his 
party, and that, even though he should not be produced in court as an 
evidence, his testimony, being so publicly known, might have weight 
with Junes on any future trial, he resolved at all hazards to retrieve 
his honour. His emissaries, therefore, received orders to deny, that 
he had ever made any such confession as that which was imputed to 
him; and the party exclaimed, that the whole was an imposture of the 
court. The king, piovoked at this conduct, banished Monmouth his 
presence, and afterwards ordered him to depart the kingdom. 

The court was aware, that the malcontents m England had held a 
correspondence with those of Scotland, and that Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, a man of merit and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of 
Campbell, had come to London, under pretence of negociating the 
settlement of the Scottish presbyterians in Carolina, but really with a 
view of concerting measures with the English conspirators Baillie 
was sent prisoner to Edinburgh , but as no evidence appeared against 
him, the council required him to swear, that he would answer all 
questions which should be propounded to him. He refused to submit 
to so iniquitous a condition, and a fine of 6,000/. was imposed upon 
him. At length, two persons, Spence and Carstaires, being put to the 
torture, gave evidence which involved the Earl of Tarras and some 
others, who, m order to save themselves, were reduced to accuse 
Baillie. He was brought to trial ; and being in so langmshing a con- 
dition from the treatment which he had met with in pnson, that it was 
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feared lie would not survive, tliat night, he was ordered to he executed 
the very afternohn on which he received sentence. 

The seventies, exercised during this part of the present reign, were 
much contrary to the usual tenor of the king’s conduct ; and though 
those who studied his character more narrowly, have pronounced, that 
towards ^reat offences he was rigid and inexorable, the nation were 
more inclined to ascribe every unjust or hard measure to the preva- 
lence of the duke, into whose hands the king had, from indolence, not 
from any opinion of his brother’s superior capacity, resigned the reins 
of government. The crown indeed gained great advantage from the 
detection of the conspiracy, and lost none by the rigorous execution of 
the conspirators the horror entertained against the assassination- 
plot, which was geneially confounded with the project for an insurrec- 
tion, rendered the whole party unpopular, and reconciled the nation to 
the measures of the court The most loyal addresses came from all 
parts j and the doctrine of submission to the civil magistrate, and even 
of an unlimited passive obedience, became the reigning principle of 
the times. The univeisity of Oxford passed a solemn decree, con- 
demning some doctrines, which they termed republican, but which 
indeed are, most of them, the only tenets on which liberty and a limited 
constitution can be founded The faction of the exclusiomsts, lately 
so numerous, powerful, and zealous, wcic at the king’s feet , and were 
as muchfhllen in their spiiit as in then cicdit with the nation Nothing 
that h^d the least appeal ance of opposition to the couit, could be 
hearkened to by the public ^ 

The king endeavoured (A D 1684) to encieasc his present populauty 
by eveiy art, and knowing, that the suspicion of popery was of all 
othcis the most dangcious, he judged it piopcr to mairy his niece, the 
Lady Anne, to Prince George, biothei to the king of Denmark. All 
the credit, howevei, and pei suasion of Halifax, could not engage him 
to call a parliament, or trust the nation with the election of a new 
representative. Though his revenues weic extremely burthened, he 
rather chose to stiuggle with the piescnt difficulties, than try an ex- 
periment, which, by laising afiesh so many malignant humours, might 
prove dangerous to his repose. The duke likewise zealously opposed 
this proposal, and even engaged the king in measures, which could 
have no tendency, but to lender any accommodation with a parliament 
altogethei impracticable. Williams, who had been speakei during the 
two last parliaments, was prosecuted foi wan ants, issued by him, in 
obedience to orders of the house a bicach of piivilege, which, it 
seemed not likely, any future house of commons would leave unc^ues- 
tioned Danby and the popish lords, who had so long been confined 
m the Tower, and who saw no piospect of a trial in parliament, applied 
by petition, and were admitted to bail a measure just m itself, but 
deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of that assenibly. The 
duke, contrary to law, was restored to the office of high admiral, with- 
out taking the test. 

1 In Nov 1684, died Prince Rupert, set 63. He had left hib own country so early, that he 
had become an entire Englishman, and was even suspected, m his lifter days, of a bias to the 
country party. He was for tliat reason much neglected at court The Duke of Lauderdale 
died also this year. 
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I^d the least gram of jealousy or epiulation been mixed in the 
king^s character , had he been actuated by that concern for his people’s 
or even for his own honour, which his high station demanded, he would 
have hazarded many domestic inconveniences rather than allow France 
to domineer in so haughty a manner as that which at present she as- 
sum^ in every negotiation The peace of Nuneguen, imposed by 
the Dutch on the^r unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole con- 
federacy , and all the powers engaged in it had disbanded their super- 
which they found it difficult to subsist Lewis alone 
still maintained a powerful army, and by his preparations rendered 
himself every day more formidable He now acted as if he were the 
sole sovereign in Europe, and as if all other princes were soon to 
become his vassals Courts or chambers were erected in Metz and 
Brisac, for re-unitmg such territories as had ever been members of 
any part of his new conquests. They made enquiry into titles buried 
in the most remote antiquity They cited the neighbouring piinces to 
appear before them, and issued decrees, expelling them the contested 
tcnitoiies The important town of Stiasbourg, an ancient and a free 
state, was seized by Lewis Alost was demanded of the Spaniards, on 
a frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence , and upon their refusal to 
yield It, Luxembourg was blockaded, and soon after taken ^ Genoa 
had been bombarded, because the Genoese had stipulated to build 
some gallies for the Spaniards ; and, in order to avoid ni*)re severe 
treatment, that republic was obliged to yield to the most mortifying 
conditions. The empire was insulted in its head and principal mem- 
bers, and used no other expedient foi redress, than impotent com- 
plaints and remonstrances 

Spam was so enraged at the insolent treatment which she met with, 
that, without consideimg her present weak condition, she declared 
war against her haughty enemy she hoped that the other powers of 
Europe, sensible of the common danger, would fly to her assistance. 
The Prince of Orange, whose ruling passions were love of war and 
animosity against France, seconded everywhere the applications of 
the Spaniards In the year 1681, he made a journey to England, m 
ordei to engage the king into closer measures with the confederates. 
He also proposed to the States to make an augmentation of their 
forces ; but several of the provinces, and even the town of Amster- 
dam, had been gamed by the French, and the proposal was rejected 
The prince’s enemies deiived the most plausible reasons of their 
opposition from the situation of England, and the known and avowed 
attachments of the English monaich 

No sooner had Charles dismissed his parliament, and embraced the 
resolution of governing by preiogative alone, than he dropped his new 
alliance with Spam, and returned to his former dangerous connections 
with Lewis. This prince had even offered to make him arbiter of his 
differences with Spam; and the latter power, sensible of Charles’s 
paitiality, had refused to submit to such a disadvantageous proposal. 
Whether any money was now remitted to England, we do not certainly 
know . but we may fairly presume, that the king’s necessities were in 

1 The king received from France a million of hvres for h® connivance at the seizure of 
Luxembourg, beside his ordmary pension (Dalrymple’s Append ) 
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some degree relieved by Fra;ice ' And though Charles had reason to 
apprehend the utmost danger fiom the great, and still encreasmg, 
naval power of that kingdom, joined to the weak condition of the 
English deet, no consideiation was able to rouse him from his piesent 
lethargy. 

It is here we are to fix the point of the highest exaltation, which the 
power of Lewis or that of any European prince, since the age of 
Chailemagne, had ever attained The monarch, most capable of 
opposing his progiess, was entirely engaged in his interests, and the 
Turks, invited by the malcontents of Hungary, were preparing to 
invade the emperor, and to disable that prince from making head * 
against the progiess of the Fiench power Lewis may even be accused 
of ovei sight, in not taking sufficient advantage of such favourable 
opportunities, which he was never aftervvaids able to lecall But that 
monarch, though more governed by motives of ambition than by those 
of justice or moderation, was still more actuated by the suggestions of 
vanity. He contented himself with insulting and dommeenng over 
all the princes and free states of Em ope, and he thereby provoked 
their resentment without subduing then power While eveiy one, who 
approached his peison, and behaved with submission to his authoiity, 
was treated with the highest politeness, all the neighbouimg poten- 
tates had successively ielt the effects of his haughty impciious dispo- 
sition And by indulging his poets, oiatois, and couitieis in their 
flatteiies, and in their piognostications of univeisal empiie, he con- 
veyed faster, than by the piospect of his powei alone, the apprehension 
of geneial conquest and subjection. 

The Fiench gieatness never, dm mg his whole icign, inspired 
Chailcs with any appichcnsions, and Clifibid, it is said, one of his 
most favoured ministers, went so fax as to affirm, that it were better 
for the king to be viceioy undei a gicat and gencious monarch, than 
a slave to five hundied of his own insolent subjects. The ambition, 
thcicfore, and unconti oiled power of Lewis were no diminution of 
Charles’s happiness , and in other respects his condition seemed at 
present (1685) mote eligible than it had ever been since his icstora- 
tion. A mighty faction, which had shaken his throne, and menaced 
his family, was totally subdued, and by then piecipitate indiscietion 
had exposed themselves both to the rigour of the laws and to public 
hatred. He had recoveied his foimer popularity in the nation; and 
what piobably pleased him moie than having a compliant pailiament, 
he was enabled to govern altogether without one But it is ceitain, 

1 The following passage is an extract fiom M Banllon’s letters kept m the * Depot des 
Aff'iirt.s etrang< res ^ at Versailles It was lately communicated to the author while in France 
Convention vei bale ai ret^e le i Avnl i68i * Charles 1 1 s’engage a ne nen o'mettre pour pouvoir 
fame tomioitre \ sa maiestd qu’ellc avoit raison de prendre confiance en hu , a &e degager peu k 
peu <lc ralliance avec r£spagne»& a se mettre en etat dene point ctre contiamtpar son pailement 
dc faire queque chose d’opposd aux nouveaux engagemens qu’il prenoit £n consequence, le 
roi promet un subside de deux millions la premiere des tiois anmJes de cet engagement & 
soo 000 Ccus les deux autres, sc contentant de la parole de sa majestd Bntanmque, d’agir h, 
regard de sa majestC conformement aux obligations qu’il lui avoit Le br Hyde demanda que 
le roi s’engagea a ne point attaquer les pays bas & meme Strasbourg, tcmmgnent que le rox son 
maitre ne pnurroit s’cmpecher de secourir les pays bas, qinnd meme son parlement ne seroit 
point assemble M Barillon lui iCpondit en teimes geneiaux par ordie du roi, que sa majestd 
tt’avoit point intention de lompre la paix, & qu'il n'engigeroit pas sa majestd Bntanmque en 
choaes contratres h scs ventabfes mtdrCts ’ 
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that the king, amidst all these promising circumstances, was not happy 
or satisfied Whether he found himself exposed to difficulties ior 
want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the popular humour from the 
present arbitrary measures, is uncertain. Perhaps the violent, im- 
prudent temper of the duke, by pushing Charles upon dangerous 
attempts, gave him apprehension and uneasiness. He was overheard 
one day to say, in opposing some of the duke’s hasty counsels. 
^ Brother, I am too old to go again to my travels . you may, if you 
‘ choose it ’ Whatever was the cause of the king’s dissatisfaction, it 
seems probable, that he was meditating some change of measures, and 
had foipmed a new plan of administration. He was determined, it is 
thought, to send the duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to summon 
a pailiament, to dismiss all his unpopular mmisteis, and to throw 
himself entirely on the good will and affections of his subjects ^ 
Amidst these tiuly wise and viituous designs, he was seized with 
a sudden fit, which lesembled an apoplexy, and though he was 
lecoveied fiom it by bleeding, he languished only for a few days, and 
then (Feb 6) e\piied, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth 
of his reign He was so happy m a good constitution of body, and 
had ever been so remaikably careful of his health, that his death 
stiuck as great a siu prise into his subjects, as if he had been in the 
flower of his youth. And their great concern for him, owing to their 
affection for his person, as well as their dread of his succi^ssor, very 
naturally, when joined to the crJ^ical time of his death, begat the 
suspicion of poison. All circumstances however considered, this 
suspicion must be allowed to vanish \ like many others, of which all 
histones are full 

During the few days of the king’s illness, clergymen of the Church 
of England attended him, but he discoveied a total indifference 
towai ds their devotions and exhortation Catholic priests were brought, 
and he received the sacrament from them, accompanied with the other 
rites of the Romish church Two papers were found in his cabinet, 
wiitten with his own hand, and containing arguments in favour of that 
communion The duke had the imprudence immediately to publish 
these papers, and thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of those 
who had been the greatest enemies to his brother’s measures, and 
affoided to the world a specimen of his own bigotry. 

If we survey the chaiacter of Charles II in the different lights, 
which It will admit of, it will appear various, and give rise to different 
and even opposite sentiments When considered as a companion, he 
appears the most amiable and engaging of men, and indeed, in this 
view, his deportment must be allowed altogether unexceptionable 
His love of raillery was so tempered with good breeding, that it was 
never offensive his propensity to satire was so checked with discre- 
tion, that his friends never dreaded their becoming the object of it 
his wit, to use the expression of one who knew him well, and who was 
himself a good judge (Marquess of Halifax), could not be said so 
much to be very refined or elevated, qualities apt to beget jealousy and 
apprehension m company, as to be a plain, gaming, well-bred, recom- 
mSidmg kind of wit And though perhaps he talked more than stnet 

3 K. James’s Mem. confirm tihis rumour, as also D’Avaux’s Negotmt, 14 Dec. 168^ 
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rules of behaviour might permit, men were so pleased with the affable, 
communicative deportment of the monarch, that they always went 
away contented both with him and with themselves. This indeed is 
the most shining part of the king’s character; and he seems to have 
been sensible of it : for he was fond of dropping the formality of state, 
and of relapsing every moment into the companion. 

In the duties of pnvate life his conduct, though not free from excep- 
tion, was, in the mam, laudable. He was an easy, generous lover, a 
civil obliging husband, a friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a 
good-natured master (Duke of Buckingham), The voluntary friend- 
ships, however, which this pimce contracted, nay, even his sense of 
gratitude, were feeble , and he never attached himself to any of his 
ministers or courtiers with a sincere affection. He believed them to 
have no motive in serving him but self-interest, and he was still 
ready, m his turn, to sacrifice them to piesent ease or convenience. 

With a detail of his private character we must set bounds to our 
panegyric on Charles. The other parts of his conduct may admit of 
some apology, but can deserve small applause. He was indeed so 
fnuch fitted for private life, pieferably to public, that he even possessed 
order, frugality, and economy m the former ’ was profuse, thoughtless, 
and negligent m the latter. When we consider him as a sovereign, his 
character, though not altogether destitute ofviitue, was m the mam 
dangcrou£H:o his people, and dishonourable to himself Negligent of 
the interests of the nation, caieless of its gloiy, avcise to its religion, 
jealous of Its libeity, lavish of its treasure, spanng only of its blood; 
he exposed it by his measures, though he evci appeared but in sport, 
to the danger of a furious civil war, and even to the rum and ignominy 
of a foreign conquest Yet may all these enormities, if fairly and can- 
didly examined, be imputed, m a gicat measuic, to the indolence of 
Ills temper, a fault, which, however unfortunate m a monaich, it is 
impossible foi us to regard with gieat seventy. 

It has been remarked of Chailes, that he never said a foolish thing 
nor ever did a wise one . a censuic, which, though too far carried, 
seems to have some foundation in his character and deportment. 
When the king was mfoimed of this saying, he obscived, that the 
matter was easily accounted foi for that his discouise was his own, 
his actions were the mmisliy’s 

If we reflect on the appetite for power inherent m human natuic, 
and add to it the king’s education m foreign countucs, and among the 
cavaliers, a paity which would naturallv exaggeiate the late usurpa- 
tions of popular assemblies upon the lights of monaichy , it is not sur- 
pusmg, that civil libcity should not find m him a veiy zealous patron. 
Haiassed with domestic faction, weaiy of calumnies and complaints, 
oppressed with debts, straitened m his levcnue, he sought, though 
with feeble effoits, for a form of government, more simple m its struc- 
tiuc and more easy in its management. But his attachment to France, 
after all the pains, which we have taken, by enquiry and conjecture, to 
fathom It, contains still something, it must be confessed, mysterious 
and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering himself absolute by Lewis’s 
assistance seemed so chimerical, that they could scarcely be retained 
with such obstinacy by a prince of Chailcs’s penetration • and as to 
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pecuniary subsidies, he surely spent mpch greater sums in one season, 
during the second Dutch war, than were remitted him from France 
dui mg the whole course of his reign, I am apt therefore to imagme, 
that Charles was in this particular guided chiefly by inclination, and 
by a prepossession in favour of the French nation. He considered that 
people as gay, sprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their 
prince, and attached to the catholic faith , and for these reasons he 
cordially loved them. The opposite character of the Dutch had ren- 
dered them the objects of his aversion , and even the uncourtly 
humours of the English made him very indifferent towards them 
Our notions of interest are much warped by our affections ; and it is 
not altogether without example, that a man may be guided by national 
prejudices, who has ever been little biassed by piivate and personal 
friendship 

The character of this piince has been elaborately drawn by two 
great masters, perfectly well acquainted with him, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Maiquess of Halifax, not to mention several elegant 
strokes given by Sir William Temple, Dr Welwood likewise and 
Bishop Bmnet have employed their pencil on the same subject but 
the foimer is somewhat partial in his favour, as the latter is by far too 
harsh and malignant Instead of finding an exact parallel between 
Charles II and the emperor Tiberius, as asserted by that prelate, it 
would be more just to remark a full contrast and opp,,.^*tJon. The 
emperor seems as much to have surpassed the king in abilities, as he 
falls short of him in virtue. Provident, wise, active, jealous, malignant, 
dark, sullen, unsociable, reserved, cruel, unrelentmg, unforgmngj these 
are the lights under which the Roman tyrant has been transmitted to 
us. And the only circumstance, m which, it can justly be pretended, 
he was similar to Charles, is his love of women, a passion which is too 
general to form any striking resemblance, and which that detestable 
and detested monster shared also with unnatural appetites. 


JAMES il 

CHAPTER LXX, 

The hinges first transactions — A parltament — Arguments for and 
against a revenue for life — Oates convicted of perjury— MonmoutKs 
invasion— His defeat — and execution — Cruelties of Kirke—and of 
JefferiesState of affairs in Scotland— Argy Ids invasion— defeat— 
and execution— A parliament— French persecutions — The dispensing 
power— State of Ireland— Breach betwixt the king and the church — 
Court of ecclesiastical commission — Sentence against the Bishop of 
London — Suspension of the penal laws— State of Ireland— Embassy 
to Rome — Attempt upon Magdalen Colles;e — Imprisonment — trzal^ 
and acquittal of the Bishops— Birth of the Prince of Wales. 

The first act of James’s reign was to assemble the pnvy council ; 

where, after some praises bestowed on the memory of his predecessor, 
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he made professions of Ins lesolution to maintain the established 

f overnment, both in church and state. Though he had been reported, 
e said, to have imbibed arbitral y principles, he knew that the laws of 
England were sufficient to make him as gieat a monarch as he could 
wish j and he was determined never to depart from them. And as he 
had ventured his life in defence of the nation, he would still go as 
far as any man in maintaining all its just rights and libeities 
This discourse was leceived with great applause, not only by the 
council, but by the nation The king universally passed foi a man of 
great sincerity and gieat honour ; and as the current of favour ran at 
that time for the couit, men believed, that his intentions were conform- 
able to his expressions. ‘We have now,’ it was said, ‘the woid of a 
‘ king ; and a word nevei yet broken ’ Addresses came from all 
quaiteis, full of duty, nay, of the most servile adulation Eveiy one 
hastened to pay court to the new monarch ^ and James had icason to 
think, that, notwithstanding the violent effoits made by so potent a 
party for his exclusion, no throne m Eiuope was better established 
than that of England. 

The king, however, in the fiist exercise of his authoiity, showed, 
that either he was not smccie in his piofcssions of attachment to the 
laws, or that he had entei tamed so lofty an idea of his own legal 
power, that even his utmost sincerity would tend vciy little to secure 
the libcitic^ of the people All the customs and the grcatci pait of 
the excise had been settled by pailiamcnt on the late king duimg life, 
and consequently the giant,was nowcxpiied, noi had the successor 
any light to levy these bianchcs of icvcnuc But James issued a pio- 
clamation, ordcung the customs and excise to be paid as before, and 
this exertion of power he would not dci jn to qualify by the least act or 
even appeal ance of condescension. It was pioposcd to him, that, in 
order to pi event the ill effects of any mtci mission in levying these 
duties, entiics should be made, and bonds foi the sums be taken from 
the merchants and brewcis: but the payment be suspended till the 
parliament should give authoiity to leccive it. This piccaution was 
recommended as an expiession of defcicnce to that assembly, or lathcr 
to the laws ‘ but foi that vciy icason, piobably, it was i ejected by the 
king, who thought, that the commons would thence be invited to 
assume moie authoiity, and would icgaid the whole icvenuc, and con- 
sequently the whole power, of the ciown, as dependent on then good 
will and pleasure 

The king likewise went openly, and with all the ensigns of his 
dignity, to mass, an illegal meeting ; and by this impiudcnce he dis- 
played at once his aibituuy disposition, and the bigotry of his piin- 
ciplcb these two great charactcustics of his icign, and bane of his 
admmisliation. He even sent Caryl, as his agent, to Rome, m order 
to make submissions to the pope, and to pave the way for a solemn 
re-admission of England into the bosom of the catholic church. The 

1 The qu.iUt r!>’ itldress w"i«; esteemed somewhat smqiil \t for Us plainness and simplicity. It 
was conceived in these teims * We are come to testify our soriow for the death of our good 
* friend C h ii les, .ind out joy foi thy being made our governor We arc told thou art not of the 
* persuasum of the Chuuhof Fnghnd, no moie than we wherefore we hope that thou wilt 
■* gnint un the same liberty which thou allowest thyself Which doing, we wish thee all 
* manner of happnuss " 
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pope, Innocent XL, prudently advised the king not to be too precipi- 
tate in his measuies, nor rashly attempt what repeated experience might 
convince him was impracticable The Spanish ambassador, Ronquillo, 
deeming the tranquillity of England necessary for the support of Spam, 
used the freedom to make like remonstrances. He observed to the 
king, how busy the priests appealed at court, and advised him not to 
assent with too great facility to their dangerous counsels. ‘ Is it not 
‘ the custom in Spam,^ said James, ^ for the king to consult with his 
‘ confessor^' ‘ Yes,' replied the ambassador, ‘ and it is for that very 
^ reason our affairs succeed so ill ' 

James gave hopes on his accession, that he would hold the balance 
of power more steadily than his piedecessor, and that France, instead 
of rendering England subservient to her ambitious projects, would now 
meet with strong opposition from that kingdom Besides applying him- 
self to business with industry, he seemed jealous of national honour, 
and expressed great care, that no more respect should be paid to the 
Ficnch ambassador at London than his own received at Pans. But 
these appearances were not sufficiently supported, and he found him- 
self immediately under the necessity of falling into a union with that 
great monarch, who, by his power as well as his zeal, seemed alone 
able to assist him in the projects formed for promoting the catholic 
religion in England. 

Notwithstanding the king's prejudices, all the chief oraces'of the 
crown continued still in the hands of protestants. Rochester was 
treasurer , his brother Clarendon chamberlain , Godolphm chamber- 
lain to the queen ; Sunderland secretary of state ; Halifax president 
of the council This nobleman had stood in opposition to James 
during the last years of his bi other's reign ; and when he attempted, 
on the accession, to make some apology for his late measures, the 
king told him, that he would forget every thing past, except his be- 
haviour during the bill of exclusion On other occasions, hov/ever, 
James appeared not of so forgiving a temper. When the principal 
exclusionists came to pay their respects to the new sovereign, they 
either were not admitted, or were received very coldly, sometimes even 
with frowns. This conduct might suit the character, which the king 
so much affected, of sinceiity , but by showing, that a king of England 
could resent the quarrels of a Duke of York, he gave his people no 
high idea either of his lenity or magnanimity 
* On all occasions, the king was open m declaring, that men must 
now look for a more active and more vigilant government, and that 
he would retain no ministers, who did not practise an unreserved obe- 
dience to his commands. We are not indeed to look for tlie springs 
of his administration so much in his council and chief officers of state, 
as in his own temper, and in the character of those persons with whom 
he secretly consulted The queen had great jnfiuenc^wer^ him ; a 
woman of spirit, whose conduct had been poputaf till sEeT arrived at 
that high dignity. She was much governed by the^pripts, especially 
the Jesuits , and as these were also the king'-s favourites, all public 
measures weie taken originally from the suggestions of these men, and 
bore evident maiks of their ignorance in government, and of the vio- 
lence of their religious zeaL 



7 i 8 The mistress and the priest The king's speech 

The king however had another attachment, seemingly not very con- 
sistent with this devoted regard to his queen and to his priests : it was 
to Mrs. Sedley, whom he soon after created Countess of Dorchester, 
and who expected to govern him with the same authority which the 
Duchess of Portsmouth had possessed during the former reign. But 
James, who had entertained the ambition of converting his people, 
was told, that the regularity of his life ought to correspond to the 
sanctity of his intentions , and he was prevailed with to remove Mrs 
Sedley from court a resolution in which he had not the courage to 
persevere Good agreement between the mistress and the confessor of 
princes is not commonly a difficult matter to compass . but in the pre- ^ 
sent case these two potent engines of command were found very in- 
compatible. Mrs Sedley, who possessed all the wit and ingenuity of 
her father, Sir Charles, made the priests and their counsels the per- 
petual object of her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, but they, on 
their part, redoubled their exhortations with their penitent to break off 
so criminal an attachment 

' How little inclination soever the king, as well as his queen and 
priests, might bear to an English parliament, it was absolutely neces- 
sary, at the beginning of the reign, to summon that assembly* The 
low condition, to which the whigs oi country party had fallen duimg 
the last years of Chailes’s reign, the odium under which they laboured 
on account of the Rye-house conspiracy, these causes made that 
party meet with little success in the elections The geneial resigna- 
tion too of the chaiters had made the corpoiations extremely depen- 
dent ; and the lecommendations of the court, though little assisted, at 
that time, by pecumaiy influence, weie become very prevalent The 
new house of commons, thcrelore, consisted almost entirely of zealous 
tories and chuichmcn ; and were of consequence stiongly biassed, by 
their affections, m favour of the measuies of the crown 

The discourse which the king made (May lo) to the pailiamcnt, was 
moie fitted to work on their fears than their affections He lepeated 
indeed, and with gieat solemnity, the piomise which he had made 
before the pnvy-council, of governing according to the laws, and of 
preseiving the established religion but at the same time he told them, 
that he positively expected they would settle his revenue, and dm mg 
life too, as m the time of his brother ‘ I might use many arguments,' 
said he, ^ to enfoice this demand , the benefit of trade, the suppoit of 
* the navy, the necessities of the ciown, and the well-being of the 
‘government itself which I must not suffei to be piecaiious but 1 
‘ am confident, that your own consideiation and your sense of what is 
‘ just and reasonable, will suggest to you whatever on this occasion 
‘ might be enlarged upon Theie is indeed one populai argument,' 
added he, ‘ which may be urged against compliance with my demand • 

‘ men may think, that by feeding me fiom time to time with such sup- 
‘ plies as they think convenient, they will better secuie frequent meet- 
‘ mgs of pailiamcnt but as this is the first time I speak to you from 
‘ the till one, I must plainly tell you, that such an expedient would be 
‘ very impropei to employ with me, and that the best way to engage 
‘ me to meet you often, is always to use me well ' 

It was easy to interpret this language of the king's. He plainly 
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intimated, that he had resources in his ]9rerogative for supporting the 
government, independent of their supplies ; and that so long as they 
complied with his demands, he would have recourse to them , but that 
any ill usage on their part would set him free from those measures of 
government, which he seemed to regard more as voluntary than as 
necessary. It must be confessed, that no parliament in England was , 
ever placed m a more critical situation, nor where more forcible argu- ’ 
ments could be urged, either for their opposition to the court, or their 
compliance with it 

It was said on the one hand, that jealousy of royal power was the 
very basis of the English constitution, and the principle to which the 
nation was beholden for all that libeity which they enjoy above the 
subjects of other monarchies That this jealousy, though, at different 
periods, it may be more or less intense, can never safely be laid asleep, 
even under the best and wisest princes That the character of the 
present sovereign afforded cause for the highest vigilance, by reason of 
the aibitiary principles which he had imbibed, and still more, by 
reason of his religious zeal, which it is impossible for him ever to 
gratify, without assuming more authority than the constitution allows 
him That power is to be watched in its very first encroachments , 
nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and submission That every 
concession adds new force to usurpation , and at the same time, by 
discoveimg the dastardly dispositions of the people, mspisfes it with 
new couiage and enterprise That as arms were intrusted altogether 
in the hands of the prince, no check remained upon him but the depen- 
dent condition of his revenue , a security therefore which it would be 
the most egregious folly to abandon That all the other barriers, 
which, of late years, had been erected against arbitrary power, would 
be found, without this capital aiticle, to be rather pernicious and de- 
structive That new limitations in the constitution stimulated the 
monarch's inclination to surmount the laws, and required frequent 
meetings of pailiament, in order to repair all the breaches, which 
either time 01 \iolence may have made upon that complicated fabric 
That recent experience during the reign of the late king, a prince who 
wanted neithei prudence nor moderation, had sufficiently proved the 
solidity of all these maxims That his pailiament, having rashly fixed 
his revenue foi life, and at the same time repealed the tiiennial bill, 
found that they themselves were no longer of importance, and that 
liberty, not protected by national assemblies, was exposed to every 
outrage and violation And that the moie openly the king made an 
unreasonable demand, the moi e obstinately ought it to be refused , 
since it is evident, that his puipose m making it cannot possibly be 
justifiable 

On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watching the very 
first encroachments of power could only have place, where the oppo- 
sition to it could be reguiai, peaceful, and legal That though the 
refusal of the king’s present demand might seem of this nature, yet in 
reality it involved ccfnsequences, which led much faither than at fiist 
might be appiehended That the king in his speech had intimated, 
that he had lesonrces in his pierogative, which, m case of opposition 
from parliament, he thought himself fully entitled to employ That if 
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the parliament openly discovered an intention of reducing linn to 
dependence, matters must presently be brought to a crisis, at a time 
the most favourable to his cause, which his most sanguine wishes 
could ever have promised him. That if we cast our eyes abroad, to 
the state of affairs on the continent, and to the situation of Scotland 
and Ireland ; or, what is of more importance, if we consider the dis- 
position of men’s minds at home, every circumstance would be found 
adverse to the cause of liberty That the country paity, during the 
late reign, by their violent, and m many respects unjustifiable measures 
in parliament, by their desperate attempts out of parliament, had ex- 
posed their principles to general hatred, and had excited extieme 
jealousy in all the royahsts and zealous churchmen, who now formed 
the bulk of the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party 
to see this king worse treated than his brother in point of levcnue, or 
any attempts made to keep the crown in dependence That they 
thought paihaments as liable to abuse as couits, and desired not to 
see things in a situation, where the king could not, if he found it neces- 
sary, either prorogue or dissolve those assemblies. That if the present 
parliament, b^ making great concessions, could gain the kings con- 
fidence, and engage him to observe the promises now given them, 
every thing would by gentle methods succeed to then wishes. That 
if, on the contiaiy, after such instances of compliance, he formed any 
designs orf the liberty and leligion of the nation, he would, in the eyes 
of all mankind, render himself altogether inexcusable, and the whole 
people would join in opposition to him That i esistancc could scai coly 
be attempted twice , and there was therefore the greater necessity for 
waiting till time and incidents had fully picpaicd the nation for it. 
That the king’s prejudices in favour of popery, though m the mam per- 
nicious, were yet so far fortunate, that they lendcrcd the connexion in- 
separable between the national religion and national liberty And 
that if any illegal attempts weie afterwards made, the church, which 
was at present the chief support of the ciown, would surely catch the 
alarm, and soon dispose the people to an effectual resistance 
These last reasons, enforced by the prejudices of party, prevailed in 
parliament, and the commons, besides giving thanks for the king’s 
speech, voted unanimously, that they would settle on his present 
majesty during life, all the revenue enjoyed by the late king at the 
time ojf his demise. That they might not dctiact from this generosity 
by any symptoms of distrust, they also voted unanimously, that the 
house entirely relied on his majesty’s royal woid and repeated declara- 
tions to support the religion of the church of England, but they added, 
that that religion was dealer to them than their lives The speaker, 
in presenting the revenue bill, took caie to infoim the king of their 
vote with regard to religion; but could not, by so signal a pi oof of con- 
fidence, extort from him one word m favour of that religion on which, 
ho told his majesty, they set so high a value Notwithstanding the 
gioiinds of suspicion, which this silence afforded, the house continued 
m the same libcial disposition. The king having demanded a further 
supjrly for the navy and other pui poses, they revived those duties on 
wines and vinegar which had once been enjoyed by the late king; and 
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they added some impositions on tobanco and sugar. This grant 
amounted on the whole to about 600,000/ a yeai. 

The house of lords were in a humour no less compliant. They even 
went some lengths towards breaking in pieces all the remains of the 
popish plotj that once formidable engine of bigotry and faction. 

A little before the meeting of parliament, Oates had been tried for 
perjury on two indictments. One for deposing that he was present at 
a consult of Jesuits in London, April 24, 1679 another for deposing 
that Father Ireland was in London between August 8 and 12, and m 
the beginning of September in the same year Never criminal was 
•convicted on fuller and more undoubted evidence. Two and twenty 
persons, who had been students at St Omers, most of them men of 
credit and family, gave evidence that Oates had entered into that 
seminary about Christmas in the year 1678, and had never been ab- 
sent but one night, till the month of July following Forty-seven 
witnesses, persons also of untainted character, deposed that Father 
Ireland, on August 3, 1679, had gone to Staffordshire, where he re- 
sided till the middle of September, and, what some years before would 
have been regaided as a very material circumstance, nine of these wit- 
nesses weie piotes'tants, of the church of England Oateses sentence 
was, to be fined 1000 merks on each indictment, to be whipped on two 
•different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate tp Tybu|*n, 
to be imprisoned during life, and to be pilloned five times every year. 
The impudence of the man supported itself under the conviction, and 
his courage under the punishment. He made solemn appeals to 
Heaven, and protestations of the veracity of his testimony though 
the whipping was so cruel, that it was evidently the intention of the 
court to put him to death by that punishment, he was enabled, by the 
caie of his friends, to recover and he lived to King WillianVs leign, 
when a pension of 400/. a year was settled on him. A considerable 
numbei still adhered to him in his distresses, and regarded him as the 
maityr of the protestant cause The populace were affected with the 
sight of a punishment, more severe than is commonly inflicted in 
England. And the sentence of perpetual imprisonment was deemed 
an illegal one 

The conviction of Oates’s perjury was taken notice of by the house 
of peers. Besides freeing the popish lords, Powis, Arundell, Bellasis, 
and Tyrone, together with Danby, from the former impeachment by 
the commons, they went so far as to vote a reversal of Stafford’s at- 
tainder, on account of the falsehood of that evidence on which he had 
been condemned This bill fixed so deep a reproach on the former 
proceedings of the exclusionists, that it met with great opposition 
among the lords j and it was at last, after one reading, diopped by the 
commons Though the reparation of injustice be the second honour 
which a nation can attain, the present emergence seemed very im- 
proper for granting so full a justification to the cathohes, md throwing 
so foul a stain on the protestants. 

The course of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted by the 
news of Monmouth’s arrival in the west with three- ships irom Holland, 
No sooner was this intelligence conveyed to the parliament, than they 
voted, that the> would adhere to his majesty with their lives and for- 
VOL in. 47 
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tunes. They passed a attainder against Monmouth; and they 
granted a supply of 400,000/. for suppicssmg his rebellion. Having 
thus strengthened the hands of the king, they adjourned. 

Monmouth, when oideied to depart the kingdom, during the late 
reign, had retired to Holland, and as it was well known that he still 
enjoyed the favoux of his indulgent father, all marks of honour and 
distinction were bestowed upon him by the Pnnee of Orange After 
the accession of James, the prince thought it necessary to dismiss 
Monmouth and all his followers , and that illustrious fugitive retired to 
Brussels Finding himself still pursued by the king’s severity, he was 
pushed, contrary to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a rash 
and prematuie attempt upon England He saw that James had lately 
mounted the throne, not only without opposition, but seemingly with 
the good-will and affections of his subjects A parliament was sitting, 
which discoveicd the gieatest disposition to comply with the king, and 
whose adherence, he knew, would give a sanction and authority to all 
public measures The giievances of this xcign weie Inthcrto of small 
importance, and the people wcie not as yet in a disposition to remaik 
them with great seventy All these considciations occuned to Mon- 
mouth; but such was the impatience of his followers, and such the 
precipitate liumoui of Aigyle, who set out foi Scotland a little before 
him, thajf. no leasons could be attended to , and this unhappy man was 
driven upon his fate 

The impiudence, howcvei, of this cntcipiise did not at first appear* 
Though on his landing (June it) at Lime in Dorsetshue, he had 
scaicely 100 followcis, so popular was his name, that m foui days 
he had assembled above 2000 hoise and foot They weic, indeed, 
almost all of them, the lowest of the people; and the dcclaialion^ 
which he published, was chiefly calculated to suit the prejudices of tlie 
vulgai, 01 the most bigoted of the whig paity. He called the king 
Duke of Yoik, and denominated him a tiaitoi, a tyiant, an assassin, 
and a popish usiirpci He imputed to him the fire of London, the 
murdci of Godficy and of Essex, nay the poisoning of the late king; 
and mvitcd all the people to join m opposition to his tyranny. 

The Duke ot Albemaile, son to him who had rcstoied the loyal 
family, assembled the militia of Devonsbiic to the numbci of 400a 
men, and took post at Axmmstci, in order to oppose the rebels , but 
obscivmg that his tioops bore a gicat affection to Monmouth, he 
thought })iopcr to ictue Monmouth, though he had foimeily given 
many proofs of poisomil coinage, had not the vigour of mind requisite 
for an undci taking ot this natuic. From an ill-giounded diitldcnce of 
his men, he neglected to attack Albemaile; an easy entei prise, by 
winch he might both have acquued cicdit, and have supplied himself 
with arms Lord Gicy, who commanded his hoise, discovcied himself 
to be a notonous cowaid , yet such was the softness of Monmouth’s 
naline, that Giey was still continued m his command. , Fletcher of 
Saltoun, a Scotc hman, a man of signal piobity and fine gemus, had 
been engaged by his lepublican punciples in this enterpnse, and com- 
nunded the cavaliy tngetlici with Gicy, but being insulted by one 
who had newly joined the .irmy, and whose horse he had m a hurry 
anude nse of, he was piomptcd by passion, to which he was much $ul> 
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ject, to dischaige a pistol at the man ; ajid he killed him on the spot. 
This incident obliged him immediately to leave the camp , and the 
loss of so gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth^s 
enterpnse. 

The next station of the rebels was Taunton, a disaffected town, 
which gladly and even fondly received them, and reinforced them with 
considerable numbers. Twenty young maids of some rank present^ 
Monmouth with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with a 
copy of the bible Monmouth was here persuaded to take upon him 
the title of king, and asseit the legitimacy of his birth, a claim which 
he advanced in his first declaration, but whose discussion he was de- 
termined, he then said, during some time to postpone His numbers 
had now increased to 6000 , and he was obliged every day, for want of 
arms, to dismiss a great many who crowded to his standard He 
enteied Biidgwatei, Wells, Frome, and was proclaimed in all these 
places but foi getting that such despeiatc enterprises can only be 
rendci cd successful by the most adventurous courage, he allowed the 
expectations of the people to languish, without attempting any consider- 
able undci takings 

While Monmouth, by his imprudent and misplacecf caution, was 
thus wasting time in the west, the king employed himself in makihg 
preparations to oppose him. Six regiments of British t^jpops were 
called over from Holland the army was considerably augmented: 
and regular forces, to the number of 3,000 men, were dispatched under 
the command of Faversham and Churchill, m order to check the pro- 
giess of the rebels 

Monmouth, obseiving that no considerable men joined him, finding' 
that an insuncction, which was projected in the city, had not taken 
place, and hearing that Aigyle, his confederate, was already defeated 
and taken ; sunk into such despondency, that he had once resolved 
to withdiaw himself, and leave his unhappy followers to their fate. 
His followeis expiessed moie courage than their leader, and seemed 
detei mined to adheie to him in eveiy foitune The negligent disposi- 
tion, made by Faversham, invited (July 5) Monmouth to attack the 
king’s army at Sedgemoor near Bridgwater , and his men in this 
action showed what a native couiage and a principle of duty, even 
when unassisted by discipline, is able to peiform They threw the 
veteran forces into disoider , drove them from their ground , con- 
tinued the fight till their ammunition failed them , and would at last 
have obtained a victoiy, had not the misconduct of Monmouth and 
the cowaidice of Grey pi evented it. After a combat of three hours 
the rebels gave way , and were followed with great slaughter About 
1500 fell m the battle and pursuit. And thus was concluded m a few 
weeks this enterprise, rashly undertaken, and feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled fiom the field of battle above 20 miles till his horse 
sunk under him He then changed clothes with a peasant m older to 
conceal himself. The peasant was discovered by the pursuers, who 
now redoubled the diligence of their search At last, the unhappy 
Monmouth was found, lying in the bottom of a ditch, and covered with 
fein his body depressed wuth fatigue and hunger, his mind by the 
memory of past misfortunes, by the prospect of futuie disasters. 

47 
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Human nature is unequal to* such calamitous situations; much mote, 
the temper of a man, softened by early piospenty, and accustomed to 
value himself solely on military bravery. He burst into tears when 
seized by his enemies , and he seemed still to indulge the fond hope 
and desire of life Though he might have known, from the greatness 
of his own offences, and the severity of James’s temper, that no mercy 
could be expected, he wrote him the most submissive letters, and con- 
jured him to spare the issue of a brother, who had ever been so 
strongly attached to his interest James, finding such symptoms of 
depression and despondency in the unhappy prisoner, admitted him 
to his presence, in hopes of extorting a discovery of his accomplices 
but Monmouth would not purchase life, however loved, at the price ol 
so much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he assumed courage from 
despair, and prepaied himself for death, with a spiiit better suited to 
his rank and character. This favourite of the people was attended 
-(July 15) to the scaffold with a plentiful effusion of tears He warned 
the executioner not to fall into the error which he had committed in 
beheading Russell, where it had been necessary to repeat the blow^ 
This piecaution seived only to dismay the executioner. He struck a 
feeble blow on Monmouth, who raised his head from the block, and 
looked him m the face, as if repioaching him for his failure He 
gently lard down his head a second time , and the executioner stmek 
him again and again to no puiposc He then threw aside the axe, 
and Cl icd out that he was incapable of finishing the bloody office. 
Ihc slid iff obliged him to renew the attempt, and at two blows moic 
the head was severed fiom the body 

Thus penslicd, in the thuty-sixth year of his age, a nobleman, who, 
in less tmbulent times, was well qualified to be an ornament of the 
couit, even to be sciviccable to his countiy The favour of his pnnee, 
the cai esses of faction, and the allurements of populaiity, seduced him 
into entoi puses, which exceeded his capacity The good-will of the 
people still followed him in evciy fortune Even after his execution, 
their fond cioduhty flattered them with hopes of seeing him once more 
at their head They believed that the person executed was not Mon- 
mouth, but one who, having the foitune to resemble him neaily, was 
willing to give this proof of his cxtiemc attachment, and to suffer death 
in his stead 

This victory, obtained by the king in the commencement of his 
icign, would natuially, had it been managed with prudence, have 
tended much to met ease his powei and authority But by reason of 
the cuiclty with which it was piosccutcd, and of the temeuty with 
which It altciwaids inspiied him, it was a principal cause of his sudden 
luin and downfall 

Such ai bill ary principles had the couit instilled into all its seivants, 
that Faveisham, immediately after the victoiy, hanged above 20 
priboncis; and was pioceedmg in his executions, when the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells waincd him, that these unhappy men were now by 
law entitled to a tiial, and that their cxccuiion would be deemed a real 
inuuler Ihis lemonstiancc, howevci, did not stop the savage nature 
of (’olonel Knkc, a soldici of fortune, who had long served at Tangieis, 
and had contiactcd, ftom his inteicoiuse with the Moois, an mhu- 
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mamty less known in European and in free countnes At his first 
entry into Bridgewater, he hanged 19 pnsoners, without the least 
inquiry into the merits of their cause As if to make sport with 
death, he ordered a certain number to be executed, while he and his 
company should drink the king’s health, or the queen’s, or that of 
Chief-justice Jefferies Observing their feet to quiver in the agonies 
of death, he cried that he would give them music to their dancing; 
and he immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets 
to sound By way of expenment, he ordered one man to be hung up 
three times, questioning him at each interval, whether he repented of 
his crime but the man obstinately asserting, that, notwithstanding- 
the past, he still would willingly engage m the same cause, Kirke 
ordered him to be hung in chains One story, commonly told of him^ 
is memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. 
A young maid pleaded for the life of her bi other, and flung herself at 
Kiike’s feet, aimed with all the charms which beauty and innocence, 
bathed in tears, could bestow upon her. The tyrant was inflamed 
with dcsiie, not softened into love or clemency He promised to 
grant her request, provided that she, m her turn, would be equally 
compliant to him The maid yielded to the conditions but, after she 
had passed the night with him, the wanton savage, next morning, 
showed her, from the window, her brother, the darling object fofwhom 
she had sacrificed her virtue, hanging on a gibbet, which he had 
secretly ordered to be there erected for the execution. Rage and 
despair and indignation took possession of her mind, and deprived her 
for ever of her senses. All the inhabitants of that country, mnocent 
as well as guilty, were exposed to the lavages of this barbarian The 
soldieiy were let loose to live at free quarters , and his own regiment, 
instructed by his example, and encouraged by his exhortations, distin- 
guished themselves in a paiticular manner by their outrages By way 
of pleasantly he used to call them ‘ his lambs,’ an appellation, which 
was long remembeied with horror in the west of England 

The violent Jeffenes succeeded after some interval, and showed 
the people that the rigouis of the law might equal, if not exceed, the 
ravages of military tyranny This man, who wantoned m cruelty, 
had alieady given a specimen of his character in many trials, where 
he presided ; and he now set out with a savage joy, as to a full harvest 
of death and destruction He began at Dorchester , and thirty rebels 
being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, to save him, by their 
free confession, the trouble of trying them and when 29 were found 
guilty, he Qidered them as an additional punishment of their disobe- 
dience, to be led to immediate execution Most of the other pnsoners, 
terrified with this example, pleaded guilty , and no less than 292 re- 
ceived sentence at Dorchester Of these 80 were executed Exeter 
was the nek stage of his cruelty 243 were there tried, of whom a 
great number were edndemned and executed He also^ opened his 
commission at Taunton and Wells , and everywhere earned conster- 
nation along with him The juries were so struck with his menaces, 
that they gave their veidict with precipitation ; and many innocent 
pel sons, It is said, were involved with the guilty And on the whole, 
besides those who were butchered by the mihtary commanders, 25 1 
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arc computed to have fallen by the hand of justice The whole 
country was strowed with the legs and limbs of traitois Every 
village almost beheld the dead caicase of a wi etched inhabitant 
And all the iigouis of justice, unabated by any appearance of 
clemency, weic displayed to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 

Of all the executions during this dismal period, the most lemai li- 
able were those of Mrs Gaunt and Lady Lisle, who had been accused 
ot haibourmg tiaitois Mrs Gaunt was an anabaptist, noted for her 
beneficence, which she extended to persons of all piofessions and per- 
iuisions One of the lebels, knowing hei humane disposition, had 
lecouise to her m his distiess, and was concealed by her Hearing 
of the pioclamation, which offeicd an indemnity and lewards to such 
as discovered ciiminals, he betiayed his bcnefactiess, and boie evi- 
dence against her He received a paidon as a rccompence for his 
tieacheiy , she was burned alive foi her chanty 

Lady Lisle was widow of one of the regicides who had enjoyed 
great favour and authority under Ciomwell, and who having fled, 
after the lestoiation, to Lau/anne in Swit7aland, was there assas- 
sinated, by three Irish luffians, who hoped to make their foitune by 
this piece of seivjcc His widow was now piosccuted for haibouiing 
two icbels the day altci the battle of Sedgemooi , and JefFciies 
pushed on^thc tiial wnth an uniclenting violence In vain did the 
aged piibonci plead that these ciimmals had been put into no pio- 
clam.Uion, had been convicted by no vculict , noi could any man 
be denominated a tiaitoi, till the sentence of some legal com t was 
passed upon him tliat it appealed not by any proof that she was so 
much as acquainted with the guilt of the pci sons, or had lieaid of 
their joining the lebclhon of Monmouth . that though she might be 
obnoxious on account of hei family, it was well known that her hcait 
was cvei loyal, and that no peisou in England had shed moic teais 
for that tiagical event, in which hci husband had unfoitunatcly boine 
too gicat a shaic . and that the same piinciplcs which she hciself 
had cvci cmbiaced, she had caicfully instilled into hei son, and had, 
at that veiy tunc, sent him to light against those icbels, whom she 
was now accused of haibommg. Though these aigumcnts did not 
move Jcffeucs, they had mfiucnce on the jiuy Twice they seemed 
inclined to bung m a favouiablc vcidict they wcic as olten sent 
back with menaces and i cpx caches , and at last weie constiamcd to 
give sentence against the pusonci Notwithstanding all applications 
ioi pat don, the ciuel sentence was executed. The king said that he 
had given Jclfencs a piomisc not to pardon hci an excuse which 
could seivo only to aggiavatc the blame against himself. 

It might have been hoped, that, by all these bloody executions, a 
rebellion, so precipitate, so ill supported, and of such shoit duiation, 
would have been sufficiently expiated but nothing could satiate the 
spiiit of ngoui, which possessed the admmistiation. Even those 
multitudes, who icccivcd paidon, were obliged to atone for then guilt 
by fines, which reduced them to bcggaiy , oi where then foimer 
povcity made them incapable of paying, they weic condemned to ciuel 
whijjpings or .seveic unpiisonmcnts. Nor could the innocent escape 
the hands, no less lapacious than ciuel, of the chief justice. Prideaux, 
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a gentleman of Devonshiie, being thrown into piison, and di ending 
the isevcie and aibitiaiy spiiit, which at that tune met with no control, 
was obliged to buy his liberty of Jetfenes at the puce of 15,000/ ; 
though he could never so much as leain the crime of which he was 
accused 

Goodenough, the seditious under-sheriff of London, who had been 
engaged in the most bloody and despeiate part of the Rye-house con- 
spiiacy, was taken prisoner after the battle of Sedgemoor, and lesolved 
to save his own life by an accusation of Coinish, the sheriff, whom he 
knew to be extiemely obnoxious to the court Colonel Rumsey joined 
him m the accusation , and the prosecution was so hastened that the 
piisoner was tiied, condemned, and executed in the space of a week 
The perjuiy of the witnesses appeared immediately after, and the 
king seemed to legiet the execution of Coimsh He gi anted his 
estate to his family, and condemned the witnesses to perpetual 
impi isonment 

The injustice of this sentence against Coimsh, was not wanted to 
disgust the nation wnth the couit the continued iigour of the other 
executions had alieady impiesscd an univeisal hatied against the 
ministers of justice, attended wuth compassion for the unhappy suf- 
fcieis, who, as they had been seduced into this enme by mistaken 
pimciples, boie their punishment with the spirit and zeal of martyrs 
The people might have been willing on this occasion to 'Sistinguish 
between the king and his ministers but care was taken to prove, that 
the latter had done nothing but what was agreeable to their master. 
Jeffeiies, on his letuin, was immediately, foi those eminent services, 
cicatcd a peei , and was soon aftei vested with the dignity of chan- 
cellor It is pietended, howcvei, with some appeaiance of authority, 
that the king was displeased with these cruelties, and put a stop to 
them as soon as propei information of them was conveyed t6 him 
(Life of Loid N 01th, p 260 K James’s Mem p 144) 

We must now take a view of the state of atiaiis in Scotland , where 
the fate of Aigylc had been decided before that of Monmouth Imme- 
diately after the king’s accession, a parliament had been summoned 
at Eclinbuigh , and all affaiis wcie theie conducted by the Duke of 
Queen sbeiiy the commissioner, and the Eail of Perth chancellor. 
Ihe foimcr had lesolved to make an entire surrender of the libeities 
of his countiy, but was detei mined still to adheie to its religion 
the latter entertained no scruple of paying court even by the sacrifice 
of both But no courtiei, even the most prostitute, could go farther 
than the pailiament itself towards a resignation of then liberties In 
a vote, which they called an offei of duty, aftei adopting the fabulous 
history of a hundied and eleven Scottish monarchs, they acknowledged, 
that all these princes, by the primaiy and fundamental law of the 
state, had been vested with a ‘ solid ’ and ‘ absolute ’ authority They 
declared their abhorrence of all pimciples and positions, derogatory 
to the king’s sacred, supreme, soveieign, absolute power, of which 
none, they said, whether single persons or collective bodies, can par- 
ticipate, but in dependance on him and by commission from him 
They piomised that the whole nation, between sixteen and sixty, shall 
be in readiness for his majesty’s seivice, where and as oft as it shall 
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be his royal pleasure to require them And they annexed the whole 
excise of inland and foreign commodities for ever to the crown 
All the other acts of this assembly savoured of the same spmt- 
They declared it treason for any peisonTio refuse the test, if tendered 
by the council To defend the obligation of the covenant, subjected 
a person to the same penalty To be present at any conventicle, was 
made punishable with death and confiscation of moveables Even 
such as refused to give testimony, either m cases of treason or non- 
conformity, were declared equally punishable as if guilty of those very 
crimes an excellent pi elude to all the rigours of an inquisition It 
must be confessed, that nothing could equal the abject servility of the 
Scottish nation during this period, but the arbitrary seventy of the 
administration. 

It was in vain that Aigyle summoned a people, so lost to all sense 
of liberty, so degraded by repeated indignities, to use in vindication 
of their violated laws and piivileges Even those who declared for 
him, were, for the greater part, his own vassals , men, who, if possible, 
were still more sunk in slavery than the rest of the nation He arrived, 
after a prosperous voyage, in Aigyleshiie, attended by some fugitives 
fiom Holland , among the rest, by Sii Patiick Hume, a man of mild 
dispositions, who had been diivcn to this extremity by a continued 
tiam of oppicssion The privy council was befoichand apprized of 
Argylc’s m^’iitions The whole miiitia of the kingdom, to the number 
of 22,000 men, wcic alicady in aims , and a thud pait of tlicm, with 
the rcgulai foiccs, wcie on their march to oppose him All the con- 
sidci able gently of his clan weie tin own into piison And two ships 
of wai weic on the coast to watch his motions Undci all these dis- 
couiagcmcnts he yet made a shift, paitly fiom tciioi, partly fiom 
affcttion, to collect and aim a body of about 2500 men , but soon 
found himself suiioundcd on all sides with msui^eiablc difiicultics. 
His aims and ammunition were seized his provisions cut off the 
Marquess of Atholc pressed him on one side , Lord Charles Murray 
on another , the Duke of Gordon hung upon his icai , the Earl of 
Dumbarton in front. His followers daily loll off from him , but 
Argylc, resolute to per severe, bioke at last with the shattered remains 
of his tioops into the disafiected part of the Low Count! ics, which he 
had endeavoured to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. 
No one showed, either couiagc 01 inclination to join him, and his 
small and still dcci casing at my, after wandering about for a little 
Innc, was at last defeated and dissipated without an enemy, Argyle 
himself was seized ncai Rcnfiew and earned to Echnbiugh, where, 
after enduring many indignities with a gallant spirit, he was publicly 
executed He suffered on the former unjust sentence, which had been 
passed upon him. The rest of his followers cither escaped or were 
punished by tianspoitation. Rumbold and Ayloffe, two Englishmen, 
who had attended At gyle on this expedition, were executed. 

The king was so elated with this continued tide of prosperity, that 
he began to uncloi value even an English parliament, at all times for- 
midable to his family; and from his speech to that assembly, which 
(Nov, 9) lie had asscmirled, he seems to have thought himself exempted 
from all lules of piudcnce, 01 necessity of dissimulation He plainly 
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told the two houses, that the militia, wllich had formerly been so much 
magnified, was now found, by experience in the last rebellion, to be 
altogether useless, and he 1 enquired a new supply, in order to maintain 
those additional forces which he had levied He also took notice, that 
he had employed a great many catholic officers, and that he had, m 
their favour, dispensed with the law, requiring the test to be taken by 
every one that possessed any public office Amd to cut short all oppo- 
sition, he declared, that, having reaped the benefit of their service 
during such times of danger, he was determined, neither to expose 
them afterwaids to disgrace, nor himself, in case of another rebellion, 
to the want of their assistance 

Such violent aversion did this parliament bear to opposition , so 
great dread had been instilled of the consequences attending any 
breach with the king , that it is probable, had he used his dispensing 
power without declaiing it, no inquiries would have been made, and 
time might have reconciled the nation to this dangerous exercise of 
prerogative But to invade at once their constitution, to threaten 
their religion, to establish a standing army, and e'ven to require them, 
by their concuirence, to contiibute towaids all these measures, ex- 
ceeded the bounds of their patience , and they began, for the first 
time, to display some small remains of English spirit and generosity 
When the king's speech was taken into consideration by the commons, 
many severe leflections weie thiown out against the present measures; 
and the house was with seeming difficulty engaged to promise m a 
general vote, that they would grant some supply But instead of 
finishing that business, which could alone render them acceptable to 
the king, they proceeded to examine the dispensing power , and they 
voted an address to the king against it Before this address was pre- 
sented, they lesumed the consideration of the supply, and as 1,200,000/ 
weic demanded by the court, and 200,000/ proposed by the country- 
paity, a middle couise was chosen, and 700,000/, after some dispute, 
were at last voted The address against the dispensing power was 
expressed in most respectful and submissive terms , yet was it very 
ill received by the king, and his answer contained a flat denial, uttered 
with gieat waimth and vehemence The commons were so daunted 
with this reply, that they kept silence a long time , and when Coke, 
member for Deiby, rose up and said, ‘ I hope we are all Englishmen, 
‘ and not to be fiightened with a few hard words,' so little spirit 
appealed m that assembly, often so refiactory and mutinous, that they 
sent him to the lower for bluntly expressing a free and generous 
sentiment They adjourned, without fixing a day for the consideration 
of his majesty’s answer , and on their next meeting, they submissively 
proceeded to the consideration of the supply, and even w^ent so far as 
to establish funds for paying the sum voted, in nine years and a half 
The king, therefore, had in effect, almost without contest or violence, 
obtained a complete victory over the commons , and that assembly, 
instead of guarding their liberties, now exposed to manifest peril, con- 
ferred an additional revenue on the crown, and by rendering the 
king m some degree independent, contiibuted to increase those dangers 
with which they had so much reason to be alarmed 

The next opposition came from the house of peers, which has not 
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coinmonly taken tlie lead on tli^se occasions ; and even from tliebench 
of bisliops, where the coiut usually expects the greatest complaisance 
and submission The upper house had been brought, in the hist days 
of the cession, to give gencial thanks foi*the king’s speech , by which 
compliment they weie undci stood, according to the practice of that time, 
to have at quiesced in eveiy pait of it yet, notwithstanding that step, 
Compton, Bishop of London, in his own name and that of his brethren, 
mo\ cd that a day should be appointed for taking the speech into coh- 
sidciation ; he was seconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt 
Jeffeiics, the chancelloi, opposed the motion , and seemed inclined to 
use in that house the same aiiogance to which on the bench he had so 
long been accustomed but he was soon taught to know his place , 
and he proved, by his behaviour, that insolence, when checked, 
naturally sinks into meanness and cowaidice The Bishop of London’s 
motion prevailed 

The king might icasonably have presumed, that, even if the peers should 
so fai icsume coinage as to make an application against his dispensing 
power, the same steady answei which he had given to the commons 
would make them i elapse into the same timidity , and he might by 
that means have obtained a consideiablc supply, without making any 
concessions in letuin But so impciious was his temper, so lofty the 
idea which he had enlci tamed of his own authoiity, and so violent the 
scliemcs suggested by his own bigotiy and that of his pnests, that, 
without any delay, without waiting for any faither pi evocation, he im- 
mcdiauly pjocceded to a piojogation He continued the pailiamcnt 
dining a ycai and a half by foiu moic pioiogations , but having m 
vain tned, by scpaiate a])plications, to break the obstinacy of the lead- 
ing mcmbeis, ho at last dissolved that assembly. And as it was plainly 
impossible foi him to find amongst his protestant subjects a set of men 
iiuue devoted to loyal authoiity, it was uni vci sally concluded, that he 
intended thcncefoith to govern entiiely without pailiaments 

Never king mounted the tin one of Lngland with greater advantages 
than James j nay, possessed gicatci facility, if that were any advantage, 
of rendering himself and his posteiity aljsolutc but all these foitimatc 
ciicunistanccs tended only, by his misconduct, to bung moic sudden 
rum upon him The nation seemed disposed of themselves to resign 
then libeitics, had he not, at the same time, made an attempt upon 
their lehgion * and he might even have succeeded m surmounting at 
once then hbcities and icligion, had he conducted his schemes with 
common piudoncc and disci etion Openly to declaic to the pailia- 
menl, so caily in las icign, his intention to dispense with the tests, 
struck an umvcisal alaim thioughout the nation, infused tenor into 
the church, which had hithcito been the chief suppoit of monaichy ; 
and even disgusted the aimy, by whose means alone he could now 
pin pose to govern The foimei honor against popery was levived by 
polemical books and scimons, and m cveiy dispute the victoiy seemed 
to be gained by the piolcslant divines, who wcic heard with more 
favouiable crus, and wdio managed the contiovcisy with moic learning 
and eloqiumce But anothci incident happened at this time, which 
tended mightily to excite the animosity of the nation against the 
catholic cummunion. 
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Lewis XIV having long haiassed and molested the protestants, at 
last levokcd entiiely the edict of Nantes , which had been enacted by 
Henry IV foi seeming them tliefree exercise of their religion ; which 
had been declared irievocable , and which, dm mg the experience of 
near a centuiy, had been attended with no sensible inconvenience Ail 
the iniquities inseparable from persecution were exercised against those 
unhappy religionists , who became obstinate m proportion to the 
oppressions which they suffered, and either covered under a feigned 
conversion a more violent abhorrence of the catholic communion, or 
sought among foieign nations for that libeity of which they were 
bereaved in then native country Above 500,000 of the most useful 
and industrious subjects deseited Fiance , and exported, together wuth 
immense sums of money, those arts and manufactures which had 
chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom They piopagated every w'here 
the most tragical accounts of the tyranny exeicised against them, and 
icvivcd among the pi otestants all that resentment against the bloody 
and pcisccuting spiiit of popery- to which so many incidents in all ages 
had given too much foundation Neai 50,000 refugees passed ovei 
into England , and all men weie disposed, fiom their repiesentations, 
to cntcitam the utmost honor against the projects which they appre- 
hended to be foimed by the king for the abolition of the piotestant 
religion When a pimce of so much humanity and of such signal 
prudence as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of liis religion 
alone, without any provocation, to embrace such sanguinary and 
impolitic measures, what might be dreaded, they asked, from James, 
who was so much inferior m these virtues, and who had already been 
irritated by such obstinate and violent opposition^ In vain did the 
king affect to thiow the highest blame on the peisecutions m France 
in vain did he affoid the most real protection and assistance to the 
distiessed Huguenots All these symptoms of toleration were regarded 
as insidious , opposite to the avowed principles of his sect, and belied 
by the severe administiation which he himself had exercised against 
the non-conformists m Scotland 

The smallest approach towards the mtroduction of popery, must 
in the present (ad 1686) disposition of the people, have afforded 
reason of jealousy, much moie so wide a step as diat of dispensing with 
the tests, the sole security which the nation, being disappointed of the 
cxclusion-bill, found piovided against those dieaded innovations Yet 
was the king resolute to persevere m his purpose , and having failed 
in bringing over the parliament, he made an attempt, with more 
success, for establishing his dispensing power, by a verdict of the 
judges Sir Edwaid Hales, a new proselyte, had accepted a com- 
mission of colonel , and diiections were given to his coachman to 
prosecute him for the penalty of ;£5oo, which the law, establishing 
the tests, had granted to informers. By this feigned action, the king 
hoped, both from the authority of the decision, and the reason of 
the thing, to put an end to all questions with regard to his dispensing 
power 

It could not be expected that the lawyers appointed to plead against 
Hales w'ould exert great force on that occasion but the cause was 
regarded with such anxiety by the public, that it has been thoroughly 
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canvassed m several elaborate discourses ; ^ and could men divest 
themselves of prejudice, there want not sufficient materials on which 
to form a true judgment. The claim and exercise of the dispensing 
power IS allowed to be very ancient m England , and though it seems 
at first to have been copied from papal usurpations, it may plainly be 
traced up as high as the reign of Henry III In the feudal govern- 
ments, men were more anxious to secure their private property than to* 
share m the public administration , and provided no innovations were 
attempted on their rights and possessions, the care of executing the 
laws, and ensuring geneial safety, was without jealousy entrusted to 
the sovereign. Penal statutes weie commonly intended to arm the 
prince with more authority for that purpose , and being in the mam 
calculated for promoting his influence as first magistrate, theie seemed 
no danger in allowing him to dispense with their execution, in such 
particular cases as might require an exception or indulgence That 
practice had so much prevailed, that the paihament itself had more 
than once acknowledged this prerogative of the ciown ; particularly 
during the reign of Hen. V when they enacted the law against aliens 
(Rot Pail I Hen, V n xv ), and also when they passed the statute of 
proviso! But though the geneial tenor of the penal statutes was 
such as gave the king a superior mteiest in their execution beyond 
any of his subjects, it could not but sometimes happen m a mixed 
govcinmcntf that the paihament would desiie to enact laws, by which 
the legal pouci, in some paiticulais, even wheie piivatc propcity was 
not immediately concerned, might be regulated and lestiamed In 
the twenty-thud of Hen VI a law of this kind was enacted, piohibit- 
ing any man fiom sciving in a county as shciiff above a yeai , and a 
clause was mscited by which the king was disabled liom granting a 
dispensation. Plain icason might have taught, that this law, at least, 
should be exempted fiom the king^s prciogativc but as the dispensing 
powei still pi evaded in othci cases, it was soon able, aided by the 
scivihty of the couits of judicatiiie, even to ovei powei this statute, 
which the Icgislatuie had evidently intended to sccuie against viola- 
tion. In the leign of Hen VII the case was bi ought to a trial before 
all the judges m the cxchequei-chambsi , and it was decreed, that, 
notwithstanding the stiict clause above mentioned, the king might dis- 
pense with the statute * he could fii&t, it was alleged, dispense with 
the prohibitory clause, and then with the statute itself 1 his opinion 
of the jhidgcs, though seemingly absuid, had evei since passed ioi un- 
doubted law* the piactice ot continuing the sheriffs had pi evaded 
and most of the pioperty in England had been fixed by decisions, 
which Junes, iclurned by such sheriffs, had given m the couits of judi- 
catuic. Many othei dispensations of a like natuic may be produced ; 
not only such as took place by intci vals, but such as were uniformly 
continued Thus the law was dispensed with which prohibited any 
man fiom going as judge of assize into his own county, that which ren- 

1 Str Kdwaid II< rbeit’s ‘Defence in the State Trials, * and Sir Robert Atkinses 

‘ Tuiqmry < onccrmiif? Uit Dispensing I*o\\er ’ 

s Knt l»inl 1 Henry V n \\n It is u‘m irkable, however, that in the reign of Rich H 
the juihauitut granted the kmg only i tempuriiy power of dispensing with the sUtuto of 
provisoii, Hot Pml jn? Rnh H n i A nl im unplieation tint he htd not, of himself, such 
a prerogative So uin'cUvim were many oi tues< points at that time. 
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dered all Welchmen incapable of bearing of&ces m Wales , and that 
which required every one, who received a pardon for felony, to find 
sureties for his good behaviour In the second of Jas I a new con- 
sultation of all the judges had been held upon a like question this 
prerogative of the crown was again unanimously affirmed (Coke’s Re- 
ports, viith Report) And it became an established principle in 
English jurisprudence, that, though the king could not allow of what 
was morally unlawful, he could permit what was only prohibited by 
positive statute Even the jealous house of commons, who extorted 
the petition of right from Chas I , made no scruple, by the mouth of 
Glanville, their manager, to allow of the dispensing power in its full 
extent (State Trials, vol. vii first edit p 205 Pari Hist vol viii p. 
132), and in the famous trial of ship-money, Holborne, the popular 
lawyer, had freely, and in the most explicit terms, made the same con- 
cession (State Tiials, vol V fiistedit p 171) Sir Ed Coke, the great 
oiacle of English law, had not only concurred with all other lawyers 
in favoui of this prerogative, but seems even to believe it so inherent 
in the crown, that an act of parliament itself could not abolish it 
(Coke’s Reports, xiith Rep p 18) And he paiticularly observes, that 
no law can impose such a disability of enjoying offices as the king 
may not dispense with , because the king, from the law of nature, has 
a right to the service of all his subjects This particular reason, as 
well as all the general principles, is applicable to the question of the 
tests , nor can the dangerous consequence of granting dispensations 
m that case be ever allowed to be pleaded before a court of judicature. 
Every prerogative of the crown, it may be said, admits of abuse: 
should the king pardon all criminals, law must be totally dissolved : 
should he declare and continue perpetual war against all nations, in- 
evitable ruin must ensue yet these powers are entrusted to the sove- 
reign , and we must be content, as our ancestors were, to depend upon 
ins prudence and discretion in the exercise of them 
Though this leasonmg seems founded on such principles as are 
usually admitted by lawyers, the people had entertained such \iolent 
prepossessions against the use which James here made of his prero- 
gative, that he was obliged, before he bi ought on Hales’s cause, to dis- 
place four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton, and Nevil , and 
even Sir Ed Herbeit, the chief justice, though a man of acknowledged 
virtue, yet, because he here suppoited the pretensions of the crown, 
was exposed to great and geneial reproach Men deemed a dispen- 
sing to be m effect the same with a repealing power ; and they could 
not conceive that less authoiity was necessary to repeal than to enact 
any statute. If one penal law was dispensed with, any other might 
undergo the same fate and by what principle could even the laws 
which define property be afterwards secured from violation ? The test 
act had ever been conceived the great barrier of the established reli- 
gion under a popish successor as such, it had been insisted on by the 
pailiament , as such, granted by the king , as such, during the debates 
with regard to the exclusion, recommended by the chancellor By 
what magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, and rendered 
of no validity ^ These questions were every where asked ; and men, 
stiz^itened by precedents and decisions of great authority, were re- 
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duced either to question the Antiquity of this pi erogative itself, oi to 
asseit, that even the practice of near five centuucs could not bestow 
on It sufficient authoiity (Sir Rob Atkins, p 21), It was not con- 
sidered, that the present difficulty or seeming absurdity had proceeded 
from Ute innovations intioduccd into the govcinment Evei since the 
beginning of this ccntiuy, the pailiament had, with a laudable zeal, 
been acquuing poweis and establishing principles favourable to law 
and libeity * the authoiity of the ciown had been limited in many im- 
poitant particulars and penal statutes were often calculated to secure 
the constitution against the attempts of ministers, as well as to pre- 
seivc a general peace, and repress ciimes and immoralities A pie- 
rogalive, howevci, deiived from very ancient, and almost uniform 
practice, the dispensing powei, still remained, or was supposed to* 
remain, with the ciown , sutficicnt in an instant to overturn this whole 
fabric, and to thiow down all fences of the constitution. If this pre- 
rogative, which caines on the face of it such stiong symptoms of an 
absolute authoiity in the prince, had yet, in ancient times, subsisted 
with some degree of libcity in the subject , this fact only proves, that 
scarcely any human govcinment, much less one elected in 1 tide and 
baibaious times, is cntiiely consistent and uniform m all its parts. 
But to expect, that the dispensing powci could, m any dcgicc, be icn- 
deicd compatible with those accuiatc and regulai limitations, which 
had of late ^>ccn established, and which the people wcic detei mined tO' 
maintain, was a \ain hope , and though men knew not upon what 
piinciples they could deny that pieiogativc, they saw, that, if they 
would picseive then laws and constitution, thcie was an absolute 
necessity foi denying, at least foi abolishing it The levolulion alone, 
which soon succeeded, happily put an end to all these disputes * by 
nieans of it, a moic uiufoim edifice was at last elected the monstious 
inconsistence, so visible between the ancient Gothic paits of the fabiic 
and the icccnt plans of libcity, was fully collected, and to their 
mutual felicity, king and people weic finally taught to know then 
propel bounclaues^ 

Whatcvci topics lawycis might find to defend James’s dispensing 
powei, the nation thought it dangcious, if not fatal, to libcity , and his 
lesolution of cxcicisiug it may on that account be esteemed no less 
alannmg, than it the ])owci had been founded on the most leccut and 
most fl igraiit usuipaticm It was not likely, that an authoiity, winch 
had lieeii assumed, thiough so many obstacles, would m his hands he 
long idle and unemployed Foui catholic loids were bi ought into the 
piivy council, Powis, Auindell, Bcllasis, and Dovex IIahta\, finding, 

1 It IS rennik.iMc that th<* canvontion sitmmoned by the Prince of Oranoje did not, even 
wlnu liny hid the of theu own teuns in ‘the dahntum of lights,* venture to 

tovuh mil tlu ihijiLnsing power m geinral, whi< h Iwl bun unifoimly evt icised by the former 
kin is oi ICiigl Old '1 iiey only condemned it so fii ‘as it had been .issumed and evteietsed of 
without hem »' ihle to tell wheiem the diifeience hy lJut in the ‘bill of rights,’ which 
j) iv.< d .ibout a twelv^emunili ifter, ihe parlument took eaie to secure theunselves more eUee- 
tii.iliy unst i hi im h of pierogative inrompitihle with all lecjal libeity and limit, itions , and 
they tvtlmhtl, in pf^Uive teims, all dispemsinp; powei in the crown Yet even then the 
hmuf of loids ie)e*( ud th it ( I luse of the big whuh rondimned th< e\eicise of tins power m 
found kurjs, and oljhi;ctl tlic < oninums to itst coutetU with ihohshing it for tlie future 
'riin* metis no olhd ]nof»{ of ilu* nugiilir nuureof the old English government than the 
exiMviKf of sut h -X pu log Utvc, always t xeiciscd .tnd never quebUon<rd, dU the aeiiuiation of 
ml UbcUy dimcovvied, ut laut, the daugu ol it (jomujh). 
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that, notwithstanding his past merits„he possessed no real credit or 
authority, became refractory in his opposition , and his office of privy 
seal was given to Arundell The king was open, as well as zealous, m 
the desire of making converts , and men plainly saw, that the only 
way to acquiie his affection and confidence was by a sacrifice of their 
religion Sunderland, some time after, scrupled not to gam favour at 
this price. Rochester, the treasurer, though the king's brother-m-law, 
yet, because he refused to give this instance of ^ complaisance, was 
turned out of his office the treasuiy was put in commission, and 
Bellasis was placed at the head of it All the courtieis were disgusted, 
even such as had little regard to religion. The disnonour, as well as 
distrust, attending lenegades, made most men resolve, at aU hazards^ 
to adhere to their ancient faith 

In Scotland, James’s zeal for pioselytism was more successful The 
Earls of Muiiay, Peith, and Melfort weie brought over to the court 
religion , and the two lattei noblemen made use of a very courtly 
reason foi then conveision they pietended, that the papers found in 
the late king’s cabinet, had opened their eyes, and had convinced them 
of the piefeiencc due to the catholic religion Queensberr}, who 
showed not the same complaisance, fell into total disgrace, notwith- 
standing his former sei vices, and the important sacrifices, which he 
had made to the measures of the court These merits could not even 
ensuie him of safety against the vengeance to which he s4ood exposed. 
His rival, Pcith, who had been ready to sink under his superior inte- 
rest, now acquired the ascendant , and all the complaints exhibited 
against him, were totally obliterated. ‘ His faith,' according to a say- 
ing of Halifax, ‘ had made him whole ' 

But it was in Ireland chiefly, that the mask was wholly taken off, 
and that the king thought himself at liberty to proceed to the full 
extent of his zeal and his violence The Duke of Ormond was re- 
called, and though the piimate and Lord Granaid, two protestants, 
still possessed the authority of justices, the whole power was lodged in 
the hands of Talbot, the general, soon after cieated Earl of lyrconnel; 
a man, who, from the blindness of his prejudices and fury of his 
tempci, was transpoi ted with the most immeasuiable ardour for the 
catholic cause Aftei the suppression of Monmouth's rebellion, orders 
weic given by Tyrconnel to disarm all the protestants, on pretence of 
securing the public peace, and keeping their arms in a few magazines 
for the use of the militia Ne\t, the army was new-modelled, and a 
great number of officcis were dismissed, because it was pretended, 
that they or their fathers had served under Cromwell and the republic. 
The injustice was not confined to them Near 300 officers more were 
aftei waids broken, though many of them had purchased their com- 
missions about 4000 or 5000 private soldiers, because they were 
piotestants, were dismissed, and being stripped even of their regi- 
mentals, were turned out to starve in the stieets. While these vio- 
lences weie carrying on, Clarendon, who had been named lord-lieu- 
tenant, came ovei , but he soon found, that, as h6 had refused to 
give the king the desired pledge of fidelity, by changing his religion, 
he possessed no ciedit or authoiity He was even a kind of prisoner 
m the hands of Tyrconnel , and as he gave all opposition in his 
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power to the precipitate measij^res of the catholics, he was soon after 
recalled, and Tyrconnel substituted m his place. The unhappy pro- 
testants now saw all the civil authority, as well as the militaiy force, 
transferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies ; inflamed with 
hereditary hatred, and stimulated by eveiy motive, which the passion 
either for power, property, or religion could inspire. Even the barba- 
rous banditti were let loose to prey on them m their present defence- 
less condition. A renewal of the ancient massacres was apprehended ; 
and great multitudes, struck with the best-grounded terror, deserted 
the kingdom, and infused into the English nation a dread of those 
violences, to which, aftei some time, they might justly, from the preva- 
lence of the catholics, think themselves exposed 
All judicious persons of the catholic communion were disgusted with 
these violent measures, and could easily foiesee the consequences. 
But James was entirely governed by the rash counsels of the queen 
and of his confessor. Father Peteis, a Jesuit, whom he soon after 
created a privy counsellor. He thought too, that, as he was now m 
the decline of life, it was necessary for him, by hasty steps, to carry his 
designs into execution ; lest the succession of the Fiinccss of Orange 
should overturn all his projects In vain did Arundell, Powis, and 
Bellasis remonstiate, and suggest moie modeiate and cautious measures 
These men had seen and felt, duiing the piosecution of the popish plot, 
the extreme, antipathy which the nation bore to their religion , and 
though some subsequent incidents had seemingly allayed that spiiit, 
they knew, that the settled habits of the people weie still the same, and 
that the smallest incident was sufficient to renew the ioimei animosity 
A very modeiate indulgence, thcicfoic, to the catholic religion would 
nave satisfied them, and all attempts to acquiie powci, much moie 
to pioducc a change of the national iaith, they deemed dangcious and 
dcsti active (D’Avaux, Jan. lo, 16B7) 

On the first broaching of the popish plot, the cleigy of the Chuicli of 
England had concuircd in the piosecution of it, with the same violence 
and ciedulity as the icst of the nation but dicading aftci wards the 
prevalence of republican and piesbytcnan pi inciples, they had been 
engaged to suppoit the measures of the couit , and to then assistance 
chiefly, James had owed his succession to the ci own Finding that 
all these services wcie foi gotten, and that the catholic religion was the 
king’s solo lavouutc, the chuich had commenced an opposition to 
coint measures ; and popeiy was now acknowledged the moie imme- 
diate d.ingei In oidei to pievent inflammatory scimons on this 
])opulai subject, James revived some diiections to picachois, which 
Inul been pioinulgatcd by the late king, in the beginning of his leign, 
when no design against the national lehgion was yet formed, 01 at 
least appiehended But in the present delicate and uiteiestmg situa- 
tion of the chuich, thcie was little reason to expect that oiders founded 
on no legal aiithonty, would be iigidly obeyed by picachcis, who saw 
no sccunty to themselves but in pieseiving the confidence and rcgaid 
of the people. Instead of avoiding controveisy, accoidmg to the 
king^s injunctions, the pi cachcrscveiy where declaimed against popery; 
Sind, among the icst, Di. Shaipc, a cleigyman of London, paiticularly 
•distinguished himself, and affected to thiow great contempt on those 
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who had been induced to change their r&ligion by such pitiful argu- 
ments as the Romish missionaries could suggest. This topic, being 
supposed to reflect on the king, gave great offence at court, and 
positive orders were issued to the Bishop of London, his diocesan, 
immediately to suspend Sharpe, till his majesty’s pleasure should be 
farther known The prelate replied, that he could not possibly obey 
these commands, and that he was not empowered, in such a summary 
manner, to inflict any punishment even upon the greatest delinquent 
But neither this obvious reason, nor the most dutiful submissions, both 
of the prelate and of Sharpe himself, could appease the court. The 
king was determined to proceed with violence in the prosecution of 
this affair The bishop himself he resolved to punish for disobedience 
to his commands , and the expedient, which he employed for that 
purpose, was of a nature the most illegal and the most alarming. 
Among all the engines of authority formerly employed by the crown, 
none had been moie dangerous, or even destiuctive, to liberty, than 
the court of high commission, which, togethei with the star-chamber, 
had been abolished in the leign of Chas I. by act of parliament, in 
which a clause was also inserted, prohibiting the erection in all future 
times of that court, oi any of a like nature But this law was deemed 
by James no obstacle , and an ecclesiastical commission was anew 
issued, by which seven ^ commissioners were vested with^ull and 
unlimited authority over the Church of England On them were 
bestowed the same inquisitorial powers, possessed by the former court 
of high commission • they might proceed upon bare suspicion , and 
the better to set the law at defiance, it was expressly inserted m their 
patent itself, that they weie to exercise their jurisdiction, notwith- 
standing any law or statute to the contrary The king’s design to 
subdue the church was now sufficiently known ; and had he been 
able to establish the authority of this new-erected court, his success 
was infallible. A more sensible blow could not be given, both to 
national liberty and religion and happily the contest could not be 
tried in a cause more iniquitous and unpopular than that against 
Sharpe and the Bishop of London 
The prelate was cited before the commissioners After denying the 
legality of the couit, and claiming the privilege of all Christian bishops 
to be tried by the metropolitan and his suffragans , he pleaded in his 
own defence that, as he was obliged, if he had suspended Sharpe, to 
act m the capacity of a judge, he could not, consistent either with 
law or equity, pronounce sentence without a previous citation and 
trial • that he had by petition represented this difficulty to his Majesty, 
and not receiving any answer, he had reason to think, that his petition 
had given entire satisfaction that in order to show farther his defer- 
ence, he had advised Sharpe to abstain from pieachmg, till he had 
j*ustified his conduct to the king , an advice, which, coming from a 
superior, was equivalent to a command, and had accordingly met 
with the proper obedience that he had thus, in his apprehension, 


1 The persons named were the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sancroft , the Bishop Durham, 
Crew, of Rochester, Sprat, the Earl of Rochester, Sunderland, Ch^cellor Je^nes, and 
Lord Chief Justice Heibert The archbishop refused to act, and the Bishop of Chester was 
$,ubstituted in his place o 
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conformed himself to his Majesty's pleasure , but if he should still be 
found wanting to his duty m any paiticular, he was now willing to 
crave pardon, and to make reparation. All this submission, both m 
Sharpe and the prelate, had no effect . it was determined to have an 
example * oiders were accordingly sent to the commissioners to pro- 
ceed * and by a majority of votes the bishop, as well as the doctor, 
was suspended 

Almost the whole of this short reign consists of attempts, always 
impiudent, often illegal, sometimes both, against whatever was most 
loved and reveied by the nation • even such schemes of the king's as 
might be laudable in themselves, were so disgraced by his intentions, 
that they serve only to aggravate the charge against him. James was 
become a great patron of toleiation, and an enemy to all those per- 
secuting laws, which, from the influence of the Church, had been 
enacted both against the dissenters and catholics Not content with 
granting dispensations to particular persons, he assumed a power of 
issuing a declaration of general indulgence, and of suspending at 
once all the' penal statutes, by which a conformity was required to the 
established religion This was a strain of authoiity, it must be con- 
fessed, quite inconsistent with law and a limited consutution , yet 
was It suppoitcd by many stiong piccedcnts in the history of England 
Even afto the pimciplcs of libeity were become moic pievalent, and 
began to be well undci stood, the late king had, oftcnci than once, 
and without giving much umbiage, excited this dangcious powci 
he had, in 1663, suspended the execution of a law, u Inch legulatcd 
caiihiges duung the two Dutch wais, he had twice suspended the act 
of navigation and the commons, m 1666, being icsolvcd, contiaiy to 
the king's judgment, to enact that iniquitous law against the impoita- 
tion of lush cattle, found it ntcessaiy, in oidcr to obviate the exercise 
of this piciogativc, which they dcsiied not at that tunc entirely to 
deny or abrogate, to call that impoitation a nuisance. 

Though the foimci authouty of the sovereign was gioat in civil 
affaiis, it was still gicatei in ecclesiastical, and the whole despotic 
powci of the popes was often believed, m virtue of the supiemacy, to 
have devolved to the ciown The last pailiamcnt of Chas, 1 by 
abolishing the powci of the king and convocation to liame canons 
without consent of pailiamcnt, had somewhat chminishcd the supposed 
extent of the supieinacv , but still vciy considcidable loinams of it, at 
IcMst vciy important claims, weic pi cseived and wcic occasionally made 
use ol by thcsovcicign In 1662, Chailos, pleading both the lights of 
his supiemacy and his suspending powci, had gi anted a gcneial mclul- 
gence 01 toleration , and m 1672 he icnewcd the same edict though 
the icmonstianccs of his pailiamcnt obliged him, on both occasions, 
to ictiact , and m the last instance, the triumph of law ovei preioga- 
tivc was deemed veiy gieat and mcmoiablc In gcneial, we may 
icmaik, that, whcie the cxeicising of the suspending power was 
agiecablc and useful, the power itself was little questioned: where 
the exercise was thought liable to exceptions, men not only opposed 
It, but piocceded to deny altogether the legality of the prerogative, on 
wlm-h It was iounclcil. i j 

lautcs, moje impiudent and aibitiaiy than his predeccssoi issued 
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Ills proclamation, suspending all the penal laws in ecclesiastical 
affaiis, and granting a general liberty of conscience to all his subjects. 
He was not deterred by the lefiection, both that this scheme of in- 
dulgence was already blasted by two fruitless attempts , and that in 
such a government as that of England, it was not sufficient that a 
prerogative be approved of by some lawyers and antiquaries * if it 
was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet was still 
exerted, the victory over national liberty was no less signal than if 
obtained by the most flagrant injustice and usurpation These two 
considerations, indeed, would rather serve to recommend this project 
to James , who deemed himself superior in vigour and activity to his 
brother, and who probably thought, that his people enjoyed no liberties, 
but by his royal concession and indulgence 

In order to piocure a bettei reception for his edict of toleration, 
the king, finding himself opposed by the Church, began to pay court 
to the disscnteis , and he imagined, that, by playing one party against 
anothci, he should easily obtain the victory over both, a lehned 
policy which it much exceeded his capacity to conduct. His inten- 
tions weie so obvious, that it was impossible for him ever to gain the 
sincere confidence and regard of the non-confoi mists They knew, that 
the genius of their religion was diameti ically opposite to that of the ca- 
tholics, the sole object of the king’s affection They were sen^ble,that 
both the violence of his temper, and the maxims of his religion, were 
repugnant to the principles of toleration They had seen, that, on his ac- 
cession, as well as duiing his brothei’s reign, he had courted the Church 
at their expense ; and it was not till his dangeious schemes weie re- 
jected by the prelates, that he had 1 ecoui se to the non-conformists. All 
his favours, theiefore, must, to every man of judgment among the sec- 
tancs, have appealed insidious yet such was the pleasure reaped from 
present ease, such the animosity of the dissenters against the Church, 
who had so long subjected them to the iigours of persecution, that they 
everywhere expiessed the most entire duty to the king, and compliance 
with his measures ; and could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the 
present depression of their adversaiies. 

But had the dissenters been evei so much inclined to shut their 
eyes with regaid to the king’s intentions, the mannei of conducting 
his scheme in Scotland was sufficient to discover the secret 1 he 
king fiist applied to the Scottish parliament, and desired an indul- 
gence foi the catholics alone, without comprehending the presbyte- 
rians but that assembly, though more disposed than even thepai- 
liament of England, to sacrifice their civil liberties, lesolved likewise 
to adhere pertinaciously to their religion , and they rejected for the fii st 
time the king’s application James, therefore, found himself obliged to 
exert his prerogative , and he now thought it prudent to interest a party 
among his subjects, besides the catholics, in supporting this act of 
authoiity To the sui prise of the harassed and persecuted presb>- 
teiians, they heard the principles of toleration everywheie extolled, 
and found that full pei mission was granted to attend conventicles , an 
offence, which, even duiing this leign, had been declared no less than a 
capital enormity. The king’s declaration, however, of indulgence 
contained clauses, sufficient to depress their joy. As if popery were 

aS ^ 
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already predominant, be dedaied, ‘that be never would use force or 
‘ “ invincible necessity '' against any man on account of his persuasion? 
‘ of the protestant religion ’ a promise surely of toleration given to» 
the protestants with great precaution, and admitting a considerable 
latitude for persecution and violence. It is likewise remarkable, that 
the king declared in express terms, ‘ that he had thought fit, by his 
‘ sovereign authouty, prerogative, royal and “ absolute power, which 
‘ all his subjects were to obey “ without reserve,’' to grant this royal 
‘ toleration ' The dangerous designs of other princes are to be col- 
lected by a comparison of their several actions, or by a discovery of 
their more secret counsels but so blinded was James with zeal, sO' 
transported by his imperious temper, that even his proclamations and 
public edicts contain expressions which, without farther enquiry, may 
suffice to his condemnation. 

The English well knew, that the king, by the constitution of their 
government, thought himself intitled, as indeed he was, to as ample 
authority in his southern, as m his northern kingdom, and therefore, 
though the declaration of indulgence published for England was more 
cautiously expressed, they could not but be alaimed by the arbitrary 
treatment to which their neighbours were exposed It is even re- 
markable, that the English declaration contained clauses of a strange 
impoit ^The king theie promised, that he would maintain his loving 
subjects in all their pioperties and possessions, as well of church and 
abbey lands as of any other Men thought, that, if the full establish- 
ment of popciy weie not at hand, this piomise was quite superfluous ; 
and they concluded, that the king was so replete with joy on the pro- 
spect of that gloiious event, that he could not, even for a momenty 
lefiam fiom expiessing it 

But what afforded the most alaiming piospect, was the continuance 
and even mciease of the violent and piecipitate conduct of affaus in 
Ii eland Tyrconnel was now vested with full authority, and earned 
over with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken from a 
jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and othei crimes, but who 
compensated for all his enoimxties by a headlong zeal for the catholic 
religion. He was even heaid to say fiom the bench, that the pio- 
testants weie all rogues, and that there was not one among forty 
thousand that was not a tiaitor, a rebel, and a villain The whole 
stiain of the administiation w^as suitable to such sentiments The 
catholics were put in possession of the council table, of the courts of 
judicature, and of the bench of justices In ordei to make them 
mastcis of the pailiament, the same violence was exercised that had 
been practised in England The chaiters of Dublin and of all the 
corpoiations were annulled, and new chaiters were granted, subject- 
ing the corporations to the will of the sovereign The protestant free- 
men were expelled, catholics introduced , and the latter sect, as they 
always were the majority m number, were now invested with the whole 
power of the kingdom The act of settlement was the only obstacle to 
their enjoying the whole property } and Tyrconnel had formed a scheme 
for calling a pailiament, m oidci to leverse that act, and empower the 
king to bestow all the lands of Ireland on his catholic subjects. But 
m this scheme he met with opposition from the modeiate catholics m 
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the king’s council Lord Bellasis went eve^n so far as to affirm with an 
K)ath, ‘ that that fellow in Ireland was fool and madman enough to ruin 
^ ten kingdoms ’ The decay of trade, from the desertion of the pro- 
testants, was represented, the sinking of the revenue, the alarm 
communicated to England and by these considerations the king’s 
resolutions were for some time suspended, though it was easy to 
foresee, from the tenor of his conduct, which side would at last pre- 
pondeiate. 

But the king was not content with discovering m his own kingdoms 
the imprudence of his conduct he was resolved, that all Europe should 
be witness of it He publicly sent the Earl of Castelmame ambassador 
extiaordmary to Rome, in order to express his obeisance to the Pope, 
and to make advances for reconciling his kingdom, in form, to the 
catholic communion Never man, who came on so important an 
eriand, met with so many neglects and even affronts, as Castelmame. 
The pontiff, instead of being pleased with this foiward step, concluded 
that a scheme, conducted with so much indiscietion, could never pos- 
sibly be successful And as he was engaged in a violent quanel with 
the Fiench monaich, a quarrel which inteiested him more neaily than 
the con vei Sion of England, he boie little regaid to James, whom he 
believed too closely connected with his capital enemy 

The only proof of complaisance, which James received from the 
pontiff was his sending a nuncio to England, in return for the<«mbassy. 
By act of parliament any communication with the Pope was made 
treason ‘ yet so little legard did the king pay to the laws, that he gave 
the nuncio a public and solemn reception at Windsor. The Duke of 
Someiset, one of the bed-chambei, because he refused to assist at this 
ceremony, was dismissed from his employment The nuncio resided 
openly in London duiing the rest of this leign Four catholic bishops 
were publicly consecrated in the king’s chapel, and sent out under the 
title of vicars apostolical, to exercise the episcopal function in their 
respective dioceses Their pastoral letters, directed to the lay catholics 
of England, were printed and dispersed by the expiess allowance and 
permission of the king The regular clergy of that communion ap- 
peared at court in the habits of their oider, and some of them weie 
so indiscreet as to boast, that, m a little time, they hoped to walk in 
procession through the capital. 

While the king shocked m the most open manner all the principles 
and piejudices of his protestant subjects, he could not sometimes but 
be sensible, that he stood in need of their assistance for the execution 
of his designs He had himself, by viitue of his prerogative, sus- 
pended the penal laws, and dispensed with the test, but he would 
gladly have obtained the sanction of pailiament to these acts of power; 
and he knew, that, without this authoiity, his edicts alone would fiever 
afford a durable security to the catholics He had employed, there- 
fore, with the membeis of parliament many private conferences, which 
■were then called ^ closetmgs and he used every expedient of reasons, 
menaces, and promises to break their obstinacy m this particular. 
Finding all his efforts fruitless, he had dissolved the parliament, and 
was determined to call a, new one, from which he expected more com- 
plaisance and submission. By the practice of annulhng the charters, 
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ibe king was become master of all the corporations, and could at 
pleasure change everywhere the whole magistiacy. The church paity, 
therefore, by whom the crown had been hithcito so rcAiaikably sup- 
ported, and to whom the king visibly owed his safety fiom all the 
efforts of his enemies, was deprived of authority; and the dissentcis, 
those very enemies, were, first in London, and aftciwaids in every 
other coiporation, substituted in their place. Not content with this 
violent and dangeious innovation, the king appointed certain regu- 
lators to examine the qualifications of electors; and directions wcie 
given them to exclude all such as adhered to the test and penal sta- 
tutes.^ Queries to this purpose were openly proposed in all places, in 
order to try the sentiments of men, and enable the king to judge of the 
pioceedings of the future pailiament The powci of the crown was at 
this time so gieat, and the revenue, managed by Tnmes’s fiugalily, so 
consideiable and independent, that, if he had cmbiaced any national 
party, he had been ensured of success; and might have catried his au- 
thority to what length he pleased. But the catholics, to whom he had 
entirely devoted himself, weie scarcely the hundtedth part of the 
people. Even the protestant non-confoimisls, whom he so ’much 
com ted, were little moie than the twentieth, and wh.it was wmse, 
reposed no confidence in the unnatuial alliance conli acted with the 
catholics, and m the piinciplcs of tolciation, whuh, contiaiy to then- 
usual pifcticc m all ages, seemed at picsent to b(‘ adopted by that 
sect The king, theicfoie, finding little hopes ol sue ccss, delayed Iho 
summoning of a pailiamcnl, .and pioccedcd still m the e\eicise of Ins 
illegal and aibiUaiy aiithoiity 

The whole powei in li eland had been committed to cathohes. Tn 
Scotland, all the mini&tois, whom the king chielly tujsted, weie coiv 
verts to that i eligion Every gi cat oifit c m E ngdnnd, civil and mililai y, 
was giadually Uansfened horn the pioicstants Hoebester and 
Claiendon, the kmg^s brothcrs-in-l.\w, thouf’h they land evei been 
faithful to lus inteicsts, could not, by all then sci vices, attme foi l]u‘ir 
adhcicncc to the national leligion , and had been chsimssctl fiom their 
employments I'he violent Jetlenes himself, though he had saciiliced 
justice and humanity to the coint, yet, because he leiustd also to 
give up his religion, was declining m favoui and inteiest. Nothing 
now remained but to open the dom m the chuuh and inuveislttes to 
the intuision of the cathohes It was not long bi^fote the king made 
this lash choit ; and by constiaining the ])idacy and established 
cbuich to seek piotection m the punciples of hbcity, he at last left 
himself ontiiely without fuends and adherents 

iMlIier Kiancib, a Bcncclictmc, was recommended by the king’s 
mandale to the univcisity of Cambiidgc foi thedcgiee of mastci of ♦ills ; 
and as it was usual foi the univcisity to confei that degiee on ])eisons 
eminent foi learning, without icgaid to their leligiou ; and as they had 
even admitted lately the secretaiy to the nmbass.idor of Moiocco ; the 
king on that account thought himself the better entitled to compliance* 

I Tli«* elrrtums m nomc pKres putuululy «i Y<jrtv, wtnt* tninsft rwd fiom tlie people to 
the who, by the u w diaitcr, wme ailuamra by tho erown (Sir John Kewby's- 

nicia. p ey ). J'ius wts ut rcaiiiy nothtujq: diflcmit ft ran the nnmm^ the membem* 

'Che same utt of awtlionty IwU bttn < niployed m U1 the buuouifh** of ScoUuud. 
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But tlacunivcisity considered, that there^was a great difference between 
a compliment bestowed on foieigneis, and degrees which gave a title 
to vote in all the elections and statutes of the univeisity, and which, if 
confcircJ on the catholics, would infallibly in time render that sect 
cntiiely supeiior. They thercfoie refused to obey the king’s mandate, 
and were cited to appear before the court of ecclesiastical commission 
The vice-chancellor was suspended by that couit , but as the uni- 
veisity chose a man of spirit to succeed him, the king thought proper 
for the piesent to drop his pretensions 

The attempt upon the univeisity of Oxford was prosecuted with 
more inflexible obstinacy, and was attended with more important 
consequences This university had lately, in their famous deciee, 
made a solemn profession of passive obedience , and the court pro- 
bably expected, that they would show their sincerity, when their turn 
came to piactise that doctime , which, though, if earned to the utmost 
extent, it be contiaiy both to reason and to natuie, is apt to meet with 
the moic effectual opposition fiom the lattei piinciple The piesident 
of Magdalen college, one of the iichcst foundations in Europe, dying 
aiiout tins time, a mandate was sent m favour of Farmer, a new con- 
veil, Init one who, besides his being a catholic, had not, in other 
lespccts, the qualifications icquired by the statutes for enjoying that 
ofliLC. The fellows of the college made submissive applications to thg 
king for iccalling his mandate , but befoie they received^an answer, 
the day came, on which, by their statutes, they were obliged to pi ooeed 
to an election. They chose Dr Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of 
the fiimncss and vigoiu requisite for maintaining his own rights and 
those of the univeisity In order to punish the college for this con- 
tumacy as it was c<iUcd, an inftiior ecclesiastical commission was 
st'iit down, and the new picsidcnt and the fellows were cited before it. 
So little legaid had been paid to any consideration besides religion^ 
that Faimei, on enquiiy, was found guilty of the lowest and most 
scandalous vices ; insomuch that even the ecclesiastical commissioners 
wcic ashamed to insist on his election A new mandate, therefore, 
was issued in favour of Parker, lately cieated bishop of Oxford, a man 
of a piostitute charactci, but who, like Farmei, atoned for all his vices 
by his avowed willmgticss to eitibiace the catholic religion The 
college icpicsentcd, that all piosidonts had ever been appointed by 
election, and there were few instances of the king s inteiposin„ by his 
jocommcndation in favoui of any candidate , that having alieady iMde 
a regular election of a piesident, they could not deprive him of his office, 
and duimghis lifetime, subsiitutc any othci m his place , that, “ 
thc^ weie^a vacancy, Paikci, by the statutes of their founder, could 
Sot be chosen , that they had all of them bound themsdv^ by o^h to 
obscive those statutes, and never on any account to accept of a dispen- 
sation ; and that the college had at all times so much distinguished 
itself by Its loyalty, that nothing but the most invincible necessity 
S3 nL obhie t&m to oppose his majest/s 

reasons availed them nothing The piesident and all the felloes, 
wore committed dunng the reign of James, is perhaps the most illegal 
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and arbitrary* When the disprensmg power was the most strenuously 
insisted on by couit lawyers, it had still been allowed, that the statutes, 
which regard private pioperty, could not legally be infringed by that 
prerogative Yet m this instance it appealed, that even these were 
not now secure from invasion. The piivileges of a college are 
attacked : men are illegally dispossessed of their property, for adher- 
ing to their duty, to their oaths, and to their religion ' the fountains 
of the church are attempted to be poisoned , nor would it be long, it 
was concluded, ere all ecclesiastical, as well as civil preferments, would 
be bestowed on such as, negligent of honour, virtue, and sincerity, 
basely sacrificed their faith to the reigning superstition Such were 
the general sentiments , and as the universities have an intimate con- 
nection with the ecclesiastical establishments, and mightily interest all 
those who have there received their education, this arbitrary proceed- 
ing begat universal discontent against the king^s administration. 

The next measure of the court was an insult still more open on the 
ecclesiastics, and rendered the breach between the king and that 
powerful body fatal, as well as incuiable. It is strange that James, 
when he felt, from the sentiments of his own heart, what a mighty 
influence religious zeal had ovci him, should yet be so infatuated as 
never once to suspect, that it might possibly have a pioportionable 
puthoi ity over his subjects Could he have piofited by repeated expe- 
rience, he Rad seen instances enow of then stiong aveision to that 
communion, which, fiom a violent, impeiious tcmpci, he was deter- 
mined, by evciy possible expedient, to intioduce into his kingdoms 

1 he king published (a b. 1688) a second declaration of indulgence, 
almost in the same tcims with the foimci , and he subjoined an order, 
that, iinmccUiitcly aftei divine scivicc, it should be read by the cleigy 
in all the chuiches As they wcic known uni vci sally to disappiove of 
the use made of the suspending powci, this clause, they thought, could 
be meant only as an insult upon them ; and they wcic sensible, that, 
by then compliance, they should expose themselves, both to public 
contempt, on account of then tame lichaviour, and to public hatred, 
by their indirectly pationising so obnoxious a pieiogativcd They 
weie determined, thcicfoic, almost univeisally to prescive the regaid 
of the people j then only piotcction, while the laws wcie become of so 
little validity, and while the couit was so deeply engaged 111 opposite 
interests In order to encouiage them m this lesolution, six pi elates, 
namely, Lloyde, bishop of St Asaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner 
<>i ICly, Lake of Chichcstci, White of Pctciboiough, and lielawney of 
Ibistol, met pnvalcly with the piimatc, and conceited the foimofa 
petition to the king. They theie icpiebcnt in few woids, that, though 
] 30 sscsscd of the highest sense of loyalty, a virtue of which the chuich 
of England hud given such eminent testimonies , and though desuous of 
abordmg case, in a legal way, to allpiotestant disscntcis , yet, because 
the decimation of indulgence was founded on a pieiogativc, formerly de- 
claicd illegal by pailiamcnt, they could not, m pi udcnce, honour, or con- 
science, sofai make themselves parties as the distribution of it all over 

Wlien Clnrles chssolvud hts hst parliament, he set forth a decUratnon gmng’ his rmons 
f«i that measure, uid tins dtf laration the clergy h.id been ordered to read to the people after 
tlivtm* sfjvue Thest <«d<*»i wcic .igiccible to their party prejudices, and they willmgly 
subnutted to them. The cuiiti uy wis now the case 
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the kingdom would be interpreted to amount to. They therefore 
besought the king, that he would not insist upon their reading that 
declaration ^ 

The king was incapable, not only of yieldmg to the greatest opposi- 
tion, but of allowing the slightest and most respectful contradiction to 
pass uncensured He immediately embraced a resolution (and his 
resolutions, when once embraced, were inflexible) of punishing the 
bishops, for a petition so popular in its matter, and so prudent and 
cautious in the expression. As the petition was delivered him in 
private, he summoned them before the council ; and questioned them 
whether they would acknowledge it The bishops saw his intention, 
and seemed long desirous to decline answenng. but being pushed by the 
chancellor, they at last avowed the petition. On their refusal to give bail, 
an Older was immediately drawn for their commitment to the Tower , 
and the ciown lawyeis received directions to prosecute them for the 
seditious libel which, it was pretended, they had composed and uttered 
The people were alieady aware of the danger to which the prelates 
were exposed , and weie raised to the highest pitch of anxiety and 
attention with regard to the issue of this extiaordmaiy affaii. But 
when they beheld these fatheis of the church brought from court under 
the custody of a guard, when they saw them embarked in vessels on 
the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their affection ^r 
liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at once ; and they flew to 
behold this affecting spectacle. The whole shore was covered with 
crowds of prostrate spectators, who at once implored the blessing of 
those holy pastors, and addressed their petitions towards heaven for 
piotection during this exti erne danger, to which their country and their 
ichgion stood exposed Even the soldieis, seized with the contagion 
of the same spiiit, flung themselves on their knees before the distressed 
prelates, and craved the benediction of those cnmmals whom they 
were appointed to guard Some persons ran into the water, that they 
might paiticipate moie neaily m those blessings, which the prelates 
weie distributing on all aiound them The bishops themselves, during 
this tiiumphant suffeiing, augmented the general favour, by the most 
lowly submissive depoitment , and they still exhorted the people to 
fear God, honour the king, and maintam their loyalty , expressions 
moi e animating than the most inflammatory speeches And no sooner 

had they entered the piecmcts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, 
m order to return thanks foi those afflictions, which heaven, in defence 
of Its holy cause, had thought them worthy to endure 
1 The words of the petition were ' That the great avereeness found in themselves to flieir 

* distributing and publishing in all their churches your Majesty’s late declaration for liberty 
■* of conscience, proceeds nmther from any want of duty and obedience to your Majesty (our 

* holy mother, the Church of England, being, both m her prmaples and her constant prac- 
'* tice, unquestionably loyal, and having, to her great honour, been more than once publicly 

* acknowledged to be so by your gracious Majesty) nor yet from any want of tenderness to 

* dissenters, m relation to whom we are willing to come to such a temper as shall be thought 

* fit, when the matter sh^l be considered and settled m parhament and convocation But 

* among many other considerations from this especially, because that declaration is founded upon 
‘ such a dispensing power as hath been often declared illegal m parhament, and particularly 

* m the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your Majesty's reign, and is a matter 

* of so great moment and consequence to the whole nation, both m Church and State that 
■* your petitioners cannot m prudence, honour, or conscience so far make themselves partly 

* to It as a distribution of it all over the nation, and the solemn pubbcation of it once and 
' again, even in God's house, and in the tune of divme service, must amount to m common 
^ and reasonable construction.’ 
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flattered themselves Calumny ^ven went so far as to asciibe to the 
king the design of imposing on the woild a supposititious child, who 
might be educated in his principles, and aftei his death support the 
catholic religion in his dominions The nation almost universally 
believed him capable, from bigotiy, of committing any crime , as they 
had seen, that, fi om like motives, he was guilty of every imprudence 
and the affections of nature, they thought, would be easily sacrificed 
to the superior motive of propagating a catholic and orthodox faith 
The present occasion was not the first, when that calumny had been 
invented In the year 1682, the queen, then Duchess of York, had 
been pregnant , and rumours were spread that an imposture would at 
that time be obtruded upon the nation but happily, the infant proved 
a female, and thereby spared the party all the trouble of supporting 
their improbable fiction.^ 


CHAPTER LXXL 

Conduct of the Prince of Orange — He forms a league against France 
— refuses to concur wth the king — resolves to oppose the king — Is 
applied to by the English — Coalition of parties — Prmcds p 7 epara- 
tions — Offereeof France to the king — rejected’— Supposed league with 
France — Getter al discontents — The king reUacts his measures — 
Princds declaration — The prmce lands in England ’’General com- 
motion — Desertion of the army — and of Prince George — and of the 
Princess Anne— Hinges consternation — and flight — General con- 
fusion — King seized at Faversham — Second escape — The kin^'*s 
character— Convention summoned— Settlement of Scotland— i he 
English conve7ition meets — Views of the parties — Free conference 
between the houses — Commons prevails — Settlement of the crown — 
Manners and sciences 

While every motive, civil and religious, concuned to alienate from the 
king every rank and denomination of men, it might be expected that 
his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight , but 
such IS the influence of established government , so avcise <iie men 
from beginning hazardous enterpiises , that, had not an attack been 
made from abroad, affairs might long have lemained m their piesent 
delicate situation, and James might at last have pi evaded m his rash 
and ill-concerted projects 

The Prmce of Orange, ever since his maniage with the lady Mary, 
had maintained a very prudent conduct , agreeably to that sound un- 
derstanding, with which he was so eminently endowed He made it a 
maxim to concern himself little in English affairs, and never by any 
measure to disgust any of the factions, or give umbrage to the prince, 
who filled the throne His natural inclination, as well as his interest, 
led him to employ himself with assiduous mdustiy in the transactions 
on the continent, and to oppose the grandeui of the Fiench monarch, 

1 TIiis story IS taken notice of in a weekly paper, the ‘ Observator,’ published at that very time, 
Aug S3, 168a Party zeal is capable of swallowing the most incredible story , but it is surely sin- 
gular, that the same calumny, when once baffled, should yet be renewed with such success* 
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against whom he had long, both froifi personal and political considera- 
tions, conceived a violent animosity. By this conduct, he gratified the 
prejudices of the whole English nation but as he crossed the inclina- 
tions of Charles, who sought peace by compliance with France, he had 
much declined in the favour and affections of that monarch 

James on his accession found it so much his interest to live on good 
terms with the heir apparent, that he showed the prince some demon- 
strations of friendship j and the prince, on his part, was not wanting 
m every instance of duty and legard towards the king On Mon- 
mouth’s invasion, he immediately dispatched over six regiments of 
British troops, which were in the Dutch service, and he offered to take 
the command of the king’s forces against the rebels How little soever 
he might appiove of James’s admimstiation, he always kept a total 
silence on the subject, and gave no countenance to those discontents, 
which weie propagated with such mdustiy throughout the nation. 

Itwasfiom the application of James himself, that the prince first 
openly took any pait m English affans Notwithstanding the lofty 
ideas which the king had cntci tamed of his picrogative, he found, that 
the edicts emitted from it still wanted much of the authority of laws, 
and that the continuance of them might in the issue become dangerous, 
both to himself and to the catholics, whom he desired to favour An 
act of parliament alone could insure the indulgence or tolewrfion, 
which he had laboured to establish , and he hoped, that, if the prince 
would declare m favour of that scheme, the members, who had hitherto 
resisted all his own applications, would at last be prevailed with to adopt 
it The consent, therefore, of the prince to the repeal of the penal 
statutes and of the test was strongly solicited by the king ; and in 
order to engage him to agree to that measure, hopes were given (Bur- 
net, vol. 1. p 71 1. D’Avaux, 15 April, 1688), that England would 
second him in all those enterpiises, which his active and extensive 
genius had with such success planned on the continent He was at 
this time the centre of all the negociations of Christendom. 

The emperor and the King of Spam, as the pnnee well knew, were 
enraged by the repeated mjuiies which they had suffeied from the 
ambition of Lewis, and still more by the frequent insults which his 
pride had made them undergo He was apprised of the influence of 
these monarchs ovei the catholic princes of the empire • he had him- 
self acquired great authoiity with the protestants and he formed a 
project of uniting Europe m one general league against the encroach- 
ments of France, which seemed so nearly to threaten the independence 
of all its neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than those of a conqueror and 
a persecutor, and Lewis soon found, that besides his weakening 
France by the banishment of so many useful subjects, the refugees 
had inflamed all the protestant nations against him, and had raised 
him enemies, who, m defence of their religion as well as liberty, were 
obstinately resolved to oppose his progress The city of Amsterdam 
and other towns m Holland, which had before fallen into a dependance 
on France, being terrified with the accounts, which they every moment 
leceived, of the fuiious persecutions against the Huguenots, had now 
dioppcd all domestic faction, and had e^t^red into an entire confidence 
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vnth the Prince of Orange^ TKe protestant princes of the empire 
farmed a separate league at Magdebourg for the defence of their reli- 
gion. The English were anew enraged at the blind bigotry of their 
sovereign, and were disposed to embrace the most desperate resolu- 
tions against him From a view of the state of Europe during this 
period, It appears, that Lewis, besides sullying an illustrious reign, had 
wantonly by this persecution raised invincible barriers to his aims, 
which otherwise it had been difficult, if not impossible, to resist. 

The Prince of Orange knew how to avail himself of all these 
advantages By his intrigues and influence there was formed at Augs- 
bourg a league, in which the whole empire united for its defence 
against the French monardh Spam and Holland became parties m 
the alliance The accession of Savoy was afterwards obtained Swe- 
den and Denmark seemed to favour the same cause But though these 
numerous states composed the greater part of Europe, the league was 
still deemed imperfect and unequal to its end , so long as England 
maintained that neutrality, in which she had hitherto persevered 

James, though more prone to bigotry, was more sensible to his own 
and to national honour than his brother, and had he not been re- 
strained by the former motive, he would have maintained v ith moie 
spirit the interests and independence of his kingdoms When a pro- 
spec;f- therefore, appeared of effecting his religious schemes by oppos- 
ing the progie^ of Fiance, he was not aveise to that measuic, and 
he gave his son-m-law room to hope, that, by concuinng with his 
views in England, he might pievail with him to second those piojects, 
which the prince was so ambitious of promoting 

A moie tempting offer could not be made to a person of his enter- 
prising character but the objections to that measure, upon delibera- 
tion, appeared to him unsurmountable The king, he observed, had 
incurred the hatied of his own subjects gieat apprehensions were 
entertained of his designs the only resouice, which the nation saw, 
was in the future succession of the prince and princess should ‘he' 
concur m those dreaded measures, he should draw on himself all the 
odium under which the king laboured the nation might even refuse 
to bear the expense of alliances, which would in that case become so 
suspicious and he might himself incur danger of losing a succession 
which was awaiting him, and which the egregious indiscietion of the 
king seemed even to give him hopes of leaping, befoie it should de- 
volve to him by the course of nature The prince, therefore, would go 
no farther than to promise his consent to the repeal of the penal sta- 
tutes, by which the non-conformists as well as catholics weie exposed 
to punishment the test he deemed a secuiity absolutely necessary for 
the established religion 

The king did not remain satisfied with a single trial There was 
one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been banished for pietended 
treasonable practices; but who had afterwaids obtained a pardon, and 
had been recalled By the king's directions, Stuart wrote several 
letters to pensionary Fagel, vnth whom he had contracted an acquaint- 
ance in Holland , and besides urging all the motives for an unlimited 
toleration, he desired, that his reasons should, in the king's name, be 

D’Avaujc July 24. Tune 10, Oct 15, Nov ii, 1688, vol xv p 30 
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communicated to the Prince and Pnncess of Orange Fagel dunng a 
long time made no reply, but finding that his silence was construed 
into an assent, he at last expressed his own sentiments and those of 
their Highnesses. He said, that it was their fixed opinion, that no 
man, merely because he differed from the established faith, should 
ever, while he remained a peaceable subject, be exposed to any^pumsh- 
ment or even vexation. That the prince and princess gave 'heartily 
their consent for repealing legally all the penal statutes, as well those 
which had been enacted against the catholics as against the protestant 
non-confoimists , and would concur with the king in any measure for 
that purpose That the test was not to be considered as a penalty 
inflicted on the professors of any religion, but as a security provided * 
for the established worship That it was no punishment on men to 
be excluded from public offices, and to live peaceably on their own 
revenues or industiy That even in the United Provinces, which were 
so often cited as models of toleration, though all sects were admitted, 
yet civil offices weie enjoyed by the professors of the established re- 
ligion alone That military commands, indeed, weie sometimes be- 
stowed on catholics, but as they weie conferied with gieat precaution, 
and still lay under the control of the magistrate, they could give no 
just reason for umbrage. And that their Highnesses, however desirous 
of gratifying the king, and of endeavouring, by every means, to render 
his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any measure wSich 
would expose their religion to such imminent danger. 

When this letter was published, as it soon was, it inspired great 
courage into the protestants of all denommations, and served to keep 
them united m their opposition to the encroachments of the catholics. 
On the other hand, the king, who was not content with a simple tole- 
ration for his own religion, but was resolved that it should enjoy great 
credit, if not an absolute superiority, was extremely disgusted, and 
took every occasion to express Ins displeasure, as well against the 
Prince of Oiange as the United Piovinces. He gave the Algerine 
piiates, who preyed on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and 
liberty to dispose of their prizes He revived some complaints of the 
East India company with regard to the affair of Bantam (D'Avaux, 
Jan 21, 1687) He lequired the six British regiments in the Dutch 
service to be sent over. He began to put his navy in a formidable 
condition. And fiom all his movements, the Hollanders entertained 
apprehensions, that he sought only an occasion and pretence for 
making war upon them 

The prince m his turn resolved to push affairs with more vigour, and 
to preserve all the English protestants m his inteiests, as well as main- 
tain them firm in their present union against the catholics He knew, 
that men of education m England were, many of them, retained m 
their leligion more by honour than bypiinciple (Burnet); and that, 
though everyone was ashamed to be the first proselyte, yet if the ex- 
ample weie once set by some eminent persons, interest would every 
day make considerable conversions to a communion, which was so 
zealously encouraged by the sovereign Dykvelt therefore was sent 
over as envoy to England, and the prance gave him instructions, be- 
sides publicly remonstrating on the conduct of affairs both at home 
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and abroad, to apply in his nam^, after a proper manner, to every sect 
and denomination To the church party he sent assurances of favour 
and regard, and protested, that his education in Holland had nowise 
prejudiced him against episcopal government The non-conformists 
were exhorted not to be deceived by the fallacious caresses of a popish 
court, blit to wait patiently till, in the fullness of time, laws, enacted 
by protestants, should give them that toleration, which, with so much 
reason, they had long demanded Dykvelt executed his commission 
with such dexterity, that all orders of men cast their eyes towards 
Holland, and expected thence a deliverance from those dangers, with 
which their religion and liberty were so nearly threatened. 

Many of the most considerable persons, both in church and state, 
made secret applications to Dykvelt, and thiough him to the Prince of 
Orange Admiral Heibert too, though a man of great expense, and 
seemingly of little religion, had thrown up his employments, and had 
retired to the Hague, where he assured the prince of the disaffection 
of the seamen, by whom that admiral was extremely beloved Ad- 
miral Russell, cousm-german to the unfortunate lord of that name, 
passed frequently between England and Holland, and kept the com- 
munication open with all the great men of the protestant party 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to the Earl of Sunder- 
lajid, came over under pretence of drinking the waters at Spa, and 
conveyed stiK' stronger assuiances of an univeisal combination against 
the measures of the king Lord Dunblane, son of the Earl of Danby, 
being master of a frigate, made several voyages to Holland, and earned 
from many of the nobility tendeis of duty, and even considerable sums 
of money,^ to the Prince of Orange 
There remained, however, some reasons, which retained all parties 
in awe, and kept them from breaking out into immediate hostility. 
The pnnee, on the one hand, was afiaid of hazarding, by violent mea- 
sures, an inheritance which the laws ensured to the princess , and the 
English protestants, on the other, from the prospect of her succession, 
still entertained hopes of obtaining at last a peaceable and a safe re- 
dress of all their gnevances But when a son was born to the king, 
both the prince and the English nation weie reduced to despair, and 
saw no resource but in a confederacy for their mutual interests And 
thus the event, which James had so long made the object of his most 
ardent prayers, and from which he expected the firm establishment of 
his thione, proved the immediate cause of his rum and downfal 
Zuylestem, who had been sent over to congratulate the king on the 
birth of a son, brought back to the prince invitations from most of 
the great men in England, to assist them, by his arms, in the recovery 
of their laws and liberties The Bishop of London, the Earls of 
Danby, Nottingham, Devonshire, Dorset, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hampden, Powle, Lester, 
besides many eminent citizens of London , all these persons, though 
of opposite parties, concurred in their applications to the prince. 
The whigs, suitably to their ancient principles of liberty, which had 
led them to attempt the exclusion bill, easily agreed to oppose the 
king, whose conduct had justified whatever his worst enemies had 

1 D’Avaux, Sept 14, 24, Oct 8, 15, 1688 
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prognosticated concerning his succession. The tones and the Church 
party, finding their past services forgotten, their nghts invaded, their 
religion threatened, agieed to drop, for the present, all over-strained 
doctrines of submission, and attend to the great and powerful dictates 
of nature The nonconformists, dreading the caresses of known and 
inveterate enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more secure from 
a prince educated in those principles and accustomed to that practice. 
And thus ah faction was for a time laid asleep in England ; and nval 
parties, forgetting their animosity, had secretly concurred in a design 
of lesisting their unhappy and misguided sovereign. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who had acquired , great popularity by deserting, at this 
time, the catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his 
regiment, mortgaged his estate for 40,000? , and made a tender of his 
swoi d and purse to the Piince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwith- 
standing his age and infirmities, had taken a journey for the same 
purpose Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and pushed on the enter- 
prize with that aident and courageous spiiit for which he was so eminent. 
Even Sundciland, the king’s favourite minister, is bqlieved to have 
enteied into a coirespondence with the piince , and at the expense of 
his own honour and his master’s interests, to have secretly favoured a 
cause which he foresaw was likely soon to predominate ^ 

The prince was easily engaged to yield to the applications of tW 
English, and to embrace the defence of a nation which, during its 
present fears and distresses, regarded him as its sole protector. 
The great object of his ambition was to be placed at the head of a 
confedeiate army, and by his valour to avenge the injuries which he 
himself, his country, and his allies, had sustained from the haughty 
Lewis But while England remained under the present government , 
he despaired of ever forming a league which would be able, with 
any probability of success, to make opposition against that powerful 
monarch The ties of affinity could not be supposed to have great 
influence over a person of the prince’s rank and temper much more, 
as he knew, that they weie at first unwillingly contracted by the king, 
and had never since been cultivated by any essential favours or good 
offices. Or should anyieproach remain upon him for violating the 
duties of private life, the glory of deliveiing oppressed nations would, 
he hoped, be able, in the eyes of reasonable men, to make ample 
compensation. He could not well expect, on the commencement of 
his enterpnze, that it would lead him to mount the throne of England . 
but he undoubtedly foresaw, that its success would establish his au- 
thoiity m that kingdon And so egregious was James’s temerity, that 
there was no advantage so great or obvious which that prince’s in- 
discretion might not afford his enemies 

The Prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, was peculiarly 
happy in the situations in which he was placed. He saved his own 
country fiom rum, he restored the liberties of these kingdoms, he 
supported the general independence of Europe. And thus, though his 
virtue it IS confessed, be not the purest which we meet with m history, 

It will be difficult to find any person, whose actions and conduct have 

J Devaux was always of that opinion ( * Negotiations/ May 6, 30, Sept 18, 37, Nov aa, 
x688). On the whole, that opinion is the most probable 
VOL III. 
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contnbuted more eminently to the general inteiests of society and oi 

mankind. ^ ^ .. 

The .Ume when the prince entered on his enterprise, was well 
chosen ,'as the people were then in the highest feiment on account of 
the insult which the imprisonment and trial of the bishops had put 
upon the Church, and indeed upon all the protestants of the nation 
His method of conducting his preparations was no less wise and 
politic. Under other pretences he had beforehand made consider- 
able augmentations to the Dutch navy , and the ships were at that 
time lying m harbour Some additional troops weie also levied j and 
sums of money, raised for other purposes, were diverted by the 
pnnce to the use of this expedition The States had given him 
th^r entire confidence , and partly from terror of the power of 
France, partly from disgust at some restraints laid on their commerce in 
that kingdom, w^re sensible how necessary success in this enterprise 
wa&become to their domestic happiness and secuiity Many of the 
n^ighbourmg* princes regarded him as their guardian and protector, 
and were guided by him in all their counsels He held conferences 
with Castanaga, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, with the 
electors of Biandenburgh and Saxony, with the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, and with the whole house of Lunenbourg. It was agieed that 
tErse princ^ should leplace the troops employed against England,, 
and should protect the United Provinces dunng the absence of 
the Prince of Orange Their forces were already on the maich 
for that puipose a consideiable encampment of the Dutch army 
was formed at Nimeguen every place was m movement , and 
though the roots of this conspiracy i cached from one end of Europe 
to the other, so secret were the pnnce's counsels, and so fortunate was 
the situation of affairs, that he could still cover his preparations 
under other pretences, and little suspicion was entertained of his 
real intentions 

The king of France, menaced by the league of Augsbourg, had 
resolved to strike the fiist blow against the allies and having sought 
a quarrel with the Empeior and the Elector Palatine, he had invaded 
Germany with a great army, and had laid siege to Philipsbourg 
The Elector of Cologne, who was also Bishop of Liege and Mun- 
ster, and whose tern tones almost entirely surrounded the United 
Provinces, had died about this time , and the candidates for that rich 
succession were Prince Clement of Bavaria, supported by the house of 
Austria, and the Cardinal of Furstemberg, a pi elate dependant on 
France, The pope, who favoured the allies, was able to throw the 
balance between the paities, and Prince Clement was chosen , a 
circumstance which contributed extremely to the security of the 
States But as the cardinal kept possession of many of the forti esses, 
and had applied to France for succour, the neighbouring terntones 
were full of troops , and by this means the prepaiations of the Dutch 
and their allies seemed intended merely for their own defence against 
the different enterprizes of Lewis 

All the artifices, however, of the pnnce could not entirely conceal 
his real intentions from the sagacity of the French court D'Avaux, 
Lewis's envoy at the Hague, had been able, by a comparison of cir- 
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cumstances, to trace the purposes of the preparations in Holland; 
and he instantly informed his master of the discovery. Lewis con- 
veyed the intelligence to James , and accompanied the information 
with an important offer He was willing to join a squadron of 
French ships to the English fleet, and to send over any number 
of troops which James should judge requisite for his security When 
this proposal was rejected, he again offered to raise the siege of 
Phihpsbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, and by the 
terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces in their own country. 
This proposal met with no better reception 

James was not, as yet, entirely convinced that his son-in-law 
intended an invasion upon England FuUy persuaded himself of 
the sacredness of his own authoiity, he fancied that a like belief 
* had made deep impression on his subjects , and notwithstanding 
the strong symptoms of discontent which broke out everywhere, 
such an univeisal combination in lebellion appealed to him nowise 
ci edible. His auny, m which he tiustcd, and which he had con- 
sidciably augmented, would easily be able, he thought, to repell 
foicign foicc, and to suppicss any sedition among the populace A 
small number of French troops, joined to these, might tend only to* 
breed discontent, and afford them a pretence for mutinying agairu^ 
foreigners, so much feared and hated by the nation. A^reat body 
of auxiliaries might indeed secure him both against an invasion from, 
Holland, and against the rebellion of his own subjects ; but would be 
able afterwards to reduce him to dependance, and lencjer his* 
authority entiiely precarious Even the French invasion of the 
Low Countries might be attended with dangerous consequences, 
and would suffice, in these jealous times, to revive the old suspicion of 
a combination against Holland, and agamst the piotestant religion ; 
a suspicion, which had already produced such discontents in England. 
These were the views suggested by Sunderland • and it must be con- 
fessed that the reasons on which they were founded were sufficiently 
plausible ; as indeed the situation, to which the king had reduced him- 
self, was, to the last degree, delicate and perplexing. 

Still Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, wdiose 
interests he regarded as closely connected with his own By the 
suggestion of Skelton, the king’s minister at Pans, orders were sent 
to DAvaux to remonstrate with the states, m Lewis’s name, against 
those preparations which they were making to invade England The 
strict amity, said the French minister, which subsists between the 
two monarchs will make Lewis regard every attempt against his ally 
as an act of hostility agamst himself. This remonstrance had a bad 
effect, and put the States m a flame. What is this alliance, they 
asked, between France and England, which has been so carefully 
concealed from us ^ Is it of the same nature with the former , meant 
for our destruction, and for the extirpation of the protestant religion ? 
If so, it IS high time for us to provide for our own defence, an4 to 
anticipate these projects which are forming against us. 

Even James was displeased with this officious step taken by Lewis 
for his service He was not reduced, he said, to the condition of the 
cardinal of Furstemberg, and obliged to seek the protection of Fiance. 

49 * 
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He recalled Skelton, and threw him into the Tower for his rash con- 
duct He solemnly disavowed D’Avaux's memonal , and protested, 
that'^no alliance subsisted between him and Lewis, but what was 
public and known to all the world. The States, however, still affected 
to appear incredulous on that head,^ and the English, prepossessed 
against their sovereign, firmly believed, that he had concerted a pro- 
ject with Lewis for their entire subjection. Portsmouth, it was said, 
was to be put into the hands of that ambitious monarch . England 
was to be filled with French and Irish troops and every man, who 
refused to embrace the Romish superstition, was by these bigoted 
princes devoted to certain destruction. 

These suggestions were everywhere spread abroad, and tended to 
augment the discontent, of which both the fleet and army, as well as 
the people, betrayed every day the most evident symptoms. The fleet 
had begun to mutiny; because Strickland, the admiral, a Roman 
catholic, introduced the mass aboard his ship, and dismissed the 
protestant chaplain It Was with some difficulty the seamen could be 
appeased , and they still persisted m declaring, that they would not 
fight against the Dutch, whom they called friends and brethren, but 
would willingly give battle to the French, whom they regarded as 
i^a^onal enemies The king had intended to augment his aimy with 
Irish recruiG, and he resolved to try the experiment on the regiment 
of the Duke of Berwick, his natural son but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refused to admit them , and to this opposition five captains 
steadily adhered They were all cashieied , and had not the discon- 
tent of the army on this occasion become very apparent, it was resolved 
io punish those officers for mutiny 

The king made a trial of the dispositions of his army, in a manner 
still more undisguised Finding opposition from all the civil and 
ecclesiastical orders of the kingdom, he resolved to appeal to the 
military, who, if unanimous, were able alone to serve all his purposes, 
and to enforce universal obedience His intention was to engage all 
the regiments, one after another, to gi'^ip their consent to the repeal of 
the test and penal statutes ; and accordingly, the major of Litchfield's 
drew out the battalion before the king, and told them, that they were 
required eithejr to enter into his majesty's views in these particulars, 
or to lay down their arms James was surprised to find, that, two 
captains, and a few popish soldiers excepted, the whole battalion 
immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative For some 
time he remained speechless , but having recovered fioin his astonish- 
ment, he commanded them to take up their arms ; adding with a 
sullen, discontented air, ‘ That for the future, he would not do them the 
‘ honour to apply for their approbation ' 

While the king was dismayed with these symptoms of general dis- 
affection, he received (Sep 23) a letter fiom the Marquess of Albeville, 
his minister at the Hague, which informed him with certainty, that 
he was soon to look for a powerful invasion from Holland, and that 

1 That there really was no new alhance formed betwixt France and England appears both 
from Sunderland’s ‘Apology’ and D’Avaux’s ‘Negotiations,’ lately published (vol iv p 18, 
English translations, Sept 27, 1687 , March 16, May 6, Aug 10, Sept 2, 23, 24, October 
5, 7, November 11, 16S8 
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pensionary Fagel bad at length acknowledged, that the scope of all 
the Dutch naval preparations was to transport forces into England. 
Though James could reasonably expect no other intelligence, he was 
astonished at the news • he grew pale, and the letter dropped from his 
hand his eyes were now opened, and he found himself on the brink 
of a frightful precipice, which his delusions had hitherto concealed 
from him His mimsteis and counsellors, equally astonished, saw no 
resource but in a sudden and precipitate retraction of all those fatal 
measures by which he had created to himself so many enemies, foreign 
and domestic He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into 
any alliance with them for common security he replaced in all the 
counties the deputy-lieutenants and justices, who had been deprived 
of their commissions for their adherence to the test and the penal laws . 
he lestored the charters of London, and of all the corporations he 
annulled the court of ecclesiastical commission • he took off the bishop 
of London’s suspension he reinstated the expelled president and 
fellows of Magdalen College and he was even reduced to caress those 
bishops whom he had so lately prosecuted and insulted All these 
measuies weie icgarded as symptoms of fear, not of repentance The 
bishops, instead of piomising succour, or suggesting comfort, recapi- 
tulated to him all the instances of his maladministration, and advised 
him thenceforwards to follow more salutary counsel. And as intelli- 
gence arrived of a great disaster which had befallen th^ Dutch tot, 
It IS commonly believed, that the king recalled, for some time, the 
concessions which he had made to Magdalen College a bad sign of his 
sincerity in his other concessions Nay, so ‘prevalent were his unfor- 
tunate prepossessions, that, amidst all his present distresses, he could 
not forbear, at the baptism of the young pnnce, appointing the pope 
to be one of the godfathers 

The report, that a supposititious child was to be imposed on the 
nation, had been widely spread, and greedily received, before the birth 
of the Prince of Wales but the king, who, without seeming to take 
notice of the matter, might easily have quashed that ridiculous rumour, 
had, from an ill- timed haughtiness, totally neglected it He disdained, 
he said, to satisfy those who could deem him capable of so base and 
villanous an action Finding that the calumny gained ground, and 
had made deep impiession on his subjects, he was now obliged to 
submit to the mortifying task of ascertaining the reahty of the birth 
Though no particular attention had been beforehand given to ensure 
proof, the evidence, both of the queen’s pregnancy and delivery was 
rendered indisputable ; and so much the more, as no argument or 
proof of any importance, nothing but popular rumour and surmise, 
could be thrown into the opposite scale 

Meanwhile, the Pnnce of Orange’s declaration was dispersed over 
the kingdom, and met with universal approbation All the grievances 
of the nation were there enumerated the dispensing and suspending 
power , the court of ecclesiastical commission ; the filling of all offices 
with catholics, and the raising of a Jesuit to be pnvy-counsellor , the 
open encouragement given to popery, by building every where 
churches, colleges, and seminaries for that sect ; the displacing of 
judges, if they refused to give sentence according to orders received 
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from court , the annulling of ^the charters of all the corporations, and 
the subjecting of elections to ^arbitrary will and pleasure , the treating 
of petitions, even the most modest, and from persons of the highest 
rank, as criminal and seditious , the committing of the whole authority 
of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papists , the assuming 
di an absolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and 
openly exacting in that kingdom an obedience without reserve , and 
the violent presumptions against the legitimacy of the Prince of 
Wales In order to rediess all these grievances, the prince said that 
he intended to come over to England with an armed force, which 
might protect him from the king's evil counsellors and that his sole 
aim w'as to have a legal and free parliament assembled, who might 
provide for the safety and liberty of the nation, as well as examine the 
proofs of the Prince of Wales's legitimacy No one, he added, could 
entertain such hard thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had 
formed any other design than to procui e the full and lasting settlement 
of religion, liberty, and properly. The force which he meant to bung 
' With him was totally disproportioned to any views of conquest , and it 
were absurd to suspect, that so many persons of high rank, both in 
church and state, would have given him so many solemn invitations 
for such a pernicious purpose Though the English ministers, teuified 
with his enterprize, had pretended to lediess some of the giievanccs 
<5<^plamed^of , there still lemamed the foundation of all giievanccs, 
that upon ^\hich they could in an instant be again elected, an aibitiaiy 
and despotic pov^er in the ciowm And for this usuipation thcie was 
no possible remedy, but by a full declaiation of all the rights of the 
subject m a free pailianient. 

So well conceited weie the pimce’s measures, that, in three days, 
above 400 transports were hired , the army quickly fell down the 
rivers and canals from Nimeguen, the artilleiy, arms, stoies, and 
horses, were embarked, and the prince (Oct 21) set sail from Hel- 
voet-Sluys, with a fleet of near 500 vessels, and an army of above 
14,000 men He first encountered a storm, which drove him back 
but his loss being soon repaired, the fleet put to sea under the com- 
mand of Admiral Herbert, and made sail with a fair wind towards the 
west of England The same wind detained the king's fleet in then 
station near Harwich, and enabled the Dutch to pass the sti eights of 
Dover without opposition Both shores were covered with multitudes 
of people, who, besides admiring the grandeur of the spectacle, were 
held m anxious suspense by the prospect of an entei prize, the most 
important, which, during some ages, had been undertaken in Euiope. 
The prince had a prosperous voyage, and landed his army safely 
in Torbay on Nov 5, the anniversary of the gunpowder-treason. 

The Dutch army marched first to Exeter , and the pimce's declara- 
tion was there published. That whole county was so terrified with 
the executions which had ensued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no 
me for several days joined the prince. The Bishop of Exeter in a 
right fled to London, and earned to court intelligence of the invasion. 
As a reward of his 'zeal, he received the archbishopric of York, which 
had long been kept vacant, with an intention, as was universally 
believed, of bestowing it on some catholic. The first person who 
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joined the prince was Majoi Burrmgton , and he was quickly followed 
by the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somerset Sir Ed Sey- 
mour made pioposals for an association, which every one signed By 
degrees, the Earl of Abingdon, Mr Russell, son of the Earl of Bedford, 
Mr Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to Exeter. All England was in 
commotion. Lord Delamere took arms m Cheshire, the Earl of Danby 
seized York, the Earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince, the Earl of Devonshiie made a like declaration in Derby The 
nobility and gentry of Nottinghamshire embraced the same cause ; 
and every day there appeared some effect of that universal combina^ 
tion into which the nation had entered against the measures of the 
king Even those who took not the field against him, were able to 
embairass and confound his counsels A petition for a free parliament 
was signed by twenty-four bishops and peers of the greatest distinc- 
tion, and was presented to the king No one thought of opposing or 
resisting the invader 

But the most dangerous symptom was the disaffection which from 
the geneial spiiit of the nation, not fiom any particular reason, had 
ciept into the aimy The officers seemed all disposed to prefer the 
mtcicsts of their country and of their religion to those pimciples of 
honour and fidelity, which aie commonly esteemed the most sacred 
ties by men of that profession Lord Colchester, son of the £9^ of 
Rivers, was the first officer that deserted to the pnnee fand he was 
attended by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effiM ; 
but was intercepted by the militia under the Duke of Beaufort,-‘aiad 
taken prisoner Lord Cornbury, son of the Earl of Clarendon, was 
moie successful. He attempted to carry over three regiments of 
cavalry , and he actually brought a considerable part of them to the 
prince’s quarteis Several officers of distinction informed Faversliam, 
the general, that they could not in conscience fight against the Prince 
cf Oiange 

Loid Churchill had been raised from the rank of a page, had been 
invested with a high command in the army, had been created a peer, 
and had owed his whole foitune to the king’s favour yet even he could 
lesolve, during the present extremity, to desert his unhappy master, 
who had ever leposed entire confidence in him. He earned with him 
the Duke of Grafton, natural son of the late king, Colonel Berkejej’-, 
and some troops of dragoons This conduct was a signal sacrifice to 
* public virtue of every duty in piivate life, and required, ever after, the 
most upright, disinterested, and public spirited behaviour, to render it 
justifiable 

The king had arrived at Salisbury, the head-quarters of his army, 
when he received this fatal intelligence That prince, though a severe 
enemy, had ever appeared a warm, steady, and sincere friend ; and he 
was extremely shocked with this, as with many other instances of in- 
gi atitude, to which he was now exposed There remained none m whom 
he could confide As the whole army had discovered symptoms of 
discontent, he concluded it full of treachery ; and being deserted by 
those whom he had most favoured and obliged, he no longer expected 
that otheis would hazard their lives in his service. During this dis** 
ti action and perplexity, he (Nov 25, 1688) embraced a sudden resolu- 
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tion of drawing off his army, and retiring towards London : a measure 
which could only serve to betray his fears, and provoke farther 
treachery 

But Churchill had prepared a still more mortal blow for his dis* 
tressed benefactor His lady and he had an entire ascendant over the 
family of Prince Geoige of Denmark, and the time now appeared 
seasonable for overwhelming the unhappy king, who was already 
staggering with the violent shocks which he had received Andover 
was the first stage of James’s retreat towards London; and there 
Prince George, together with the young Duke of Ormond,^ Sir George 
Huet, and some other persons of distinction, deserted him in the night- 
time, and retired to the prince’s camp No sooner had this news 
reached London, than the Pnncess Anne, pretending fear of the king’s 
displeasure, withdiew heiself in company with the Bishop of London 
and Lady Churchill She fled to Nottingham, where the Earl of 
Dorset received her with great lespect, and the gentry of the county 
quickly formed a troop for her protection 

The late king, in order to giatify the nation, had entrusted the 
education of his nieces entirely to protestants , and as these princesses 
were deemed the chief resource of the established religion after their 
father’s defection, gieat caie had been taken to instil into them, from 
their earliest infancy, the strongest prejudices against popery Duiing 
ti^ violence* too of such popular cun cuts, as now pi evaded in England, 
all private consideiations aie commonly lost in the general passion , 
and the moie principle any person possesses, the moie apt is he, on 
such occasions, to neglect and abandon his domestic duties Though 
these causes may account for the behaviour of the pimccss, they had 
nowise piepared the king to expect so astonishing an event He burst 
into tears when the fiist intelligence of it was conveyed to him. Un- 
doubtedly he foiesaw m this incident the total expiration of his royal 
authority but the neaiei and moie intimate concern of a parent laid 
hold of his heait , when he found himself abandoned m his uttermost 
distress by a child, and a viituous child, whom he had ever regaided 
with the most tender affection ‘ God help me,’ cried he, m the ex- 
tremity of his agony, ‘my own children have forsaken mel’ It is 
indeed singular, that a piince, whose chief blame consisted in impru- 
dences, and misguided principles, should be exposed, fiom religious 
antipathy, to such treatment as even Nero, Domitian, or the most 
enormous tyrants that have disgiaced the lecords of history, evei met 
with fiom their fiiends and family 

So violent were the prejudices, which at this time prevailed, that 
this unhappy father, who had been deserted by his favourite child, was 
believed, upon her disappeaiing, to have put her to death and it was 
fortunate, that the truth was timely discovered , otheiwise the popu- 
lace, even the king’s guards themselves, might have been engaged, m 
revenge, to commence a massacre of the piifests and catholics 

The king’s fortune now exposed him to the contempt of his enemies ; 
and his behavioui was not such as could gam him the esteem of his 
friends and adheients. Unable to resist the torrent, he preserved not 


^ His grandfather, the first Duke of Ormond, had died this year, on July ai 
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presence of mind m yielding to it, Imt seemed m tins emergence as 
much depressed with adversity, as he had before been vainly elated by 
prosperity. He called a council of all the peers and prelates who 
were in London , and followed their advice in issuing writs for a new 
parliament, and in sending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin as 
commissioners to treat with the Prince of Orange But these were the 
last acts of royal authority which he exerted. He even hearkened to 
imprudent counsel, by which he was prompted to desert the throne, 
and to gratify his enemies beyond what their fondest hopes could have 
promised them. 

The queen, observing the fury of the people, and knowing how much 
she was the object of general hatred, was struck with the deepest 
teiror, and began to apprehend a parliamentary impeachment, from 
which, she was told, the queens of England were not exempted The 
popish courtiers, and above all, the priests, were aware, that they 
should be the first sacrifice, and that their perpetual banishment was 
the smallest penalty which they must expect from national resentment 
They were, therefore, desirous of cairying the king along with them , 
whose piesence, they knew, would still be some resource and protec- 
tion to them in foreign countries, and whose restoration, if it ever hap- 
pened, would again reinstate them m power and authority The 
general defection of the protestants made the king regarc^he catljriics, 
as his only subjects, on whose counsel he could rely , ^nd the mtal 
catastrophe of his father aiforded them a plausible reason for making 
him apprehend a like fate The great difference of circumstances was 
not, during men’s present distractions, sufficiently weighed. Even 
after the people were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of 
Charles I could not be deemed a national deed it was perpetrated 
by a fanatical army, pushed on by a daring and enthusiastical leader ; 
and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and did still entertain, a 
violent abhorrence against that enormity The situation of public 
affairs, therefore, no more resembled what it was forty years before, 
than the Prince of Orange, either m birth, character, fortune, or con- 
nections, could be supposed a parallel to Cromwell. 

The emissaries of France, and among the rest BariUon, the French 
ambassador, were busy about the king ; and they had entertained ^ 
very false notion, which they instilled into him, that nothing would 
more certainly retard the public settlement, and beget universal con- 
fusion, than his deserting the kingdom The Pnnce of Orange had 
with good reason embraced a contrary opinion , and he deemed it 
extremely difficult to find expedients for securing the nation, so long 
as the king kept possession of the crown. Actuated, therefore, by this 
public motive, and no less, we may well presume, by private ambition, 
he was determined to use every expedient, which might intimidate the 
king, and make him quit that throne, which he himself was alone 
enabled to fill. He declined a personal conference with James’s com- 
missioners, and sent the Earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with 
them . the terms, which he proposed, imphed almost a present partici- 
pation of the sovereignty and he stopped not a moment the march of 
his army towards London. 

The news, which the king received from all quarters, served to con- 
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tinue the panic, into which he wa^s fallen, and which his enemies 
expected to impiove to their advantage Colonel Copel, deputy 
governor of Hull, made himself master of that important fortress ; 
and threw into prison Loid Langdale, the governor, a catholic, 
together with Lgid Montgomery, a nobleman of the same religion 
The town of Neiv castle received Lord Lumley, and declared for the 
Piince of Oiange and a fiee parliament The Duke of Norfolk, lord 
lieutenant of the county of that name, engaged it m the same measure 
The prince's declaration was read at Oxfoid by the Duke of Ormond, 
and was leceived with gieat applause by that loyal university, who also 
made an offer of plate to the prince Every day, some person of 
quality or distinction, and among the rest, the Duke of Somerset, went 
over to the enemy A violent declaration was dispeised m the piince’s 
name, but without his participation , m which every one was com- 
manded to seize and punish all papists, who contrary to law, pretended 
either to carry arms, or e\ei cise any act of authority It may not be 
unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called ‘ Lilliballero,’ being at 
this time published m derision of the papists and the Irish, it was 
greedily received by the people, and w as sung by all ranks of men, 
even by the king's aimy, who weie strongly seized with the national 
spirit This incident both discoveied, and seived to increase, the 
general discontent of the kingdom 

Tjlie contagion of mutiny and disobedience had also reached Scot- 
land, whence the rcgulai forces, contraiy to the advice of Balcaiias, 
the Ireasmer, weie withdiawn, in order to reinforce the English aimy. 
The Maiquess of Athole, togethei with Viscount Taibat, and others, 
finding the opportunity favouiable, began to form mtiigues against 
Perth, the chancellor , and the picsbyterians and other malcontents 
fiocked fiom all quarters to Edmbuxgh The chancellor, appiehensive 
of the consequences, found it expedient to abscond , and the populace, 
as if that event were a signal for their insurrection, immediately rose 
m aims, and rifled the popish chapel m the king’s palace All the 
cafholics, even all the zealous royalists, were obliged to conceal them- 
selves , and the privy council, instead of their formei submissive 
strains of address to the king and violent edicts* against their fellow- 
subjects, now made applications to the Pimce of Orange, as the 
restorer of law and libeity. 

The king every moment alaimed, more and more, by these proofs of 
a geneial disaffection, not daiing to lepose trust m any but those who 
were exposed to moie dangei than himself, agitated by disdain towaids 
ingratitude, by indignation against disloyalty, impelled by his own 
feais and those of others, precipitately embiaced the resolution of 
escaping into Fiance , and he sent off beforehand the queen and the 
infant piince, under the conduct of Count Lauzun, an old favourite of 
the French monaich He himself (Dec 12) disappeaied in the night- 
time, attended only by Sir Edward Hales , and made the best of his 
•way to a ship, which waited for him near the mouth of the river As 
if this measuie had not been the most giateful to his enemies of any 
that he could adopt, he had carefully concealed his intention fiom all 
the woild , and nothing could equal the suipiise, which seized the city, 
the couit, and the kingdom, upon the discovery of this strange event. 
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Men beheld, all of a sudden, the reins; of government thrown up by the 
hand which held them , and saw none, who had any right or even pre- 
tension, to take possession of them 

The moie effectually to involve everything in confusion, the king 
appointed not any one, who should, in his absence, exercise any part 
of the administration , he threw the great seal into the river ; and he 
recalled all those wnts, which had been issued for the election of the 
new parliament. It is often supposed, that the sole motive which 
impelled him to this sudden desertion, was his reluctance to meet a 
free parliament, and his resolution not to submit to those terms, which 
his subjects would deem requisite for the security of their liberties and 
their religion But it must be considered, that his subjects had fiist 
deserted him, and entirely lost his confidence ; that he might reason- 
ably be supposed to enteitam fears for his liberty, if not for his life , 
and that the conditions would not piobably be moderate, which the 
nation, sensible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the violation of 
their laws and the danger of their leligion, and foieseemg his resent- 
ment on account of their past resistance, v^ould, in his present ciicum- 
stances, exact fiom him 

By this tempoiary dissolution of government, the populace were 
masteis , and theie was no disorder, which, during their present fer- 
ment, might not be dreaded from them. They lose in a tumult and 
destroyed adl the mass-houses They even attacked and xxM, the htlfclses 
of the Florentine envoy and Spanish ambassador, where many of the 
catholics had lodged their most valuable effects, Jefferies, thq qhfn- 
cellor, who had disguised himself, in order to fly the kingdom, was dis- 
coveied by them, and so abused, that he died a little after. Even the 
army which should have suppressed those tumults, would, it was appre- 
hended, seive rather to en crease the general disorder Faversham 
had no sooner heard of the king’s flight, than he disbanded the troops 
in the neighbouihood, and without either disarming or paying them, 
let them loose to prey upon the country. 

In this extremity, the bishops and peers, who were in town, being 
the only remaining authority of the, state (for the privy council, com- 
posed of the king’s creatures, was totally disregarded) thought proper 
to assemble, and to interpose for the preservation of the community 
They chose the Marquess of Halifax speaker they gave directions to 
the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of the city they issued 
orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the 
garrisons and they made applications to the Prince of Orange, whose 
enterprise they highly applauded, and whose success they joyfully con- 
gratulated 

The pimce, on his part, was not wanting to the tide of success, 
which flowed in upon him, nor backward in assuming that authority 
which the present exigency had put mto his hands. Besides the 
general popularity attending his cause, a new incident made his 
approach to London still more grateful. In the present trepidation of 
the people, a rumour arose, either from chance or design, that the 
disbanded Irish had taken arms, and had commenced an universal 
massacie of the protestants. This ndiculous belief was spread all over 
the kingdom in one day, and begat every where the deepest conster- 
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natpn. The alarm bells were ;rung, the beacons fired, men fancied 
that they saw at a distance the smoke of the burning cities, and heard 
the groans of those who were slaughtered m their neighbourhood. It 
is surprising, that the catholics did not all perish, in the rage which 
natumlly succeeds to such popular panics. 

While every one, from pnnciple, interest, or animosity, turned his 
back on the unhappy king, who had abandoned his own cause, the un- 
welcome news arrived, that he had been seized by the populace at 
Faversham, as he was making his escape in disguise, that he had 
been much abused, till he was known , but that the gentry had then 
interposed and protected him, though they still refused to consent to 
his escape This intelligence threw all parties into confusion The 
prince sent Zuylestem with orders, that the king should approach no 
nearer than Rochester, but the message came too late He was already 
arrived in London, where the populace, moved by compassion for his 
unhappy fate, and actuated by their own levity, had received him with 
shouts and acclamations 

During the king’s abode at Whitehall, little attention was paid to 
him by the nobility or any persons of distinction They had, all of 
them, been previously disgusted on account of his blind partiality to 
the catholics, and they knew, that they weie now become criminal in 
his eyes, by their late public applications to the Prince of Orange He 
himself sliced not any symptom of spirit, nor discovered any inten- 
tion of resuming the leins of government, which he had once thrown 
aside His authority was now plainly expiied, and as he had exer- 
cised his power, while possessed of it, with very precipitate and haughty 
counsels, he lelmquished it by a despair which was equally precipitate 
and pusillanimous 

Nothing lemained for the now ruling powers but to deliberate how 
they should dispose of his peison Besides, that the piince may justly 
be supposed to have possessed more generosity than to think of offer- 
ing violence to an unhappy monarch, so neaily 1 elated to him, he knew 
that nothing would so effectually promote his own views as the king’s 
retiring into France, a country at all times obnoxious to the English 
It was determined, therefore, to push him into that measure, which, of 
himself, he seemed sufficiently inclined to embrace. The king having 
sent Loid Faversham on a civil message to the prince, desiring a con- 
fei ence for an accommodation in order to the public settlement, that 
nobleman was put in arrest, under pretence of his coming without a 
passport the Dutch guards weie ordered to take possession of White- 
hall, where James then resided, and to displace the English and 
Halifax, Shrewsbuiy, and Delamere, brought a message from the 
pi nice, which they delivered to the king in bed after midnight, order- 
ing him to leave his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, a 
seat of the Duchess of Lauderdale’s He desired permission, which 
was easily gi anted, of retiring to Rochester, a town near the sea-coast. 
It was perceived, that the aitifice had taken effect , and that the king, 
teirified with this harsh treatment, had renewed his former fesolution 
of leaving the kingdom. 

He lingered, however, some days at Rochester, under the protection 
of a Dutch guaid, and seemed desirous of an invitation still to keep 
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possession of the throne He was undoubtedly sensible, that, as he 
had at first trusted too much to his people’s loyalty, and, in confidence 
of their submission, had offered the greatest violence to their prmciples 
and prejudices , so had he, at last, on finding his disappointment, gone 
too far in the other extreme, and had hastily supposed them destitute 
of all sense of duty or allegiance But observing, that the church, the 
nobility, the city, the country, all concurred in neglecting him, and 
leaving him to his own counsels, he submitted to his melancholy fate ; 
and being urged by earnest letters from the queen, he privately em- 
barked on board a frigate which waited for him , and (Dec. 23) he 
arnved safely at Ambleteuse in Picardy, whence he hastened to St. 
Germains Lewis received him with the highest generosity, sympathy, 
and regard, a conduct, which more than his most signal victones, 
contributes to the honour of that gieat monarch. 

Thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we consider his personal 
character rather than his public conduct, we may safely pronounce 
more unfortunate than criminal He had many of those qualities which 
foim a good citizen even some of those which, had they not been 
swallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary prmciples, serve to compose a 
good sovereign In domestic life his conduct was irreproachable, and 
IS entitled to our approbation Severe, but open in his enmities, steady 
m his counsels, diligent in his schemes, brave m his entejwwrises, 
ful, sincere, and honourable in his dealings with all men such wal the 
character with which the Duke of York mounted the throne of England. 
In that high station, his frugality of public money was remarkable, his 
industry exemplary, his application to naval affairs successful, his en- 
couragement of trade judicious, his jealousy of national honour laud- 
able what then was wanting to make him an excellent sovereign? A 
due regard and affection to the religion and constitution of his country. 
Had he been possessed of this essential quality, even his middling 
talents, aided by so many virtues, would have rendered his reign hon- 
ourable and happy. When it was wanting, every excellency, which he 
possessed, became dangerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 

The sincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he highly valued him- 
self) has been much questioned in those reiterated promises which he 
had made of preserving the liberties and religion of the natioik. It 
must be confessed, that his reign was almost one continued invasion 
of both , yet it is known, that, to his last breath, he persisted in assert- 
ing, that he never meant to subvert the laws, or procure more than a 
toleration and an equality of privileges to his catholic subjects. This 
question can only affect the personal character of the king, not our 
judgment of his public conduct Though by a stietch of candour we 
should admit of his smceiity in these professions, the people were 
equally justifiable m their resistance of him. So lofty was the idea 
which he had entertained of his Uegal’ authonty, that it left his sub- 
jects little or no right to liberty, but what was dependent on his sove- 
reign will and pleasure. And such was his zeal for proselytism, that 
whatever he might at first have intended, he plainly stopped not at 
toleiation and equality he confined all power, encouragement, and 
favour to the catholics converts from interest would soon have multi- 
plied upon him if not the greater, at least the better part of the people, 
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he would have flattered himself, was bi ought over to his religion and 
he would in a little time have thought it just, as well as pious, to bestow 
on them all the public establishments Rigours and peisecutions 
against heietics would speedily have followed, and thus liberty and 
the protestant religion would m the issue have been totally subverted , 
-'though we should not suppose that James, in the commencement of his 
reign, had foimally fixed a plan for that purpose And, on the whole, 
allowing this king to have possessed good qualities and good inten- 
tions, his conduct serves only, on that very account, as a stronger 
pi oof, how dangerous it is to allow any prince, infected with the catholic 
superstition, to wear the crown of these kingdoms 

After this manner, the couiage and abilities of the Prince of Orange, 
seconded by sui prising foitune, had effected the deliverance of this 
island ; and with very little effusion of blood (for only one officer of 
the Dutch army and a few piivate soldiers fell in an accidental skir- 
mish) had dethroned a great piince, suppoited by a formidable fleet 
and a numerous army Still the more difficult task remained, and 
what perhaps the prince legaided as not the least important the ob- 
taining for himself that crown, which had fallen from the head of his 
father-in-law Some lawyers, entangled m the subtleties and forms of 
their profession, could think of no expedient, but that the piince should 
claiiiTthe cr<i»^n by right of conquest, should immediately assume the 
title of so\eicign, and should call a parliament, which, being thus 
legally summoned by a king in possession, could ratify whatever had 
been transacted befoie they assembled But this measuie, being de- 
structive of the principles of liberty, the only principles on which his 
future throne could be established, was prudently rejected by the 
pnnee, who, finding himself possessed of the goodwill of the nation, 
resolved to leave them entirely to their own guidance and diiection. 
The peeis and bishops, to the number of near ninety, made an address, 
desiring him to summon a convention by circular letters ; to assume, 
m the mean time, the management of public affairs , and to conceit 
measures for the security of Ireland At the same time, they refused 
reading a letter, which the king had left, m order to apologize for his 
late desertion, by the violence which had been put upon him. This 
step was a sufficient indication of their intentions with regard to that 
unhappy monarch 

The prince seemed still unwilling to act upon an authoiity, which 
might be deemed so imperfect he was desirous of obtaining a more 
express declaration of the public consent A judicious expedient was 
fallen on foi that purpose. AU the members, who had sat in the house 
of commons during any parliament of Charles II (the only parlia- 
ments whose election was regaided as free) were invited to meet, and 
to them weie added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common 
council. This was regarded as the most proper repiesentative of the 
people that could be summoned during the present emergence. They 
unanimously voted the same address with the lords* and the piince, 
being thus suppoited by all the legal authority which could possibly 
be obtained m this critical juncture, wrote circular letters to the coun- 
ties and coiporations of England, and his orders were univei sally 
complied with A profound tranquillity prevailed throughout the 
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kingdom ; and the prince’s administration was submitted to, as if he 
had succeeded m the most regular manner to the vacant throne The 
fleet received his orders* the army, without murmur or opposition, 
allowed him to new-model them and the city supplied him with a loan 
of two bundled thousand pounds 

The conduct of the pnnee, with regard to Scotland, was founded on 
the same prudent and moderate maxims. Findmg, that there were 
many Scotchmen of rank at that time in London, he (Jan 7, 1689) 
summoned them together, laid before them his intentions, and asked 
their advice in the present emergency. This assembly, consisting of 
thirty noblemen, and about fourscore gentlemen, chose Duke Hamil- 
ton piesident, a man, who, being of a temponzmg character, was de- 
termined to pay court to the present authority His eldest son, the 
Earl of An an, professed an adheience to King James, a usual policy 
in Scotland, wheie the father and son, dunng civil commotions, were 
often observed to take opposite sides, m order to secure, in all events, 
the famil\ fiom attainder. Arran proposed to invite back the king 
upon conditions , but as he was vehemently opposed in this motion by 
Sii Patiick Hume, and seconded by nobody, the assembly made an 
offer to the piince of the piesent admimstiation, which he willingly 
accepted To anticipate a little in our narration \ a convention, by 
circular letters from the prince, was summoned at EjJyiburgL^n 
March 22 ; where it was soon visible, that the interest orthe malcon- 
tents would entirely prevail. The more zealous royahsts, regarding 
this assembly as illegal, had forbom to appear at elections ; and the 
other party were returned for most places The revolution was not, 
in Scotian^ as in England, effected by a coalition of whig and tory 
the former party alone had overpowered the government, and were 
too much enraged by the past injuries which they had suffered, to 
admit of any composition with their former masters As soon as the 
purpose of the convention was discovered, the Earl of Balcarras and 
Viscount Dundee, leadeis of the tones, withdrew from Edinburgh; 
and the convention ha\ing passed a bold and decisive vote, that King 
James, by his mal-admimstration and his abuse of power, had ‘ for- 
^ felted ^ all title to the ciown, they made a tender of the royal dignity 
to the Prince and Piincess of Orange 

The English convention (Jan. 22, 1689) was assembled, and it 
immediately appeared, that the house of commons, both from the 
prevailing humour of the people, and from the influence of present 
authority, were mos’tly chosen from among the whig party. After 
thanks were unanimously given by both houses to the Prince of Orange, 
for the deliverance which he had brought them, a less decisive vote 
than that of the Scottish convention, was in a few days passed by a 
great majority of the commons, and sent up to the peers for their con- 
currence It was contained in these words ‘That King James IL 
‘ having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by 
‘breaking the original contract between king and people; and having, 
‘ by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, violated the funda- 
‘ mental laws, and withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdi- 
‘ Gated the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant’ This 
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vote, when carried to the upper* house, met with great opposition; of 
which It IS here necessary for us to explain the causes. 

The tones and the high-church party, finding themselves at once 
menaced with a subversion of the laws and of their religion, had zea- 
lously promoted the national revolt, and had on this occasion departed 
from those principles of non-resistance, ^f which, while the king fa- 
voured them, they had formerly made such loud professions Their 
pi esent apprehensions had prevailed over their political tenets, and 
the unfortunate James, who had too much trusted to those general 
declarations which never will be reduced to practice, found in the 
issue, that both parties were secretly united against him But no 
sooner was the danger past, and the general fears somewhat allayed, 
than party prejudices resumed, in some degree, their former authority ; 
and the tones were abashed at that victory, which their antagonists, 
during the late transactions, had obtained over them. They were in- 
clined, therefore, to steer a middle course, and, though generally 
determined to oppose the kmg^s return, they resolved not to consent 
to dethroning him, or altering the line of succession A regent with 
. kingly power was the expedient which they proposed , and a late in- 
stance in Portugal seemed to give some authority and precedent to 
that plan of government 

I^^avour of this scheme the tones urged, that, by the uniform tenor 
of the Engli® laws, the title to the crown was evei regaidcd as sacicd, 
and could, on no account, and by no mal-administration, be forfeited 
by the sovereign that to dethione a king and to elect his successor, 
was a practice quite unknown to the constitution, and had a tendency 
to render kingly powei entuely dependent and precarious that where 
the sovereign, from his tender yeais, from lunacy, or from other natu- 
lal infirmity, was incapacitated to hold the reins of government, both 
the laws and formei practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, 
during the interval, was invested with the whole power of the adminis- 
tration that the inveteiate and dangerous prejudices of King James 
had rendered him as unfit to sway the English scepter, as if he had 
fallen into lunacy , and it was therefore natural for the people to have 
recouise to the same lemedy that the election of one king was a pre- 
cedent for the election of another, and the government, by that means, 
would either degenerate into a republic, or, what was worse, into a 
turbulent and seditious monarchy that the case was still more dan- 
geious, if there remained a prince, who claimed the ciown by right of 
succession, and disputed, on so plausible a ground, the title of the 
present sovereign that though the doctiine of non-resistance might 
not, m every possible circumstance, be absolutely true, yet was the 
belief of it very expedient, and to establish a government, which 
should have the contiaiy piinciple for its basis, was to lay a foundation 
for perpetual revolutions and convulsions that the appointment of a 
regent was indeed exposed to many inconveniences , but so long as 
the line of succession was preserved entire, there was still a prospect 
of putting an end, some time or other, to the public disorders and 
that scarcely an instance occurred in history, especially m the English 
history, where a disputed title had not, in the issue, been attended 
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with much greater ills, than all those ?irhich the people had sought 
to shun, by departing from the lineal successor* 

The leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, asserted, that, if 
there were any ill in the precedent, that ill would result as much from 
establishing a regent, as from dethroning one king, and appointing his 
successor, nor would the one expedient, if wantonly and rashly em- 
braced by the people, be less the source of public convulsions than 
the other that if the laws gave no express permission to depose the 
sovereign, neither did they authorise resisting his authority, or sepa- 
rating the power from the title ; that a regent was unknown, except 
where the king, by reason of his tender age or his infirmities, was in- 
capable of a will, and in that case, his will was supposed to be involved 
in that of the regent that it would be the height of absurdity to try a 
man for acting upon a commission, received from a prince, whom we 
ourselves acknowledge to be the lawful sovereign , and no jury would 
decide so contiary both to law and common sense, as to condemn such 
a pretended criminal that even the prospect of being delivered from 
this monstrous inconvenience was, in the present situation of affairs, 
moie distant than that of putting an end to a disputed succession that 
allowing the young prince to be the legitimate heir, he had been carried 
abroad, he would be educated in principles destructive of the consti- 
iution and established religion; and he would probably ft s^ 
liable to the same insuperable objection that if the wh^rtjTline were 
cut off by law, ^ the people would m time forget or neglect their claim; 
an advantage which could not be hoped for, while the administratidn 
was conducted in their name, and while they were still acknowledged 
to possess the legal title and that a nation, thus perpetually governed 
by regents or protectors, approached much nearer to a republic than 
one subject to monarchs, whose hereditary regular succession, as well 
as present authority, w^as fixed and appointed by the people 
This question was agitated with great zeal by the opposite parties in 
the house of peers. The chief speakers among the tones were 
Clarendon, Rochester, and Nottingham, among the whigs, Halifax 
and Danby The question was cairied for a king by two voices only, 
fifty-one against forty-nine All the prelates, except two, the bishops 
of London and Bristol, voted for a regent. The primate, a disin- 
terested but pusillanimous man, kept at a distance, both from the 
pnnce^s court and from parliament 
The house of peers proceeded next to examine piecemeal the vote 
sent up to them by the commons. They debated, ‘ Whether there 
‘ were an origmal contract between king and people?^ and the affirma- 
tive was carried by fifty-three against forty-six, a proof that the tones 
were already losing ground The next question was, ‘ Whether King 
^ James had broken that onginal contract ?’ and, after a slight opposi- 
tion, the affirmative prevailed. The lords proceeded to take into 
consideration the word ‘abdicated,^ and it was earned that ‘deserted' 
was more proper The concluding question was, ‘Whether King 
‘James having broken the onginal contract, and “deserted" the 
‘government, the throne was thereby vacant?’ This question was 
debated with more heat and contention than any of the former ; and 
upon a division, the tones prevailed by eleven voices, and it was 
VOL. in. 50 
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carried to omit the last artible, with regaid to the vacancy of the 
throne. The vote was sent to the commons with these amendments 

The Earl of Danby had entertained the project of bestowing the 
croWn solely upon the Princess of Orange, and of admitting her as 
hereditary legal successor to King James, passing by the infant 
prince, as illegitimate or supposititious. His change of party in the 
last question gave the tones so considerable a majority in the number 
of voices. 

The commons still insisted on their own vote, and sent up reasons 
why the loids should depart fiom their amendments. The lords were 
not convinced, and it was necessary to have a fiee conference, m 
order to settle this contioversy Never surely was national debate 
more important, or managed by more able speakers, yet is one 
surprised to find the topics insisted on by both sides so frivolous; 
more lesembling the verbal disputes of the schools, than the solid 
reasonings of statesmen and le^slators In public transactions ot 
such consequence, the true motives which produce any measure are 
seldom avowed The whigs, now the ruling party, having united with 
the tones, in order to bring about the revolution, had so much defer- 
ence for their new allies, as not to insist that the ciown should be 
declared ‘ forfeited,’ on account of the king’s mal-admmistration such 
CRdce^^«3l.ion, they thought, would imply too express a censure of the 
old tory pnnciples, and too open a preference of then own They 
agreed, theiefore, to confound together the king’s abusing his power, 
and his withdrawing fiom the kingdom; and they called the whole an 
‘ abdication , ’ as if he had given a virtual, though not a verbal, consent 
to dethroning himself The tones took advantage of this obvious 
impiopriety, which had been occasioned merely by the complaisance 
oi prudence of the wings, and they insisted upon the word ‘desertion,’ 
as more significant and intelligible It was retorted on them, that 
however that expression might be justly applied to the king’s with- 
drawing himself, It could not, with any piopriety, be extended to his 
violation of the fundamental laws And thus both parties, while they 
warped their principles from regard to their antagonists, and from 
prudential considerations, lost the piaise of consistence and uniformity. 

The managers for the lords next insisted, that, even allowing the 
Icing’s abuse of power to be equivalent to an abdication, or, in other 
woids, to a civil death, it could operate no otherwise than his volun- 
tary resignation, or his natural death , and could only make way for 
the next successor It was a maxim of English law, ‘ that the throne 
‘ was never vacant ; ’ but instantly, upon the demise of one king, was 
filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the authority of his 
piedecessor. And however young or unfit for government the suc- 
cessor, however unfortunate in his situation, though he were even 
a captive m the hands of public enemies , yet no just reason, they 
thought, could be assigned, why, without any default of his own, 
he should lose a crown, to which, by birth, he was fully entitled. The 
managers for the commons might have opposed this reasoning by 
many specious, and even solid arguments. They mights have said, 
that the great security for allegiance being merely opinion, any scheme 
of settlement should be adopted, m which, it was most probable, the 
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people would acquiesce and persevere /that though, upon the natural 
death of a king, whose administration had been agreeable to the laws, 
many and great inconveniences would be endured, rather than exclude 
his lineal successor, yet the case was not the same, when the people 
had been obliged, by their revolt, to dethrone a pnnce, whose illegal 
measures had, in every circumstance, violated the constitution - that, 
in these extraordinary revolutions, the government reverted in some 
degree, to its first principles, and the community acquired a nght pf 
providing for the public interest by expedients which, on other occa- 
sions, might be deemed violent and irregular that the recent use of 
one extraordinary remedy reconciled 3ie people to the practice of 
another, and more familiarized their minds to such licences, than if the 
government had run on m its usual tenor and that King James, 
having earned abroad Ins son, as well as withdrawn himself, had given 
such just pi evocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in 
such difficulties, that the interests of his family weie justly sacrificed 
to the public settlement and tianqmllity. Though these topics seem 
reasonable, they were entirely forborne by the whig managers; both 
because they implied an acknowledgment of the infant princess legiti- 
macy, which It was agreed to keep m obscunty, and because they 
contained too express a condemnation of tory principles ^hey were 
content to maintain the vote of the commons by shifts an^Si«>mii&; 
and both sides parted at last without coming to any agreement. 

But It was impossible for the public to remain long in the pre§^ ' 
situation. The perseverance, therefore, of the lower house obliged 
the lords to comply, and, by the desertion of some peers to the whig 
party, the vote of the commons, without any alteration, passed by 
a majority of fifteen in the upper house, and received the sanction of 
every part of the legislature which then subsisted 

It happens unluckily for those who maintam an original contract 
between the magistrate and people, that great revolutions of govern- 
ment, and new settlements of civil constitutions, are commonly coi>« 
ducted with such violence, tumult, and disorder, that the public voice 
can scarcely ever be heard , and the opmions of the citizens are at 
that time less attended to than even in the common course of admin- 
istration The present transactions in England, it must be confessed, 
are a singular exception to this observation. The new elections had ' 
been carried on with great tranquillity and freedom the prince had 
ordered the troops to depart 'from all the towns where the voters 
assembled* a tumultuary petition to the two houses having been 
promoted, he took care, though the petition was calculated for his 
advantage, effectually to suppress it . he entered into no intrigues, 
either with the electors or the members . he kept himself in a total 
silence, as if he had been nowise concerned in these transactions 
and, so far from formmg cabals with the leaders of parties, he dis- 
dained even to bestow caresses on those whose assistance might be 
useful to him. This conduct was highly meritorious, and discovered 
great moderation and magnanimity , even though the prince unfortu- 
nately, through the whole course of his hfe, and on every occasion, 
was noted for an address so cold, dry, and istant, that it was very 
difficult for him, on account of any interest, to soften or familianze it. 
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At length, the prince deigned to break silence, and to express', 
though m a private manner, his sentiments on the present situation of 
affairs He called together Halifax, Shrewsbuiy, Danby, and a few 
more ; and he told them, that, having been invited over to restore their 
liberty, he had engaged in this enterpnze, and had at last happily 
effected his purpose That it belonged to the parliament, now chosen 
and assembled with freedom, to concert measures for the public settle- 
ment; and he pretended not to interpose in their determinations. 
That he heard of several schemes proposed for establishing the 
government some insisted on a regent, others were desirous of 
bestowing the crown on the princess it was their concern alone to- 
choose the plan of administration most agreeable or advantageous 
to them That if they judged it proper to settle a regent, he had no- 
objection he only thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that 
he was .determined not to be the regent, nor ever to engage in a scheme, 
which, he knew, would be exposed to such insupeiable difficulties* 
That no man could have a juster or deeper sense of the princess’s 
merit than he was impiessed with , but he would rather remain a 
private person than enjoy a crown, which must depend on the will or 
life of another. And that they must therefore make account, if they 
wdre inclined to eithei of these two plans of settlement, that it would 
b0^J3fJ3?*^5^ut of his power to assist them in carrying it into execution, 
his affaiis abroad were too impoitant to be abandoned for so pie- 
carious a digiiity, oi even to allow him so much leisuie as would be 
requisite to introduce ordei into then disjointed government 

These views of the prince were seconded by the pi in cess herself, 
who, as she possessed many viitues, was a most obsequious wife to a 
husband, who, in the judgment of the geneiality of her sex, would 
have appeared so little attractive and amiable All considerations 
were neglected, when they came in competition with what she deemed 
her duty to the prince When Danby and others of her partizans 
»wrote her an account of then schemes and proceedings, she expressed 
'great displeasure ; and even transmitted their letters to her husband, 
as a sacrifice to conjugal fidelity The Princess Anne also concuired 
in the same plan for the public settlement , and being promised an 
ample revenue, was content to be postponed in the succession to the 
crown And as the title of her infant brother was, in the present 
establishment, entirely neglected, she might, on the whole, deem 
herself, in point of interest, a gainer by this revolution 

The chief parties, theiefore, being agreed, the convention passed a bill, 
in which they settled the crown on the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
the sole administration to remain in the prince the Princess of Denmark 
to succeed after the death of the Prince and Princess of Orange , her 
posterity after those of the pnncess, but before those of the prince by 
any other wife The convention annexed to this settlement of the 
crown a declaration of rights, where all the points which had, of late 
years, been disputed between the king and people, were finally deter- 
mined ; and the powers of royal prerogative were more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed and more exactly defined, than m any former period of the 
English government, 

if- it' •H- if' if it 
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Thus have we seen, thiough the course of four reigns, a continual 
struggle maintained between the crown and the people piivilege and 
prerogative were ever at variance and both parties, besides the present 
objects of dispute, had many latent claims, which, on a favourable 
occasion, they produced against their adversaries Governments too 
steady and uniform, as they are seldom free, so are they, in the judg- 
ment of some, attended with another sensible inconvenience* they 
abate the active powers of men, depress courage, invention, and 
genius, and produce an universal lethargy in the people Though 
this opinion may be just, the fluctuation and contest, it must be allowed, 
of the English government were, during these reigns, much too violent 
both for the repose and safety of the people. Foreign affairs, at that 
time, were either entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious pur- 
poses and m the domestic administration there was felt a continued 
fever, either secret or manifest , sometimes the most furious convul- 
sions and disorders The revolution forms a new epoch in the con- 
stitution, and was piobably attended with consequences more advan- 
tageous to the people, than barely fleeing them from an exceptional 
administration By deciding many important questions in favour of 
liberty, and still moie, by that great precedent of deposing one king, 
and establishing a new family, it gave such an ascendant to popular 
pimciples, as has put the nature of the English constitution beyond d l 
controversy ^ * And it may justly be affirmed, without any-^!Sf§S%f 
exaggeiation, that we, in this island, have ever since enjoyed, tf not 
the best system of government, at least the most entire system of 
liberty, that ever was known amongst mankind 

To decry with such violence, as is affected by some, the whole hne 
of Stuart, to maintain, that their administration was one continued 
encroachment on the ‘incontestable^ rights of the people, is not giving 
due honour to that great event, which not only put a period to their 
heicditary succession, but made a new settlement of the whole consti- 
tution The inconveniences, suffered by the people under the two first 
reigns of that family (for m the mam they were fortunate), proceeded^ 
in a great measure fiom the unavoidable situation of affairs, and 
scaicely anything could have prevented those events, but such vigour 
of genius in the sovereign, attended with such good fortune, as might 
have enabled him entirely to ovei power the liberties of his people. 
While the parliaments, m those reigns, were taking advantage of the 
necessities of the prince, and attempting every session to abolish, or 
circumscribe, or define, some prerogative of the crown, and innovate 
an the usual tenor of government, what could be expected, but that 
the prince would exert himself in defending, against such inveterate 
enemies, an authority, which, during the most regular course of the 
formei English government, had been exercised without dispute or 
controversy? And though Charles II in 1672, may with reason be 
deemed the aggressor, nor is it possible to justify his conduct , yet 
were there some motives, surely, which could engage a prince so soft 
and indolent, and at the same time so judicious, to attempt such 
hazardous enterprises He felt, that public affairs had leached a 
situation, at which they could not possibly remain without some further 
innovation. Frequent parliaments were become almost absolutely 
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necessary to the conducting of public business , yet these assemblies 
were still, m the judgment of the royalists, much inferior in dignity to 
the sovereign, whom they seemed better calculated to counsel than 
control The crown still possessed considerable power of opposing 
parhaments , and had not as yet acquired the means of influencing 
them Hence a continual jealousy between these parts of the legisla- 
ture hence the inclination mutually to take advantage of each other’s . 
necessities hence the impossibility undei which the king lay, of find- 
ing ministers, who could at once be serviceable and faithful to him- 
If he followed his own choice in appointing his servants, without 
regard to their parliamentary mteiest, a refiactory session was instantly 
to be expected if he chose them from among the leaders of popular 
assemblies, they either lost their influence with the people by adhering 
to the crown, or they betiayed the crown in order to preseive their 
influence Neither Hampden, whom Charles I was willing to gam at 
any price, nor Shaftesbury, whom Charles II after the popish plot 
attempted to engage in his counsels, would renounce their popularity 
for the precanous and, as they esteemed it, deceitful favour of the 
prince The root of their authoiity they still thought to lie in the 
parliament , and as the powei of that assembly was not yet uncontrol- 
able, they still lesolved to augment it, though at the expense of the 
r oyal pi erogatives 

TiM’s'itlc^/ondei that these events have long, by the representations 
of faction, been extremely clouded and obscuied No man has yet 
aiisen, who has paid an entiie regard to tiuth, and has dared to expose 
her, without covciing oi disguise, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. 
Even that party amongst us, which boasts of the highest regard to> 
liberty, has not possessed sufficient liberty of thought in this particular;;, 
nor has been able to decide impaitially of their own merit, compared 
with that of then antagonists Moie noble perhaps m then ends, and 
highly beneficial to mankind , they must also be allowed to have often 
been less justifiable in the means, and m many of then enterprises to 
I^Lve paid more regard to political than to moral considerations- 
Obliged to court the favour of the populace, they found it necessary to 
comply with their rage and folly , and have even, on many occasions^ 
by propagating calumnies, and by promoting violence, served to 
infatuate, as well as corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender 
of liberty and justice Charles I was a tyrant, a papist, and a con- 
triver of the Irish massacre the Church of England was relapsing fast 
into idolatry puritanism was the only true religion, and the covenant 
the favourite object of heavenly regard. Through these delusions, the* 
party pioceeded, and, what may seem wonderful, still to the increase 
of law and liberty, till they reached the imposture of the popish plot,, 
a fiction which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. But 
however singular these events may appear, there is leally nothing 
altogether new m any period of modern history and it is remarkable^ 
that tribunitian arts, though sometimes useful in a free constitution^ 
have usually been such men of probity and honour could not bring 
themselves either to practise or appiove. The other faction, which^ 
since the revolution, has been obliged to cultivate popularity, some- 
times found It necessary to employ like artific'es. 
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The whig party, for a course of near^seventy years, has, almost with- 
out intenuption, enjoyed the whole authority of government; and no 
honours or offices could be obtained but by their countenance* and 
protection But this event, which, m some particulars, has been ad- 
vantageous to the state, has proved destructive to the truth of history, 
and has established many gross falsehoods, which it is unaccount- 
able how any civilised nation could have embraced with regard to its 
domestic occurrences. Compositions the most despicable, both for 
style and matter, have been extolled, and propagated, and read ; as if 
they had equalled the most celebrated remains of antiquity.^ And 
forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a laudable passion, ought 
commonly to be subordinate to a reverence for established government, 
the prevailing faction has celebrated only the partizans of the former, 
who pursued as their object the perfection of civil society, and ha.s ex- 
tolled them at the expense of their antagonists, who mamtamed those 
maxims that are essential to its very existence But extremes of all 
kinds are to be avoided , and though no one will ever please either 
faction by moderate opinions, it is there we are most likely to meet 
with truth and certainty. 

We shall subjoin to this general view of tire English government, 
some account of the state of the finances, arms, trade, manners, arts, 
between the restoration and revolution. 

The revenue of Chailes 11 , as settled by the long ptfi ii ■ was 

put upon a very bad footing It was too small, if they intended to 
make him independent m the common course of his admmistralucm ; 
It was too large, and settled during too long a period, if they resolved 
to keep him m entire dependence The great debts of the repuhhc, 
which were thrown upon that prince , the necessity of supplying the 
naval and military stores, which were entirely exhausted (Clarendon’s 
Speech to the Pail , Oct. 9, 1665), that of repairing and furnishing his 
palaces all these causes involved the kmg m great difficulties imme- 
diately after his lestoration , and the parliament was not sufficiently 
liberal in supplying him Perhaps too he had contracted some 
abroad , and his bounty to the distressed cavahers, though it diomot 
correspond either to their services or expectations, could not fail, in 
some degree, to exhaust his treasury. The extraordinary sums granted 
the kmg during the first years, did not suffice for these extraordinary 
expenses , and the excise and customs, the only constant reveaaue, 
amounted not to nine hundred thousand pounds a year, and fell much 
short of the ordinary burdens of government. The addition of heaa#!- 
money in 1662, and of other two branches in 1669 and 1670, brought 
up the revenue to 1,358,000/, as we learn from Lord Dauby’s account. 
But the same authority informs us, that* the yearly expense of govern- 
ment was at that time 1,387,770/ without mentioning contingencies, 
which are always considerable, even under the most prudent adminis- 
tration. Those branches of revenue, granted m 1669 and 1670, expired 
in 1680, and were never renewed by parliament. They were computed 

I Such as Rapin Thoyras, Locke, Slidney, Hoadley, &c. 

* Ralph’s Hist, vol. i. p 286 we leam from that lord’s Mem. p. la, that l 3 ie receipts 0# 
the Exdiequer, dunng six years, from 1673 to 1679, were about 8,2oo,ooof , or 1,366,0004 
a year , p x6g. 
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to be above 200,000/. a year must be allowed, because asserted by 
^H-^°^^^£®rary authois of both parties, and even confessed by him- 
seli, that King Charles was somewhat profuse and negligent But it 
IS likewise certain, that a very rigid frugality was requisite to support 
the government under such difficulties It is a familiar rule m all 
tDUSiness, trmt every man should be paid m proportion to the trust 
reposed in him, and to the power which he enjoys , and the nation 
soon found reason, from Charles’s dangerous connexions with France, , 
to repent their departure from that prudential maxim I^ideed, could 
the parliaments in the reign of Charles I. have been induced to relm- 
quish so far their old habits, as to grant that prince the same levenue 
which was voted to his successor, or had those in the reign of Charles IL 
conferred on him as large a revenue as was enjoyed by his brother, all 
the disoiders in both reigns might easily have been prevented, and 
probabty all leasonable concessions to liberty might peaceably have 
been obtained from both monarchs But these assemblies, unac- 
quainted with public business, and often actuated by faction and 
fanaticism, could nevei be made sensible, but too late and by fatal 
^penence, of the incessant change of times and situations. The 
r rench ambassador informs bis court, that Chailcs was very well 
satisfied with his shaie of power, could the parliament have been 
indu ced t o make him toleiably easy in his revenue (Dalrymple’s 
App(?w'3fipi^i 42) 

If we estimate the oidmaiy revenue of Charles II at 1,200,000/ 
a yeai during his whole leign, the computation will lathcr exceed than 
tall below the true value The convention pailiament, aftei all the 
sums which they had granted the king towaids the payment of old 
debts, threw, the last day of their meeting, a debt upon him, amount- 
ing to i,743j 263/ (Journals, Dec 29, 1660) All the extraoidinary 
sums, which were aftei wards voted him by parliament, amounted to 
’ which, divided by twenty-four, the number of yeais which 
that king reigned, make 476,808/. a yeai. During that time, he had 
two violent wais to sustain with the Dutch, and m 1678, he made expen- 
«ve prepaiations for a wai with France. In the first Dutch war, both 
r ranee and Denmark weie allies to the United Provinces, and the 
naval armaments m England were very gieat, so that it is impossible 
he could have secieted any part, at least any consideiable part, of the 
sums which were then voted him by parliament. 

j sums we must add about 1,200,000/, which had been de- 
tained from the bankers on shutting up the Exchequer in 1672. The 
paicL SIX pei cent for this money during the rest of his reign 
(jjanoy s Memoirs, p 7) It is lemarkable, that, notwithstanding this 
violent breach of faith, the king, two years after, bon owed money at 
eight per cem , the same i ate of interest which he had paid befoie 
that <2yent (Danby’s Memoirs, p 65) A proof that pubho' credit, 
instead 01 being of so delicate a natuie as we are apt to imagine, is, 
m reality, so hardy and lobust, that it is very difficult to destroy it. 

* revenue of James was raised by the parliament to about 
r, 55 o,ooc^ Maich i, 1689), and his income as Duke of York, 

oeing gelded, made the whole amount to 2,000,000/ a year; a sum well 
proportioned to the public necessities, but enjoyed by him m too inde- 
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pendent a manner. The national debt at the revolution amounted to 
1,540,926/ 

The militia fell much to decay dunng these two reigns, partly by the 
policy of the kings, who had entertained a diffidence of their subjects, 
partly by that ill-judged law which limited the king’s power of muster- 
ing and arraying them In the beginnmg, however, of Charles’s reign, 
the militia was still deemed formidable. De Witt having proposed to 
the F rench king an invasion of England during the fost Dutch war, 
that monarch replied, that such an attempt would be entirely fruitless, 
and would tend only to unite the English. In a few days, said he, 
after our landing, there will be 50,000 men at least upon us (D’Estrades, 
Oct 20, 1666). ^ » 

Charles, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay near 5,000 men, 
of guards and garrisons At the end of his reign he augmented this 
number to near 8,000 James, on Monmouth’s rebellion, had on foot 
about 15,000 men , and when the Prince of Orange invaded him, there 
were no fewer than 30,000 regular troops in England 

The English navy, duimg the greater part of Charles’s reign, made 
a consideiable figuie, for number of ships, valour of the men, and con- 
duct of the commanders Even m 1678, the fleet consisted of 83 ships 
(Pepys’s Mem., Murray’s Reprint, 1870, p 4), besides 30, which were 
at that time on the stocks On the kin^s restoration he found only 
63 vessels of all sizes (Mem. *of English Aifairs, chiefly wiiTaif«*Qanng 
the latter part of Charles’s reign, the navy fell somewhat to decay, by 
reason of the narrowness of the king’s revenue, but James, soon wkr 
his accession, restored it to its former power and glory ; and before he 
left the throne, earned it much further. The administration of the 
admiralty under Pepys, is still regarded as a model for order and 
economy The fleet at the 1 evolution consisted of 173 vessels of all 
sizes , and required 42,000 seamen to man it (Lives of the Admirals, vol. 
11 p 476) That king, when Duke of York, had been the first inventor 
of sea-signals The militaiy genius, during these two reigns, had not 
totally decayed among the young nobility Dorset, Mulgrave, Ro- 
chester, not to mention Ossory, served on board the fleet, and were 
present in the most furious engagements against the Dutch. 

The commerce and riches of England did never, during any period, 
increase so fast as from the restoration to the revolution. The two 
Dutch wars, by disturbing the trade of that republic, promoted the 
navigation of this island; and after Charles had made a separate 
peace with the States, his subjects enjoyed, unmolested, the trade M 
Europe. The only disturbance which they met with, was from a few 
French privateers who infested the channel, and Charles interposed 
not in behalf of his subjects with sutficient spirit and vigour. The 
recovery or conquest of New York and the Jerseys was a considerable 
accession to the strength and security of the English colonies, and, 
together with the settlement of Pennsylvania and Carolina, which was 
effected dunng that reign, extended the English empire m Amenca. 
The persecutions of the dissenters, or more properly speaking, the re- 
straints imposed upon them, contributed to augment and people these 
colonies Dr. Davenant affirms (Discourse on the pubhc Revenues, 
part 11. pp 29, 33, 36), that the shipping of England more than doubled 
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during these twenty-eight years Several new manufactures were 
established m iron, brass, silk, hats, glass, paper, &c One Brewer, 
leaving the Low Countries, when they were threatened with a French 
conquest, brought the art of dyeing woollen cloth into England, and by 
that imporovement saved the nation great sums of money. The in- 
crease of coinage during these two reigns was 10,261,000/ A board 
of trade was erected m 1670, and the Earl of Sandwich was made 
president Charles revived and supported the charter of the East- 
India company , a measure whose utility is by some thought doubtful , 
he granted a charter to the Hudson’s Bay company , a measure pro- 
bably hurtful 

We learn from Sir Josiah Child (Brief ObservationsJ &c), that m 
l688 there were on the Change more men worth 10,000/ than there 
were in 1650 worth a thousand, that 500/ with a daughter was, in the 
latter period, deemed a larger portion than 2,000/ in theTormer, that 
gentlewomen, in those earlier times, thought themselves well clothed 
in a serge gown, which a chambermaid would, in x688, be ashamed to 
seen m , and that, besides the great increase of rich clothes, plate, 
jewels, and household furniture, coaches were m that time augmented 
a hundred fold 

The Duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the manufacture 
of glass and c rystal into England Prince Rupert was also an encou- 
rager oT^^u^S^arts and manufactures, and was himself the inventor 
of etching 

The fiist law for erecting turnpikes was passed m 1662 • the places 
of the turnpikes were Wadesmill, Caxton, and Stilton but the general 
and gieat improvement of highways took not place till the reign of 
George P 

In 1663, was passed the first law for allowing the exportation of 
foreign coin and bullion. 

In 1667 was concluded the first American treaty between England 
and Spam this treaty was made more general and complete in 1670, 
The two states then i enounced all right of trading with each other's 
colonies , and the title of England was acknowledged to all the terri- 
tories m America, of which she was then possessed 
The French king, about the beginning of Charles’s reign, laid some 
impositions on English commodities and the English, partly dis- 
pleased with this innovation, paitly moved by their animosity against 
France, letaliated, by laying such restraints on the commerce with 
that kingdom as amounted almost to a prohibition They formed 
calculations, by which they persuaded themselves that they were losers 
1,500,000/, or near 2,000,000/ a year, by the French trade But no 
good effects weie found to result from these restraints, and m King 
James’s reign they were taken off by parliament 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that, in 1665, when money, in consequence 
of a treaty, was to be remitted to the bishop of Munster, it was found, 
that the whole trade of England could not supply above 1000/. a month 
to F rankfort and Cologne, nor above 20,000/. a month to Hamburgh ; 
these sums appear surprisingly small (Life of Clarendon, p. 237), 

At the same time that the boroughs of England were deprived ol 
their privileges, a like attempt was made on the colonies. King James 
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recalled the charters, by which their hherties were secured , and he 
sent over governors invested with absolute power. The arbitrary 
principles of James appear in every part of his admmistration. 

The people, during these two reigns, were, in a great measure, cured 
of that wild fanaticism, by which they had formerly been so much 
agitated. Whatever new vices they might acquire, it may be ques- 
tioned, whether, by this change, they were, in the mam, much losers m 
point of morals By the example of Charles II, and the cavaliers, 
licentiousness and debauchery became prevalent in the nation The 
pleasures of the table were much pursued Love was treated more as 
an appetite than a passion. The one sex began to abate of the national 
character of chastity, without being able to inspire the other with sen- 
timent or delicacy. 

The abuses in the former age, ansing from overstrained pretensions 
to piety, had much propagated the spint of irreligion , and many of 
the ingenious men of this period lie under the imputation of deism. 
Besides wits and scholars by profession, Shaftesbury, Halifax, Buck- 
ingham, Mulgrave, Sundeiland, Essex, Rochester, Sidney, Temple, are 
supposed to have adopted these piinciples 

The famous factions which formerly distracted the nation, were re- 
vived, and exeited themselves in the most ungenerous and unmanly 
enterprises against each other. King Charles being m his whole deport- 
ment a model of easy and gentlemanrhke behaviow#7**ll|Ji0^^ the 
politeness of the nation ; as much as faction, which of all ^uDgs iiS 
most destructive to that virtue, could possibly permit. courtiers 
were long distinguishable in England by their obliging ana*agreeable 
manners 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the press was very linperfectly en- 
joyed m England, and during a very short period. The-star-chamber, 
while that court subsisted, put effectual restraints upon printing On 
the suppression of that tribunal m 1641, the long parliament, after 
their rupture with the king, assumed the same power with regard to 
the licensing of books , and this authority was continued dunng 
all the period of the republic and protectorship (Scobell, 1. 44, I34> ii* 
88, 230) Two years after the restoration, an act was passed, revising 
the republican ordinances. This act expired in 1679 ? revived 

m the first of King James The liberty of the press did not even com- 
mence with the revolution It was not till 1694, that the restraints 
were taken off, to the great displeasure of the king, and his ministers, 
who, seeing nowhere, m any government, during present or past ages, 
any example of such unlimited freedom, doubted much of its salutary 
effects, and probably thought, that no books or writings would ever so 
much improve the general understanding of men, as to render it safe 
to entrust them with an indulgence so easily abused. 

In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was repealed; a prudent 
measure, while the nation was in continual dread of the return of 
popery 

Amidst the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, which overspread 
the nation, dunng the commonwealth and protectorship, there were a 
few sedate philosophers, who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated 
their reason, and established conferences for the mutual commwjaica- 
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tion of tlieir discoveries in physics a,nd geometry Wilkins, a clergy-* 
man, "v^ho had married Cromwell's sister, and was afterwards Bishop 
of Chester, promoted these philosophical conversations Immediately 
after the restoration, these men procured a patent, and having enlarged 
their number, were denominated the ‘ Royal Society/ But this patent 
was all they obtained from the king Though Charles was a lover of 
the saences, particularly chemistry and mechanics ; he animated 
them by his example alone, not by his bounty His craving courtiers 
and mistresses, by whom he was perpetually surrounded, engrossed all 
his expense, and left him' neither money nor attention for literary 
merit His contemporary, Lewis, who fell short of the king’s genius 
and knowledge in this particular, much exceeded him in liberality. 
Besides pensions confeired on learned men throughout all Europe, his 
academies were diiected by rules and supported by salaries a gene- 
rosity which does great honour to his memory , and, in the eyes of all 
the ingenious part of mankind, will be esteemed an atonement for 
many of the errors of his reign. We may be surprised, that this 
example should not be more followed by princes , since it is certain 
that that bounty, so extensive, so beneficial, and so much celebrated, 
cost not this monaich so great a sum as is often conferred on one 
useless ovei grown favouiite or courtier. 

- But though the French academy of sciences' was diiected, encou- 
raged andxr^fft^oited by the sovereign, there arose in England some 
men of supciior genius who were moie than su^cient to cast the 
balance, and who dicw on themselves and on then i^ative country the 
regard and attention of Euiope Besides Wilkins, Wien, Wallis, 
eminent mathematic ans, Hooke, an accurate obscivei b> micioscopes, 
and Sydenham, the lestorei of true physic, there fiouiibhcd dining 
this peiiod a Boyle and a Newton , men who trod with cautious and 
therefore the more seeme steps, the only road which leads to tiue 
philosophy. 

Boyle impioved the pneumatic engine invented by Otto Gueiicke, 
and was thereby enabled to make several new and curious experiments 
on the air, as well as on other bodies his chemistry is much admired 
by those who aie acquainted with that ait his hydrostatics contain a 
gi eater mixture of reasoning and invention with experiment than any 
other of his works ; but his leasomngis still remote from that boldness 
and temerity which had led astray so many philosopheis, Boyle was 
a great partisan of the mechanical philosophy , a theory, which, by 
discoveimg some of the secrets of nature, and allowing us to imagine 
the rest, is so agreeable to the natural vanity and curiosity of men* 
He died in 1691, aged 65. 

In Newton this island may boast of having produced the greatest 
and rarest genius that ever aiose foi the ornament and instruction of 
the species. Cautious in admitting no pimciples but such as were 
founded on expeiiment; but resolute to adopt every such piinciple, 
however new or unusual from modesty, ignorant of his super 101 ity 
above the rest of mankind, and thence, less careful to accommodate 
his reasonings to common appiehensions more anxious to merit than 
acquire fame he was, from these causes, long unknown to the world ; 
but his reputation at last broke out with a lustre, which scarcely any 
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tvriter, during Ins own lifetime, «iiad ever before attained. While 
Newton seemed to draw off the veil from some of the mysteries of 
nature, he showed at the same time the imperfections of the me- 
chanical philosophy; and thereby restored her ultimate secrets to that 
obscurity in which they ever did and ever will lemain He died in 
1727, aged 85 

This age was far from being so favourable to polite literature as to 
the sciences Charles, though fond of wit, though possessed himself 
of a considerable share of it, though his taste m conversation seems to 
have been sound and just ; served rather to corrupt than improve the 
poetry and eloquence of his time When the theatres were opened at 
the restoration, and freedom was again given to pleasantry and inge- 
nuity , men, after so long an abstinence, fed on these delicacies with 
less taste than avidity, and the coarsest and most irregular species of 
wit was received by the court as well as by the people The produc- 
tions, repiesented at that time on the stage, were such monsters of ex- 
travagance and folly , so utteily destitute of all reason 01 even common 
sense , that they would be the disgrace of English literature, had not 
the nation made atonement for its former admiration of them, by the 
total oblivion to which they are now condemned The Duke of Buck- 
ingham's Rehearsal, which exposed these wild production?, seems to 
be a piece of ridicule carried to excess yet in reality the c oby scarcely 
equals some of the absurdities which we meet witlrC** ongmals. 
Buckingham died on the i6th of Apnl, 1688, 

This severe satire, together with the good sense of tie natioi^ 
corrected, after some time, the extravagances of the fashionable wit ; 
but the productions of literature still wanted much of that correctness 
and delicacy which we so much admire in the ancients, and in the 
French writers, their judicious imitators It was indeed during this 
period chiefly, that that nation left the English behind them in the 
productions of poetry, eloquence, history, and other branches of polite 
letters, and acquired a supenonty, which the efforts of English 
writers, during the subsequent age, did more successfully contest with 
them The arts and sciences were imported from Italy into this 
island as early as into France; and made at first more sensible 
advances Spencer, Shakspeare, Bacon, Jonson, were superior to 
their cotemporaries, who flourished m that kingdom Milton, Waller, 
Denham, Cowley, Harvey, were at least equal to their cotemporanes 
The reign of Charles 11 . which some preposterously represent as our 
Augustan age, retarded the progress of polite literature in this island ; 
and It was then found, that the immeasurable licentiousness, indulged 
or rather applauded at court, was more destructive to the refined arts 
than even the cant, nonsense, and enthusiasm of the preceding period. 

Most of the celebrated writers of this age remain monuments of 
genius, perverted by indecency and bad taste; and none more than 
Dryden, both by reason of the greatness of his talents, and the gross 
abuse which he made of them. His plays, excepting a few scenes, 
are utterly disfigured by vice or folly, or both. His translations appear 
too much the offspring of haste and hunger even his fables are ill- 
chosen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, though spirited versification. 
Yet, amidst this gr^at number of loose productions, the refuse of our 
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langxiage, there are found some small pieces, his Ode to St Cecilia, 
the greater part of Absalom and Achitophel, and a few more, which 
discover so great genius, such richness of expression, such pomp and 
variety of numbers, that they leave us equally full of regret and mdig- 
idatjon, on account of the inferiority or rather great absurdity of his 
other wntmgs He died in 1701, aged 69. 

" The very name cSf Rochester is offensive to modest ears ; yet does 
Eis poetry discover such energy of style and such poignancy of satire, 
as give ground to imagine what so fine a genius, had he fallen in a 
more happy age, and had followed bettei: models, was capable of pro- 
ducing. The ancient satirists often used great liberties in their 
expressions , but their freedom no more resembles the licentiousness 
of Rochester, than the nakedness of an Indian does that of a common 
prostitute 

Wycherley was ambitious of the reputation of wit and libertinism ; 
and he attained it . he was probably capable of reaching the fame of 
true comedy, and instructive ridicule Otway had a genius finely 
turned to the pathetic , but he neither observes strictly the rules of 
the drama, nor the rules, still more essential, of propriety and decorum. 
By pne single piece, the Duke of Buckingham did both great service 
to his age, and honour to himself The Earls of Musgrave, Dorset, 
and Ro scomip on. wiote m a good taste, but their pioductions aie 
either fee Sfe arTareless The Marquis of Halifax discovers a lefined 
genius , and nothing but leisuie and an mfeiior station seems wanting 
to have procured him eminence in liteiature 

Of all the considerable wnteis of this age, Sir William Temple is 
almost the only one that kept himself altogether unpolluted by that 
inundation of vice and licentiousness which overwhelmed the nation. 
The style of this author, though extremely negligent, and even 
infected with foreign idioms, is agreeable and interesting. That mix- 
ture of vanity which appears in his works, is rather a recommendation 
to them By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the character 
of the authoi, full of honour and humanity , and fancy that we are 
engaged, not in the perusal of a book, but in conversation with a com- 
panion. He died m 1698, aged 70. 

Though Hudibras was published and probably composed during 
the reign of Charles II , Butler may justly, as well as Milton, be 
thought to belong to the foregoing period No composition abounds 
so much as Hudibras in stiokes of just and inimitable wit , yet are 
theie many performances which give us great or greater enteitainment 
on the whole perusal The allusions m Butler are often daik and far- 
fetched ; and though scaicely any author was ever able to express his 
thoughts in so few words, he often employs too many thoughts on one 
subject, and theieby becomes prolix after an unusual manner. It is 
surprising how much erudition Butler has introduced with so good a 
grace into a woik of pleasantry and humour : Hudibras is perhaps 
one of the most learned compositions that is to be found m any 
language. The advantage which the royal cause received from this 
poem, in exposing the fanaticism and false pretences of the former 
parliamentaiy party, was prodigious. The king himself had so good 
a taste as to be highly pleased with the merit of the work, and had 
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even got a great part of it by bearb: yet was be either so careless in 
bis temper, or so little endowed with the virtue of liberality, or, more 
properly speaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the author, a man of 
virtue and probity, to live in obscunty, and die m want. Butler died in 
1680, aged 68. Dryden is an instance of a negligence of the same 
kind His Absalom sensibly contributed to the victory which the 
tones obtained over the whigs, after the exclusion of parliaments yet 
could not this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an estab^ 
lishment -which might exempt him from the necessity of writing for 
bread. Otway, though a professed royalist, could not even procure 
bread by his writings ; and he had the singular fate of dying literally 
of hunger. These incidents throw a great stain on the memory of 
Charles, who had discernment, loved genius, was liberal of money, but 
attamed not the praise of true generosity. 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THIS WORK. 


* Considered as a calm and philosophic narrative, the History of 

* England, by David Hume, will remain as a standard model for every 
^ future age. His just and profound reflections, the inimitable clear- 
^ ness and impartiality with which he has summed up the arguments 

* on both sides, on the most momentous questions which have agi- 

* tated England, as well as the general simplicity, uniform clearness, 

* and occasional pathos of his story, must for evei command the admi- 

* ration of mankind In vain we are told that he is often inaccurate, 
‘ sometigiegi^^tial , in vain are successive attacks published on de- 

* tached paJtftir his naiiative, by paity zeal oi antiquarian research, 
‘ his reputation is undimmished successive editions issuing fiom the 
‘ press attest the continued sale of his woiks , and it continues its 
^ mighty course through the sea of time, like a majestic three-decker, 
‘ which never even condescends to notice the javelins darted at its 
‘ sides from the hostile canoes which from time to time seek to impede 
‘its progress.’ Again — ‘The immoital narrative of Hume, whose 
‘ simple but profound history will be coeval with the long and 
‘ eventful thread of English story/ — Sir Arch. Alison. 

‘ The calm philosophy, the careless inimitable beauties of the style 
‘ of David Hume, often forced me to close the volumes with a mixed 
‘ sensation of delight and of Ed. Gibbon. 



